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—— vo FUL AIR ES.» wa. 


To HIS GRACE the 


1 JUKE © F NORTHUMBERLAND. 


MY LORD, 


HEN I ſolicited the Honour of prefiving Your 
| Grace's Name to the following Sheets, I rejoiced | 
n an Opportunity of expreſſing my Senſe of repeated 1 
Favours conferred on me by Your Grace and Your 
Huuſtrious Houſe. Alive only to the warmeſt Impreſſions 
of Gratitude, I was little diſpoſed to call in queſtion the 
a Propriety of the Meaſure; or to reflect, that, by deſiring 
to appear in public under the higheſt Auſpices, I could 
ſcarce fail of expoſing myſelf to a Cenſure, for which 
F reſumption is but a mild Appellation. Happily, Your 
Grace's condeſcenſion rendered ſuch after-refletions un- 
neceſſary ; and I had the Pleaſure, not only of obtaining 
our Grace's chearful Conſent to my Requeſt, but of 
having it accompanied by a Wiſh, which does me the 
higheſt Honour. | : 

Eminent in moſt of the Sciences, and Patron of them 
n, with whom can a Work of Science find fo ſecure an 
 FAylum as with Your Grace? To whom can it, with 

uch Propriety, be inſcribed ? Strong, however, as are its 

\\ſurances of Protection from Your Grace's well known 

iſpoſition to afford it, the following Work can boaſt of 

till ſtronger Aſſurances, and even of a particular Claim 


DEDICATION: 


to Your Patronage. It was while I had the Honour 
aſſiſting Lord ALCERNON PzRcy in his Studies, that 
firſt applied myſelf with Ardour to the Science of Plan 
Your Grace's Noble Son imbibed along with me the Prix 
ciples of Botany; and to his generous Inſtigation I, pe 
haps, owe thoſe many Hours ſo agreeably ſpent in th 
Acquiſition. of the moſt delightful of the Sciences, and i 
Attempts to improve it. j 
With Pleaſure, My Logp, were I 3 to the Tafl 
could I expatiate on thoſe many Virtues, which endear th 
Name of NogTHUMBERLAND to every Briton ; and ad 
my Tribute of Admiration to the juſt Acclamations 
an applaudi'ng World. Conſcious of my total Inabili 
for this Purpoſe, I moſt reſpectfully take my Leave 
after indulging a Wiſh, that, for the Sake of Science 
there may ever be found many who, like Your Grace 
poſſeſs the Inclination even more eminently than thi 


Power to reward Induſtry, where it comes recommende( 
b the Utility of its Fufſpitz. 


I have the Honour 10 1 
May it pleaſe 2 vur Grace, © 
© Your G race's much eliged, f 
and moſt ane 


Humble Servant, 
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This complex, but beautiful Mode of Arrangement, is founded chiefly on the Fruit, combine 
according to this Method, arc 


Such as bear no Buds, termed Herbs; 
l 8 7 
| Perſect plants 
"rifing with two ſeed-leaves 
| . petals, — — — 3 3 
5 with petals 
| with a compound flower, — — — — 
| | with a fimple flower, 
1 |} Fhaving naked ſeeds 
in number one — n „ 3 
: the flowers growing in umbels, — — 
2 in number two - a the leaves ſurrounding the ſtem in rays, — — 
| Y + . 1 the leaves rough and hairy, — — 
, 2 e © 1 the leaves growing in whirls round the ſtem, — — 
14 3 1 many, — i 2 —— — 
having the ſeeds covered F- of the apple kin he 
| | : | witha pulpy ſubſtance of the berry kind, — — 
| | with a membranaceous ſ that is manifold, — 
| ſubſtance that is ſingle with one petal, — 1 
: with two and three petals, — 
| | with four regular petals, - 
with four irregular petals, — 
EO with five petals, — 
| ; with graſſy leaves and one or more peta 
Lriſing with one ſeed-leaf, and wanting the petals, —— — 8 
Herbs of uncertain family, — | — — — 
| ſuch as bear Buds, termed Trees. 
riſing with one ſeed-leaf, — ö — „ 
riſing with two ſeed- leaves ( The flower placed apart from the fruit, 3 
| which is crowned with the calix, = 
not crowned with the calix, | — 
| of the pod kind, —— » 
Trees of difficult arrangement, — 


Obſervation.— This method is much to be eſteemed for its approximation to nature. The iſt, zd, 4th, 6th, 11th 
ſerve as an appendix to each diviſion of the method; and though, perhaps, not ſtrictly reconcileable 
upon any claſs or diviſion plants whoſe right to a place in it was only equivocal=——A conduct whic 
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mbined 1 5 the Habit or Port of Plants, and a Variety 6 cher Circumſtances, 
dd, are primarily divided into 4 


CLASSES. E X AMP xs 8. 
'1 Submarinae, — = Corallines, ſpunge, fuſcc. | 

2 Fungi, — — = Muſhrooms, | 
3 Mujci,, = — — Moſles. F | Cn 2 
4 Capillares, — — All the fern tribe. F 8 OE 


5 Apetalae, 


| 


Hop, hemp, nettle, dock, kl amaranthus, alehemilla, plantain, 
knawel, mercury. 

Lettuce, ande hawk-weed, goat *'3-beard, nipplewort; ſuccory, 

Aſter, golden-rod, groundſel, colt's- foot, cudweed,. leopard's-bane, 

Sun-flower, marigold, fever-few, daiſy, wormwood, tanſy, milfoil, 

9 Capitatae, = — 'Thiſtle, artichoke, blue-bottle, burdock, ſaw-wort, ſcabious, teazel; 


"6 Planipetalae, — — 
Diſcoideae, - — 
8 Corymbiferae, 


10 Monaſpermae, 


—— 11 Unbellifera, = 


C 


Valerian, thrift, agrimony, marvel of peru, ſumatory. 

Laſer-wort, ſhepherd*s-needle, hemlock, ſanicle, angelica,. maſter wort, 
Madder, gooſe-graſs, wood- roof. | 

Comfrey, borrage, lung- wort, bugloſs,. hound's-tongue, mouſe-ear.. 

Roſemary, mint, marjoram, ſage, betony, germander. 

Water-plantain, ranunculus,. herb-bennet,. adonis, anemone. _ | 

Cucumber, melon, pumpkin, gourd,. paſſion-flower. 

Herb-chriſtopher, butcher's-broom, deadly night-ſhade, ike 

Houſe-leek, pæony, hellebore, monk's- hood, columbine, fraxinella, 


Hen-bane, ſpeedwell, looſe-ſtriſe, mullein, mallow, fox-glove. 
20 Di-Tripetalae, — Enchanter's night-ſhade,. marſh aloe. PI 


— 21 Siliqueſae, — Stock, ſatin- flower, ſcurvy-graſe, POPPY»! tue, epilobium.. 5 yh | 
— 22 Legumine/ae, — Pea, vetch, lentils, broom; trefo1k; - 
— 23 Pentapetalae, — Pink, lychnis, cbickweed, violet. 


more petals 24 Floriferae, — Hyacinth; narciſſus, tulip, flower-of-a- day, ſow-bread, orchis,. bingen. 
25 Stamineae,.— — Ruch, acorus, and the graſſes. 


n— 26 Anal, Water-lily, baren-wort, meadow-rue, pine-apple, pepper, vanellom. 


12 Stellatae, — 
13 Aſperifoliae, — 
14 Verticillatae, = 
15 Polyſpermae, — 
16 Pomiferas, — 
— H 17 Hacciferae, — 
18 Muliifiliguae, = 
19 Monopetalae, — 


— 27 Arundinaceae — The palms. 


— ͤ ͤ 28 Apetalae, Fir, pine, cedar, cypreſs, juniper, walnut, oak, cheſnut, poplar. 
— 29 Frudtu umbilicate, — Apple, quince, medlar, role, honey-ſuckle; hawthorn, elder. « 
— 30 Frudtiu non umbilicato, Plum, atmond,. cherry, peach, orange, lemon, calabaſh, arbutus, olive, 
acajou. | 
— z Fruduficco, —— Maple, aſh, lime, tamariſk, elm, lilac, ſu mach, tea. 
— 32 Frudtu filiqueſy, — St. John's bread. oleander,, cally tamarind, acacia,. broom, laburoum, 


bladder-ſena.. 
33 Anomalae, — — Pig. 


6th, 11th, 12th, 13th, 14th, 16th, 21ſt, 22d, and 25th claſſes are true natural families. — The 26th and 33d claſſes 


ncileable to the laws of arrangement, do great "honour ro the judgment of the author, who was unwilling to obtrudæ a 
luct which ſome of our modern ſyſtem-makers would do well to imitate. 
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N the preceding method, line 17, for gave. 
rowing in whirls, &c.“ read, flowers grow- 
ing, &c,” —At the end of the article BACTEATÆ, 
for and is exemplified, &c.“ read, *©* wwhich is 
exemplified.” —]in the article CAFITATUs flos, at 
the beginning, for a fructification, generally 
conſiſting of many flowers,” read, a flower 
generally conſiſting of many fructiſications.““ 


* 


| ANA L Y 8 I S of the celebrated 8 E X U: A 


According to this ingenious Method all Vegetables are furn 


iÞble 
(Stamina ad pointal in the ſame flower, 1 
Male and female organs diſtinct 
Stamina not united either above or below, 
| Of Egan, length, 
| 5 IN NUM B E R 
One, — — — 1 
55 | Two, —— — 2 
| Three, — — 1 3 
| n Four, — — | — 4 
E 
| Six, — — — — 6 
1 | \ 5 Seven, —̃ — — 7 
4 Eight, — — — 8 
| Nine, — — — C 
z £ | Ten, — nen N 
4 0 Twelve, — — 1} 
| 4 | Many, frequently twenty, attached 
3 I: 
| to the calix, | 
| I Many, generally upwards of twenty, | 
| nt attached to che 2 | 2 - 
| (Of uncqual length, 
2 Two long, and two ſhort, — 1/ 
| Four long, and two ſhort, — 12 
(Stamina united 


by the filaments, into one body, 10 
| N into two bodies, " 
| | into many bodies, 1 


| by the antheræ, or tops, into a cylinder, 1. 


Male organs (ſtamina) attached to, and 
CL Randing upon the female (piſtillum) 
Stamina and pointal! in different flowers 
on the ſame plant, —— — 

on different plants, : 

on the ſame, or different plants along 

with hermaphrodite flowers, t 

r lie concealed from view, and cannot be diſtinctly deſcribed — 2 


ELVATION, The principal merit of this Syſtem is its uniformity ; the author ne 
s facility, which has been ſo hi ghly extolled by ſome, exiſts only i in theory ; $$ 
ene of the claſſes are comp! catly natural, though ſome, particula ly the 15 tl 
ny material violence to the principles of the method. 


N 


UAL SYSTEM of LINNAUS, © 


re furniſhed with FLOWERS, which are either 


CLASSES. 

I Monandria, — 
2 Diandria, — 
3 Trianaria, — 
4 Tetrandria, — 
5 Pentandrig, — 


HH 


6 Hexandria, — 
7 Heptandria, — 
8 Octaudria, — 
9 Enneandria, — 
10 Decaudria, — 
11 Dodecandria, — 


12 Icaſandria, — 


— — 


* 


14 Didynamia, — 


ts Tetradynamia, 


16 Monadelphia, — 


17 Diadelphia, — 


. 18 Poly adelphia, — 
der, 19 Syngene/ia, nc 


— 20 Gynandria, — 


[| 


21 Monoecia, = — 
22 Dioecia.— — 


5 23 Polygamia, — 


— 24 Cryptogamia, — 


13 Polyandria, — 


E XA M FL EY 
Ginger, Indian arrow-root, turmerick, blite. 
Jeſſamy, privet, olive, lilac, ſpeedwell. 
Valerian, tamarind, iris, and the graſſes. 


Scabious, teazel, madder, holly, woodroof, 


Bell-flower, bind-weed, mullein, thorn-apple, pert- 
winkle, and the rough-leaved and umbelliferous 
plants. p | | 

Snow-drop, narciſſus, tulip, aloe, hyacinth. 

Horſe-cheſnut. N 


Indian-creſs, heath, French-willow. 


Bay, rhubarb. 


Fraxinella, rue, rhododendron, lychnis. 
Purſlane, houſe-leek, aſarabacca. | 


Peach, medlar, apple, roſe, cinquefoil. 


Herb-chriſtopher, POPPY» lark-ſpur, columbine, | 


Savory, byſſop, ground-ivy, baulm, toad- flax, fox- 


glove, agnus caſtus, bear's-breech. 
Scurvy-graſs, candytuft, water-creſs, ſtock, woad. 


Geranium and the mallow tribe. | 
Fumatory, milk-wort, and the pea-bloom flowers. 
Orange, chocolate-nut, St. John's-wort. 


Violet, balſam, cardinal-flower, and the flowers 
termed compound, as dandelion, ſuccory, thiſtle, 


cudweed, tanſey, blue- bottle. 


Orchis, ladies-ſlipper, arum, vanelloe, birth-wort, 


paſſion- flower. 


Mulberry, nettle, oak, cypreſs, fir, cucumber. _ 


Willow, hop, ſpinnage, poplar, mercury, juniper. 
White hellebore, pellitory, orach, fig. | 


Ferns, moſſes, muſhrooms, flags. 


1thor never loſing fight of the ſtamina, which are his leading and ſole charaQter« 


>ry 3 for in practice it is found to be of all others the moſt difficult and intricate. . 
the 15th, 16th, 15th, 19th, and zoth, might have been rendered ſuch, without 


. 


This celebrated Method is founded upon the Figure of the Petal 
Figure being more conſtant than Regularity or Numbe 


"Herbs and under-ſhrubs 


"Bearing flowers 
With petals 
| | [The flowers ſimple 
| | 1 Having one petal "BA 
| | that is bell ſhaped, 1 C 
3th | 
| | | | 4 fennel-ſhaped, — 21 
| n ö of various figures, 3 4 
Llip- ſhaped — 41 
\ Having more petals than one 

f that are crols-ſhaped, - — 5 ( 
4 4 diſpoſed circularly, — — 61 

4 | ; pom flowers growing in umbels — 7 
| 4 emerging from the tube of the calix, 8 ( 

| diſpoſed like thoſe of the lily, — 9g 1 
4 | | ſhaped like a butterfly, — 101 

{ of various figures, — — 11 . 

| The flowers compound 

with hollow florets, I 

J with florets flat above and hollow below, 13 « 

| T with hollow and flat florets, — 14. 

without petals, — — — 15 

not bearing flowers, | 

with feeds, — — 6. 

9 * ſeeds, — — 17 

| | Trees and ſhrubs, 35 
withcut petals, ſ the flowers not growing in catkins, — 
1055 flowers growing in Catkins, — — 19 

with one petal, 9 —ͤ— — 0. 


with more petals than one, 
diſpoſed circularly like thoſe of the roſe, 21 


ſhaped like a butterfly, — — 22 


Obſervation— The 4th, 5th, 7th, 9th, 10th, 213th, 14t 


Lt TE 


Petals, in which Reſpect it is 9 to that of Rivinus and Knay 
lumber. According to it, Plants are primarily divided into 


s 


CLASSES. 


1 Campaniformes, = 


2 Infundibuliformes, 


3 Anomali, 


— — 


4 Labiati, — TIEY 


5 C ruciformes, 


- 6 Raſacei, 1 ICE 


- #7 Unbellati, 


8 Caryophyllaei, = 


* 

- 9 Liliacei, 

— 10 Papilionacei, 
- 11 Anomali, 


= 12 Fl l, 


„ 13 Semifloſculaſt, 
- 14 Radiati, 


Is Apetali, 


TY 


3 — 


16 Spermatophorat, = 


- 17 Aſpermae, 


— 18 Aperali, 
— 19 Amentacei, 


— 20 Monopetali, 


+ | 21 Raſacei, — — 


— 22 n 


zth, 24tb, and 


Ad 


M'E T H © D. 


EXAMPLES. 


Deadly night- ſhade, gentian, convolvulus, navel-wort, m 
low, cucumber, bell-flower, ladies bed-ſtraw. 


Tobacco, thorn-apple, primroſe, valerian, borrage, lool 
ſtrife, mullein, night-ſhade. 


Arum, birth-wort, toad-flax, bear” 5-breech, ſpurge. 
Sage, mint, baulm, germander. | 


Scurvy-graſs, lock, alyſfum. 
Amaranthus, poppy, paſſion-flower, rue, ſaxifrage. 


Hemlock, chervil, angelica. 


Pink, lychnis, chrift. | f 


h Aſphodel, hyacinth, iris, tulip, lily, crown- imperial. 


Vetch, lupine, trefoil, pea. 


Balſam, violet, fumatory, dyer's-weed, monk's-hood, fra 
inella, orchis, columbine. 


Thiſtle, burdock, tanſy, cud-weed, ſcabious, teazel, glot 
amaranth, | 


Dandelion, goat's-beard, hawk-weed. 
Aſter, golden- rod, groundſel, feverfew, marigold, ſun- flow 
Aſarabacca, dock, amaranthus, hemp, nettle, and the graf 


The ferns. | | 
Moſſes, muſhrooms, ſea-weed. 


Aſh, box, fig. 
Walnut, oak, beech, fir, cypreſs. 


Buckthorn, privet, jeſſamy, olive, lilac, elm, acacia, eld 
honey- ſuckle. 


Sumach, lime, tamariſk, horfe- cheſnut, nettle- tree, ivy, vi 


maple, tea, peach, cherry, palms, apple, roſe, my 
medlar. 


Broom, St. John's-bread, coral-tree, falſe acacia, coronil 


BOTANICAL DICTIONARY. 


n 


— — 


AC 

A in compoſition ſignifies wzzh 
out, as herbe acalyces, herbs 

or plants that want the calyx : Her- 

be acaules, plants that- want the 

aulis or ſtem 

ACALYCES Plantæ, (from 2 
priv. and 'calyx), having no calyx, 
or flower- cup. Vide CALIX. 

This is the name of the 15th claſs 
in Wachendorffius's Natural Me- 
thod, and conſiſts of ſuch plants as 

ave no flower cup. . 

ACANACE E, the name of the 
12th claſs in Cæſalpinus's Syſtema- 
tic Method, conſiſting entirely of 
compound flowers. It anſwers to 
part of Linnzus's claſs Syngene/ra, 
and is exemplified in the dande- 
lion, (leontodon)., Vide SyYNGE- 
NESIA, 55 

ACAULES Herbæ, (from a 
priv. and caulis); herbs that want 
the caulis or ſtem. The 20th claſs, 


Por family, in Magnolius's Method. 


ide CAULISs. 
ACINI, the ſmall berries which 
compoſe the fruit of a mulberry, 
bramble, ſtrawberry, c. 
ACOTYLEDONES, (from 4 
priv. and cotyledon) ; plants ſo called 


AAA 


} SPINA. . 


AE 


| whoſe ſeeds are not furniſhed with. 


cotyledons, or lobes, and conſe- 
quently, put forth noſeminal leaves; 
All the moſſes are of this kind, 
Vide COTYLEDON. 

ACULEUS, (from acus, a needle); 
a prickle, or ſharp point. A ſpe- 
cies of armature, or offenſive wea- 
pon, with which the ſtems and 
branches of ſeveral plants are fur- 
niſhed. Vide ARMa. It is particu- 


larly remarkable in roſe, raſpberry, 


currant and berberry buſhes. 

The prickle differs from the 
thorn, /pina, another ſpecies of ar- 
mature, in being only a prolonga- 
tion of the cortex or outer bark of 
the plant, and in no ſort connect- 
ed with, or proiruded from the 
wood, This is apparent from the 
facility with which ſuch prickles 
are detached from the ſtem alon 
with the bark. Hence, likewiſe, 
they are leſs rigid than the other 
ſpecies of weapon alluded to,which, 
being an expanſion or production 


of the lignous body, cannot be de- 
tached without rending and tearing 
the ſubſtance of the wood. Viae 


Daha- 


A 


A G 
Duhamel compares prickles on 
the ſurface of plants, to the nails 
and claws of animals. 

Prickles are either, 

Recti, ſtraight ; as in /olanum in- 
dicum; 

Incurvi, bent inwards; as in mi- 
moſa cineraria; 1 

+Recurvi, bent outwards. 

Tomento/fi, downy, or covered 
with tomentum, a ſilver- white wooly 
appearance, as in the /clanum ſanc- 
tum. Vide TouzRNTUu. | 

Aceroſi, chaſty ; ſolanum tomentoſum. 
Geminati, growing in pairs; as in 
euphorbia canarienſis, and euphorbia 
offietnarum. Jen 

ADVERSIFOLIZA Plantae, 
(from adver/us, oppoſite; and ſo- 
lium, a leaf); plants whole leaves 
ſtand oppoſite to each other, on the 
ſame ſtem or branch. The name 
of the 5th claſs in Sauvage's Me- 
thodus Foliorum, exemplified in va- 
lerian, teazel, honey-ſuckle, and 
the labiated, or lipp'd flowers. Vide 
LaB1aTUs. 

ASTIVALES Plantae, (from 
eſtas, ſummer); plants which flower 
in ſummer. The ſecond divifion 
or Claſs of Du Pas's Method or ar- 
rangement from the four ſeaſons of 
the year, conſiſting of herbs which 
flower in ſummer. | 

AFORA, (from @ priv. and fores, 
a door); having no doors or valves. 
The name of a claſs in Camellus's 


Method, conſiſting of plants whoſe 


pericarpium or ſeed-veſſel is not 
furniſhed with the incloſure or ex- 
ternal covering called a valvule. 
Vide VALvuLa. 

AGGREGATUS Flas, (from ag- 
gregare, to aſſemble, or collect); pro- 
perly ſignifies a flower conſiſting of 


a number of ſmaller flowers, or 


fruQifications, collected into a head 


> 


A G 


by means of ſome part common to 
them all. In this view, aggregate 
flowers ſtand oppoſed to ſimple flow- 
ers, which have a ſingle fructifica- 
tion, compleat in its parts, none of 
which are common to many flowers. 
Vide SiuPLEX Flos. 

From the deſcription of aggre- 
gate flowers, Juſt given, it is evi- 
dent that each of the ſmaller flow- 
ers will not conſtitute a compleat 
fructification of itſelf; as one or 
two of the eſſential parts of fructi- 
fication are only common to the 
whole bundle or heap. It happens, 
however, ſometimes, that the par- 
tial lower, will be furniſhed with a 
part analogous to the common part 
in the aggregate flower. Thus in 
compound flowers, (the Syngene/ia 
of Linnnzus), the florets or partial 
flowers are generally furniſhed with 
a proper calyx or flower-cup, though 
the calyx is one of the common 
parts in ſuch compound flowers, 
The ſame thing occurs in ſeveral 


not compound. Thus thrift, or 
ſea- pink, faticez ſcabious, ſcabioſa; 
teazel, dipſacus; blue-daiſy, globu- 
laria; button-wood, cephalanthus; 
hartwort of Crete, zordy/ium ; hog 's- 
fennel, peucedanum; laſerwort, la- 


| /erpitium ; lovage, liguſticum ; pil- 


tacia-nut, piſfacia; &C, are fur- 
niſhed with a common and proper 
calyx. On the other hand, Leuca- 
dendron, filver-tree, protea; carrot, 


daucus; cow - parſnep, heracleum ; 


carvy, carum; dill, anethum; parſ- 

ley, apium; & c. tho' furniſhed with 

a common calyx, under different 

appellations, have ſcarce any proper 

flower cups for the different florets, 

„ the aggregate flower is 
2. 
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other aggregate. flowers, which are | 


„ | 
The common part in aggregate 
flowers, is either the receptacle, or 
the calyx. Vide ReceeTacuLun, 
and CALIX. | | 
From the different ſtructure, diſ- | 
poſition, and other circumſtances 
of theſe common parts, ariſes a 
ſevenfold diviſion of aggregate 
flowers. The aggregate, proper)y 
ſo called ; the compound, the um- 
bellate, the cymoje, the amenta- 
ceous, the glumaſe, and the /pad: 
cecus flowers. Vide Compogitus 
Flos, UNMBBLLATuS Flos, Sc. 
Theſe all agree in being compo- 
ſed of florets, called by Linnæus, 
Hoſculi, which are united and con- 
nected together by means of ſome 
part or parts common to the whole; 


£4 


of the flower, and the other of the 
fruit. | 

_ Valerian, button-wood, and Ame- 
rican hog weed, Boerbavia, have 
ſcarce any common calyx. 


In the genus brunia, the proper 


calyx or perianthium is pentaphyl- 
lous, or conſiſts of five diſtinct 


leaves, 7 

Theſe are the moſt remarkable 
exceptions to the general deſcrip- 

tion of aggregate flowers, properly 
fo eelled. | Fi 

AGGREGAT x, the ſeventh 
claſs in Royen's Natural Method; 
and forty-eighth order in Linuæus's 
Fragmenta Methodi Naturalis, con- 
fiſting of plants, whoſe flowers an- 
{wer to the deſcription given above, 
lt may not be improper here, to 


"obſerve, that theſe fragments of a 


natural method, have undergone 
ſeveral alterations ſince their firſt 
publication in the P4:lo/aphia Bo- 
tanica. The number of orders, 
oo, ſixty-eight, is now reduced to 
fiffy-eight; and beſides, that the 
names and places of theſe. orders 
have undergone a total revolution; 
ſeveral genera, that formerly were 
ranked under one title, are now 
diſperſed among a number of differ- 
ent titles or orders. To avoid con 
fuſion, therefore, let the reader 
keep in mind, that the fragments I 
always refer to, are thoſe publiſhed 
at the end of the ſixth edition of 
the Genera Plantarum, printed Hol- 
miæ, 1764. * 

To illuſtrate the above obferva- 
tion, I would remark, that theſe 
genera, lonicera, honey-ſuckle ; mit- 
chella, morinda, and loranthus, 
are removed into the order aggre- 


bat differ in the figure, propor- 
al tion, and diſpoſition of theſe parts. 
th The AccrEGATE FLOWER, pro- 
gh perly ſo called, has its florets erect- 
In ed on peduncles, or foot-ftalks : the 
5: receptacle, which is common, being 
ral Wi dilated, or extended in breadth for 
are that purpoſe. The calyx is like- 
or wiſe common, and univerſally that 
Ja; ſpecies which is called perianthium. | 
bu- In ſome flowers, each floret has . 
proper calyx, which is likewiſe” a | 
„ perianthium, and generally mono- 
la- phyllous, or of one piece. In 
piſ- others, there 1s either no proper 
fur- calyx at all, as in /eucadendron ; 
Per or it is fo very ſmall, as ſcarcely to 
ca be diſcerned; as in teazel. 
1 Oh Striking Structures. 
Kee; Scabious, /cabio/a ; has a double 
arſ- proper calyx, hs | 
with The genus mitchella has two di- 
rent Iſtinct flower-cups, and two florets 
oer placed upon a fingle germen, or 
1et5, fruit- bud. | 
. The genus morina has likewiſe 
Tue diſtinct perianthiums, the one 


gatae, which we are now confider- 
ing, from an order entitled , 
A 2 whieh 


| 
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which is not to be found in the im- 1 
proved editions of the fragments. 
In like manner, the genera /elago, 
eonocarpus, button- tree; and viſcum, 
miſletoe; which were formerly 
thrown into the laſt order, as vague, 
and of difficult arrangement, now 
make a part of the ſame order of 
aggregate flowers, | 

ALA, a wing; ſo the word lite- 
rally ſignifies. Among former bo- 
taniſts, it was uſed to expreſs the 
angle formed by the ſtem, with the 
branch or leaf. 

With Linnzus, and others, ala 
is the name of a membrane, which 
is affixed to ſome ſpecies of ſeeds, 
and, by its flying, helps to diſperſe 
them. Vide Semen. | 

Examples of the winged ſeed will 
be found in the fir, birch, and tu- 
lip-trees, /iriodendrum ; in the ag- 
gregate flower button-wood, cono- 
carpus; and the umbelliferous flow- 
ers, artedia, and dill, anethum. Vide 
UuBELLATus Flos. 

Meadow rue, F halirum; trum- 
pet- flower, Gignonia; red jaſmine, 
plumeria; tickſeed, coriſpermum; and 
queen's-july- flower, he/peris; are 
alſo furniſhed with ſeed- membranes 
of this kind. | 

ALZ, the two lateral, or fide 
petals of a papilionaceous, or butter- 
fly ſhaped flower. Yiae Parirlio- 
NACEUS Flos, and Diaper: Pria. 

ALBURNUM, (from albus, 
white); the ſoft white ſubſtance, 
which, in trees, is found between 
the liber or inner bark, and the 
wood, and, in progreſs of time, ac- 
quiring folidity, becomes itſelf 
the wood. From its colour, and 
comparative ſoftneſs, it has been 
ſtiled by ſome writers, the fat of 
trees, adeps arborum, TE 


tiles, of the ſeventeenth claſs, a/-# 


tute the third order of the twenty-# 


| 


> Is 

The a/burnum is found in largeſt 
quantities in trees that are vigo- 
rous; tho” in ſuch as languiſh, or 
are ſickly, there is a greater num- 
ber of beds. In an oak fix inches 
in diameter, this ſubſtance is nearly 
equal in bulk to the wood. In af 
trunk of one foot diameter, it is as 
one to three and a half; of two and 
a half feet diameter, as one to four 
and a half, &c. but theſe pro- 
portions vary according to the health 
and conſtitution of the trees. 1 
The alburnum is frequently 
gnawed in pieces by inſets, which 
lodge in the ſubſtance, and are nou - ., 


riſhed from it. 8 
ALG E, flags; one of the ſeven |F_, 
families, or natural tribes, into. 


which the whole vegetable kingdom 
is divided by Linnæus, in his P4i-F 
loſophia Botanica. They are defined 
to be plants, whoſe root, leaf and 
ſtem, are all one. Under this de- 
ſcription are comprehended all the 
ſea-weeds, and ſome other aquatic} 
plants. ; 

In the ſexual ſyſtem, they conſti- 


fourth claſs Cryptogamia; in Tour- 
nefort, the ſecond genus of the ſe. 
cond ſection, Marine, aut fluvia-® 


permæ vulgo habitæ; and the fifty 
ſeventh order in Linnæus's Frag- 
ments of a Natural Method. 5 
The diſcoveries made in this part 
of the vegetable kingdom, are un- 
certain, and imperelt : and the 
attempts, in particular, to arrange 
flags by the parts of the fructifica- 
tion, have not been attended with 
great ſucceſs. Dill: nius has arran- 
ged this order of plants, from their 
general habit and ſtructure; Mi- 
chelius from the parts of fructi- 
| fication. 
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ALOPECUROIDEA, (from alo- 
hecurus, fox-tail praſs) ; the name 


ſof a claſs, in Ray's, Montis, and 
EScheuchzerus's 
Graſſes. 


Diviſion of the 


ALTERNZ Plante, the name 
of the third and fourth claſſes of 


ESauvage's Methodus Foliorum, con- 
ſiſting of plants whoſe leaves are 
alternate: oppoſed to the claſs Ad- 
verſifoliæ of the ſame author, Vide 
EADVERSIFOLIE, 


AMARÆE Herbe, bitter herbs ; 


the name of a diviſion, or claſs, in 
= Hernandes, 
who have arranged plants accord- 
ing to their ſenfible qualities. 


and other botaniſts, 


AMENTACEUS Flos, (from 


= amentum); having that ſpecies of 
© calyx, called amentum. Vide Infra. 


All amentaceous flowers are ag- 
gregate. Vide AGGREGATUS Flos. 
An amentaceous aggregate flower 


has a filiform, or thread - ſhaped re- 
, ceptacle, along which are diſpoſed 
amentaceous /guamae, that is, ſcales 
forming an amentum or catkin. 


The willow-tree, /alix; birch, 


== betula ; beach, fagus; poplar, po- 
= plus; hazel, corylus; horn-beam, 
== carpinus; fir, pinus; walnut, ju 
= 2/ans ; oak, guercus; fig-tree, ficus ; 
= cypreſs, cupreſſus; and other trees, 
are amentaceous, 


It does not appear abſolutely ne- 


eeſſary for a flower of this kind to 
have an amentum for its calyx. 
In fact, the leſſer burdock ; the ge- 


nus ambreſia; baſtard-feverfew, par- 


tbenium; Jeſuit's-bark- tree, iva; 
pellitory, parietaria; the nettle, 


urlica; &c. which are reckoned by 


Linnæus, among the amentaceous 
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fication. ——Each has conſiderable flowers, have either a perianthium 
I erit. 


or involucrum for their calyx. Yide 
PERIANTHIUM and INVOLUCRUM. 
The greateſt part of the amen- 
taceous flowers, belong to one of 
the claſſes Monecia, or Diæcia of 
Linnzus. Yide Monotcia, Dios- 
CIA. 5 
Beſides the common amentum, 
ſeveral of the amentaceous flowers 
have a proper calyx or perianthium; 
as cynomorium; burr- reed, ſparga- 
nium; ſand-box-tree, hura; piſta- 
cia nut, &c, and many others. 
AMENTACEZ, the thirty ſecond 
claſs of Boerhaave's Method, and 
nineteenth of Tournefort's, com- 
prehending trees only. In Lin- 
næus's Methodus Calycina, it is the 
third claſs ; in his Fragments, the 
fiftieth order; and in Roy en's Na- 
tural Method, the fourth claſs, 
It is not eaſy to give an exact 
deſcription of the idea Linnæus 
ſeems to have affixed to amenta- 
ceous plants; for, in the Philo/ophia 
Botanica, he calls ſeveral flowers 
amentaceous, which have not an 
amentum for their calyx; and, in 
his Fragments of a Natural Method, 
the order amentaceae does not con- 
tain the cypreſs, juniper, arbor 
vitz, thuja; ſand-box-tree, and 
other cone- bearing trees, whoſe ca- 
lyx is an amentum. | | 
We obſerved above, that in Boer- 
haave and Tournefort, the term 
amentaceous reſpects trees only. In 
the latter, the claſs amentacei con- 
ſtitutes the ſecond diviſion of ape- 


talous trees; that is, of trees want- 
ing the petals, or painted leaves; 
and conſiſts of flowers, attached in 
a bundle, or heap, round a com- 


751 thread, or ſlender receptacle; 
A 3 


which 
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Which thread is deſcribed under the 
name of 

AMENTUM, catkin ; a ſpecies 
of calyx, conſiſting of a great num- 
ber of chaffy ſcales, diſperſed along 
a flender thread, or receptacle, 
which, from its reſemblance to A 
cat's rail, has obtained, in Engliſh, 
the name of catkin ; in French, 
chaton; and by many botaniſts, the 
fimilar appellation of cazulus. The 
term amentum is uſed by Tourne- 
fort and Linnzus, and 1s ſynoni- 
mous to Julus, nucamentum, and 
catulus, in other writers. Vide 
CaALIx. 

An amentum, as defined by Lin- 
nzus, is a compoſition of a calyx, 
and a common receptacle. The 
Squamac, or ſcales, that form the 
- amentum, mix alternately with the 
flowers, and reſemble the chaff 1 in 
an ear of corn. 

This ſpecies of calyx occurs fre- 
quently in the claſſes Menæcia, and 
Diœcia of Linnæus; that is, it is 
found to ſupport male and female 
flowers, that grow either on the. 
ſame root, as in the former claſs, 
or on two diſtinct roots, as in the 
latter. a4 

In the horn beam, carpinus; an 
amentum ſupports both male and 
female flowers, on the ſame root. 

In the willow, /a/zx ; and the 
poplar, populus; an amentum ſup- 
ports male and female flowers on 
diſtinct roots. 

Male and female flowers, when 
produced from the ſame root, are 
ſometimes mixed together, ſome- 
times placed at a conſiderable di- 
ſtance on the ſame plant. In the 
latter caſe, it is not uncommon to 
find an amentum ſupporting the 


flowers of one ſex, and a inn 


4 
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thium thoſe of the other. This i 
exactly what happens in the hazel. 
nut, corylus; Where the male and] 
female flowers are removed fron 


each other, on the ſame plant. 
The male flowers form an amen n 
tum; the female flowers are incloſedſ tals 
by a perianthium. In like manner 
the walnut-tree, juglans; and the. | 
ſand-box tree, Hhura; have on the oe 
ſame root their male flowers, with WE 
an amentum; their female flower gh 
with a perianthium. : oh 
Arbor vitæ, thuja ; and the cy- wir 
preſs tree, have, upon the ſame c 
root, the male flowers formed i into, c 
an amentum, and the female gow" 


ers into a cone. Vide CoxnitFer a, 
Of plants that have male and fe- 


male flowers on diſtin roots, Diz- 1 2 
cia; the piſtacia-nut has its male Eq 
flowers only formed into an amen- © 
tum; a perianthium ſurrounding| - 
the female. The ſame thing hap- = 


pens in the juniper-tree, and ſhrub- 
by-horſe tail, ephedra. | 
Flowers that are ſupported by an 
amentum, w whether male or female, by 
or both, generally want the petals, # 
or painted leaves. Vide Peralum, 
and Cororta. This obſervation # 
is exemplified in the oak, beech, 
hazel, cypreſs, piltacia-nut, and 8 
| ſeveral others. 4 
The following are exceptions to 
| the general rule. 5 
In the genus carex, which has 
male and female flowers produced | 
on the ſame root, the female flow- 
ers have a zectarium, but no petals; : 
the male flowers have neither pe- 
tals, nor nectarium. Vide NzcT a- + 
RIUM. * | 
The contrary, of this happens i in 
the willow, /a/;x; where the male | þ 
and temale flowers are produced on 
diſtin | 2 


5 


in thoſe of the latter. 


tree have no corolla. | 
have three rigid pecals, which con- 
tinue till the fruit is arrived at ma- 


3 ang, 
man); a plant is ſaid to be andro- 
gyncus, which produces both male 
and female flowers 


AN 


© Jitint roots. The male flowers 
bave a nefarium, and want petals; 


the female want both. 
In the poplar-tree, pepulus, both 


male and female flowers want pe- 


rium. 


he male flowers of the birch- 


: tree have a. proper corolla, conſiſt 
ing of one petal, deeply divided 


into four parts. The female flow 


ers have no corolla that is percep- 
W t1be, 


Both male and female flowers 


of the walnut-tree, juglans; are 
KT furniſhed with a corolla, 
corolla is cut into fix parts in flow- 


but this 
ers of che former ſex; into four 


Horn- beam, carpinus; whoſe male 


flowers want the corolla, has its fe- 
male flowers furniſhed with one 
in the form of a calyx, conſiſting of 
one piece, divided into ſix parts 


The male flowers of the juniper- 
The female 


turity. 3 
ANDRO GVYNA Planta, (from 
a man, and wu, ' a wo- 


on the ſame; 
root; as the walnut, birch, horn- 
beam, nettle, oak, cheſnut, fir, 
box, mulberry, hazel, cypreſs, cat's 
tail, 7ypha, plane tree, and many 
others. | ; | 

N. B. The nettle and mulberry, 


produce male and female flowers, 
either on the ſame, or diſtinct roots. 
ide MascuLvs Flos, and FEMI- 


dEUS Flos. | 
Androgynous plants rue e 


the clais Monæcia, in Linnæus; 
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vide Moro CIA; and have fre- 
quently an amentum for their calyx. 
Vide AMENTUM. | 
ANGIOSPERMEL Herbae, 
(from dye, a veſſel; and cee, a 
ſeed); herbs, whoſe ſeeds are in- 


| cloſed in a covering, or veſlel; in 


oppoſition to gymnoſperme, where 
the ſeeds are placed naked in the 
bottom of the flower-cup, without 
any other external covering what- 
ever. In this view, Hermannus 
divides all ſuch herbs as are fur- 
niſned with petals, into gymno- 


Spermous and angieſpermous. 


The firſt ſeven claſſes exhauſt the 
diviſion ariing from the number, 


Fe. of naked ſeeds : from the eighth 


| claſs to the eighteenth incluſive, the 


herbs are angio/permous, or fur- 
niſhed with a ſeed-veſſel. The dif- 
ferent ſtructure of ſuch ſee.l-veſſels, 
their number, and other circum- 
ſtances, ſuggeſt very properly the 
diviſion into claſſes. Thus the 
ſeed veſſel in ſome plants is dry, 
and hard, and denominated a cap- 
ſule ; in others, it is a pod, as in 
the pea, bean, cabbage; in ſome a 
berry; in ſome, 'a fleſhy, or pulpy 
ſubſtance, containing a capſule ; as 
the apple, pear, &c. in others, a 
fleſhy or pulpy ſubſtance, contain- 
ing a ſtone; as the cherry, plumb, 
peach. Again, ſome plants have 
only one capſule ; others have 
two, three, or more. It is evident, 
what beautiful diviſions muſt na- 
turally ariſe from a view of the 
whole vegetable kingdom in this 
way. In fact, the greateſt number 


of Hermannus's claſſes are true na- 
tural aſſemblages; whilſt the ſo 
much boaſted fyſtem of Linnzus, 
ſeparates things that ought never to 
be disjoined, and brings Ou | 

uc 
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ſuch as agree in nothing but the 


ſingle circumſtance that is the foun- 
dation of his method. 

ANGYOSPERMIA, the name 
of the ſecond order in the claſs D:- 
dynama of Linnæus. Vide Dipy- 
NAMIA. 

Hermannus, we have ſeen, uſed 
this term in its moſt extenſive ſenſe. 
Linnzus, the profeit retormer of 
botanical language, has reſtricted 
it to a few penera of plants, in a 


claſs, whoie characteriſtic it is to 


have four ſtamina, two of which 
are long, and two ſhort. Vide 
STAMM EN. 

For the particular claſſic cha- 
racters of didynamia, ſee the term 
jtſelf. 

With reſpect to this order, angy- 
ofpermia, the only eſſential cha- 
racter is, that the ſeeds are placed 
in a pericarpium, or veſſel ; a cha- 
rater which is conſtant, and di— 
ſtinguiſhes this order from the other, 
Cymnoſpermia, under every form. 

The genus /elago, has no peri- 
carpium; but its ſingle ſeed, inſtead 
of being lodged in the bottom of 


the calyx, as in the order Cymno 


ſpermia, is involved, or infolded by 
the corolla; the tube, or lower part 
of which is ſmall, and narrowed for 
that purpoſe. 3 oY 

The ſligma, in this order, is ge- 
nerally obtuſe. Yide SrIOGMA. 

Fox-glove, digitalis; american- 
viburnum, lantana; bear's-breech, 
acanthus; torenia, ſelago and ovieda, 
have an acute ſtigma. 

The corolla is univerſally mono- 
petalous, both in this and the other 
order, except in the genus melian- 
tbus, honey- flower; which has four 
* and a nectarium of one 
eaf. | 
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The corolla too, is generally rin. 
gent, or gaping. 

In figwort, /crophularia; fox- 
glove, digitalis ; ſelago, and ſome 
other genera which belong to this 
order, the corolla ſpreads at the 
top. | 

Many plants of this order, have 
a double ſtigma. Take the follow. 
ing examples: broom- rape, ora- 
anche; oily purging-grain, /e/a- 
mum; Chaſte-tree, witex; mimu-x 
lus, &fc. 

From the reſemblance which the 
corolla of the plants of this order 
bears to a maſque, Tournefort has 
diſtinguiſhed them by the name of 
perſonati, or maſqued- flowers; which 
conſtitute the third claſs in his 
Vide PERSON ATI. 

The order Angio/permia, is ſyno- 
nimous to Perſonatæ, the fortieth 
order of Linnæus's Fragments, and 
makes part of the twelfth claſs Rin- 
gentes, in Royen's Natural Method, 
It is howeyer to be obſerved, that 
Linnzus's Natural Order, Per/e- 
natæ, contains ſeveral genera that do 
not belong to the ſecond order of 
the claſs Didynamia, in his Sexual 
Syſtem ; as ſpeedwell, veronica; 
malabar-nut, juſticia; hedge-hyſlop, 
gratiola; vervain, verbena; which 
belong to the ſecond claſs, Dian- 
aria. 

The term angioſpermous, is equi- 
valent to Rivinus's Semina tecta Pe- 
ricarpio, ſeeds covered with a peri- 
carpium. 


ANGULI Folii, the prominent In 


parts of an horizontal leaf. Vid 

FoLiuu. 
ANIlSOCSTEMONOPETALÆ, 

the barbarous name of the fifth 


claſs in Wachendorffius' Natural 


ANQ- 


Method. 


A N 


ANOMALEZ, (from à priv. and | 


or, a law); irregular : the name 
the twenty-ſixth and thirty-third 
aſſes in Ray's Method. The for- 
ger, reſpecting herbs; the latter, 
rees. The eleventh claſs in Tour- 
efort's Method, has alio obtained 
his name, and conſiſts of plants 
hoſe corolla is compoſed of ſeveral 
regular and diſſimilar pieces, The 
conite, columbine, violet, fu- 
itory, lark-ſpur, orchis, fraxi- 
ella, and ſeveral other plants, 
hich have a zedtarium, are re- 
guced to this claſs of Tournefort. 
ide NECTARIUM. 
Auomalae is likewiſe the name of 
he fourth, thirteenth, and twenty- 
:cond claſſes of Pontedera's Syſtem, 
nd the ninth of Linnæus's Metho- 
us Calycina; or method derived 
rom the form, ſtructure, and ſitua- 
ion of the caly x. , 

ANOMOJODIPERIANTHEA, 
he barbarous name of the third 
laſs in Wachendorffius's Natural 
Method. 

ANTHE MID ES, the name of 
he eleventh claſs, in Cæſalpinus's 
Pyſtem; containing a number of 
plants, which are furniſhed with 
ſeveral naked ſeeds within a com- 
non calyx, each petal or floret 
having a ſingle ſeed. It anſwers to 
Part of the Hyngeneſious, or com- 
Pound flowers of Linnæus; and is 


æſalpinus's twelfth claſs, Acanaceæ, 
r Cichoracæ, contains the remain- 

Ing part of the compound flowers. 
ide Acanacez, c. 


iower); the Apex of Ray, Tour- 
pefort, and Rivinus; the Cap/ula 
Naminis of Malpigbi. Fide Phi- 


Exemplified in the daiſy, Sellis. 


ANT HE RA, (from ave, a 


AN 


ſummit, , or top of the ſtamen, 
connected with the flower, and 
elevated by means of the filament, 
or thread. MFide STAMEN, and 
FILAMENTUM. 5 
From the great utility of the fine 
duſt-contained within this part of 
the fructification, Linnæus has di- 
ſtinguiſned it by the name of an- 
thera, or, the fliwer, by way of 
eminence, 

The fine and coloured duſt con- 
tained within it, which he has de- 
nominated Pollen, is diſcharged, 
when ripe, for the impregnation of 
the plant, by' the anthera, which 
{wells and burſts open for that pur- 
poſe. Yide PoLLtn. hs 

This is a leading principle in 
the celebrated Sexual "Syſtem of 
Linnæus. | 


Natural Structure. 


The moſt natural ſtructure of the 
anthera, by which I always mean 
the moſt common, or that which 1s 
found to obtain in the greateſt num- 
ber of plants, is, in point of ſitua- 
tion, to be placed on the top of the 


filament; in point of number, a 
fingle anthera to each filament. 


Different and ftriking Structures. 


We obſerved above, that the ge- 
nerality of plants have a fingle an- 
thera to each filament ; the follow- 
ing are exceptions to the general 
rule. 

The herb mercury, mercurialis, 
and ranunculus, have two antherz e 
to each filament ; this is ſtyled by 
Linnzus, anthera didyma; and 18 
frequently found in the claſs Mo- 


necia. 


ia Botanica, pag. 134. The 


Fumi. 
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Fumitory, fumaria ; 
antheræ to each filament. 

Bryony, bryonia; has five an- 
therz to three filaments ; a ſingle 

anthera upon one of the filaments, 

and the remaining four equally. di- 
vided between the other two. 

The chocolate- nut, 7heobroma ; 
has five antherz to each filament. 

The bean, pea, vetch, furze, 
trefoil, liquorice, and all the other 
butter-fly ſhaped flowers (the Dia: 
delphia of Linnæus) have gene- 
rally ten antheræ to two filaments, 
or, more properly, to two ſets of 
united ſtamina. 
The gourd, cucurbita, has one 
anthera, common to thiee filaments. 

Dandelion, feverfew, groundiel, 
and all the other compound flowers, 
(the Syngens/ia of Linnæus) have 
one anthera, common to five fila- 
ments: or, to ſpeak more properly, 
five antheræ united in a cylinder, 
are placed upon five diſtinct and ſe- 
parate filaments. 

The genera chelone, and marty- 
nia, which belong to the claſs Di- 
dynamia of Linnæus, and conſe- 


has three 


quently have four ſtamina, two of | 


which are long, and two ſhort, are 
very fingular in their firuQture. 
Within the uppermoſt, or talleſt 
pair of ſtamina, is placed the rudi- 
ment of a fifth filament, ſhacp and 
pointed, without an anthera. 
Vervaing verbena, though of che 
claſs Diandria, has four filaments, 


two ſhorter than the reſt, and but 


wo antheræ. Some ſpecies of ver- 
Vain have four antheræ. 

Hedge-hyſſop, gratiola, likewiſe 
of the claſs Diandria, has four tila- 
ments; two ſhorter than the 1ett, 


and barren ; that is, without 752 


_ In ſome ſpecies, three an- 
heræ are wanting. | 


* 


| 


\ niſted with one or more cells, e. 
culi, 


| AN 
In a ſpecies of the trumpet-flower 


bignonia, called by Linnzus «© 4 
talpa, there are only two perfe} h 
ſtamina, or ſtamina with anther, - 


The three remaining rudimeny 
of ſtamina, are ſhorter than the 
other two, and want the ay. 
thera. . | 

Turmerick, curcama; of Lin 
næus's firſt claſs, Monandria; ha 
five ſtamina, four of Which are in; 
perfect, or, according to Linnæus 
caſtrated; that is, want the antheræ. 

Some ſpecies of geranium, part. 
cularly that called by Linnæus Ci. 
cuiarium, have the filaments furniſh. 
ed alternately only, with anthera; 
that is, five antheræ to ten fila. 


ments. / 

The antherz, we obſerved, are ; 
generally ſeated on the tops of th * 
hlaments. ſt 


Ihe herb 8 and afarabacca, 
aſarum, have the antheræ fixed 
to the middle or ſides of the fila. 
ments. | | 

Birth- wort, ariſtolochia, has nog 
filaments; the antherz, which are 
{ix in number, adhere to the ſtigma, 

In cuckow pint, arm, there an 
likewiſe no filaments, unleſs a num- 
ber of nectaria, thick at the baſe, I 
and terminated with thread-ſhapelÞ 
tendiils. The antheræ are nume- 
rous, four-cornered, placed between 
a double row of — 8175 and ad- 
here to the receptacle, Which, in 
this genus, is a ſpadix. Vide Spabix. 

The aotherez are generally fur-B 


for containing the fine duſt, 
or vivifying poweer, mentioned 
above. 


Mercury, has one cell. 
Hellebore, has two cells. 3 


* * . * 
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Orchis, three; and 

Fritillaria, four. 

The powder, when ripe, is diſ- 
harged by the anthera, which 
\urſts, either on the fide, as in moR,, 
owers; on the top, or apex, as in 
now-drop; or through the Whole 
zngth downwards, as in barren- 
ort, epimedium; and lion's leaf, 
ontice. 

This burſting of the antherz, is 
iled by Linnæus, Dehiſcentia; and 
here the opening is very minute, 
s in ſome ſpecies of antheræ, it is 
-rmed APERTURA. 


11-8 
_ em, expreſſi ing the mode of connec- 
fla tion of ihe Anthera auvith the Fi- 


lament. 


AN T HERR ERECTE, ere, or 
raight antheræ; when they are 
aſtened by either extremity to the 
dp of the filament; by the baſe, 
in moſt plants; or by the top, 
in meadow-ſaffron, colchicum. 
AN THE RR INCUMBENTES, an- 
ere which lie upon the filaments, 
are faſtened to them by the 
es,; oppoſed to erectæ. 
This term is exemplified in ſea- 
Fink, /atice; the currant tree, 
| . the pink, dianthus ; ſea-daf- 
dil, pancratium, &c. 
Ax T HERR VERSATILES, Veer- 
g about like a vane, or weather- 
dck ; when they are placed hori- 
ntally on the top of the filament, 


d conſequently ſo poized, as to 
fur-Wrn on it, like a vane, or the 

3 4 edle of a compaſs. - Exemplified 
uſt, 


cock*s-comb, celo/ia; geranium, 
tia, amaranthus, and eriocaulon, 

Note, the verſatile anthera, is a 
cies of the incumbent. 


A N 
enus ceftus, have their antherz 
| ivcumbenr, or attached by the 
fides, not to a filament, but to a 
nectarium, the upper-lip of which 
ſerves in the laſt * inſtead of a 
hlament. 


Terms of Figuve ond Reltnblinee; 


Anthera Linearis, ſmall, and flen- 
der, like a line; as heliocarpus, fa- 
pelia, &c. 
Anthera Subulata, awl ſhaped, or 
narrowing towards the top; as in 
the genus rela. 

Anthera Haſtata, like a ſpear, or 
Javelin, as in the genus zacquizia. 

Anihera Oblonga, ot an oblon 
hgure, or much ſonger than broad; 
as in the capſicums, bload- flower, 
hemanthus; and evolvulus. 

Arthera Bicornis, with divifions 
like two horns ; as in winter- green, 
gyrola; whortle-berries,: waccinium, 

Aulbera Bifida, parted half-way 
down in two; as in heath, erica, - 

Anthera Biloba, parted more than 
half-way down in two, with wide and 
concave diviſions, as in eye- bright. 

Anthera Sagittata, arrow- ſhaped; 
as in crocus, flax, linum; and. the 
pine apple, bromelia. 

Anthera Cordata, heart- ſhaped ; as 
{weet-weed, capraria ; tinus, Avid: 

Anthera Reniformis, kidney- ſhaped; f 
as in gizora, and tradeſcantia. 

The kidney ſhaped anthera, as 
well as the kidney ſhaped ſeeds, 
is very common in the claſs Mos 
nadelphia of Linnæus. 

Anthera Ovala, egg-naped; as 
in limeum. 

Authera Subovata, nearly. ap- 
proaching to the egg ſhape, as in 
ſparrow- wort, paſſerina. 


Anthera Rotunda and Globo/a, tho? þ 


Indian flowering-reed, and the 


diſtinguiſhed by Linnæus, ſeem to be 
of 


_—_— * — 
FSG * 
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cf equa! import ; round, or without 


any angles; calamus, a genus of 


the Hexandria of Linnzus, furniſhes 


an example of the former term ; 


the herb mercury, mercurialis, of 
the latter. | | | 

Anthera Subrotunda, roundiſh, or 
a little round ; as in louſe-wort; ce- 
raltium; american viburnum, /an- 
tana; orach, ariiplex; american 
night- ſhade, phytolacca ; baſtard 
milk-vetch, phaca. | 5 

Antbera Trigona, three-cornered; 
as in the roſe. 

AntheraTetragona, four- cornered; 
as in hemp, cannabis; the poplar, 
populus; and fraxinella, dictamnus. 
Antbera Lunulata, and Lunularis, 
creſcent, or moon-ſhaped; as in 
the ſtrawberry, and marſh cinque- 
foil, comarum. 

Theſe are the moſt remarkable 
terms for expreſſing the ſhape and 
figure of the antherz ; to particu- 
larize them all, with the minute 
exactneſs of Linnzus, in his Genera 
Plantarum, would be endleſs, and, 
indeed, is altogether unneceſſary. 

The following terms relating to 
the anthera, cannot be diſpoſed 
under any particular head. 

Antbera Acuta, ſharp, or terminat- 
ing in an acute angle; as in comfrey, 
Jymphytum; and honey-wort, cerinthe. 
Anthera Acuminata, tapering to a 
point; as in fox-glove, digitalis; 
and thlaſpi. 4 - 

Anthera Obtuſa, blunt, oppoſed 
to the two former ; as in herb-ben- 


net, geum; bear's breech, acanthus. | 


Anibtra Diſtiucta, diſtin, or un 
connected with each other; as in 
moſt plants. 

Ant hera Diftans, a term expreſ- 
ſing the remoteneſs of the antheræ 


from each other; as in the genera 


ziziphora, and morina, 


A N 


Anthera Connivens, approaching 
or inclining towards each other 
oppoſed to the two former; as ii 
lung-wort, pulmonaria ; borage, b 
rago; night-ſhade, /olanum; an 
leveral genera of the claſs Driayn; 
mia, of Linnæus; as ſnap-dragon, 
antirrhinum ; ground-ivy, glecoma; 
ſavory, /aturcia, &c. 
Anthera Connata, Coherens, unite 
together; as in water milfoil, 205 
cularia. | 
Anthera Incurva, and Incurvai 
bowed, or crooked; as in vervain, 
verbena; and ſilk cotton-tree, bombax, 
Anthera Villoſa, covered with (oi 
hairs, wooly; as in bear's-breech 
acanthus. | 8 | 5 
Anthera Hirſuta, rough with hair 
as in the day nettle, lamium; an 
elephant's-head, rhinanthus. 
Anthera Membranacea, hard, lik 
parchment; as in the genus ?r:p/ari, 
Anthera Pellucida, ſhining, or tran- 
ſparent; as in moon-ſeed, meniſpen 
mum. This tranſparency is obſerve 
in the barren antheræ of the fe mal 
flower only; for this genus of 
plants belongs to the claſs Diæciſ 
of Linnæus, and conſequently, ha 
its male and female flowers uporjif 
diſtinct roots. Vide MascuLviy 
and Feminevus Fos. * 


Principles of the "ORIG" Method. 


1. Every vegetable is furniſh 
with flower and fruit. Hide FLlos 
and FRucTus, 

2. The flower and fruit togeth«M- 
conſtitute the fructification. Vid 
FrucTiFICATIO, > 

3. The fructification, therefore, 
is the eſſence of the vegetable. = 

4 The eſſence of the flower con 
ſiſts in the anthera and ſtigma. Vid 4: 
STIGMA, : 11 


AN 


-refore, conſtitute a flower, with 
without the calyx and corolla. 
e CALIx and COROLLA. 


6. The anthera produces, and, | 
yn <2 ripe, diſcharges a powder 
200 lled pollen, which, falling upon 


> ſtigma, is abſorbed by a tough 
Wd viſcid humour, with which the 
rface of that part is covered; and 
fing through the ſtyle which 

rreſponds to the vagina in ani- 
Wals, diſcharges what Linnzus 
Ils the aura /eminalis, for the 


zn pregnation of the germen, or 
ſolarium below. Vide STYLUs, and 


IERMEN. | 

7. To ſpeak, by analogy, there- 
e, the antheræ may be conſider- 
W as the teſticles; the pollen con- 
Wined within them, as the emen 
o/culinum, or male ſeed; and the 
ament, which elevates the an- 
eræ, as the ſpermatic veſſels. 
ide POLLEN, and FiLAMENTUM, 


general, as the female organ of 
neration in plants: in particular, 
the vulva, or labia cunni. 


ci 

| ha be | ö : n 7% 
apo guments in Support of the opinion 
Lui at the Anthera is the male or- 


gan of generation in plants. 


des the fruit, as generation and 


(oF nceprion precede the birth. | 
i 3 : 
Los univerſally, becauſe the few in- 
nces which ſeem to contradict 
ethel s aſſertion, are found, upon exa- 
via nation, to be exceptions in ap- 
arance only. 
f Meadow ſaffron, colchicum, and 
fore, 
tch-hazel, hamamelis, flower 1n 
con tumn, and produce fruit the fol- 
2 s ſpring; a ſingular fact in 


5. The anthers, and diem, 


Js. The ſtigma is to be confidered 


© 1. The flower univerſally pre- 


AN Q 
vegetation, which, to an inattentive 
obſerver, might ſuggeſt the opi- 
nion, tha, in theſe plants, the 
flower is preceded by the fruit. 

In the plantain tree, mu/a ; the 
germen, or ſeed- bud, which is very 
large, has attained its full growth, 
but not maturity, before the male 
flowers appear. The fruit, there- 
fore, does not precede the flower, 
even in this inſtance, where the 
germen 1s not impregnated by the 
male duſt. 1 

2. Another argument for the 
ſexes of plants, is derived from the 
ſituation and proportion of the pre- 
tended organs of generation, the 
antheræ, and ſtigma. | | 

In an ere, or upright flower, 
the antherz and ſtigma are either of 
equal length, as in moſt plants ; or 
the antherz are conſiderably taller ; 
that the duſt, when diſcharged, may 
fall upon the top of the ſtigma. 

In an inverted flower, flos nutans, 
the female organ 1s longer than the 
male, for the ſame law af Of this 
we have familiar inſtances in the 
ſnow-drops, campanulas, and fri- 
tillarias. It is obvious, that if the 
ſtamina were longer than the piſtil- 
lum, or female organ, in ſuch plants, 
no impregnation, could ever, on 
the hypotheſis of Linnæus, poſſibly 
enſue : as the duſt, when ripe and 
diſcharged, would fall to the ground, 

and never approach the ſtigma, 
which lies in the oppoſite direction. 
I n flowers that flope downwards, 
or droop, both organs incline to- 
wards the under fide; and the an- 


| cherz are generally placed imme- 


diately above the ſtigma, Wild 
ſenna, caſia; and all the butter-fly 


ſhaped flowers, the Diadelphia of 
Linnæus furniſh example. 


11 


N 

In flowers that ſlope upwards, 
Hos adſcendens; both organs are 
placed cloſe under the upper ſide; 
as in the Didynamia Gymnoſpermia 
of Linnæus. | FP 

Thus we; have ſeen, that the pi- 
ſtillum, in every inſtance, follows 
the direction of the antherz; that 
its length is likewiſe regulated by 
the male organ; and that the fine 
duſt diſcharged by the antheræ does, 
in effect, fall upon the ſtigma. 


In the pink, dianthas, the ſtyle 


is generally longer than the ſta- 
mina: and the ſtigma is bent back- 
wards, to receive the pollen, which 
otherwiſe would eſcape. In {ome 
ſpecies, the ſtyli are exceedingly 
long, but are ſo rolled back, that 
the 1mpregnation by the male duſt, 
can eaſily be accompliſhed without 
the inflection or bending of the 
flower......... 

The long ſtyli in the fennel- 
flower, nige/la, are likewiſe rolled 
back for the ſame purpoſe. 

Hitherto we have treated of the 
ſituation. of the antheræ and ſtigma, 
when: they are placed within the 
{ame covers, and form together a 
fructification, which is termed by 
Linnæus, an hermaphrodite-flower. 


The ſituation of theſe eſſential | 


parts of fructification, is no leſs 
favourable to the hypotheſis of the 
ſexes, when they are placed within 
diſtin& covers, vpon the ſame root, 
as in the claſs Monæcia of Linnæus, 
where the flowers that have the an- 
theræ only, which he calls male- 
flowers, are generally placed im- 
mediately above the female- flowers, 
or ſuch as have the piſtillum only; 
and that, either upon the ſame, or 
different foot-ſtalks. Thus in the 
genera ea, and coix, Job's-tears, 


ö 


AN. 
the male- flowers, or thoſe furniſhe; 
with the antherz, are placed aboy 
the female- flowers, upon different 
ſpikes in the former, and upon the 
ſame ſpike in the latter. Vide Seca, 
Exception. The genera ohr 
zixania, and poterium, garden. 
burnet, have the male- flowen 
placed below the female; the 'tw 
former on the ſame panicle ; thi 
latter on the ſame ſpike. Pi 
PANICULA. 

In compound flowers, the Syn 
neſia of Linnæus, there are tey 
barren plants, or that do not ripen 
ſeed; a circumſtance which Lin. 
næus accounts for from the fitui 
ation of the antheræ, which are 
in a manner, perforated by the 
ſtigma. Vide SYNGENEsIaA. *' | 

In the order polygamia fruſirana, 
of the claſs Syngeneſia, the florets, it 
the circumference (radius) which 
are female, or furniſhed with the 
piſtillum only, are never impreg|| 
nated, though there are hermaphroff 
dite flowers in the center, Cdiſcus) 
becauſe the ſtigma is wanting. Toi” 
this order belong the ſun-flowen 
centaury, SS. bs 

In ſaxifrage, /axifraga ; and (oi 
veral plants, where the piſtillum ii 
very ſhort; the antheræ approadſf 
and form a compact body imme; 
diately above the ſtigma. 4-4 

This approaching of the antherz 
ſays Linnæus, is very remarkabl 
in the genus celeſa, at the time oi 
their burſting and diſcharging thi 
duſt, | h 

3. Among animals, the male ani 
female organs of generation ripe 
and are in a capacity of performinl 
their functions much about the ſan 
| time, 4 2 


AN 


het 
boy 
eren 
1 the 
10e 
5 ra, 
den. 


ſuppoſed female organ, is in its 
ateſt vigour, when the male duſt 
diſcharged by its organ the an- 
ræ. 5 
This coinci * 
e, is obſerved, not N in her- 
phrodite flowers, or ſuch, as have 


We ; KEE 
2 antheræ and ſtigma contained 
hin the ſame, covers; but like- 
Vil e in the claſſes Monecia and 


zcia of Linnieus, where thoſe 
ans are placed apart within dif- 


not 1 
"2 ent covers, on the: tame. root as 
-ipen the former, or on diſtinct roots, 
Lin in the latter.“ In theſe claſſes, 


} male flowers ripen their antheræ, 
the very time in which the fe- 
le flowers ripen; their ſtigma. To 
engthen the; concluſton in fayour 
the ſexes, from the above men- 
ed facts, let it be remarked, 


fity: 
are, 


the 


anen, 


ts, it a : a, | 
bon t in the plantain-tree, zu/a, 
the ere the male. flowers are poſterior 
reg the female, there is no impreg- 


ion, the pericarpipm being bar 
or devoid of ſe ds. a 
4. In the generality of flowers, 
ſtigma withers and falls off, 
er the diſcharge of the pollen 
fall of the anther. © 
duch are the principal arguments 
the ſexes, ariſing from a general 


5hroſ 
us) 
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ſituation of the ſuppoſed or- 


he 8 . 
Kab xperiments on theſe organs, 
ne ae riſe to a ſecond ſet of argu- 


nis; the management and cul- 
e of fig. and palm-=trees, furniſh 
hird fort, "Theſe, along with 
Oppolite ſet of arguments, em- 
yed by Dr. Alſton, and other 
nent naturaliſts, ſhall be fully 
Pmerated under the articles Ge- 
ation, and Sexes of Plants, Whi- 
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n plants, the ſtigma, which. is þ 


dence. , in point of 


w of the ſtructure, proportion, | 
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AN 
ther we refer our readers. Vide 
GENERATIO, and SExuvs. 
ANTHOPHILI, (from seg, a 
flower, and @wia, to love). Floriſts. 
The varieties ariſing chiefly from 
the colours of the corolla, in the 
ame ſpecies of plants, are the prin- 
ci pal object of the floriſt. In many 
ſpecies of flowers, the colour is va- 
riable; as in the tulip, hyacinth, 
ranunculus, pink, blue bottle, vio- 
let, columbine, fumitory, c. Such 
flowers, therefore, claim, in an 
eminent manner, the attention of 
the floriſt. Vide VARIETAS. 

Double flowers, which are a ſpe- 
cies of monſters in the vegetable 
kingdom, and ariſe from a luxuri- 
ancy of nouriſhment, are likewiſe 
the delight, of the floriſt, . Vide 
PLenus Flos, MuLTiPLICATUS 
Flos. Sc. Phil. Bot. p. 81, 240. 
ANTH Us, (from ve, a flower); 
the flower. A term uſed by Co- 
lumna, ſynonimous to the corolla 
of Linnæa us | 
We have ſeen that the petals, or 
painted leaves, are not eſſential ta 
the exiſtence of a flower, which, ac- 
cording to Linnæus, 1s conſtituted by 
the preſence of the antheræ and ſtig· 
ma. Vide Principles of the Sexual 
Method, under the article Ax THERA. 
The ſuppoſed utility of theſe pre- 
tended organs in the buſineſs of ge- 
neration, ſuggeſted the definition. 
When that utility was not ſo much 
as dreamt of, we need not wonder, 
that the petals, or painted leaves of 
the plant, which are ſo very beau- 
ti ful and conſpicuous, ſhould claim 
a principal regard; and even be 
charaQeriſed by the name of zhe 
flower ; eſpecially as ſeveral ſyſtems 
or methods, particularly thoſe: of 


Rivinus and Tournefort, are found=- 


A P 


ed upon the figure, number, ſitua- | was contemporary with Tournefollif 7 


tion and regularity of that part of 
the plant. 

APERTURA, (from aperio, to 
open); an aperture or opening; 
the minute opening in certain ſpe- 
cies of antherz, ſo called. Vide 
AN THERA. | WEE 


APETALUS Flos, (from à priv. 


and petalum, à petal); having no 
petals, or corolla. The term was 
uſed by Tournefort, and adopted 
by Linnæus, and is equivalent to 
the Inperfectus of Rivinus, Knau- 
tius, and Pontedera ; the Sramineus 
of Ray ; the [ncompletus of Vaillant, 
and the Capillaccus of other bota- 
niſts. Yide CoxolLA. 

In almoſt every former ſyſtem, 
the ' preſence or abſence of ſuch 
a conſpicuous part as the pe- 
tals, was a leading point : in the 
ſexual ſyſtem, the corolla 1s totally 
diſregarded, in the primary divi- 
ſions, which are formed ſolely on 
the number, proportion, ſituation, 
union and abſence of the ſtamina, 
or ſuppoſed male organ of genera- 
tion in plants. Hence we are not 
to expect in the Genera Plantarum, 
as in other botanical writings, a liſt, 
exhibiting at one view, all the plants 


which are not furniſhed with pe- 
tals: theſe are to be found diſperſed 
among the different claſſes in that 
accurate and elaborate work. | 


In general, few of the amenta- 
ceous flowers, and fewer of the 
claſs Cryprogamiay containing the 
moſſes, muſhrooms, ferns and ſea- 
weed, are furniſhed with petals. 
Vide AMENTACEUS Flos, and Cry Þe- 
TOGAMIA, | 
Many of the graſſes likewiſe, 
want-the corolla. bc 


Diæcia, of Linnæus. 


and Ray, ſynonimous to the 


- Chriſtian Knaut, a Saxon, who | 


and publiſhed a method found ve 
upon the number and regularity 


the petals, among other curiuli 
doctrines, denies the exiſtence WMity 
apetalous flowers. rr. 
Ar E TAL, the name of a Mati 
viſion or claſs, in moſt of the ſyhe 
matic botaniſts, conſiſting of ſu ie 
herbs and trees as want the corolly / 
Apetalous herbs are generally ſu 
divided into apetalous, properly 

called, which want petals, Man 
have the ſtamina : Apetalous wii for 
out flowers, which apparently wal} \ 
petals, ſtamina and calyx ; as Met 
ferns, which are dorſiferous ; ru 
is, bear their fruit on the back or 
the leaf: and apetalous with har 


flower and fruit, as the moſſes al 
muſhrooms. 95 

Apetalous trees contain, amony 
others, ſuch whoſe flowers have f 
ſpecies of calyx called ament 
Vide AMENTUM. 

Theſe are the amentacei and 
liferi of Tournefort, Hermann 
and others. Vide AuRNTACWMA 
Flos, &c. They form a conſid 
able part of the claſſes Monæcia al 

Vide M 
NOECIA, c. 9 
APEX, the top, or ſummit; 


1 
oe 
of 


term uſed by Tournefort, Rivinl 


thera of Linnæus. Vide Ax TH 

APEX Folii, the tip or upp 
extremity of the leaf. Vide It 
Eine % | 

APHYLLE, (from à priv. a 
u, a leaf); devoid of leave 
the name of the firſt claſs in 84 
vage's ingenious Methodus Folioru 
conſiſting of plants which are 
tirely deſtitute of leaves. 


A N 


wveral of the en ruſh, gar- 
Wick, Oc. 

APYRINE, the name of the 
fty-third claſs in Lud. Gerard's 
rrangement of the Plants that are 
atives of Provence, in France. 
he claſs conſiſts of two genera, 
e myrtle and pomegranate, 
AQUATICA Plante, (from 
qua, water); plants that grow in, 
near water, Aquaticks. The 
ame of a claſs in Dodoneus's, 
orta's, and J. Bauhin's Methods. 

| When artificial arrangement was 
et in its infancy, ſyſtems were con- 
Wructed, not as in modern times, 
om the ſtructure and ſituation of a 
Particular part, but from a complex 
Wiew of the whole plant. Neither 
Jas this view confined merely to the 
abit; it included every circum- 
ance, however different; the place 
growth, the time of flowering, 
We medicinal and ceconomical uſes, 
Nie ſenſible qualities, and ſeveral 
her circumſtances, which by mo- 
ern ſyſtematical writers, are totally 
regarded. | 
The diſtinction from the place of 
rowth into aquatic, marine, and 
erreſtrial plants, is a very ancient, 
nd, in my opinion, a very proper 
| itinRiog. The modern ſyſtems, by 
Wudying elegance and uniformity, 
Dare frequently overlooked utility 
together. 

ARBOR, a tree; a perennial 
ant, which riſes to a very great 
eight, with a fimple, woody and 
urable ſtem, or trunk. By theſe 


1 Su haracters, are trees, with great ac- 
iorufihuracy, diſtinguiſned from herbs, 
ire u hoſe ſtems are frequently com- 


ound, herbaceous, or ſucculent, and 
ie down to the root every year. 


To this claſs belong muſhrooms, 


only are perennial, 


A R 
All trees too are perennial ; as 18 


evident from the characters juſt 
enumerated: many herbs are either 


annual, that is of, one year's dura- 
tion; or biennial, of two; thoſe 
whoſe roots, 
not periſhing with the ſtems, con- 
tinue a long time under the ſurface 


| of the ground, and put forth a new 


ſtem every year. Vide HerBa. 

Upon theſe obvious and ſtriking 
differences was founded the very 
ancient diviſion of vegetables, into 
herbs and trees; tho', perhaps, that 
diſtinction was principally ſuggeſted 
by the difference of ſize and dura- 
tion of the plants in queſtion. Be 
that as it may, the diviſion has 
been eſteemed ſo natural and ſpon- 
taneous, that, from the time of 
Ariſtotle and Theophraſtus to the 
preſent age, it has obtained a prin- 
cipal place in almoſt every ſyſtem, 
except that of Linnzus, which 
mixes herbs and trees R 
together. 

Among the celebrated names in 
botany, which have retained the an- 
cient diſtinction, are numbered Cæ- 
ſalpinus, the father of ſyſtematic bo- 
tany; Moriſon, Hermannus, Chriſto- 
pher Knaut, Boerhaave, Ray, Pon- 
tedera, and Tournefort. The latter, 
rather than omit a diviſion, through 
cuſtom become neceſſary, choſe to 
hurt the elegance and uniformity 
of his plan; and, in fact, ſpun out 
into twenty two claſſes, what, with- 
out ſuch diviſion, might have been 
eaſily compriſed in ſeventeen. 

On the oppoſite fide are ranged 
Rivinus, Chriſtian Knaut, Linnæus, 


Ludwig, and other names of leſs 
note. 


The diſtinction into trees * 
Iſhrubs, tho' of equal antiquity, is 
* 


neither 
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neither ſo obvious, nor are its li- 
mits ſo accurately aſcertained. In 
fact, of the numerous characteriſtic 
differences which have been ſug- 
gelted by botanical writers, not one 
is perfectly ſatisfaftory. To ſay 
with Tournefort, that trees are uni- 
verſally taller than ſhrubs, is, in 
effect, ſaying nothing, unleſs a cer- 
tain fixed, immutable ſtandard were 
previouſly eſtabliſhed. Beſides, every 
thing reſpecting dimenſion is ſo va 
Tiable in its nature, and depends ſo 

much upon difference of climate, 
ſoil and management, that were a 
ſtandard of this kind attempted to 
be eſtabliſhed, tne greateſt confu- 
ſion would enſue; and the ſame 
plant in different countries, and 
even in oppolite ſoils in the ſame 
country, would receive different 
appellations, according as it ex- 
ceeded, or came ſhort of, the given 
ſtandard. 

Thusthe ricinus, or palma-chrift ; 
the dwarf roſebay, rhedodendron ; 
the ſtrawberry-tree, arbutus; and 
ſeveral others, which grow to the 
ſize of very large trees in warm cli- 
mates, are, in this country, equalled 
and even exceeded in height by 
many of our ſmalleſt ſhrubs. 
The difference of {oil and culture 
in the ſame climate, produces a 
like diverſity in dimenſion, Thus, 
to take an example from herbaceous 
vegetables, the marigold, which, 
in a fat and moiſt earth riſes two 
feet high, ſcarce exceeds the ſame 
number of inches in a dry and gra- 
velly ſoil. 

Nature, ſays 33 has put 
no limits between trees and ſhrubs. 
Where then are we to ſearch for 
the foundation of this diſtinction;? 


Not in the difference of fize and | chard, 


ſhrubs, as a true natural diſtinRiol 


ID © — 
height, for nothing can be mon 
fallible. Either, he continues, then 
are no limits at all, or they are 
be found in the buds; and th 
plants are ſtiled trees, when thef 
ſtems come up with buds ; ſhrubh 
when they ariſe without buds : by 
this diſtinction is ſufficiently co 
futed by its author, who imme 
diately ſubjoins, that there are («i 
dom any buds upon the very lang 
trees in India; which muſt, then 
fore, notwithſtanding their ore 
height, according to this definitiuff 
be reckoned ſhrubs. 

The learned Dr. Alſton, in h 
Tyrocinium Botanicum, ſeems to coli 
fider the diſtinction into trees an 


and endeavours to trace its found 
tion in the internal ſtructure of ti 
plants themſelves. All trees, ſa 
he, whether they bear buds or no 
are covered with the two barks, th 
outer and inner, called by botaniſ 
cortex and liber. Shrubs differ fro 
herbaceous vegetables in the dur 
tion of their ſtems; from trees i 
the nature of their covering, which 
is not a bark, but a cuticle, 3 
imple ſkin. E 

This thought is ingenious ; 1 
the fact on which it depends, is 10 
ſufficiently aſcertained. | 

The farther diſtinction into ral 
and under-ſhrubs, which is exceelſ 
ingly arbitrary and indeterminatf 
was firſt ſuggeſted by Cluſius, in 
work entitled, Rariores & Exotit 
Plante, publiſhed in 1576 ; al 
afterwards adopted by Czſalpinuf 
and others. Vide FruTEx, ai 
OUFFRUTEX. 

ARBUSTIVA, (from arbu/tull 
a copſe of 1 or trees; an OS 
or vineyard); the thi 
ning 
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ditions of Linnæus's Fragments of 
E natural Method, containing theſe 
enera, the myrtle, mock-orange, 
hiladelphus; eugenia, guayava, or 


ruWay plumb, p//d:um ; and the clove- 
bah ee, caryophyllus. The firſt four | 


elong to the claſs /co/andria, in the 


olyandrià. | 
In the lateſt editions of theſe frag- 
Wents, the abovementioned genera 
Mrm the nineteenth order, under 
e title of He/peridex., Viae Hes- 
ER!DE. | | 

| ARILLUS, an improper term in- 
Fented by Linnaeus, and defined to 
We the proper exterior coat, or co- 
Wering of the ſeed, which' falls off 
pontaneoully, 5 

All ſeeds are not furniſhed with 
n arillus; in many, a dry covering, 
r ſcarf-ſxin, ſupplies its place. In 
flamy, hound's tongue, cynoglaſſum; 
ucumber, fraxinel:a, diftamnus ; 


"0 y . F 
frog aff-tree, celaſtrus ; ſpindle- tree, euo- 
dur nus; African ſpiræa, dig/ma; and 
* ee coffee- tree, coffea; it is very 
hi | 


onſpicuous. | 

In the genus hound's-tongue, 
dur of theſe ar://;, or proper coats, 
ach infolding a fingle ſeed, are af- 
red to the ſtyle, or pointal ; and 


bruch oes the eſſence of the genus conſiſt, 
cee In fraxinella, the arillus is com- 
nat Won to two ſeeds. 

ung [he ſtaff-tree has its ſeeds only 
votigggalf involved with this cover. 

; 088 The Arillus is either 

vin 


Baccatus, ſucculent, and of the 


ee, euong mus. 
Carlilagineus, cartilaginoue, or 
nitly, as in the African ſpiræa, 


i 3 . nd. 


juth order of plants in the former | 


2xual method; the laſt to the claſs | 


this circumitance, ſays Linnæus, 


Mature of a berry, as in the ſpindle: 


- Jacum, Sizarias Vide Mas 
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Coloratus, coloured, as in the 
ſtaff - tree. 

Elaſticus, endued with elaſticity, 
for diſperſing the ſeeds; as is re- 
markable in the African ſpiræa, die- 
ma, and fraxinella. 

Scater, rough, and knotty, as in 
 hound's tongue. | 

Altho' covered with an arillus, 
or other dry coat, ſeeds are ſaid to 
be naked, ( /emina nuda,) when they 
are not incloſed in any ſpecies of 
fericarpium, or fruit-veſſel ; as in 
the graſſes, and the labiati, or lippꝰd 
flowers of Tournefort; which cor- 
reſpond to the Didynamia Gymno- 
ſpermia of Linnæus. | 

Seeds are ſaid to be covered, 
( /emina tedta,) when they are con- 
tained in a fruit-veſſel, whether 
capſule, pod, or pulpy pericarpium, 
of the apple, berry, or cherry kind. 
Vide SEMEN, ; 

This exterior coat of the ſeed 
is, by ſome former writers, ſtiled 
Calyptra. Vide CALYPTRA. 

The different ſkins, or coverings 
of the ſeed, are adapted, ſay natu- 
*ralifts, for receiving the nutritive 
Juices, and tranſmitting them within. 

ARISTA, the ſharp beard, or 
point, iſſuing from the huſk, or ſcaly 
flower-cup, of the graſſes, called 
Gluma. Jide GLUMa. : 

The greateſt part of the plants 
that belong to the natural order cf 

graſſes, are hermaphrcaite, that is, 
bear flowers, which have the ſta- 
mina and piſtillum within the ſame 
covers. Vide HERMAPHRODITUS 
Flos. | | 

Some, however, are androgynous, 
that is, have both male and female 
flowers produced on the ſame root; 
as the genera za, cox, olyra, trip- 
| CULLUS 
. 


e 


I 2 
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Flos, and Axnprocyna Planta. | 

Others are pelygamous, that 1s, 
bear hermaphrodite flowers, and 
flowers of either, or of both ſexes, 
on the ſame, or on different roots : 
as the genera andropogon. holcus, In- 
dian millet ; apluda, egilops. Vide 
PoLyYGama Planta. 3 

The hermaphrodite graſſes are 
all reduced, except three, (vernal 
graſs, anthoxanthum; cinna, and 
rice, oryza) ; under Linnzus's third 
claſs, triandria; the androgynous 
belong to the claſs Menæcia; and 
the polygamous to the claſs Polyga- 
mia Vide Moxotcia, PoLYGaMIaA. 

Of hermaphrodite graſſes, ſome 
want the ariſta, as the genus poa. 
Vide GLUMa MUTICA. 

Of androgynous grafſes, ſome 
want the ariſta; as the genera zea, 
corx, &C. | 


Both male and female flowers of 


the genus olyra, have one of the 
valves only of the huſky calix ter- 
minated with an ar//ta. 
The male flower of the genus 
aixania, wants the ariſta; the huſky 
corolla of the female, corolla gluma, 
1s furniſhed with a very long one, 
at the termination of its large out- 
ward valve, or petal. 
Of polygamous graſſes, andro- 


pogon and holcus want the ariſta in 


the calix; the huſk of the corolla 


of the hermaphrodice flower, in the 
former, has a long, ſharp, and twiſt- 
ed beard, proceeding from the baſe 
of the greater valve: in the latter, 
the outward valve is furniſhed with 
a very rigid beard of the fame kind. 
The inner valve has none. 

The valves of the huſky caltx of 
the hermapbrodite flower, in the 
genus ægilops, are furniſhed with 
various ari/te. 


| 


Fal ua. | 


ER 

The outer valve of the huſky co. 
rolla, in the fame genus, is termi. 
vated with a double or triple arif. 
The inner valve has none. 

Ariſtæ are either | 

Divaricate, ſcattered, or place( 
at a conſiderable diſtance from each 
other, oppoſed to confertæ, as ii 
bromus ſquarroſus.. = 

Dor/ales, fixed to the back, of 
outward part of the huſk, as inf 
oats, and fox-tail graſs, alopecurn, 

Erectæ and rectæ, upright, per. 
pendicular; as in bromus, and wing. 
ed ſpike-graſs, /?ipa. 

Filiformes, thread- ſhaped, as th 
ariſtæ of a ſpecies of panic-graſy 
called by Linnæus, panicum Hiri 
lum. | 

Glulinoſæ, covered with a fiff 
glue; as in panicum hirtellum, : 

Geniculatæ, jointed ; as in vernid 
graſs, anthoxanthum. 

Leves, ſmooth, or poliſhed, with 
ont any roughneſs; as in awenif 


Lanatæ, wooly, covered with f 
{oft ſubltance, like wool; as 1 
ſtipa pennata, and ariſtida plumiyjai 
In the laſt genus, there are thre 
ariſtæ, the intermediate one only ik 
wooly, | [> 

Longiſſime, very long; as in ti 
winged ſpike-graſs, /ipa. : 

Patulz, ſpreading ; as in ari/t:anſ 
and bromus ſcoparius. _ 2 

Pils/e, hairy, covered with ptr 
as in /tipa tenaciſſima, where tl 
ariſtæ are hairy at the baſe, Vid 
PILI. | 

Plumoſz, feathery ; as in geun, 

Recurve, bent back; as in at 
dropogon, and agrofiis canina. 

Retortæ and Reflexo-torte, twiſtel 
backwards; this is exemplified it 
one of the ar: of the genus TTY | 

af 
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acurzus, SPINA, Oc. 


Ins. 


AR 
Sanguineæ, bloody; of a blood 


dlour; as in pauicum hirtellum. 
Setaceæ, briitly, covered with 
2, (Vide Sr); as in the agroſits 
nina, and hordeum jubatum. 
Terminales, fixed to the apex, or 
p of the huſk, terminating the 
uma; as in olyra, and lagurus, 


W 7oriiles, wreathed or twiſted like 
Wrope; as in andropogon, ſtipa, and 


2 montana. The beards of the 
ts are twiſted into a ſpiral form. 
Villaſæ, hairy, almoſt ſynoni- 
pus with pilo/e ; exemplified in 
gurus. | | | 


Uucinatæ, hooked ; as in panicum 
Vellum, and geum urbanum. | 


Note, the ſeeds of herb-bennet, 
um, are furniſhed with long, 
nted ariſtæ, or beards. 

ARMA, arms; offenſive wea- 
One of the ſeven kinds of 
ra, or props of plants, enu— 
rated by Linnæus in the Deline- 
o Plante, at the beginning of 
s Syſtem of Nature; and by Elm- 
en, a ſcholar of Linnzus, 1n his 
mini Botanici, firſt publiſhed in 
Amaenitates Academic. 

For the numerous variations theſe 
cra have undergone, Uide the 
icle Ful eRA. | | 


phia Botanica, that I have ſeen, 
mention is made of arma, in 
merating the /#/cra ; in its ſtead 
retained the ancient fulcra, acu- 
and ina, prickles and thorns ; 
ich, in the Delineatio Plante : 
dve mentioned, are regarded only 
ſpecies: arina being the genus, 
The different ſpecies of armour 
h which plants are furniſhed, 
aculei, prickies ; /pine, thorns ; 
4, forks; and /timuli, filings. 


AS 


They are intended, ſay Natura- 
lifts, to keep off animals from hurt- 
ing the plants. 

AROMATA, the name of a claſs 
in Ray's, Monti's, and Sceuchze- 
rus's diviſion of the graſſes. 

AROMATICÆ Plautz, odort- 
ferous, of a firong agreeable ſmell 
and taſte ; aromatics ; the name of 
a Claſs in Dioſcorides, Cluſius, Her- 
nandes, J. Bayhin,-Johnſton, Rum- 
fius, and ſeverab other botaniſts, 
who have arranged plants accord- 
ing to their virtues and ſenhble 
qunfities. om | 

The plants of the order Didyna- 
mia Gymneſpermia of Linnæus, which 
corretpond to the /abiati, or hpp'd 
flowers of Tournefort, are all aro- 
matic<, 

ARTICULUS, that part of the 
culmus, or ſtalk in graſſes, which is 
intercepted, or hes between two 
joints, or knots. + Vide Cul uus. 

ARUNDINACE Plantæ, (from 
grundo, a reed); the twenty- ſeventh 
claſs in Ray's Method, conſiſting 

of trees, whoſe ſeeds are Monoco- 
ryledonous; that is, furniſhed with a 
jingle cotyledon, or lobe. The Palms 
belong to this.claſs. Fide COTYLE- 
DON. pots 

ASCYROYDEZ, the name of 
the thirteenth claſs in Scopoli's 
Flora Carniolica. 

ASPERIFOLLE Plante, (from 
after, rough; and feolium, a leaf); 
rough leaved plants. The name of 
a claſs in Hermannus, Boerhaave, 
and Ray's Methods, conſiſting of 
| plants which have four naked feeds, 
and Whoſe leaves are rough to the 
touch. | 


In Tournefort's ſyſtem, theſe 


plants conſtitute the third ſection, 
or order of the ſecond claſs; and 
"at 


5 


AS 


in Linnzus's Sexual Method, thev 


make a part of the Pentandria Mo-} order of plants in Linnæus's Fra 


nogynia. Vide PEXTANDRIA, 


Lift of Genera contained in this Natural Order. 
I .N i 


Rough-Leaved Plants with four naked Seeds, Vide SEEN Nudum. 


Linnzan Genera. 
Anchuſa, — 
Aſperugo, * — 


Borrago, — 


Cynogleſſum, — 


Heliotropium, — 
Litheſpermum, — 


Lycopſts. 
Mycſotis, — 
Ono/ma. 


N ymphytums — 


Nolana. 
= 


FVarrona. 


Tournefortia, 
Ehretiaà. 


Patagonula. 


Pulmonaria, — — 


eri 
Rough - Leaved Plants with two naked Seeds. 
Cerinthe, — — — 


N 
Rough-Leaved Plants with five naked Seeds. 


dee , M7 
Rough- Leaved Plants with covered Seeds. Vide SEMEN Tectum. 
[0 Or a Seed-Vefjel, whether pulpy, or ary. 


1. With a pulpy Sced- Veſſel, whether with, or without a Stone, 
Drupa, or Bacca. 


„ With a Stone, Drupa, 


8 Without a Stone, Bacca. 


2. With a dry Seed-Feſjel, or Cafp/uls, 


4 of 
ASPERIFOLIZ, the forty - firſ 


ments of a Natural Method. " 


Engliſh Names. 
Bugloſs. | 


Small wild Bugloſs, or Great Gooſe 
Gratis. 


Borrage. 

Hound's-Tongue, Venus's Navel. 
Wort, or Lawn, 

Viper's Bugloſs, 

Turnſole. 

Gromwell, or Graymill. 

Mouſe- ear Scorpion-Graſs. 


Lungwort, or Sage of Jeruſalem. 
Comfrey. 


Honey-wort. 


Sebeſten. 


Habit 


oſe 


—— 


el. 


bof the leaves, 
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this Order. 


The greateſt part of the plants of 
his order are herbaceous and pe- 
ennial, | | 

The RooTs are branching and 
brous. >, 

The Sr E Ms and branches rounded. 

The Bups of a conic form, na- 
ed, or without ſcales. 

The Leaves ſimple, alternate, 

ommonly very rough to the touch, 
and in moſt of the herbaceous plants, 
ſcfile, or attached to the ſtem and 
branches, without any foot-ſtalk, In 
the few trees, however, of this or- 
der, the leaves have a foot-ſtalk, the 
lower part of which, after the fall 
remains on the 
branches like a ſpine, or thorn. 

Note, in the genus Tournefortta, 
lwhich is of the tree kind, the foot- 
alk of the leaves is jointed. _ 

ln ſome ſpecies of Tournefortia, 
varronia, and turnſole, heliotropium ; 
the leaves are placed almolt oppo- 
lite; and in the ſmall wild bugloſs, 
a perugo, there are three or four 
leaves diſperſed in whirls round the 
ſtem. The leaves at the bottom of 
Iborrage are oppoſite : thoſe at the 
top, alternate. 

The Hairs, pili, are ſimple, 
and generally very rough to the 
touch | 
The FLowers are in ſome ge- 
dera ſolitary ; but commonly col- 
ited into a hie, Or corymbus, (Vide 
deica, CORYMBUS), which do not 
proceed from the angle formed by 
the tem, or branch with the leaf, 
% in many plants, but from the 
lde of the leaf, or from that part 


Jof the tem which is oppoſite to the 


leaf, 


2 
— 


abit and Structure of the Plants of { 


A 8 


In the genus warronia, the ſpike 
of flowers proceeds from the axilla, 
or angle of the leaves. 

'The flowers are generally arran- 
ged on the fide of the ite, or co- 
rymbus, and are not accompanied 
with any ſcale. 

They are almoſt univerſally her- 
maphrodite; in a few ſpecies of 
ſebeſten, cordia, male and female 
flowers are produced upon different: 
roots. r= gt 4 

The CaLix, or flower-cup, 1s 
monophyllous, or compoſed of one 
leaf, which is divided from three to 
ten equal, or unequal parts. 'Thoſe 
of the firſt ſection, with four naked 
ſeeds, have the calix deeply divided 
into five parts, or ſegments, which, 
as in the other genera of this order, 
are permanent; that 1s, accompany 
the germen, or ſeed- bud, to its ma- 
turity. Indeed, in the greateſt 
number of rough-leaved plants, the 
calix ſerves as a pericarpium, or ſeed- 
veſſel, and therefore could not be 
taken away without injuring the 
tender ſeeds which are nouriſhed in 
its boſom. = | 

The CoroLLa, or painted inner 
cover of the flower, is monopetaleus, 
or compoſed of one petal, which, in 
different plants, is bell, funnel, 
ſalver, and wheel-ſhaped. The di- 
viſions of the limb, or upper part 
of the petal, are generally ſive in 
number, alternate with thoſe of the 
calix, equal, and regular, except 
in l bugloſs, echium; where 
the ſegments are unequal, 

The STAMina are five in num- 
ber, alternate with the diviſions 
of the corolla, and oppoſite to thoſe 
of the ſtamina. They are equal, 


attached to the tube of the corolla, 


| alittle 
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a little aboye its origin, and of the 
ſame height. FTP | 

The Ax THERE, or ſummits, are 

in ſome genera” connivent; that is, 
approach and form a compact body 
above the filaments, This is par- 
ticularly exemplified in borrage; 
lungwort, pulmonaria; and the ge- 
nus teurnefortia. 3 | 
The PisTirLUM, or pointal, is 
generally compoſed of a flender 
ſtyle, of the ſame length with the 
flamina, and crowned with a fimple 
ſtigma. It proceeds from a germen, 
or ſeed bud, which in ſome plants 
is undivided; but generally fplit 
into four. In hound's- tongue, the 
ſtyle is permanent. 
In all the plants of the three firſt 
ſections, there is properly no ſeed- 
veſſel; the calix, in theſe genera, 
fupplies its place, and continues till 
the ſeeds are arrived at maturity. 

In the plants of the fourth ſection, 
the ſeed · veſſel is either a cagſule, as 
in patagonula; pulpy with a ſtone, 
drupa, as in ſebeſten, cordia; or 
pulpy without a ſtone, Sacca, as 
in fournefortia. 

The Stens are generally four in 
number, and lodged in the bottom 
of the calix. 

In honey-wort, cerinthe, there 
are two ſeeds of a hard bony nature, 
each of which is furniſhed with two 
cells; and in the genus aolana, the 
number of ſeeds is five. 

Sebelten, and the genus warronia, 
have a ſtone or nut, which is di- 
vided into four cells. 

The plants of this natural order 
are moſtly mucilaginous, with little 
taſte or ſmell. | 

Moſt of the rough-leaved plants, 
particularly thoſe of the firſt ſection, 
are uſed in medicine. The flowers 


are eſteemed cordial, the leaves and 
roots vulnerary and aſtringent; and 


leaves of comfrey, Hmphytum, has 


generally placed on receptacles, or 
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the hard bony ſeeds, particularly 
thoſe of gromwell, [itho/permun, 
are reckoned powerful promoters of 
W | # 

A decoction of the roots and 


been ſucceſsfully applied in violent 
coughs, and diſorders of the lungs 
and breaſt. | 
Externally theſe plants are uſed 
for burnings, and. poiſonous bites ; 
they extirpate warts, and relieve dif- 
orders in the loins. Por 


AUTUMNALES Plane, plants WT! 
that flower in autumn. The third ſee 
diviſion in Du Pas's arrangement, the 
from the time of flowering. Un 

AXIELA, an arm-pit ; the angle fte 
formed by the branch and ſtem, or Wn: 
by the leaf with either. el 

Leaves are ſaid to be axillary, re 
which proceed or grow out of the WWW 
angle formed by the ſtem aud Hin 
branch. Viae FOLIUM. ta 

as 
B. p 


» ACCA, a berry; defined by 
Linnzus to be a pulpy peri- n 
carpium, or ſeed-veſſel, without a 
valve, incloſing ſeveral ſeeds which WP 
are naked, or have no other cover- Wt 
ing. The ſeeds are ſometimes diſ- W 
perſed promiſcuouſly through the 
pulp, as in the water-lilly ; but are 


footſtalks, within the pulp, as in 
the currant, gooſeberry, raſpberry, 

Co 8 
In the leſſer burdock, xanthiun, Wh 
the ſeed-veſſei, which is called by 
Linnzus, tho? improperly, a berry, 
1s dry, and contains within it, a 


nut furniſhed with two cells, | 
The 


3 
ind The ſeed-veſſe!, or fruit, of the 
ind Neun, which the fame author 
rly {Willo improperly ſtiles a berry, has 
um, Wo pulp, and is hollow within. 


5 of From theſe and other inſtances 
hich might be produced, we may 
afely affirm, either that the defini- 
jon of a berry juſt now given, is 
imperfect, or that the ſeed-veſſels 
pf a great number of plants are, 


in the Genera Plantarum, wrongly 


ind 
has 
ent 


Ngs 
ſed 
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tif. 


Wt is ſometimes difficult to refer a 


drupa, as defined by Liunæus. 


nts he only difference betwixt theſe 
1rd ſeed-veſlels conſiſts in the nature of 


nt, the ſeeds incloſed within the pulp. 
Un the latter is incloſed a nut, or 

ole ſtone; in the former, a number of 
or naked ſeeds; Theſe definitions being 
eſtabliſhed, to what head are we to 

279, refer the leſſer burdock, which, as 
the Wwe have ſeen, contains a nut with- 
and Hin a dry pericarpium? Why, cer- 
_{Wtinly, to the head of drupa, as well 
as the wallnut, and many other 
plants which have a dry ſeed-veſſel 
incloſing a ſtone, or nut. On the 

by Wotber hand, we may refer the wall- 
eri- nut, and other dry pericarpiums, 
rt a Wviich incloſe a nut, with equal 
ich Wi propriety, to the head of bacca, as 


the leſſer burdock, the ſeed-veſſel 
Jof which is denominated, by Lin- 

haus, a berry. | 

The very different fruits, or, to 
ſpeak more properly, ſeed-veſſels of 
the ſumach ; night-ſhade, /ſelanum ; 
low-bread, cyclamen; mediar, me/: 
pilusz orange, citrus; and pine- 
apple, bromelia; are all denomi- 
nated berrics. | 

The berry is commonly round, 
or oval, and frequently furniſhed, 
like the apple, and other fruits of 


denominated berries. To ſay truth, | 


pericarpium to the head of bacca, \ 
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that kind, with an ambilicus, or 
{mall cavity, at the end oppoſite to 
the foot ffalk. Vie UnBilicus, 

A berry is ſaid to be proper, when 
it is formed of the per;Carpium,.or 
ſeed-veſſel ; improper, or /ingular, 
when it is formed of any of the 
other parts. | | . 

The latter ſpecies of formation 
is frequent, and admits of nume- 
rous varieties. | 

The following are the moſt con- 
fiderable/ © 051 Ange 

In the mulberry, roſe, b 


* * 


lite, and 
myrtle-leaved ſumach, coriaria, à 
large, fleſhy, and ſucculent calix 
becomes a berry. 33 

In the ſtrawberry and caſhew nut, 
auacardium, a berry is formed of 
the common receptacle. | 

In the raſpberry” aud adonis, of a 
feed. — 0s YO 

In marvel of Peru, mirabilis, of 
the zectarium. Vide NECFARIUM. 

In garden-burnet, poterinum, of 
the tube of che corolla, which har- 
dens and ſhuts for that purpoſe. 

In ſpindle- tree, evonymus, Of a 
ſucculent. arillus, or proper ſeed- 
covering. Jide ARILLUS. » * 

The berry ces not naturally 
gape, or burſt ; the diſperſion of 
the ſeeds within the pulp being de- 
ſigned to be performed by means of 
animals. Vide Philsjaphia Botanica, 
p- 75+ 97» 

BAC CIF ERÆ Here, (from 
bacca, a berry; and fro, to bear); 
herbs that have a berry for their 
ſeed - veſſel, or pericarpium. The 
fixteenth claſs in Moriſon, ſeven- 
teenth in Hermannus, firſt in Chriſt, 
Knaut, wenty-ffth jo Boernzave, 
and feventeenth in Ray's: Method; 


conſiſting in ſome tyicems of ail 


py fruit, 
whether 


uch plants as have a pul 


* — 4 — * 4 —_— 2 — 
8 — 
- _— — — — ——— h30 
— — — — — — 
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whether of the apple, berry, or cherry 


kind; in others, with more pro- 
priety, of ſuch only as have that 
ſpecies of pulpy pericarpium, called 
bacca. Vide Bacca. 
B ARB A, a beard; a ſpecies of 
pubes, or down, with which the 
ſurface of ſome plants 1s covered. 
Vide PuBEs. | 

The term was invented by Lin- 
næus, and made its appearance in 
the Delineatio Plante, without any 
explanation, Its meaning, there- 
fore, bas not been accurately aſcer- 
tained : though, by its application 
in the ſpecies planturum, it ſeems to 
ſignify a tuft, or bunch of ſtrong 
hairs terminating the leaves. Me- 
ſembryantbemum barbatum, furniſhes 
an example. 


BAR B A Corelle ringentis, the 


corolla. Vide Rincens F "BY 


/Jonatus of Tournefort. 


lower-lip of a ringent, or gaping 


Liſt of the Genera contained in this Natural Order, 


EEE. TT: 4;0;N.1 
Plants with horned Antheræ, and four Stamina, 


Linnzan Genera. 


Natural Method. 


— American upright Honey-ſuckle. 


B I 
The term was invented by Ri. 
vinus, and ſtands oppoſed to gala 
ringentis, the upper-lip. Fide Ga- 
LEA-RINGENTIS. 
BARBATUS Flos, (from bark, 
a beard); a bearded, gaping, or 
ringent flower; a term uſed by Ri. {M1” 
vinus, ſynonimous to the ringens of fro 
Linnæus, and the labiatus and per. | 
Vide Rix- . 
GENS Flos, LaBlaTus Flos, &c. 
The ringent, or gaping flowers, | 
are the Didynamia of the Sexual . 
Method. YFidae DipyNAMIA. 110 
BICORNES Plantae, (from bis, 
twice, and cornu, a horn); plants BF 
v hoſe anther have the appearance e. 
of two horns. TN | 
'The name of the eighteenth or- 
der in Linnzus's Fragments of a 


Engliſh Names. 


II. * 


African Box. 
JIE 


Blaeria. 
. 
Plants with horned Antheræ, and five Stamina. 
(Pentandria / Linnæus.) 
Azalea, — — 
Myr/ine, —_— 
rl e 
Plants with horned Antheræ, and eight Stamina, 
(Ottandria of Linnæus.) ; 
Erica, — Heath. 


Vaccinium, 


Whortle, or Bilberries. 
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| B I B I 
55 s K C T I ON IN. 
G4. Plants with horned Antheræ, and ten Stamina. 
; _ ., (Decandria of Linnzus.) | 
; h Linnzan Genera, | Englih Names. 
Ri. Midromeda. | | | | 
- of Wr44ns, — — — Strawberry-tree. 
ber. MAE eden; Ys 
IN. igea, —' — Prailing Arbutus. 
L aullheria. . 
erz, Kala, — —— Darf. Laurel of America. 
SN edum, — ——— Marſh Ciſtus, or wild Roſemary. : 
Pyrola, . Winter-Green. | 41 
bis, NVododendrum, — — Dwarf Roſe bay. 
nts Nhodora. | ? | 


African Bladder- Nut. 
s R CP: Loni We 


Plants with horned Antheræ, and twelue, or more Stamina. 
(Dodecandria of Linnæus) "INT 


— Mangoſtan. 


"6 ojena, 


EC arcinia, 
Haleſia. 
Hraæx, 


—— wen een en; 


: mm—— Yr 


SECTION VI. 


Plants with horned Antheræ, and many ſets of united Stamina. 
(Polyadelphia of Linnzus.) 


Citrus, — Citron, Orange, Lemon. 
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Plants auith horned Antherz, and Hermaphrodite Floduers, quith 
Flowers of either, or both Sexes, on diſtindt Roots, 
(Polygamia Dioecia of Linnæus.) 


—— 


Dioſpyros, 


The appearance of horned an- 
bberae, which has given name to 
this order, is not very conſpicuous, 
unleſs in the following genera: 


Indian Date Plumb. 


tree, dwarf roſe-bay, and trailing 
arbutus. The fifth and fixth ſec- 
tions ſeem to be improperly annex- 


whortle- berries, heath, ſtrawberry- 


By to this order. 


2 Habit 
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Habit and Structure of the Plants of 
zhis Natural O. dere 


The plants of this order are all 
of the ſhrub and tree kind. 

The Roors are branching and 
hbrous, 

The STEMS and branches cy- 
lindric. 

The Bups conic, ſometimes co- 
vered with ſcales, as 1n the ftraw- 
berry; tree; | fometimes naked, or 
without ſcales, as in ſtorax. 

The Leaves are generally alter- 
nate; in heath, hodogendron, and 
ſome ſpecies of kalmia, they are op- 
polite. 

In moſt of the plants of this or- 
der, the leaves are either ſeſſile, 
that is, placed upon the branches 
without a foot-ſtalk, or ſupported 
by a very ſhort foot- ltalk, Which is 
ſemi-cylindric, and flat above. 
In a ſpecies of rhododendren, called 
dauricum, the leaves are furniſhed 
with long foot-ſtalks, | 

The FLowERs in this order, are 


univerſally hermaphrodite, except | 


in one genus, Indian date plumb, 
digſpyres, where hermaphrodite aud 
male flowers are produced in the 
ſame ſpecies, upon dillinct roots, 

The flowers proceed either ſoli— 
tary, or in a corymbus, from the 
angles formed by the leaves and 
branches; or hang down in ſpikes 
and cluſters, at "the eng of the 
branches; each flower having a 
{mall ſcale, or floral leaf, placed 
under it. a 

In moſt plants of this order, the 
1 is placed around of below the 
germen. In the pencra vaccinium, 


| 


ftyrax, halefia, it is ſeated 3 


the germen; a circumſtance Which 


WF 


eſſentially diſtinguiſhes thoſe genen 


trom all the plants of the family 
0 which they belong. Viae Frog 
SUPERUS, GERMEN INFERUNG 
The Exh Xx is univerſally a pe. 
riauthium, and generally mono. 
phyllous, or of one piece, deeply 
divided into four or five ſegments, 
which are permanent; that is, ac. 
company the germen to its matu- 
rity, The ſegments are often acute, 
and ſometimes coloured. In heath, 
erica ;, and mangoſtan, garcinia; the 


flower- cup 15 compoſed of four di. 


itn leaves. 

Trailing arbutus, epigea; and 
the genus gaultheria; have the ap- 
pearance of a double calix: the 


external conſiſting of three leaves 
in the former, of two in the latter; 


the internal being divided into five 

ſeg ments in both. 

Some ſpecies _ of heath, 

have likewiſe a double dy 
The inner calix in the genus 

gaultheria, becomes pulpy like a 


erica, 


berry, and in this form ſurrounds 


58 iced-veſſel, which is a gr. 
Vide CaPSsULA. 
In the orange- tree, citrus, 


without falling off. 

The CoroLLa, or painted inner 
cover, is generally monopetalovs, 
and bell or funnel-ſhaped ; the 
ßgure, however, is not very con- 
ſtant, even in plants of the ſame 
genus, as is remarkably the caſe 
in heath, erica; and the genus 


andromeda; Which, in this and other 


circumſtances, are ſo ſimilar, as 
ſcarce to be diſtinguiſhed but by 


the number of ftamina. 


The Limp, or upper part of the 
peral, is generally divided into four 
or five ſegments, which are ſome- 

times 


the 
calix is mar 25 ut ; chat 1 is, Withers 15 
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mes rolled back, as in vaccinium; 


lily Wmetimes bent inwards, as in 
Los aeria. ü 

The limb too is ſometimes {light- 
be. cut, as in the genus gaultheria; 
no. WW, metimes divided almoit to the 
ply Wottom, as in trailing arbutus, epi- 


22a ; and the ftorax-tree, Hrax. 


The TuBE, or lower part of the 
tu. Netal, is cylindric, and generally of 
te, Whe ſame length with the calix. In 
th, e dwarf laurel of America, 4a/mia, 
the 1s longer than the calix. The 
di. Wube in trailing arbutus, epzgara, 

s hairy within. 
nd Dwarf laurel of America, 4a/ma, 
ip- Ind the genus gaultheria, are fur- 
he Wiſhed with a zecfariumof ten pieces, 


hich, in the former, is horn- 
haped, prominent, and ſurrounds 
he limb of the corolla; in the 
atter, is placed round the germen, 
Ir ſeed-bud, within the ftamina, 
de NECTARIUM. 


us Marſh-ciſtus, rhodora, heb 
a inter-green, pyrola; orange-tree, 
ds Wi'rus ; and garcinia; are polypeta- 
le, Yous that 1s, have a corolla com- 


Poſed of more pieces than one. 
The number of STaminaAin this 
rder is from four to twenty. Theſe 
re generally erect, and attached 
o the lower part of the tube of the 
orolla, In S aeria, American up- 
Fight honeyefuckle, azalea ; gaul. 
. peria, heath, erica; and Indian 
Wate plumb, dig/ppros ; which are 
monopetalous ; the ſtamina are in- 
erted into the common receptacle. 
Dwarf roſe-bay, rhodera, and 


aultheria, have declining ſtamina. 
ide STAMEN Declinatum. 

The Ax TER, or ſummits; are 
difid, or forked below, and being 
lightly attached to the filaments, 
re frequently inverted in ſuch man- 


1 


1 
| corolla, and in a few genera N 


1 


R 1 
ner as to exhibit an appearance like 


two horns at top. This appear- 
ance, however, as we obſerved 
above, is conſpicnous i in a few. Se- 
nera only. i hae 
In winter. green. Wear ws 4 and 
heath, erica ; the antheræ are not 
inverted, being forked at top. 
African bladder- nut, royena, ac- 
cording to Linnæus, has two an- 
theræ upon each filament. Hide 
AN THERA Didyma. Tho' I am apt 
to imagine ks has miſtaken the 
horns or forked; ſummits: of this 
genus, for two dictinct anther. 
In whortle-berries, vacciuium, 
the back of the antherz is furniſh- 
ed with two Wis. ar ftae, or 
beards. 
The Gurren, or ſeed- bud in 
plants of this order, is generally 
roundiſh, and ſeated above the re- 
ceptacle. In rhododrndron, and 
blaeria, it is cornered. - Vaccinium, 
halefia, and. fezrax, have their ger- 
men below the receptacle. 
The STYL# is ſingle, threads 
ſhaped, of the ſame length with the 


manent. 

African bladdei-nity royena, has 
two ſty les; the genus garcinia ſcarce 
any; in blaeria, the ſtyle is much 
longer than the corolla. 

The STIGMA, or top of the gyle, 
is obtuſe, and frequently entire. 

In heath, the ſtigma 1 is four cor- 
nered, and divided in four. | 

Trailing arbutus, mangoſtan, and 
the genus rhodora, have likewiſe a 
divided ſtigma. 

The SEED-VESsSsEL is either a 
capſule, with hve cells, as in Aal. 
mia; a roundifh rr with divi- 
fons of the ſame kind, as in the 
ſtrawberry tree; or an oblong four 

cornered 
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cornered at, with two cells, as in 
halefra. 
Tune Sersps are numerous, fre- 
quently hard, or bony, generally 
roundiſh, ſometimes cornered. 

The plants of this order are 
aſtringent; particularly heath, win. 
ter-green, whortle- berries, and uva 
urſi, arbutus. 

The berries of the Indian date 
plumb, arbutus, and vaccinium, are 
acid and eſculent. 

From the ſtorax tree, is drawn, 
by inciſion, a fragrant, refinous 
gum, which is much uſed in medi- 
cine, particularly for coughs, ca- 
tarrhs, and internal ulcers. 

The leaves of winter-green, py- 
rola, ſays Lemery, are uſed inter- 
nally, either in infuſion, or powder, 
for the hemorrhoids, inflammations 
of the breaſt, and fluxes of the 
lower belly: externally in plaiſters 
and ointments, for ſtopping blood, 
and drying up wounds. 

BicorNnes, is likewiſe the name 
of the forty-tourth claſs, or natural 
order, in Lud. Gerard's Arrange 
ment of the Plants that are natives 
of Provence, in France ; conſiſting, 


hike the ſame order in Linnæus, ot 


plants whoſe antheræ have the ap- 
pearance of two horns. The ge- 
nera deſcribed by Gerard, are vac- 
Cinium, erica, azalea, rhododendron, 
arbutus, ftyrax, pyrola, and Heaera, 
ivy. The laſt mentioned genus, 
tho? its antheræ are bifid at the 
baſe, does not belong to Linnæus's 
claſs Bicornes; but is placed with 
the vine, and ſome other genera of 
Plants, in the order hederaceae, Vide 
He Dptractze. 


- BIFERA Plantae, (from &is, 


twice, and fzro, to bear); plants 
that flower twice a year, in ſpring, 


?k WR 
315110. 


| veſſel); the name of the gth cla 


1 

and autumn, as is common betwee 
the tropics. Vide Phil. Bot. p. 27) 

BIFORA Pericarpia, (from bis 
twice; and fores, a door); the nan 
of a claſs in Camellus“s Method, 
conſiſting of plants whoſe pericar 
pium, or ſeed-veſſel, is furniſhed 
with two incloſures, or valvules, 
Vide V ALVULA. | 

It is exemplified in celandine 
chelidonium. 

BILOCULARES, (from 313 
twice; and /oculus, a little cell); 
the name of the thartieth claſs, or} 
family, in Lud. Gerard's Arrange. 
ment of 'the Plants that are native 
of Provence, in France; conhiſting 
of theſe genera; jeſſamy, 7a/minun;Y 
privet, /iguftrum; the olive, cla 
ſpeedwell, veronica; mock-privet i 
phillyrea; and the aſh-tree, f-axinu, 

The title of this order would ſeen 
to import, that the ſeveral genen 


in queſtion, were furniſhed with ut 
ſeed-veſſel divided into two /ocul, Mt 
or cells; yet, in fact, there are bu ha 
two genera, jeſſamy, and ſpee d! 
well, that anſwer this deſcription N 
the reſt having either a ſeed-veſſehſ £ 
furniſhed with one cell only, as the 
olive, privet, and mock-priveti e 


or no ſeed-veſſel at all, except tie} 
cruſt, or tough covering of the ſeed, 
as the aſh-tree. The plants of ths" 
natural family make part of the 
order Sepiariae of Linnaeus ; and, 
except the aſn- tree, are all reduced} 
to the claſs Dianaria, in the Sexual 
Syſtem. Vide SEPIAR IX, and my 
ANDRIA., 

BlV ASCULARES Herbae, (from 


bis. twice; and waſculum, a Init 


in Hermannus's Method, confiiting 


of herbaceous vegetables, which 
hand a As capjule, (Vide Cab. 
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ura) or hollow-ſeed-veſſe), di- 
:ded into two loculi, or cells. Vide 
OCULAMENTUM. 
To this claſs belong thorn apple, 


latura; mullein, verbaſcum; the 


'Wobacco plant, zrcotiana; water- 


zurſlane, peplis 3 limeum, roella, ga- 
nia, weinmannia, cunonia, hydran- 
2a, heliocarpus, curatella, and many 


| Pthers. 


Note, the term þivaſcularis, 1s 
[vnonimous to Silocularis, in Lin- 


0 | dae us. 


BRACHIUM, and BRACHIA- 
IS Men/ura, the arm; a term of 
eaſure. Vide MENSUR A 


BRACTE A, a floral leaf; the 
ame of one of the ſeven f@/era, or 
| | rops of plants, 


enumerated by 
innaeus, in his Delineatio Plantae, 

Rnd Philo/ophia Botanica. 

The invention of this term, tho” 

Tlaimed by Linnaeus, is due to 
ungius, who uſes it for the corolla 
y modern botaniſts, including under 
hat name both petals and nefarium. 

PeTALUM, and 

(ECTARIUM, 5 

In fact, of the numerous terms 

ith which the great reformer of 


nriched the ſcience, there are very 
ew that have not been uſed, either 
n the ſame, or a different ſenſe, 
Dy former writers. Thus, /patha 
as old as Theophraſtus ; - germen, 
hich Linnaeus applies to the ſeed- 
ud, is uſed by Pliny for the buds 
f the leaves: involucrum, is A 
erm of Artedi ; /egumen, cyma, and 
landula, are of great antiquity : 
rupa is to be found in Kyber's 
*Xicon, publiſhed at Straſbourg, 

8v0, 1553. The terms arillus, 
nd hractea, are very improper : 
jor can much be ſaid in favour of 
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of ſcapus and pedunculus. In ſhort, 
of the ſixteen terms enumerated by 
Linnaeus, as new and neceſſary, 
there are but five in reality ſuch ; 
viz. corolla, anthera, pollen, ſtigma, 
and /fipula. But this by the way. 

The BaacTEez, or floral leaves, 
differ in ſize, ſhape, and colour, 
from the other leaves of the plant. 
They are ſituated on the flower- 
ſtalks, and often ſo near the fructi- 
fication, as to be confounded with 
the calix. Examples of the floral 
leaf may be ſeen in the lime-tree, 
tilia; cow - wheat, melampyrum ; 
ſage, lavender, bartfa, ſome ſpe- 
cies of fumatory, muſ/aenda, bheben- 


firetia, monarda, hellebore, fennel- 
flower, nigella; paſſion- flower, pa . 


flora; wild Syrian rue, peganum ; 


| 


bird's- foot, ornitbopus; ſome ſpe- 
cies of Rrench honey-ſuckle, beay- 


Jarum ; African-broom, a/þalathus ; 


milk-wort, polygala; reſt-harrow, 
ononts ; lady's finger, anthyllis; kid- 
ney-bean, phaſcolus ; baſe-tree' tre- 
foil, cyzz/us ; Carolina kidney-bean 
tree, glycine ; bird's-foot trefoil, Jo- 
tus; indigo, dragon's-head, draco- 
cephalum; and many others. 

The floral-leaf is commonly of 
the ſame duration with the ordinary 
leaves of the plant; a circumſtance 
by which, in doubtful caſes, it will 
be diſtinguiſhed, with great accu- 
racy, from the calix, or flower-cup, 
which alwa;zs withers when the 
fruit is ripe, if not before. 

Without attending to this obſer- 
vation, we might be apt to commit 
miſtakes, in aſcertaining ſeveral 
genera of plants; as hellebore, fen- 
nel - flower, paſſion - flower, and 
others, which have bra@eae, but 
walt the calix, | % 


In 


In point of Sizes and Hour, 
floral leaves are ſhorter than the 
flower- cup in ſu ap- tree, ;ufficia hy/- 
JSopijelia; and ruellia ringens; longer 
than the flower-cup in common 
clary, /aluia ſelarea; ruellia repens, 
and /ftipa ſpinifex; larger than the 

o wer cup, and placed under it, 
in royena ville/a; ſhorter than the 
flower in ſpotted clary, with a ſage 
leaf, /a/via fplveſtris ; funaria no- 
bilis, and minuattia campeſtris; of 
equal length with the flower, in 

eater bulbous fumatory, with a 
Follow root, fumaria bulbo/a; hy- 
poxis erecta, and ornithogalum co- 
moſum ; and longer than the flower 
in ſweet alpine cuirant, vibes al- 
pina; and minuartia montana cuni- 
la pulegivides, beſides a number of 
ſmaller ones, has two floral leaves 
larger than the flower, placed on 
each ſide of the foot-italk. | 
In reſpect of NuusER, plants 
have either one floral leaf; as viſ- 
cous field gum ſuccory, with ruſhy 
ſtalks, chondrilla juncea; ariſtolochia 
piſtolochia, and andromeda dabœcia; 
two, as campanula alpina, com 
melina zanonia, wild-briar, ro/a ca- 
nina; royena villoſa, ruellia ringens, 
cineraria fibirica, and hypoxis erecta ; 
three, as erica calycina, and diltatt- 
thiſtle, with a bellied netted invo- 
lucrum, atradylis canceilata; four 
or five, as corymbium ſcabrum; or 
ſeveral, as cunila pulegioides, ftipa 
Jpinifex, and many others. 

The  braFeae, in black berried 
upright honey-ſuckle, /onicera ni- 
gra, are compoſed of two dry ſcales, 
and three broad leſter leaves. 
In crown imperial, lavender, ſome 
ſpecies of ſage, ſalvia; and a few 
other plants, the flower ſtem is ter 


þ 


minated with a number of very 


> 

large 'braeae, which, from then © 
reſemblance to a buſh of hair, an arg 
denominated coma, and bradteae c ler 
mojae, Vide COMA. 00 
Floral-leaves, particularly tho en 
of the buſhy kind, juſt mentioned WM / 

afford excellent marks of diſtine. We 
tion in determining the ſpecies; uc 
on which account they merit thr 
careful attention of every botaniſt, Il 
' BRACTEATE2, (from brad) Wea 
The twenty-eighth claſs in Boer Hr 
haave's Method, conſiſting of he. 1 
baceous vegetables, which have pe. nd 
tals, and whoſe feeds are furniſhe{/Merr 
with a ſingle coryledon, or lobe. Y;4{Ecil 
CoTYLEDON. ate 
The term Eractea, from whid hin 
the name of this claſs is manifeſt} F 
derived, is uſed by Boerhaave, aſie io 
Jungius, for the corolla of modenſ{on 
botaniſts. Yide BRACTEA, p 
I his claſs ſtands oppoſed to th the 
twenty - ninth claſs, apetalae mom eat 
cotyledones, of the ſame author, au et. 
is exemplified in the graſſes, ine 
BRU MALEsS Plantae, (fronten 
bruma, winter); plants which flow it! 
er in our winter; common abo, | 
the Cape. Vide Phil. Bot. p. 27 ur. 
BULBOSE, (from Salbus); tes c 
name of the ninth claſs, in Caeſd in! 
pinus's Syſtematic Method, conſiten 
ing of herbaceous vegetables, whidWal 
have a bulbous root, and a perica in. 
pium, or ſeed-veſſel, divided in pu 
three cells. ide BuLBus, au eth 
RADIX Sulboſa. Net 
The tulip, onion, and lilly, fu ef 
niſh examples. Ou 
Bulbaſae, and bulhofis affines, ti he 
likewiſe the names of the twenty at 
fourth and twenty-fifth claſſes, Mn 
Ray's Methodus Propria, publiſh 
in the Phileſophia Botanica, p. 118!) 
| T 
BULBUNR=: 
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ler the ground, upon or near the 
oot of certain herbaceous plants, 
zeace denominated bulbous. 

A bulb is defined by Linnzus to 


de a ſpecies of hybernaculum, pro- 


ME uced upon the deſcending caudex, | 
r root, conſiſting of Aipulæ, pe- 
ioli, the rudiments of the former 
20) caves, and ſcales of the bark. Vide 

BHrz:&NACULUM, and Caupex. ' 
The obſcurity of this definition, 
nd the great contuſion in botanical 
Werms, thence ariſing, render it ne- 
eſſary for me to give a more acu- 
Face and preciſe idea of the term 
In queſtion. | 


For this purpoſe, I would pre- 


WFiouſſy remark, that every bud 
Wontains in miniature, or embryo, 
plant, in every reſpect ſimilar to 


e parent plant upon which it is 


eated. Plants, therefore, are per- 
hetuated in the buds, as well as in 


e ſeeds; and the ſpecies may be 


enewed, with equal efficacy, in 
KEither way. | 


The tender rudiments of the fu- 


ure vegetable, of which the bud 
ys compoſed, are incloſed, and, du- 
Ning the ſeverities of winter, de- 
Neaded from cold, and other exter- 
Pal injuries, by a hard bark, or 
ind, which generally confilts of a 
amber of ſcales, placed over each 


cher, like tiles, and faſtened to- 


ether, by means of a tenacious, 
elinous, and frequently odorife- 
ous ſubſtance, Thus defended, 


Ihe buds remain upon different 


darts of the mother-plant, till the 
nſuing ſpring; and are, therefore, 
ith great propriety, denominated 


Py Linnzus, the hybernaculum, OT 


_ quaiters of the future vege- 
able. ; 


- BULBUS, a bulb; a kind of 


Jarge bud, generally produced un- 
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With reſpect to their place, buds 
are ſeated either upon the ſtem and 
branches, or upon the roots: the 
former are ſtiled gemmæ, or buds 
properly ſo called; the latter bulbs, 
and ſuckers, bulb; & turiones; in 
French, oignons & cayeux. Vide 
GEMMA, and Tukio. | 
Annual plants, which perform 


the changes of vegetation but once, 


can have neither buds, nor bulbs ; 
and are only preſerved in the ſeeds. 

Herbaceous perennials, which 
loſe their ſtems during the winter, 
can have no gemmæ, or buds, pro- 
perly ſo called; but as they ſubſiſt 
ſeveral years by their roots, may 
be furniſhed with the other ſpecies 
of hyberaaculum, called bulbs, which, 
according to the definition, are 
ſeated upon the deſcending caudex 
of the root. 

Again, trees which are peren- 
nial, with a woody and durable 
ſtem, or trunk, have generally 
proper buds, or gemmæ, but no 


| bulbs. | 


In bulbous plants, as the tulip, 
onion, and lilly, what we 1gno- 
rantly call the root, is, in fact, a 
| bulb, or hybernaculam, which en- 
cloſes and ſecures the embryo, or 
future ſhoot. 

At the lower part of this bulb, 
may be obſerved a fleſhy knob, or 
tubercle, from which proceed a 
number of fibres, or threads. This 
knob, with the fibres attached ro, 
and hanging from it, is, properly 
ſpeaking, the true root; the upper 
part being only the cradle, or nur- 
ſery of the future ſtem, which after 
the bulb has repaired a certain num+ 

ber of times, it periſhes ; but not 


till it has produced, at its ſides, a 
number of ſmaller bulbs, or /uck- 
k | Cris 


1 
ers, for perpetuating the ſpecies. | 

One part of Linnæus's Definition 
ſtill remains obſcure. The baib, 
ſays he, is compoſed of the remains 
or rudiments of the former leaves 
of the plant, ? radimento feliorum 
praeteritorum. 

It is eaſy to comprehend, that 
buds contain the rudiments of the 
future leaves; but how can bulbs 
be (aid to contain the rudiments of 
leaves, which, to all appearance, 
are already periſhed ? 

To explain this, let it be obſer- 
ved, that, in the opinion of very 
eminent botaniſts, the root, in a 
very great number of perennial 
herbs, 1s annually renewed, or re- 
paired out of the trunk, or ſtalk 
itſelf; in which ſenſe only, roots 
are properly ſaid to deſcend, 

In the perennials alluded to, the 
baſis of rhe ſtalk continually, and, 
by inſenſible degrees, deſcends be- 
low the ſurface of the earth, and 
is thus changed into a true root; 
which root, by the continuance of 
the ſaid motion of the ftalk, alſo 
deſcends; and thus, according to 
the durableneſs of its ſubſtance, 
becomes a ſhorter, or longer root ; 
the elder, or lower part rotiing off 
in proportion as the upper is gene- 
rated out of the ſtalk. Thus in 
brownwort, the baſis of the ſtalk, 
finking down by degrees, till it is 
hid under ground, becomes the 
upper part of the root; and conti- 
nuing ſtill to ſink the next year, 
becomes the lower part, and the 
following. year rots away. 

This is exactly what obtains in 
bulbous roots, as well as in the far 
greater number of other herbaceous 
perennials: as arum, valerian, 
tanzy, brownwort, ſamphire, prim- 
roſe, wood - ſorrel, iris, and others, 


ing the trunk after them. 
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The immediate viſible cauſe of 
this deſcent, is the ſtring roots, 
which this kind of trunks frequent- 
ly puts forth; which deſcending 
taemſelves directly into the ground, 
ſerve, like ſo many ropes, for pull. 
Hence 
the tuberous roots of 'iris are ſome- 
times obſerved to re-aſcend a little, 
upon the rotting, or fading away 
of the ſtring- roots which hang at 
them. Wy . 

In bulbous roots, where the ſtalk 
and former leaves of the plant are 
ſunk below, and formed into what 
is called the bulb, or wintering of 
the future vegetable, the radicles, 
or ſmall fibres that hang from the 
bulb, are to be conſidered as the 
niſhes nouriſhment to the plant: | 
chiefly the bulb conſiſts, ſucceſſive. M 
ly periſh, and ſhrink up into 6M 
many dry ſkins; betwixt which, 
and in their center, are formed 
other leaves and ſhells ; and thus 
the bulb is perpetuated... * / £4 

What has been ſaid of the de- 
ſcent of roots, by the ſinking of the 
italk, is further confirmed by the 
appearance of certain roots; as of i 
valerian, plantago major, and de-. 
vil's bit, in which the lower par 
appears bitten, or chopped off. ln 
theſe, the lower part rotting off, 


remainder becomes ſtumped, oF 
ſeems bitten. FF. oth ö 

All bulbous roots, ſays the learn. 
ed Dr. Grew, in his Anatomy of 
Plants, may be conſidered as her: 
maphrodite roots, or root and trunk 
both together; for the radicles, or 
ſtrings only, are abſolute roots: 


the bulb actually containing tho 


parti 


root; that is, the part which fur- e. 


the ſeveral rinds and ſhells whereof 


as the upper deſcends, the living WM i 


parts which, ſpringing up, make | 


| ſo that it may be regarded as a 


pearance. I ſhall only add to what 
was then obſerved, another demon- 
ſtration of the ſame appearance 
from the root of a ſpecies of iris, 
called by Grew, iris tubereſa; in 


ſwelled into a root, the ſeats of the 


the veſſels belonging to them, be- 
come viſible: the whole ſurface of 
the root appears covered with 
& ſeams and pricked lines; the for- 
* mer exhibiting the ſeats of the 
leaves; the latter, the terminations 
or broken ends of the veſſels; 
which ends are ſtill more apparent, 
upon ſtripping off the bark. | 


| ſtalk, may alſo be gathered from 


the veſſels, in the root and trunk 
= of certain plants. 
among animals, there are many 
= which are not bred of eggs imme- 
diately, but transformed, one into 
| another, as in the caſe of many 
& inſets : ſo it is probable, that, 


E perennial.. Thoſe of trees, ſhrubs, 
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the leaves, or body of the plant; 


reat bud under ground, 

We enlarged above, upon the 
deſcent of roots, by the ſinking of 
the ſtalk, or trunk ; and gave evi 
dences of the reality of ſuch an ap- 


which, although the leaves tall off, 
cloſe to the ſurface of the ſtalk, 
yet, after that is ſunk down, and 


periſhed leaves, and the ends of 


The deſcent, or ſinking of the 
the ſimilar poſition and ſtructure of 


In ſhort, as 


among plants, there are not a few 
inſtances of the like transformation, 
whereof this is one. 

From what has been ſaid, we 
may clearly underſtand in what 
particular way ſome roots become 
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ſo in part, or by means of a new 
progenies of roots, proceeding from 
the old head, or body, in the room 
of thoſe that die yearly, or after a 
certain time; as the roots of the 

tatoe, Jeruſalem-artichoke, — 
hood, and others. In like manner, 
ſtring roots, or fibrous roots, ſue- 
ceed one another annually : ſo that 
at the end of many years, what is 
ſtill looked upon as the ſame indi- 


| vidual root, 1s, in reality, another, 


as to every particle thereof. 

Of bulbs, there are generally 
reckoned five ſpecies, or kinds. 
Bur Bus SQUAMATUS, or SquA- 
Mos us, a ſcaly bulb, conſiſting of 
thin plates, or ſcales, laid over 
each other like tiles, (lamellae imbri- 

catae;) as in the lilly, 

BulBus ARTICULATUS, a joint- 
ed bulb, compoſed of ſeveral la- 
mellaz, or plates that are cloſely 
linked together; as in lathraea, 
adoxa, and martynia. {4d 

Bursus DuyLicaTvus, conſiſt- 


together; as in #riti//aria, and ſome 
ſpecies of orchis, This kind of 
bulbous root, is alſo called zefticu- 
lata, from its fancied reſemblance 
to a pair of teſticles. | 

BuLBus Sol ipus, a ſolid bulb; 
compoſed of an entire fleſhy ſuh- 
ſtance ; as in the tulip. f 

Bulsus TunicaTvus, a coated 
bulb ; conſiſting of ſeveral tunics, 
or coats, cluſely embracing, or in- 
folding each other, as in the onion, - 
cepa. This ſpecies of - bulb ſtands- 
oppoſed to the former, which is of 
a ſolid ſubſtance, that is, has. no 
diviſions, or coats. 


The coats in queſtion, are fome- 


and divers other woody plants, are 
| wholly perennial ; others are only 


times very thick, and ſo ſucculent, 
that they ſuffice to make the plant 
C 2 vegetate, 


ing of two ſolid bulbs connected 
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vegetate, without the aſſiſtance of 


earth and water. This is what 
happens in the officinal plant, Acilla 
maritima, or {ea-onion ; the coated 
bulbs of which put out their ſtems, 
and produce flowers, without being 


planted in earth, as they lie in the 


druggiſts ſhops. The veſſels, with 
which theſe coats are probably fur- 
niſhed, abſorb the humidity from 
the air, and thus perform the office 
of the ſmall fibres of the root. 

To the five ſpecies of bulbs, al- 
ready enumerated, may be added 
ſixth ſort, 

Burzus Cali us, a bulb ſeat- 
ed upon the item, or ſtalk, in op- 
| Poſition to all the former ſpecies, 
which are placed immediately upon 
the root, Of theſe ſtem-bulbs, we 
ſhall ſpeak more at large below. 

It was obſerved in the definition, 
that bulbs are frequently produced 


near the root of certain plants. 


Such are the ſmall bulbs, called 
ſuckers; the foboles, and turiones, 
of ſome writers; the adnata, and 
adnaſcentia, bulbi, of others. Theſe 
ſuckers, or off- ſets, which frequent- 
ly come up with ſurprizing rapi- 
dity, are produced from the fides 
of the old, or parent bulb, to which 

they are cloſely connected. Exam- 


ples may be ſeen in the narciſſus, 
'amaryllis, ſea-daffodil, pancratium, 


and ſeveral others. 

_ "Suckers ſerve inſtead of buds to 
bulbous plants; they renew the 
ſpecies, and, in ſome meaſure, re- 


place the individual, by develop- 


ing, or unfolding the plant which 
they contain in miniature. 

This plant, although not viſible 
by the naked eye, in the ſucker, 
may be diſtinctly perceived, in the 
month of January, 
| 1 


ſtem· bulbs mentioned above, which, | 


ly. lizum humile; and ſome other 


8... 
ance of a good plaſs, in the center 
of the bulb. : 

Suckers begin to be formed on 
the bulbs, when the ſtalk and other 
adhering parts are ſupplied with 
little, or no juice from the root; 
that is, when the plant begins to 
wither and fade. This, in our 
climate, happens in autumn; at 
which time, under-ſhrubs, and pe- 
rennial herbs, collect on their roots 


| new ſtrength, for the vegetation of 


the enſuing year. 

Thus we have ſeen, that ſuckers, | 
as well as buds, contain the rudi- | 
ments of a pre-exiſting plant; that 
their nouriſhment is tranſmitted by 
the parent-bulb, and that this nou- 
riſn ment developes and unfolds their 


ſtance the nutritive juices. Thus 
unfolded, the ſucker produces an 
individual; | 
which, in their turn, produce others; 
and in this manner multiply the 
ſpecies, as certainly as the ſeed. 
The terms /caly, jointed, ſolid, 
and coated, are applicable to ſuck- 
ers, as well as bulbs. Yide ſupra. 
Many plants form productions,“ 
which may be compared to /uchers, | 


placed near the root. Such are the 


in different plants, are diſpoſed in 
different parts of the ſtalk, or ſtem. 
In tooth-wort, dentaria; ſaxi- 
frage; biſtort; adiofkorea; ſtar of 
Bethlehem, ornithogalum ; hery-lil- | 


liliaceous plants, the ſtalks put out 
bulbs from the wings of the leaves; 
which, if taken off, when the ſtalks 
decay, and planted, will quickly | 
take root, and vegetate. Produc- 


with the aflilt- | 


tions of the ſame fort are obſerved | 


u 


parts, by aſſimilating to their ſub. 


forms new ſuckers, 


although they are not, like them, 


WEE > ( A 
in moſt of the lichens, with this | to be diſtinguiſhed, but by the dif- 


difference, that in theſe they are ference of the bulbs, which are 
ſeated without the wings of the | either coated, ſolid, or ſcaly. Vide. 


| leaves, e axilla folicrum. Vide | ſupra. 
| AXILLA. By their ſituation in the wings of 


Such productions in imperfe& | the leaves, and on different parts 
plants of this kind, are not to be | of the ſtalk. ſtem-bulbs furniſh eſ- 
aſcribed, ſays a French writer, to | ſential marks in ſtar of Bethlehem, 
any ſpecies of generation; they | tooth-wort, ſaxifrage, biſtort, lilly, 
are detached portions of their own | a few ſpecies of garlick, and ſome 
proper ſubſtance, which, by a ſimple | other plants, | 


| extenſion, and without any . In drying bulbous plants for uſe, 


developement, as in the caſe of | it is neceſſary to ſtrip off the leaves, 
germinating from a ſeed, or bud, | and expoſe the roots to a ſand heat. 
become, as they enlarge, perfectly 
ſimilar to the mother-planr. | . 
In ſome ſpecies of garlick, hence | 
denominated Sulbiferous, bulbs are (; ADUCI, (from cado, to fall); 
produced at the origin of the um- the name of a claſs in Lin- 
bel of flowers, between the pedun- neus's Merhodus Calycina, confilting 
culi, or foot-ſtalks. Vide UMBELLa | of plants whoſe calyx is a ſimple 
and PEpuncuLus. Theſe ſmall | perianthiunm, ſupporting a ſingle 
bulbs are ſometimes among garden- flower, or fructification, and fall- 
ers, known by the name of c/oves. ing of either before or with the 
An appearance of the ſame kind, | petals. It ſtands oppoſed to the 
is obſerved in the flowers of two or | claſſes per/itentes, in the ſame me- 
three ſpecies of pa, hence filed | thod, and is exemplified in muſtard, 
vi viparous; and in the fruit of a ! /napi; and ranunculus. 
plant of Senegal, called by M. | CALAMARLE, (from calamus, 
Adanſon, tangekolli; the ſeeds of a reed); the name of the third or- 
which germinate, and form bulbs, i der in Linnzus's Fragments of a 
or ſuckers, cayeux ; even before the Natural Method. This order will 
capſule which contains them has | be eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the 
arrived at maturity. | family of the graſſes, to which it is 
To the head of ſtem bulbs may] nearly allied, by attending to the 
be likewiſe referred fleſhy ſuccu- | following particulars. Jide Gras 
lent leaves of ſeveral liliaceous Mina. 
plants; as the aloe, and ſea-onion, 1. The baſe of the leaf, which 
ſcilla; and of ſome ſpecies of arum; | embraces the ſtalk like a glove, has 
which being planted in the ground, no longitudinal aperture in plants 
take root, and vegetate, of this order, but is perfectly en- 
>ulbs often afford a real ſpecific | tire. | 
difference, and are ſometimes the | 2. The ſtalk is generally trian- 
ſole diſtinction; as in the ſea-onion, ! gular, and without knots, or joints, 
feilla ; where the ſpecies are ſcarce } 3. The flowers have no petals. 
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Lift of the Genera contained in this Natural Order. 


LECT 10 5 
Hermaphrodite Plants, 


Linnzan Genera. 
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| Engliſh Names. 


Cyperus, — — — Cypreſs Graſs. 

Eriophorum. 

Schænus. 

Scirpus, — —— Ruſh Graſs. 
ION JH; 

Anadrogynous Plants. (Monoecia.) | 

Carex. 

Sparganium, = — — Burr-Reed. 

Dyba, Er — — — 


Cat's-Tail, or Reed-Mace. 


In the former editions of the] of this order; they are now very 
Fragments, the genera Bobartia, | improperly removed into the order 
F lagellaria, and Juncus, made part | Tripetaloideꝶ, which ſee. 


Habit and Structure of the Plants of the Order Calamariz. 


In ſome plants of this natural 
order, the RooTs are long and 
knotty ; in others they are com- 
poſed of fleſhy fibres, which pierce 
deep into the ground; and in others 
of a bulb. 

The STaLxs are three cornered, 
ſtraight, and have no knots, or 
Joints. | | 
The Leaves are long, praſly, 
frequently three-correred, and have 
no petiolus, or foot-ſtalk, except 
the baſe of the leaf, which entirely 
embraces the ſtew, without any 
longitudinal aperture, as in the 
graſſes. 

The membrane, and two lateral 
wings likewiſe, which crown the 
baſe of the leaf in moſt of the 
graſſes, are generally wanting in 
the plants of this natural order. 


Exception. The genus carex is 


furniſhed with a ſhort membrane 


of this kind. 

The FLowErs are either herma- 
phrodite, as in the firit ſection; or 
male and female upon the ſame 
root, as in the ſecond, 

Note. The female flowers, in 
ſome ſpecies of carex, are produced 
upon diſtin roots from the male. 


The mode of infloreſcence in | 


this order, is generally a Sp1KkE ; 
Vide Spica. Sometimes a CapPi- 
TULUM, or head, as in burr-reed. 
Vide CAPITULUM. 

The CalLix, in plants of the 
firſt ſection, is a gluma, or ſcaly 
huſk; in thoſe of the ſecond, an 
amentum, or catkin. Fide GLUMa, 
and AMENTUM, 

The 


of which reſemble 
E buſk, or calix, which is generally 
ſeated under the graſſes. By a ſi- 


© A 
The former ſpecies of empale- 
ment ſupports a fingle flower in 


| cypreſs grals, ruſh-graſs, and erio 


hborum the latter in carex. 

In /ch@nus, burr-reed, /parganium ; 
and cat's-tail, ha; the empale- 
ment is common to many flowers. 

Some ſpecies of cypreſs- graſs, 


ſays a French writer, have two 
abortive, or im 


6 fect flowers, at 
the bottom of each ſpike; the ſcales 
the common 


milar abortion, continues the ſame 
author, the genus /e>@nus appears 


to have a common calix, conſiſting 


of ſeveral ſcales: whereas, in fact, 
of the fix flowers 'which compoſe 


each ſpike, the f ur Joweſt proving 
F abortive, leave void the ſpaces be- 


tween their reſpective ſcales: fo 


that the calix of this plant has been 
| erroneouſly ſuppoſed to confiſt of 


fix, or more icales, formed into a 


common gluma; or huſk. - 


The CoroLLa, in plants of this 


order, is wanting. 


Exception, The female flowers 
of the genus carex are furniſhed 


with a zectarium, of an oblong 
figure, ſwelled our like a bladder, 


contraſted above, gaping at the 


| top, bifid, and permanent; the 


male flowers have neither petals 


nor nedtarium. 


The genus ſchænus, according to 


Linnzus, has fix lance - ſhaped, 


acute, and permanent petals. | 
The FiLamenTs of the STa- 
MINA, are three in number, thort, 
ſlender like a hair, and ſometimes 
briltly, PA: nf IWR 
Some ſpecies of cypreſs, and 
ruſh-graſs, have only two ſtamina ; 


and Mr. Adanſon mentions a fpe- 
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cies of the latter, a native of Sene- 
gal, which never produces above 
one. | | 
The Ax THERR, or ſummits, are 
generally long, ſlender, and erect. 
In cat's-tail, hyha, the ſum- 
mits are oblong, and hang down, 
(antherae pendulæ.) 
The SezD-BuD is very ſmall, 
blunt, and ſometimes three-corner- 
ed, as in carex, where it is placed 


within the neZarium. + . 


The STYLE is thread-ſhaped 
and of the length of the ſcaly ca- 
lix. In cypreſs-graſs, the ſtyle is 
very long: in carex, very ſhort. 

The ſummits of the ſtyle, fig- 
mata, are generally three in num- 
ber; lender, hairy, and ſometimes 
permanent: 

Note. Cat's-tail has but one 


| /igma; barr-reed, and ſome ſpecies 


of cypreſs-graſs, but two: in a 
ſpecies of Tuſh-graſs, Sceuchzerus 
obſerved four. 

Each flower, in plants of this 
order, is furniſhed with a fingle 
ſeed, which is generally hairy, 
three-cornered, and without any 
fericarfium, or veſſel. 

Noe. In ſuch as have only a 
ſingle or double /igma, the ſeeds 
are not cornered,” but oval, or flat. 

The zedtarium, in the genus 
carex, by cheriſhing the ſeed with- 
in its boſom, ſerves inſtead of a 
pericarpium, or fruit-veſlel. 

The virtues, uſes, and ſenfible 
qualities of this order of. plants, are 
the ſame as thoſe of the graſſes to 
which it has been always joined by 
former botanical writers. Fae 
GRAMINA. 1 

The roots of the round and long 
cypreſs-graſs, were formerly much 


| uſed in medicine. The long is of 
C 4 | our 


3 


our own growth, though not very 
common; the round we have from 
the Eaſt-indies. The former, which 
is properly the cyp2rzs of the ſhops, 
and is called by 1 ournefort, ſweet- 
ſcented cyperus, with a long root, 
grows by rivulets, and other watery 
places, as ditches, and the like. 
The root is knotty, wrapped round 
with fibrous ſtrings, not eaſy to 
break, of a brown colour without, 
and prey withia; of a pleaſant 
ſcent, eſpecially when freſh, and | 
well dried; the leaves are green, 
and reſemble thoſe of the reed and 
leek. The latter, ſometimes called 
Engliſh, or Flemiih cypreſs, grows 
in the water, and along banks and 
river ſides. Its root is as thick as 
an olive, full of little knots, or 
' ſpecks, of an oblong figure, grey 
colour, ſweet, and ſomewhat ſharp 
taſte, and almoſt without ſmell, when 
it is newly taken out of the ground. 

The roots of both plants are 
eſteemed . cordial, diuretick, and 


8 


cephalick, reſiſters of poiſons, and |: 


expellers of wind. Lopg cypreſs 
is much uſed by perfumers, and 
glovers. | 
Pragrant ruſh, or camel's hay, 
which | take to be a ſpecies of 
ſchænus, is a kind of reed, or graſs, ; 
which grows plentifully in Arabia 
Felix, at the foot of mount Liba- 
nus, where it ſerves the people for 
forage and litter for their camels. 
The plant is about a foot high, 
with a ſmall, hard, dry, knotty 
root, from which proceed ſeveral 
harc' ſtalks, of the ſize, figure, and 
colour of a barley-ſtraw. The 
leaves are about halt a foot long, 
narrow, rough, pointed, and of a 
pale green colour. The flowers 
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colour, agreeable to the eye, and 
of a warm, biting, aromatick taſte, 
All the plant, but eſpecially the 
ftower, is uſed in medicine. It iz 
reckoned attenuating, deterſive, 
diuretick, and vulnerary : but ity 
principal uſe, at preſent, is as an 
ingredient in the Venice treacle, 
CALCAR Corollæ, the ſpur of 


| the corolla. The zedlarium, ſo 


called, which terminates the co. 
rolia behind, like a cock's- ſpur, 
in calve*s-ſnout ; valerian ; orchis; 
violet; balſam, impatiens; lark-ſpur, 
delphinium; fumatory; batter-wort, 
pinguicula ; and water-milfoil, tri. 
cularia. Vide NETARIUM Calca- 
riatum, and Phil. Bot. p. 73. 
CALENDARIUM Floræ, a ca- 
lendar; containing an exact re- 
giſter of the reſpective times, in 
which the plants of any given pro- 
vince, or climate, germinate, ex- 
pand, and ſhed their leaves and 
flowers, and ripen and diperſe they 
ſeeds. Vide Phil. Bot. p. 276. 


ſubject, we refer the reader to the 
articles DeroLiatio, EFrFLORE:- 


| SCENTIA, FRONDESCENTIA,FRUC- 


TESCENTIA, and GERMINATIO. 

CALIDE Plante, (from calor, 
heat); plants that are natives of 
warm climates. Such are thoſe of 
the Eaſt- Indies, South - America, 
Egypt, and the Canary iſlands, 

Theſe plants, fays Linnzus, will 
bear a degtee of heat, which is as 
40, on a ſcale, in which © 1s the 
freezing point, and io the heat 
of boiling-water: In the 1oth de- 
gree of cold, they ceaſe to grow, 
loſe their leaves, become barren, 
are ſuffocated, and periſh, ide 
Phil, Bot, p. 277. | 


are ſmall, hairy, of a carnation 


CALIX, 


For particulars, on this curious 


CA 
reen 
sorts 
ide ( 

t ĩ 
he te 
ermi. 


bich 


branches, breaks out with the flow- 


part in queſtion : but only mean to 
I, that of a very learned natura- 
ist of the laſt century, Dr. Nehe- 
miah Grew, Who, in his Anatomy 


laborate work, thus expreſſes him- 


ſelf, with regard to the origin of 


parts, the ſkin, the cortical and 


© that amplitude, as fairly to ſhew 
Grew's Anatomy , of 


ps ſeated cloſe to the fructification, 
End in the modern fyſtems is deno- 


RE | 
CALIX, the empalement, or 
teen cup, which incloſes and ſup- 
orts the bottom of the corolla. 
/:1e COROL A. 
ſt is defined by Linnæus to be 
he termination of the cortical epi- 


,r1115 or outer bark of the plant, 
hich, after accompanying the 
runk, or ſtem, through all its 


r, and is preſent in the fruQih- 
ation, in this new form. 

lam not, at preſent, to enquire 
nto the propriety of a definition, 
which, by the way, contains net- 
her the deſcription nor uſe of the 


ppoſe to the opinion contained in 


ff Plants, a moſt ingenious and 


he flower-cup, * The empale- 
ment, whether of one or more 
pieces, I call that which is the out- 
olt part of the flower, encompaſs- 
ng the other two; wiz. the folia- 
ion, (Corolla of Linazus) and the 
attire, (Stamina and Piftillum). Tis 
ompounded of the three general 


lignous bodies; as is evident from 
the artichoke, in which the conti 
nuation of all theſe parts is clearly 
diſcoverable: the empalers being 


them all.” 
Plants, p. 35. 
Among fo mer botaniſts, the term 
alix is uſed in a leſs general ſenſe 
for that ſpecies of flower- cup, which 
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Linnæus, the reformer of bota- 
nical language, uſes it with much 
more latitude, as a generical term, 


| comprehending the ſeven following 


ſpecies. 
1. Perianthium, Calix of Tour- 
nefort. TTY 
2. Involucrum, | 
3- Amentum, Talus of Tour- 
ne fort. 
Spatha. 
Gluma, 
Calyptra. 
7. Volva. 
Theſe different appellations of 
the calix, for they are no other, 
depend upon circumſtances which 
will be explained under each par- 
ticular term. At preſent, we may 
obſerve, that of the ſeven ſpecies 
above enumerated, the firſt, perian- 
thium, is by much the moſt com- 
mon; an involacrum, is almoſt pe- 
culiar to umbelliferous flowers; 
gluma, to the graſſes; amentum, to 
another order of plants; calyptra, 
to moſſes; and wolva, to muſh- 
rooms. When we ſpeak, there- 
fore, of the proportion, figure, 
fituation, or fhrgularities of the 
calix, we would always be under- 
ſtood to mean, that ſpecies of calix 
called perianthium. The other 
ſpecies, which difer remarkably, 
both in appearance and ſtructure, 
from the firſt, are always denomi- 
nated by their own proper names; 
that no conſuſion, amidſt ſuch a 
diverſity of terms, may ariſe. 
Cartx, then, being a general or 
generical term, ahd uſed, even when 
employed as a particular ſpecies, for 
| the perianibium, it was thought pro- 
per to refer to that head the ſtruc- 


Locuſta of Ray. 


minated perianthium, 


ture, and ſingularities af this firſt 
part 


cra. 
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port of the frucification, Vide | 


ERIANTHIUM. 


| General Remarks. 


1. Malpighi's, Ray's, Tourne- 


fort's, and Ludwig's Definition of | 


the calix, is applicable only to the 
perianthium of Linnæus. 

2. The calix is of a coarſer ſub- 
ſtance, and thicker than the corolla. 

3. The leaves of the calix are 
generally green; thoſe of the co- 
rolla coloured. 

4. Notwithſtanding ſuch eſſential 
differences, nature ſeems to have 
put no abſolute limits between theſe 
parts of fructiſication; for in many 
plants, as bartia, the calix, or 
perianthium, is deeply coloured; and 
there are many flowers, hellebore, 
and ſtar of Bethlehem, for inſtance, 
which, having. a coloured corolla, 
and no calix, are ſubject to loſe 
their petals, about the time of 
flowering : but theſe afterwards 
hardening, turn green, and remain 
on the plant like a calix. 

In daphnis, the calix and corolla 
are joined together, and united in 
the margin like a leaf of the box. 
Lin. Phil, Bot. p. 58. 


Burning thorny plant, or ſpurge, | 


euphorbia, has been often erro- 
neouſly deſcribed as monopetalous, 
þy thoſe who have miſtaken the 
calix for the corolla. 

A more ſure mark of diſtinction, 
betwixt the calix and corolla, in 
doubtful caſes, is given under the 
article CoRoOLLa, which ſee. 

6. Both calix, and corolla, are 
ſometimes ftiled by Linnzus, the 
covers of the flower, tegumenta floris. 
Ludwig calls them by another 
name, of the ſame import, izvalu- 


ed the calix, by the name of zh. 


the Phil. Bot. to be the membra- 


Vide INvoLUCRUM. 


| enumerated, About 110, he con- 


RA 

6. In eſtabliſhing the analy 
betwixt the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms, Linnæus has diſtinguiſh 


lamus floris, or the conjugal bed, 
7. The calix, in the languanl 
of Tournefort, becomes the fruit 
when the receptacle of the flower i 
placed upon the germen; which hay 
for its receptacle, the extremity of tiy 
pedunculus, or foot-ſtalk, to which 
it is attached. This deſcription 
correſponds to the germen inſerun, 
or flos ſuperus of Linnæus, and y 
exemplified in campanula, madder, 
lady's bed ſtraw, cucumber, mar: 
vel of Peru, valerian, and the um. 
belliſerous flowers. Yide Fos u. 
perus, GERMEN iferum, and Uni 
BELLATUS Flos. 
8. Fora ſure method of diſtin 
guiſhing the calix from a brad, 
or floral-leaf, with which it is tre 
quently confounded, ſce the ar 
ticle BRACTEA. | 
9. The following quotation, fron 
Altion's Tyrocinium Botanicum, pub. 
liſhed at Edinburgh, in 1753 
will give the reader a juſt idea d 
the proportion that obtains in point 
of number, betwixt the ſeveral 
ſpecies of calix above enumerated, 
The Genera Plantarum, at that time 
contained only 1021 genera. Of 
theſe, fays Dr. Alſton, 673 havea 
perianthium for their calix; 72 4 
Jſpatha; 75 an involucrum ; 291 
gluma ; 18 an amentum; and 3 
calyptra. Volwa, tho' deicribed in 


naceous calix of the muſhrooms, 
yet, in fact, is never once mention- 
ed in the Genera Plantarum, among 
the characters of the 11 genera of 
that kind of imperfect plants there 


tinues, 
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„ves, want the calix altogether ; 


ahn have both a perianihium and 
i WWoolucrum ; and a few plants have 
eth a perianthium and fpatha. | 
d. des, in eriophorum; xyris ; cy- 
ares: graſs, cyperus ; and ruſh-grals, 


irpus 3 the /pike is a calix: in 
rinda, and ſea-holly, eryngium; 


has e common receptacle. 
10. The deſign of the empale- 


ent, ſays Grew, is to incloſe, ſe- 
re, and ſupport the other parts 
the flower; to be their ſecurity 
4 Wore its opening, by intercepting 


der MW! extremities of weather; and af- 
nar wards to be their ſupport, by 
om .{W@ntaining all the parts in their 
g. e, and molt graceful poſture. 

Cu Hence, continues the ſame au- 


Wor, we have the reaſon, why the 
ix is frequently various, and 
etimes wanting. Some flowers 
ve none, as tulips; becauſe hav- 
p a fat and firm leaf, (petalum ;) 
each leaf, likewiſe ſtanding on 
Wroad and ſtrong baſis, they are 


uh. us ſufficient to themſelves. Car- 
„ons, dianthus, on the contrary, 
1 e not only an empalement, but 
„oint t, for greater ſupport, of one 
veral | 
ted. 
ime 
10 1 
ve a 
72 1 
4 * 
25 Linnæan Genera. 
32 
-6 in obium, Wa 
1bra- ra, — — 
Oms, ar dia. | 
tions iaea. 
ra 0 aſtoma, — — 
there ein. : 
con- Net hera, — 


nues; 1 


— — Tree Primroſe. 
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piece : for, otherwiſe, the foot of 
each leaf, or petal, being very long 
and ſlender, moſt of them would 
be apt to break out of compaſs, 
In the ſame flower, the top of the 
empalement 1s indented; that the 
indentments may protect the petals, 
by being lapped over them before 
their expanſion, and afterwards may 
ſapport and prop them up, by be- 
ing ſpread under them.“ 

CALOR, heat. In aſſimilating 
the vegetable with the animal king- 
dom, Linnæus terms heat the Heart 
of Plants, cor plantarum. Vide Phil. 
Bot. p. 93. IF | 

& Cor plantis nullum, ſed calor 
efficit omne: nec opus eſt corde, 
ubi nec perpetui mobilis effectus 
neceſſarius eſt, & ubi propulſio, non 
circulatio humorum.“ 

CALYCANTH EME, (from 
calix, the flower- cup; and ae, 
the flower) ; the name of the ſeven- 
teenth order, in Linnæus's Frag- 
ments of a Natural Method, con- 
ſiſting of plants, which, amon 
other characters, have the corolla 
and ſtamina inſerted into the calix. 


I. of Genera contained in this Natural Order. 


10 


ans having the Receptacle of the Flower, placed upon the frutt, 
(Vide GERMEN Inferum.) 


Engliſh Names, 


— Willow- Herb, or French Willow, 
— Ye:low Virginian looſe-ſtrife. 


— American Gooſeberry-tree. 
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ern. 


Plants having the fruit, Germen), placed upon the Receptacle 
Vide FLos Inferus. 


of the Flower. 


Linnæan Genera. 


Ammannia, 
Glaux, _ — 


Griflea. 


Lythrum, — — — 
O/beckia. 
Rhexia. 


Habit and Structure of the Plants of the Order Calycanthemæ. 


This order furniſhes trees, ſhrubs, 
and annual, biennial and peren- 
nial herbs. The herbaceous an- 


nuals, are by much the moſt nu- 


The Roors are branching an 
fibrous. | 

The SrEus and BRANCHES, cy- 
Iindric. | 
In plants of the laſt ſection, the 
branches are generally oppoſite; in 
thoſe of the firſt, alternate. 

They are ſquare, or four corner- 
ed, when young, in both. 

Note. Such genera of the firſt 


ſection, as have oppolite leaves, 


have likewiſe oppoſite branches, 


The Bups are of a conic form, 
and without ſcales. 

The Leaves, in plants of the 
firſt ſection, are generally alternate, 
fiimple, and attached to the branch- 
es by a ſhort foot-ſtalxæ. In Ame- 
rican gooſeberry-tree, they are op- 
poſite: and in French-willow, epz- 
{obium, oppoſite and alternate upon 


the {ame branch. 


| 


— Sea-chickweed, or Milk-wort, 


| 


tion, the leaves are oppoite att 


nerally proceed. 


tached to the foot- ſtalk of the lea 


Engliſh Names, 


Black Salt-wort. 


Willow-Herb, or Purple lov 
ſtrife. 


Water Purſlane. 


In all the plants of the laſt ft 


bottom of the ſtem; and in ſont 
alternate towards the top, Th 
are univerſally ſeſſile; that is, 
tached to the branches, with 
any foot-ſtalk. 

The Marcin of the leaves 
tree-primroſe, oeno!hera ; ſea-mili 
wort, glaux; and French-willa 
inſtead of indentments, has 
number of ſma}l grains, or whi 
tubercles, which are not percq 
tible, without cloſe examination, 

At the origin of the foot ſtalk 
the leaves, in Iudvigia, juſſiza, u 
ſome other genera of tne firſt ſeQin 
are diſcovered two ſmall ſcales, 
the form of Sripulz, attached tot! 
young branches, | 

The FLowers are univerſal 
hermaphrodite; growing oppoli 
in ſuch as have the leaves oppolit 
from the wings of which they | 


In French willow, the flowers are 
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they are likewiſe in turnera, and 
zecies of althza frutex, hibiſcus ; 
ich do not belong to this natural 
iy. The modes of infloreſcence 
cis order of plants, are a /þ7#e, 
mbus, and racemus. ViSPICa,&c, 
The CaLix is univerſally a pe- 
nthium, and generally mono- 
yllous, or compoſed of one leaf. 
In French-willow, it conſiſts of 
r diſtin& leaves; aud in ent- 
lia, of five. 

The ſegments, /aciniae, of the 
ab, or upper part of the calix, 
e different in. point of number 
dd diviion, In ofbeckia; tree- 
imroſe, ænothera; yellow Vir- 
nian looſe- {trife, and Judvigia, it 
deeply divided; in rhexia, i/nar- 
a, and griſlea, more ſlightly cut, 
to four: in frankenia, and Ame- 
can gooſe-berry tree, it is marked 
ith five indentments, or teeth ; in 
mania, With eight; in water- 
rſllane, and purple looſe-ftrife, 
ith twelve. | 


Cle 


ſeed bud; the upper part falls 
F with the petals; the lower 1s 
rmanent, and in fact, continu. 
us with the germer. 

ln plants of the ſecond ſection, 
e calix is permanent, and ſur- 


g, or being attached to it. 

In ſectia, a ſmall fringed ſcale, 
puamula ciliata, is interjeted, or 
laced betwixt each of the four 
des, or ſegments of the calix. 
Within the calix, in the genus 
aura, are lodged four oblong glau- 
lae, or ſecretory veſſels, which are 
loſely attached to the tube. Vi de 
LAN DpULA. Y 

dea milk-wort, z/aux, according 
Linnzus, has no calix, 


The calix, in plants of the firſt. 
Aion, is placed upon the germen, 


dunds the ſeed-bud, without touch- 


x Re 
The Conor LA, in this order, 
conſiſts of four, five, and fix petals, 
which are attached to the tube of 
the calix, and are ſometimes placed 
alternate, ſometimes oppoſite to the 
diviſions of the limb. | 

The genus 7/nardia, wants the 
corolla. 

Glaux, according to Linnzus, 
has only one petal, which is bell- 
ſhaped, ere, and permanent, 

Frankenia, and American goofe- 
berry tree, are furniſhed with a 
nectarium, which, in the former, 
conſiſts of a furrowed and pointed 
claw, inſerted into the ux uis of 
each of the petals: in the latter, 
of five ſcales placed under the fila- 
ments. i CE 

The Sramina, which are, in 
number, from four to twenty, and 
upwards, are attached to the tube 
of the calix, on its margin, as in 
the firſt ſection; or lower down, as 
in the ſecond. When the number 
of ſtamina is double the diviſions 
of the calix, as happens in French 
willow, gaura, juſſiaea, and others; 
the ſtamina which ſtand oppoſite to 
thoſe diviſions, are a little longer 
than the reſt. 

In the laſt ſection, the ſtamina, 
Which are attached to the loweſt 
part of the tube of the calix, are 
longer than the reſt, and ſtand al- 
ternate with the petals of the 
corolla. 3 a | 

The Ax THERÆ, or ſummits, are 
prone of a hemi-ſpherical figure; 

requently cleft, or ſlit below; and, 
by that aperture, attacked ſlightly 
to the filaments, on which they 
often veer about, like a vane, or 
needle. They are. furrowed longi- 
tudinally, and open on the ſides 


into two loculi, or cells. 
| The 
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The PoLLEtn, or male duſt, con- 
fiſts of a number of minute parti- 
cles, of an oval figure, yellow, and 
tranſparent. DE 

The GERMEN, or ſeed- bud, in 
plants of the firſt ſection, is placed 
under the receptacle of the flower ; 
in thoſe of the ſecond, above it. 

The STYLE is ſingle, thread- 
ſhaped, and of the length of the 
ſtamina. 

The ST1cGma is generally ſingle, 
and undivided. In tree-primroſe, 
epilobium, gaura, and ſome others, 
it is divided in four. 

The S:ep-VEessSEL, in this order, 
is a cap/ule, which is generally di- 
vided internally into four ſoculi, 
or cells. It gapes, or opens com- 
monly at top; and the apertures 
are equal in number to the cells. 

The ſeeds are numerous, minute, 
and frequently three-cornered. 

The'plants of this natural order 
are reckoned aſtringent. Purple 
looſe firife, and epilobium, have 
been uſed in medicine. The leaves 
of the hoary willow herb, epilobium 
birjutum, being rubbed in the 
hand, emit a ſcent like ſcaided ap- 
ples, from whence ſome have given 
it the name of codlins and cream. 

The genus ludvigia, ſo called 
from Mr, Chriſt. Ludwig, of Leip- 


The Order Calyciflorz contains but four Genera Viz. 


Linnæan Genera. 


E laeagnus, 
Hzippophac, 


Ori 55 
Tropbis. 
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ſic, an eminent botaniſt, is y 
nearly allied to the tree-primro 
from which it differs, however, 
the number of ſtamina. 
Purple willow-herb, Htbrun 
licaria, is deterſive, aſtringent, aj 
vulnerary. It is efficacious in dia 
rhœas, and dyſenteries ; and fy 
niſhes a diſtilled water, which h 
been uſed with ſucceſs in inflan 
mations of the eyes. The leay 
and fiem have a dry and aftringe 
taſte. | | 
CALYCIFLORZA, (from cali, 
the flower-cup, and fos, the flower) 
the ſixteenth order in Linnzyy 
Fragments of a Natural Method 
conſiſting of plants which, as th 
title imports, have the ſtaminif 
(the flower) inſerted into the calf 
This order differs from the folfi 
mer, which has a title of the ſan; 
import, in the following pati 
culars. 
1. The plants of this order wa 
the corolla. | 5 | 
2. With reſpe& to their ſex, tf 
flowers are either hermaphrodit 
and male, upon the ſame root, jy 
gamia; or male and female upa 
different roots. | | 
3. The ſeed-veſlel is pulpy; d 
the berry, or cherry-kind, and con 


— Oleafter, or Wild olive, 
—— Baſtard - Rhamnus, or Sea-Buck 


5 Poet's-Caſia. 


The laſt Genus is only to be found in the improved Editions 
of the Fragments. 


| tains a ſingle ſeed, or ſtone, 


Engliſh Names. 


thorn, 


Hadi 


G-A 


All the plants of this order, are 
the ſhrub and tree kind. Some 
them riſe to the height of twelve 
ſourteen feet, as the wild olive; 


| Clay 

] 10 ers not above two or three, as 
ch ha et's caſia. 

an The RooTs are branching, fi- 


ous, and woody. _ 
The STEMS are cylindric. 

The BRANCHES, when young, 
e cornered. 


d without ſcales. 


12Us 
tho! The Leaves are ſimple, alter- 
a5 te, and attached to the branches 


- Wh a very ſhort foot-italk. 
The FLowEzs are male and fe- 


Wree laſt genera; hermaphrodite 
d male upon the ſame root, in 
ild olive, elæagnus, where two 
ale flowers are produced, by the 
Ne of an hermaphrodite flower, at 
geh wing, or angle of the leaves. 

u Note. Linnæus not attending to 


the firſt ſection of his claſs re- 


an, ſhould conſiſt only of herma- 
rrodite flowers. 

The CaLix, in this order, is a 
Prianthium, which is compoſed of 
ne leaf, divided into two ſeg- 
ents, in ſea buck- thorn ; into 
iree in poet's caſia; and i into four 
wild olive. It is commonly 
laced upon the germen, or ſeed- 
ud, which it accompanies to ma- 
rity. 

Note. The male plants fo the 
enus trophis, have no calix. 

| The CoroLLa, in plants of this 
rder, is univerſally wanting, ex- 


zuck 


E 


Habit and Structure of the Plants of this Order. 


The Bups are of a conic form, 


Wale, upon diſtinct roots, in the | 


is circumſtance, places 3 | 


andria; which, according to his 
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cept in trophis, the male plants of 
which, according to Linnæus, have 
four obtuſe and ſpreading petals. 
The STAamina are generally four 
in number, ſlender like a hair, 
ihort, placed at a conſiderable di- 
ſtance from the ſtyle, and inſerted 


into the tube of the calix. 


Poet's caſia has only three ſtami- 
na, which are oppolite to the divi- 
ons of the calix. 

The PisrilLuu is compoſed of 
a roundiſh germen, crowned with 
the calix; a ſingle thread-ſhape@ 
Hle; and a cylindric ima, which, 
in poet's caſia, is deeply divided in 
three. 

The SEep- VESSEL in the firſt 
genus, elaeagnus, is an obtuſe, 
oval fruit, of the cherry kind, 
drupa; with a puncture at the top, 
incloſing an oblong, obtuſe nut; 
in the three other genera, a globu- 


| lar berry, bacca with one cell, 


containing a roundiſh ſeed. | 

In poer's cafia, the ſeed is hard 
like a ſtone, and fills the whole ca- 
vity of the pericarpium. 

The plants of this order are a- 
ſtringent. 

From the odoriferous flowers of 
the wild-clive, is drawn an aro- 
matick and cordial liquor, Which 
has been ſucceſsfully uſed in putrid 
and peſtilential fevers. 

Sea buck-thora is purgative; 
poet's caſia, highly aſtringent. 

The name e/acagnus is derived 
from 'Enxia, an olive; and "Ayr, 
V1i1ex.; becauſc the plant hath leaves 
like thoſe of the chaſte-tree, wizex 
agnus caſtus; and a fruit like an 


| olive. 


* 


the olive-tree. Lide SEPIARIE. 


naturally in the iſland of Ceylon, 
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The yellow flowers of the olea- | 


ter, or wild olive of Bohemia, elae- 
agnus anguſtifolia, emit a ſtrong, 
agreeable icent, when fully expand- 
ed; from which circumſtance, ſays 
Mr. Duhamel, the Portugueze have 
given the name of zree of paradiſe 
to this plant. 

The genus elazagnus, is not to 
be confounded with the oleafter, or 
wild olive of Parkinſon, Gerard, 
and Ray. This laſt is only a par- 
ticular ſpecies of olive, called by 
Tournefort, ard Caſpar Bauhin, 


olea fylveftris, and deſcribed to have | 


a hard leaf, which is hoary on Its 
under fide, It grows naturally in 
woods, in the ſouth of France, 
Spain, and Italy, and is never cul- 
tivated. 

The wild olive, elaragnus, is 
ſaid to poſſeſs the ſame virtues as 


In elacagnus latiſolia, which grows 


and ſome other parts of India, the 
leaves continue green all the year. 
The berries of the genus 7rophzs 
are eſculent. 


CAaLYCIFLORE, is likewiſe the | 


name of the eleventh claſs in Roy- 
en's Natural Method ; and of the 
forty-eighth order in Lud. Gerard's 
Arrangement of the Plants that are 
natives of Provence, in France. 


In Royen's Method it is a very 
extenſive claſs, comprehending all 
plants which have the filaments of 


the famina inſerted into the per; 
amhium. It exactly correſponds 
to the claſs Floribundi, in Linnæus's 
Methidus Calycina; and, beſides 
the claſs Icœſandria, in the ſexual 
method, includes the orders Caly- 
canthemae, and Calyciflerae, which 


flower-cu up). 


different ſpecies, ſtructure, and 


have been analyſed above. Vid 


ſenſe, by Dillenius, to whom e 
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FLORIBUNDI, and Icos AN DDRII. 

In Lud. Gerard's Method, ti 
order ca'zciflorae is the ſame 24 
| Linnzeus. 

CALYCINI, (from caliæ, the 
flower-cup) ; the name of the fi. 
teenth clais in Wachendorilius; 
Natural Method, conſiſting of plan 
with viſible flowers, which have; 
flower cup, and whole ſeeds ar 
furniſhed with a ſingle cotyledon, a 
lobe. Jide CoTYLEDON. It is ex. 
emplified in ruſh, eriophorum, an 
cynomorium. 

CALVYCI STE, (from aalen the 
Syſtematic botaniſt, 
ſo terme by Linnæus, who hat 
arranged all vegetables from the 


hs © +,» 


ä 


other circumſtances of the calix, oÞ 
flower- cup. . 

The only ſyſtems of this kind 
are the Character Plantarum novui, 
a poſthumous work of Magnolius, 
profeſſor of botany, at Montpelier, 
publiſhed in 1720; and Linnzus) 
Methodus Calyci na, publiſhed i in hiv 
claſſes Plantarum, at Leyden, ii 
1738. 

Theſe methods are explained, 
and fully analyſed, under the ar 
ticle METHopus, which ſee. 

By the internal calyx, in Magn: 
lius's Method, is meant the per: 
carpium, or ſeed-veſſel, 

CALYPTRA, (from xaMvmrw, tl 
cover); a veil, or covering: one 
of the ſeven ſpecies of caliæ, env 
merated in the Philo/ophia Botanic 
and defined to be the proper cal 
of the moſſes. It is placed ove! 
the antherae, or ſummits, and ut 
figure reſembles an extinguiſhe) 
hood, or monk's cawl. Vide Muscl 

The term was firſt uſed in thi 


Ow 
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we the principal diſcoveries that 
ave been made in the moſs, muſh- 
oom, and lichen tribes, 

The Calyptra is either 

Acuminata, pointed, as in minium, 
nd bryum. E 

Caduca, falling off early, and 


in buxbaumia. | | 
Conica, of a conic form, as in 
zoſt moſſes. | 

E Gl/abra, ſmooth, and ſhining, as 
h Lypnum. 

Levis, poliſhed, without any in- 
nualities, as in ſplachnum. 
Oblonga, of an oblong figure, as 
minium. 

Villoſa, hairy, or ſhaggy, as in 
lden maiden- hair, polytrichum. 
In ſome genera, as /ycopodium, 
Wprella, ſpbagnum, and phaſcum, the 
lyptra 1s wanting. 


rmer botaniſts, was uſed to ſignify 


ene the burſting of the antherae, 


„ 
the proper exterior covering, or 
coat of the ſeed, Which falls off 
ſpontaneouſly. Vide ARILLUS. 

CALYPTRATI, (from caizz:ra) 
the name of one of the principal 
diviſions in Dillenius's Arrange- 
ment of the Moſſes; containing 
ſuch of thoſe imperfect plants as are 
furniſhed with the ſmall membra- 
naceous calix called calypira. Fide 
ii 

This claſs, which is exemplified 
in water-moſs, fontinalis; and gold- 
en maiden-hair, polytrichum ; ſtands 
oppoſed to the clais or diviſion Ca- 
[yptra Deftituti, moſſes wanting the 
calyftra, of the ſame author. Vide 
Musci. 

CAMPANACEZ, (from cams 
pana, a bell); bell-ſhaped flowers, 


* 
» 


The name of the twenty-ninth or- 
der, in Linnzus's Fragments of a 


| CaLYPTRA, by Tournefort, and | Natural Method. 


Lift of the Genera contained in this Natural Order. 
W 


I. 


Englih | Names. 


Quamoclit, or Scarlet Convolvulus, 
Greek Valerian, or Jacob's Laddes, 


Blue umbelliferous Throat-wort. 
II. 


Rampions with ſcabious heads, or 
ſheep ſcabious. 

Cardinal Flower. 

Heart's-eaſe. 


Bell. ſbaped Flowers, with diſtinct Antherae, or Summits. 

ined, Linnæan Genera. 
e a-mpanula, — — Bell- Flower. 

vol wulus, — — — Bindweed. 
1910 Bolvulus, 
Peri ernoea, — — 

byteuma, _—_ — — Rampions 
ro, ug /emonium, — — 
one la. 5 
en achelium, — 2 3 _ 
ZA | ; 
cal E 
4 1 Il-ſhaped F lowers, ewith Antherae united into a Cylinder. (Syngeneſia.) 
1ſher, Mone, 3 3 n 
sci 
Wl 5%, 5 1 
m we la, — — — Violet, Or 

| D 
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convolvulus, twiſted, in a direction 
oppoſite to the diurnal motion of 


ca 


Habit and Structure of the Plants of this Natural Order. 


The plants of this order are her- 
baceous, and perennial. Some of 
the bell- flowers and bindweeds are 
annual; and a few foreign ſpecies 
of the latter have woody ſtalks. 
The Roors are either ſpindle- 
ſhaped, as in bell- flowers and ram- 
pions; or branching and fibrous, 
as in convolvulus. 


The SrEus are round, and, in 


the ſun. 

The BRAxCRHEs are generally al- 
ternate. | f 

The LEAVEs are ſimple, alter- 
nate, and commonly attached to 
the branches by a ſemi-cylindric 
foot · ſtalk, which is furrowed above. 
The indentments are terminated 
by a ſmall white tubercle, or knob, 
which renders them conſpicuous. 

Note, in ſome ſpecies of lobelia, 
the leaves are oppoſite, 

The FLowers are hermaphro- 
dite, and proceed either ſolitary 
from the wings of the leaves ; or 
are collected into a ſpike and head, 
at the end of the flower-ftalk, In 
ſome ſpecies of campanula, they 
oe out of the angle formed by 
the ſtem and branch. 

The Calix, in this order, is 
univerſally a perianthium, ſituated 
upon, or round the germen, and 
generally compoſed of one leaf, 
deeply divided into five ſegments. 
In evolvulus, and violet, it conſiſts 
of five diſtintt leaves; the common 
calix, in ſheep ſcabious, jaſfone, is 
compoſed of a like number, 

The CoRoLL a, is monopetalous, 


ſhape. Umbelliferous throat-wort, 
jaſione, and the violet, have fs 


* 
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diſtinct petals, which, in the lat, 
are unequal. 

The Tusk, in flowers of the 
bell and wheel ſhape, is very ſhot; 
in thoſe of the funnel ſhape very 
long. In Greek valerian, the tube 
is ſhut with five valves, which are 
placed on its apex, or top. 

The Liu, or upper part of the 
corolla, is deeply divided into five 
ſegments which ſpread, and are al. 
ternate with the diviſions of the 
calix. . | 

In ſome ſpecies of campanula, 2 
Venus's looking-glaſs, the coralag 
is very ſmall; and in others, be. 
comes almoſt inſenſible. In con- 
volvulus, it is beautifully plaited. 

The Corolla in this order, is ge- 
nerally permanent; that is, accom- 
panies the ſeed-bud to its m:tarity, 

Bell-flower, roella, and the vio- 
let, are furniſhed with a Nectar 
UM, which, in the two former, 
conſiſts of five ſcales placed in the 
bottom of the petal ; in the violet, 
of a ſubſtance, which, in figure, 
reſembles a horn, or cock's ſpur, 
and terminates the upper petal of 
the corolla. Hide CALCAR. 

The SrAMIN A are five in nun-W 
ber, attached to the baſe of the 
tube of the corolla, alternate witl 
its diviſions, and oppoſite to thoſ 
of the calix. In bell- flower, andi 
roella, the ſtamina are inſerted in 
to the nectarium; and in Greek: 
valerian, into the valves of tic 
tube. 

The FILAEN TS, or threads, are 


and of the bell, funnel, or Wheel 
N * 


83a — 


diſtin&, very large at their origin, 
* — and 


1 


form a fort of vault, which covers 
the ſummit of the germen. They 
are ſlender, and awl-ſhaped aboye. 


* The Ax T HERR, or ſummits, are 
ah jery long, oval, marked with four 
k bogitudinal furrows, diſtinct, as 

Fo. in the firſt ſection; or united in a 
1 cylinder, as in the ſecond. 

ve The Pol LEN, or male duſt, is 

wg ompoſed of very {mall, ſpherical, 

1 white, ſhining, and tranſparent par- 

the ticles, 
fo The GERMEN, or ſeed-bud, is 

** hundiſh, and ſituated, either whel- 

el or in part, under the flower. 

The STYLE is generally ſingle, 
1 = the length of the /.mina, or 
(nid. N 

2 Note, the genus evolvulus has 

con Pour iyles. er gs 

ed. The Sricua, or top of the ſtyle, 

ge. commonly fingle, but deeply di- 

45 ided, as in bell- flower, Greek va» 

rity erian, and rampions, fhyteuma z 
vio. ronvolvulus, and voella, have a 

\ 21. Nouble ſtig ma. : 

mer The SrED-VxsszL is a roundiſh 


Capſule, generally divided into three 
ul;, or cells, and furnithed ex- 
all with the ſame number of 
aves, 

Note. The capſule of the violet 
onfiſts of only one cell: that of 
ella, jafione, and lebelia, of two. 


15 The figure of the ſeed-veſlel in 
with Ihe genus campanula, 1s exceedingly 
thoſe d verſtfed. In nettle leaved bell- 
andi oer, campanula trachelium, it is 


nary, rough with knots, and di- 
ded into three cells. In campa- 
ua rapunculus, ſmooth, and egg- 
ped; in Canterbury bell-flower, 
andanula medium, furniſhed with 
we cells, and the ſame number of 
aves; and ja Venus's looking 


and frequently approach, ſo as to 


„ 
glaſs, priſm- ſhaped, with three 
cells. | - 

The Sgtps are ſmall, numerous, 
attached to a receptacle in the cen- 
ter of the fruit, generally rounded, 
and ſometimes cornered. 

The plants of this order abound 
with a white milky juice, which, 
upon the ſtalk being cut, flows 
out in great quantities. Vide LAc- 
TESCENTES. 

The roots and leaves of campa- 
aula rapunculus, rampion, are pre- 
{cribed, in decoction, for diſorders 
of the wind-pipe. They are much 
cultivated in France for ſallads; as 
they were in this country ſome 
years ago, though now almoſt uni- 
verſally neglected. : 

A decoction of the roots of a 
ſpecies of American lobelia, which 
Moriſon deſcribes under the name 
of rapunculus galeatus Virginianus, 
flore wiolaceo majore, is ſaid to cure 
the moſt inveterate venereal diſor- 
ders, in the ſhort ſpace of ten, or 
hfteen days. Beſides thoſe already 
mentioned, and many others, this 
natural order furniſhes the follow- 
ing excellent medicines : ſcam- 


 mony, turbeth, and jalap. 


Scammony is the inſpiſſated juice 
of the roots of a ſpecies of bind- 
weed, called by Tournefort, Con- 
volwulus Syriacus, and Scammonia - 
Syriaca ; by Linnæus and Miller, 
Conworuulus Scammonia,Syrian bind- 
weed, and Syrian ſcammony. | 

This plant, which grows natu- 
rally in Syria, and the Levant, 
bears green leaves, almoſt in the 
ſhape of an heart, or nearly ap- 
proaching to thoſe of ivy, The 


flowers are white, and of a bell 


figure. The branches extend them- 
ſelves on every fide, to the diſtance 
D 2 of 
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of four or ſive feet: they are ſlen- 
der, and trail on the ground, if not 
properly ſupported. The plant is 
hardy, and will thrive very well in 
the open air in England, provided 
it is placed in a dry (oil. 

To procure the drug in queſtion, 
inciſions are made into the roots of 
the plant, and ſhells placed under 
the wounds, to receive the milky 
Juice which flows out. This juice 
1s then thickened by means of fre; 
and afterwards put up in cods, or 
lumps, for exportation. 

The beſt ſcammony comes from 
Aleppo, and St. John d'Acre. It 
is light, grey, tender, brittle, re- 
finous, grinds to a grey powder, of 
2 bitter taſte, and faint, unpleaſant 
ſmell. That which is heavy, hard, 
and black, is to be rejected, and 
is, in fact, either the juice of the 
whole plant, or what has been 
burnt, and otherwiſe damaged in 
the operation of thickening. 

1 his concreted juice, Which, by 
the way, is frequently ſophiſticated, 
is reckoned one of the ſtrongeſt 
purgatives, and 1s therefore never 
given without a corrector. In weak 


habits, it is apt to occaſion irrita- 


tions, and even inflammations; 
and therefore ovght never to be 
adminiſtered when there is the leaſt 
ſuſpicion of inflammation in any 
part of the abdomen. lt is likewiſe 
a very uncertain purge, ſometimes 
not operating at all, and ſometimes 
cauſing fatal ſuper-purgations: and 
what 1s very remarkable, it often 
does not operate at all che firſt day, 
but brings on afterwards an inſup- 
portable purging, followed by that 
violent inclination, called by phy- 
hcians, Teneſinus. 


Scammony admits of various pre- 


| 
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parations. Theſe are the moſt com! 
mon: 1, Diagrydium, or ſcammoi 
prepared, and corrected with the 
juice of quinces. This is a ven 
proper ingredient in the Palvis Cyr. 
nachini, which has all the virtue: 
of ſcammony, without any of ity 
bad effects. 2, Scammony ſulphur. 
ated. 3, Scammony vitriolated; 


| 4, Extract of Diagrydium. 5, Ex. 


tract of Scammony. 6, Syrup of 


| Scammony. 


All the preparations of this juice, 
ſays Pomet, in his Hiſtory of Drugs, 
are prevalent againſt old contuma- 
cious diſeaſes; ſuch as gout, ſcurvy, 
dropſy, rheumatiſm, obſtructions, 
head-achs, apoplexies, and remains 
of the venereal diſeaſe. 

Beſides the Aleppo ſcammony, 
there are two other ſorts, common- 
ly fold, by the names of Smyrna 
and Indian ſcammony. The for. 
mer is black, heavy, full of ſtones, 
ſhells, and other extraneous matter; 
the latter grey, light, and brittle; 
and diſcovered, by minute exami- 
nation, to be a compoſition of ſome 
very ſtrong purgative powders made 
up of roſin. | 

Turpeth is a ſpecies of bind- 
weed, called by Ray, Convolvulus 
Indicus, Alatus, Maximus, foliis 


Hibiſco nonnihil fimilibus, anguloſit; 


vulus Turpethum, turbith of the 
ſhops ; it is deſcribed to have an- 
gular heart-ſhaped leaves, a qua- 
drangular membranaceous ſtalk, 
and foot-italks which ſupport many 
flowers. 

The plant grows naturally in 
Ceylon and Malabar, in the Eaf- 
indies, It is perennial, having 
thick fleſhy roots, which ſpread fat 


;n the earth, and abound with 2 
milky 


and by Linnæus, and Miller, Convsl- 


milky juice, that flows out when | 
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the roots are broken or wounded ; 
and ſoon hardens into a gummy 
ſubſtance, when expoſed to the ſun 
aid air. From the root ſhoats forth 
many twining branches, which twiſt 
about each other, or the neighbour- 
jug plants, like the common bind- 
weed; the leaves and flowers are 
like thoſe of the marſh-mallow. 
The roots of this plant, the only 
part uſed in medicine, are brought 
to us from India, by the name of 
turpethum, and turbith. 

Turbith, ſay writers on the Ma- 
teria Medica, is a pretty ſtrong ca- 
thartic; purging tough ſerous hu- 
mours, from the remote parts; 
aud thereby affording eaſe in the 
droply, gout, and rheumatiſm. 
Being given alone, ſays Lemery, 
it is apt to cauſe loathing and vo- 
mitting; and is therefore corrected 
with ginger, cardamoms, and grains 
of paradiſe. | | | 

The root of the white thapita, 
is often unſkilfully adminiſtered by 
apothecaries and druggiſts, for the 
true turbith. 

Both black and white thapſia, 
are exceedingly violent in their 
operations; and the juice, or milk, 
in the latter particularly, is fo 
ſaarp, that being rubbed upon the 
face, it will carry off the ſkin along 
with it. For this reaſon, the roots 
ought to be placed among the vio- 
lent medicines, the uſe of which is 
very dangerous, 

Jalap is the root of a ſpecies of 
bind weed, called by Ray, in his 
Hiſtory of Plants, Conwolwulus Ame- 
ricanus Jalapium didtus; and by 
Lingzus and Miller, Convolvulus 
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berous root, and variable leaves, ſome 
of them being heart-ſhaped, others 
angular, and ſome oblong and 
pointed. The plant, which will 
not thrive in England, unleſs pre- 
ſerved in a warm ſtove, is a native 
of Haleppo, in the Spaniſh, Weſt- 
Indies, ſituated between La Vera 
Cruz and Mexico. The root has 
been long uſed in medicine, but it 
was not certainly known, till of late, 
from what plant it was produced. 
Caſpar Bauhin's title of this plant 


was, Bryonia Mechoacana nigricans. 


Father Plumier, an eminent bota- 
nit, having aſſerted that jalap was 
the root of a ſpecies of marvel of 
Peru, mirabilis, Tournefort was 
induced, upon his authority, to 
conſtitute a genus from that plant, 
under the title of 7a/apa. Mr. Ray, 
however, from better information, 
placed jalap among the bind- 


. weeds, by the name of American 


Convolvulus. To aſcertain the 
genus of this excellent medicine, 
without the ſhadow of a doubt, the 
late Dr. Houſton brought ſome of 
the roots of the true jalap from the 
Snaniſh Weft-Indies to Jamaica, 
wher2 he planted them, with a 
view to cultivate the plants in that 
iſland. During his ſtay there, they 
throve very well; but ſoon after he 
left the country, the perſon to 
whoſe care he committed them, 
ſuffered the hogs to root them out, 
and deſtroy them; ſo that there 
were no remains of them left, when 
he returned there : nor do I hear 
that the plant has been introduced 


into any of the Britiſh iſlands, fince 
that time. | 


Jalap has a large root, of an 


Jalapa. It is deſcribed to have 
foot. talks, with ſingle flowers, a tu- 


oval form, full of a milky juice: 
from 1t proceed many herbaceous 
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triangular twining ſtalks, riſing 
eight or ten feet, and garniſhed 
with ſmooth leaves, which ſtand 
upon long foot-ſtalks. The flowers 
are ſaid to be bell-ſhaped, like 
thoſe of the common great bind- 
weed. | 

The root of this plant is reckon- 
ed an excellent cathartic, particu- 
larly in expelling ſerous and watery 
humours ; but thould be admini— 
ſtered with caution, according to 
the ſtrength and age of the patient, 
becaule it works very vigoroully, 
Diſfſtillers, and brewers, make 
great uſe of jalap, for exciting a 
fermentation. 

Sea bind-weed, called likewiſe 
ſoldanella, and braſſica marina, has 
been pfeſcribed in dropfies, with 
great ſucceſs. The plant grows na- 
turally on the ſea beach, in many 
parts of England, but cannot be 
Jong preſerved in gardens. It has 
mary ſmall,. white, ſtringy roots, 
which ſpread wide, and fend out 
ſeveral weak, trailing, reddi{h 
ftalks, which twine about the 
neighbouring plants like the com- 
mon bind-weed. The leaves are 
a\moſt round, ſmooth, ſhining like 


thoſe of the leſſer celandine, but 


thicker. The flowers are of a 
purple colour, bell-ſhaped, and 
ſucceeded by a fruit that is almoſt 
round, and membranous, 


Whice. The whole plant has a bitter 
taſte, and is a little ſaltiſh. 
The roots of Spaniſh potatoe, 


which | / 
contains a cornered ſeed, black, or 
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The plants are propagated by the 
roots, in the ſame way as the com. 
mon potatoe, but require much 
more room. ä 

The leaves, flowers, ſeeds and 
roots of purple violets, viola og 
rata, are uſed in medicine. The 
leaves are emollient, and laxative; 
the flowers anodyne; the ſeed 
uſeful in obſtructions of the kid. 
neys and the nephritic cholic ; the 
roots purgative and emetic. From 
a repeated infuſion of the flowers in 
the pureſt rain-water, is prepared 
the ſyrup of violets, which is cor. 
dial, corrects every thing acrimo- 
nious, and looſens the belly. 

The violet is one of the four 

cordial flowers. 
Greek valerian, obtained the 
name of polemonium, according to 
Pliny, from Toazusiv, to wage war, 
on account of the conteſts which 
aroſe betwixt two princes, each aſ- 
ſuming the honour of diſcovering it 
to himſelf. ET 

The plants in the genus Jobelia, 
according to Linnæus, are poiſon- 
ous. Vide Phil. Bot. p. 283. 

CAMPANACEZ, 1s likewile the 
forty-ninth claſs in Lud, Gerard's 
Arrangement of the Plants, that are 
natives of Provence, in France; 
conſiſting of theſe four genera, 
campanula, phyteuma, jaſione, and 
analeg;. n 543.» „ 18 

CAMPANIFORMES Herbs, 
(from campana, a bell; and forma, 
a figure). The name of the fiſt 


claſs in Tournefort's Method, con- 


convolyulus batatat, are eſculent. ſiſting of herbs, and under-ſhrubs, 


They are annually imported from 


Spain and Portugal, where they 


are-greatly cultivated for the table: 
but they are too tender to thrive 


well in the open air in England. 


| Which have a ſimple flower, with 4 


i divided into ſeven ſettions, 


monopetalous corolla in the ſhape 


of a beil, or baſon. Yide CoRoLLA. 


This claſs, in Tournefort, is {ub- 
or ot- 
ders, 


8 


ders, from the ſituation of the ger- 


nen, or ſeed-bud, and nature of 


the fruit. 


Mandrake; deadly night-ſhade, 
airopa 3 lilly of the valley, conval- 
laria; butcher's - broom ; honey- 
vort; gentian ; water-leaf; ſolda- 
nella; convolvulus ; dodder, cu/- 
ua; burning thorny-plant, euphore 
tia; caſſava, jatropha; glauæx; 
wood-ſorrel, . - rhubarb, rheum; 
navel-wort, cotyledon; dog*'s-bane, 
ahocynum; Virginian-filk, periploca; 
ſwallow- wort, aſclepias; mallow; 
marſh-mallow ; baſtard-mallow ; /a- 
vatera; Indian-mallow, Ada ; al- 
thza frutex, Hibiſcus; cotton, goſſy- 
jium; bryony ; ramus; ſingle- ſeed- 
ed cucumber, /icyos ; male balſam 
apple, momordica; cucumber; gourd; 
bell-flower ; ramplons; croſs-wort, 
walantia; madder; and ladies bed- 
raw, gallium ; are the bell-ſhaped 
flowers of Tournefort. W 

CauraNIToRM ES, is likewiſe 
the name of the ſixth and twenty- 
third claſſes in Pontedera's Syſtem, 
conſiſting of herbs and trees with 
bell-ſnaped flowers. 

CAMP l, a term of foil, Viae 
dOLUM. "i 

CANDELARES, (from candela, 
2 candle), The name of an order, 
in the former editions of Linnzus's 
Fragments of a Natural Method, 
conſiſting of theſe three genera, 
rhizophora,nyſ/a and mimuſops. They 
are removed in the later editions, 
=a5 the order HoLoracrz, which 

ee. 

— CANDOR, the whites; adiſeafe 
Incident to trees. See the article 
Morxgus. 


———— 


CAPILLARES Herbe, (from ca- 


pillus, hair); capillary, or hair- 
Ihaped plants, The name of a claſs 
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in Moriſon, Ray, and Boerhaave, 
conſiſting of thoſe imperfe& plants 
called ferns. It correſponds to the 
ſixteenth claſs in Tournefort's Sy- 
ſtem, and to the firſt order Filices, 
of the claſs Cryprogamia, in the 
Sexual Method. /77de FiLices, and 
CRYPTOGAM IA. ; 
CAPILLUS, a term of meaſure, 
or dimenſion. Vide MENSURA. 
Note. Linnzus calls the calix 
of the female flowers of cat's-tail, 
typha; CaPILLI PA PPOST, downy- 
hairs. Vide PapPus. 
CAPITATUS Flos, (from caput, 
a head). A fructification, gene- 
rally conſiſting of many flowers, 
firmly connected on the ſummits of 
the foot- ſtalk, ſo as to form a knob, 
or head. It is exemplified in globe 
amaranth, gomphrena. Vide Capi- 
TULUM. | * 

CaPlrATæ, is the name of a 
claſs in Ray's Method, and of a 
diviſion, or ſection, in Linnæus's 
Arrangement of the compound 
flowers, which conſtitute the forty- 
ninth order, in his Fragments of a 
Natural Method. Jide Cou os iT. 

CAPITULUM, a little head. 


| A mode of infloreſcence, in which 


many flowers are collected into a 
head, at the extremity, or ſummits 
of the foot-Ralk ; as in globe ama- 
ranth, gomphrena. a 
A Capitulum is either 
Dimidiatum, halved; reſembling 
half a head, hemiſpherical ; as in 
lippia hemiſpherica. 
Foliaſum, leafy, intermixed with 
leaves. | 
Gloaboſam, round, of a globular 
form; as in globe amaranth, gom- 
phrena, | 


' Hiſpidum, briſtly; as in field ha- 
fl, clinopodium vulgare. | 
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Audum, | 
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\Nudum, naked, having no leaves, 

oppoſed to foligſum. 
| Ovatum, egg-ſnhaped; as in /ip- 
pia ovata. 

Pedunculatum, furniſhed with pe- 
dicelli, or little toot-italks; as in 
reucrium capitatum. Vide PEDICEL- 
LUS. | 

Pyramidatum, ſhaped like a py- 
ramid ; as in /ippia Americana. 

Seile, having no ſhort foot tal 
as in feucrium pumilum. 
Subrotundum, royndiſh ; as in /e- 
lago fruticaſa. | 

Note. The antheræ of the moſſes 
are ſtiled by Linnæus, CayrITULa, 
heads, or tops. Vide ANTHERA, 
and Phil. Bot. p. 223. 

_ CAPREOLUS, a tendril. 


Cir. Hus. 


ks; 


Vide 


CAPRIFICATIO, (from capri- 


ficus, a wild fig) ; the very ſingular 
huſbandry, or management of fig- 
trees, —Caprifcation, | 

Before I enter upon a particular 


diſcuſſion of this curious ſubje, | 


which furniſhes one of the princi- 
pal arguments for the doctrine of 
the ſexes, I would previouſly re- 
mark, that the fruit of the fig-tree 
is not a pericarpium, or ſeed-veſſel, 
as Other fruits, but a receptacle, in 
cloling and ſupporting the flowers 
within it. Is 

_ Theſe flowers, in the cultivated 
fig-tree, are female only; but of 
the wild figs, ſome have male flow- 
ers; Others have both male and ſe- 
male flowers diſtin, though lodged 
within the ſame receptacle. 


This being premiſed, two queſ- 


tions naturally occur: 1, In what 
manner are tue flowers of the cul- 
tivated fig- tree fecundated? 2, How 
bappens it, that the fruit of our 
fg: trees ripen, if the flowers are of 


1 
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one ſex only, and have no aſſiſtance 
from the male? For it is not pre. 
tended that there are any male jig. 
trees in this country. 

The difficulty of the firſt queſtion 
is not immediately perceived, In 
the iſlands of the Archipelago, and 
other countries, where the wild, 
or male figs, grow -in the neigh. 
bourhood of the female, why may 
not the fecundation of the flowers 
of the latter, by the aſperſion, or 
ſprinkling of the male-duſt, be per. 
formed with as great facility, as 
that of the palm trees, and even of 


many plants in our own country, Wha 
which bear flowers of different ſexes, N iota 
on diſtinct roots? I anſwer, becauſe men 
in fig- trees, there is no communi. 7 
cation between the male and female Ned 


flowers. They are incloſed within 
the fruit, which, as we obſerved 
above, 1s not a pericarpium, but a 
receptacle. How then, the queſ- 
tion ſtill recurs, is that fecundation 
effected? In a manner ſo ſingular, 
that were not the facts properly au- 
thenticated, they would exceed be- 
lief. A very ſmall kind of gnat, 
of a black colour, no where to be 


ſeen but about theſe trees, makes a ca 
puncture into the figs, at the time 

of their flowering, and there de- ip a 
poſits, along with its eggs, the duſt, IM ir 
or fecundating vapour of the ſta- WW i 
mina of the male, or wild fig, in Wi 
which it had been formerly incloſ- n 
ed. Theſe inſets, whoſe worms 0 
can only ſubſiſt in the kernels of I | 
the fig-ſeeds, probably foreſee, by ih | 


a ſort of wonderful inſtinct, that if 
the ſeeds are not fertilized, they 
can produce no kernels, and con- 
ſequently no nouriſhment to their 
For this reaſon, imme- | 
| tion, 


they 


Worms. 
diately after their transforma 


in -ardening, are thoſe of Tourne- 
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i ſome meaſure given them birth, 
opulate, repair to other figs, which. 
e hen in flower. prick them, 
nter by the aperture they have 
made, ſprinkle the fertilizing duit 
the Lamina, which remains at- 
tached to ſeveral parts of their body, 
upon the ſtigma, or ſummit of the 
ermen;3 and making a puncture 
into the germen, or ſeed-bud itſelt, 
there depoſit their „ggs, one in 
each germen. Here the little worm 
being hatched, is nouriſhed. with 
ti» lubſtance of the kernel, til! 
havi-g attained its full ſize, and 
totally conſumed its proper noutiſh- 
ment, it is transformed, fir ſt into a 
ynpha, and aſterwards into a wing- 
ed gnat, which, with its teeth, 
opens a paſſage for itſelf through 
the cavity of the germen, iſſues out 
of the fig, and, like us mother, 
takes the neceſſary precautious to 
perpetuate the ſpecies in other hps, 

Such is the tingular huſbandry 
and culture of fig-trees, as practiſed 
in Malta, Italy, and the iſlands of 
the Archipelago; countries where 
the fig- trees ſuſceptible of caprifi- 
cation naturally grow. - 

The moſt ample and ſatisfactory 
accounts of this curious operation 


fort and Pontedera: the former in 
his Voyage to the Levant, and in a 
memoir delivered to the Academy 
of Sciences, at Paris, in 1705: the 
latter in his £Anthologia, or Philo- 
ſophy of Flowers. 

Tournefort's relation 1s, in ſub- 
tance, as follows. | 

Of the thirty ſpecies, or varieties 


of the domeſtic tig, which are cul- 


fivaied in France, Spain, and Italy, 


hey iſue out of the fig, which has | 
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The firſt ſpecies is called orzos, 
from the old Greek erinos, which 
anſwers to capreficus, in Latin, and 
ignifies a wild fig-tree. The ſe- 


coad is the domeltic, or garden fig- 


tree, I $4 

The former bears ſucceſſively, in 
the ſame year, three ſorts of fruit, 
called fornites, cratitires, and orni, 
which, though not good to eat, are 
found abſolutely neceflary towards 
ripening thoſe of the garden fig. 
Theſe fruits have a fleek, even ſkin; 
are of a deep green colour, and 
contain in their dry and meally in- 
fide, ſeveral male and female flow- 
ers, placed upon diſtinct footeſtalks; 
the former above the latter. 

The Arnites appear in Auguſt, 
and continue to November, with- 
out ripening: in theſe breed ſmall 
worms, which turn to a ſort of 
gnais, no where to be ſeen but 
about theſe trees. In Otober and 
November, theſe gnats, of them- 
ſelves, make a. puncture 1nto the 
ſecond fruit, which is called crati- 
tires. Theſe do not ſhew them- 
ſelves till towards the end of Sep- 
tember. The fornizes gradually fall 
away, after tie gnats are gone; 
the cratitires, on the contrary, re- 
main on the tree till May, and 
incloſe the eggs, depoſited by the 
Fornites when they pricked them. 
In May, the third ſort of fruit be- 
gins to put forth from the ſame 
wild fig-trees, which produced the 
other two: this is much bigger, 
and is Called-ornz when it grows 
to a certain ſize, and its bud begins 
to open, it is pricked in that part 
by the gnats of the cratilires, which 
are ſtrong enough to go from one 


there are buc two cultiyated in che 
Archipelago. 


fruit to the other, to diſcharge their 
It 


— 


eggs. 1 OS 
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gnats of the cralitires, are flow to 
come forth in certain parts; while 
the orni, in thoſe very parts, are 
diſpoſed to receive them : in which 
caſe, the huſbandman is obliged to 
look for the cratitires in another 
part, and fix them at the end of 
the branches of thoſe fig-trees, whcſe 
orni are in fit diſpoſition to be 
pricked by the gnats ; if they mils 
the opportunity, the 9727 fall, and the 
reg of the cratitires fly away. None 

ut thoſe that are well acquainted 
with this culture, know the cri- 
tical moment of doing this; and in 
order to it, their eye is perpetually 
fixed on the bud of the fig; for that 
part not only indicates the time 
that the prickers are to iſſue forth, 
but alſo when the fig 1s to be ſuc- 
ceſsfully pricked ; if the bud be 
too hard, and too compact, the 
gnat cannot lay its eggs; and the 
fig drops when the bud 1s too 
open. 

Theſe three ſorts of fruit are not 
good to eat; their office is to help 
to ripen the fruit of the garden fig- 
trees, in manner following: dur- 
ing the months of june and July, 
the peaſants take the orni, at a 
time that their gnats are ready to 
break out, and carry them to the 
garden fig-trees; if they do not 
nick the moment, the orni fall, and 
the fruit of the domeſtic or garden 
fig not ripening, will, in a very 
little time, fall in like manner. 
The peaſants are ſo well acquaint- 
ed. with theſe precious moments, 


their inſpection, they only transfer 
to their garden fig - trees ſuch ern 
as are well conditioned, otherwiſe 


they loſe their crop. It is true, 


of 


It ſometimes happens, that the 


| tree to another. 
that, every morning, in making 


C4 
they have one remedy, though W The 
indifferent one, which is, to firs 
over the garden fig-trees, the 4% 
limbros, a very common plant there 
and in whoſe fruit there is a ſort 
gnats proper for pricking : perhay 
they are the gnats of the ori, which 
are uſed to hover about, and plug. 
der the flowers of this plant, 

To ſum up all in one word, the 
peaſants ſo well order the orni, that 
their gnats cauſe the fruit of the 
garden fig-tree to ripen, in the com. 
paſs of forty days. Theſe figs are 
very good green ; when they would 
dry them, they lay them in the ſun 
for ſome time, then put them in an 
oven, to keep them the reſt of the 
year. Barley bread, and dried figs, 
are the principal ſubſiſtence of the 
boors and monks of the Archipe- 
lago; but theſe figs are very far 
from being ſo good as thoſe dried 
in Provence, Italy, and Spain: the 
heat of the oven deſtroys all their 


delicacy and good taſte : but then, 1! 
on the other hand, this heat kills tha 
the eggs, that the prickers of the {Wor 
orni difcharged therein, which eggs fro 
would infallibly produce ſmall WW tre 
worms that would prejudice the Id 
fruits. | tu 

What an expence of time and Win 
pains is here for a fig, and that t 
but an indifferent one at laſt! I {Wd 
could not, ſays Tournefort, (from I 
whom this account is derived) ſuti- t 
ciently admire the patience of the IW/ 


| Greeks, buſied above two months, Wt 
in carrying theſe prickers from one Ih? 
I was ſoon told {M1 
the reaſon; one of their fig-trees Wi « 
uſually produces between two and 
three hundred pounds of ſigs; but 
thoſe in Provence, ſeidom above 
twenty- five. e 
x x The 
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The prickers contribute, per- 


ps, continues the ſame learned 
aturaliſt, to the maturity of the 
ait of the garden fig-tree, by 
wſing them to extravaſate the nu- 
tious juice, Whoſe veſſels they 
ear aſunder, in depoſiting their 
20s; perhaps, too, beſides their 
885, they leave behind them ſome 
ort of liquor, proper to ferment 
ently with the milk of the figs, 
aud to make their fleſh tender. The 
os in Provence, and even at Paris, 
ripen much ſooner for ebe, their 
buds pricked with a ſtraw dipped 
in olive-oil. Plumbs and pears, 
pricked by ſome inſects, likewiſe 
ripen much the faſter for it: and 
the fleſh round ſuch puncture is 
better taſted than the reit. It is 
not to be diſputed, that conſider- 
able change happens to the con- 
texture of fruits ſo pricked, juſt the 


ame as to parts of animals pier- 


ced with any ſharp inſtrument. 
Pontedera, in his Anthologia, ſays, 
that in Italy, caprification 1s per- 


formed by gnats, which ifſuing 


from the male figs of the wild fig- 
tree, caprificus, loaded with the 
duſt of the ſtamina, make a punc- 
ture into the female ſigs; that is, 
the autumn figs of the domeſtic fig- 
tree; which they fecundate. This 
domeſtic fig-tree, he calls ſimply 
by the name of ficus ; and remarks, 
that there is another ſpecies, erino- 
He, which, in ſpring, bears figs, 
taat, havin 
and few female, fall off before they 


ripen; and, in autumn, figs full 


| of female flowers, and which do not 
| ripen till the following ſpring. 

The caprification of the ancient 
| Greeks and Romans, deſcribed by 


Theophraſtus, Plutarch, Pliny, and 


many male- flowers, - 
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other authors of antiquity, corre- 
ſponds, in every circumſtance, with 
what is practiſed, at this day, in 
the Archipelago, and in Italy. 
Thele all agree in declaring, that 
the wild fig-tree, caprificus, never 
ripened its fruit; but was abſo- 
lurely neceſſary for ripening that 
of the garden, or domeſtic fig, over 
which the huſbandman ſuſpended 
its branches, | 

The ſpecies of wild fig-tree, call- 
ed ornos, in the Archipelago, grows 
likewiſe at Malta, where 1t obtaing 
the name of zo#ar > the fruit, called 
by Tournefort, fornites, is ſtiled by 
the Malteſe, zo4ar-leonel ; the cera- 
titires, tokar-lanos; and the orni, 
tokar-taiept. Beſides this fig, there 
are ſeven or eight other domeſtic 
ſpecies in that iſland, of which they 
caprify but two. The firſt is that 
deſcribed by Tournefort, which 
only bears once a year; the ſe- 
cond bears twice a year. The figs 
of the firſt crop, which is in the 
end of june, are ſweet like honey, 
thicker, and much better than 
thoſe of France, and arrive at per- 
tet maturity without any aſſiſtance. 
Thoſe of the ſecond crop, , are 
much ſmaller, inferior in quality 
to the former, and do not ripen till 
Auguft, nor then, but by the aſſiſt- 
ance of caprification, without which, 
the greateſt part of the fruit will 
fall off before maturity. The con- 
ſequence, however, of this opera- 
tion, is, that the fruit is greatly 
impoveriſhed; and the firſt crop of 
the following year rendered much 
leſs : the caprified figs too, are ge- 
nerally yellow, and dry within; 
and not unfrequently incloſe two 
or three gnats, ſome with, and ſome 


without wings. | 
In 


Pd 


Fg 
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In Provence and Spain, though 


the ſame ſpecies of figs are culti- 
vated" as in the Archipelago, and 
Malta, the curious huſbandry in 
_ queſtion has never yet been at- 
tempted. This neglect has certain- 
ly ariſen from a prudent foreſight, 
that the fruit gained not more 1n 


quantity by that operation, than | 


it ſuffered in quality; for, al- 
though theſe countries do not pro- 
duce the gnat, which 1s the prin- 
cipal agent of caprification, tnere 
is nothing in the nature of the cli- 
mate, Which would ſcem to oppoſe 
its introduction. 
Pontedera, Linnzus, and others, 
have attributed the ripening of ihe 
ſeeds of the capritied fig- trees, to 
the fecundation of the germina, or 
ſeed-buds, by the duit of the ita- 
mina, conveyed to them, and lodg- 
ed in their ſubſtance, by means of 
the gnats. In this view, caprifica- 
tion becomes a principal argument 
in ſupporting the curious doctrine 
of the ſexes of plants; a doctrine, 
to an enlarged view of which we 
are indebted, for one of the moſt 
ingenious, and uniform, though it 
muſt be acknowledged, one of the 
moſt artificial ſyſtems that ever ap- 
peared. - th. 
Upon the whole, from the va- 
rious facts that have been collected 
on this head, and which the reader 
will find diſperſed in different au- 
thors, we are led to conclude, that 
the principal object of caprifica- 
tion, naturally operated, or per- 
formed, by the gnats, 1s to fecun- 
date the ſeeds, which, without ſuch 
aſſiſtance, would got ripen, nor, of 
conſequence, produce kernels pro- 


ſatisfactory antwer to the other 
queſtion propoſed in the beginnitg 


= BY 
We are now prepared to give: 


of this article. How it happens 
that the fruit of Our hg-trees ripen 
if the plants are of one icx only, 
and have no aſſiſtance from the 
male!“ | 

The queſtion ſuppoſes, that the WV" 
fig trees, in this country, bring 
fruit to maturity without the «|. 
ſiſtance of caprification ; andthe ſad 
cannot be denied. The ſame thing, 
we have ſeen, obtains, in Spain, 
Provence, and Malta; but the fruit, 
or, more properly, the irali-veſtl, 
is, in all caſes, to ve diſtinguiſhed 
from the ſced contained within it. 
If the male be wanting, the ſeed 
will not vegetate when ſown; but 
the fruit may nevertheleſs ſwell, 
and come to an appearance of per- 
fection: and ſo it is obſerved to do 
in the inſtance in queſtion, and in 
many others, eſpecially where the 
fruit is formed of one of the paris 


Malt: 
ſectl) 
mati 
the 2 
are 


leſs connected with ſeed, as the iy 
calix, receptacle, &c. though it ii. 
more common for it to drop of“ | 
before it ripens, if not impreg- WO 
nated by the male. F 

Fig-trees, then, in this country, 4 
ripen their fruit, but not their ſeed; 5 
and can therefore, be propagated il 
only by layers, ſuckers, or cu WF 
tings. But the ſummer-hgs of 0 
Paris, Provence, Italy, and Malta, 5 
ripen not their fruits only, but 0 


their ſeed, without the aſſiſtance of 
caprification; as is evident from 
the trees being frequently raiſed 
from ſeed. To account for this 
ſeeming paradox, I would obſerve, 
that the cultivated. fig trees have a 


per to nouriſh the young worms, 
and perpetuate their race. 


few male-flowers, placed above the 
temale, within the ſame covering, 
; or 


Malta, have all ſtamina of a per- 


mation; and that the ſtamina of 


are abortive. 
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receptacle; that in Spain, Italy, 
aq the warm climates, theie male- 
towers are perfect, and perform 
heir proper office in fecundating 
te female : But that in colder cli- 
nates, as that of England, and 
ten in late ſeaſons, in a warm cli 
nate, the ſtamina of the male- 
lowers prove abortive, and no fe- 
undation of the ſeed can enſue. 
Mr. de la Hire, has demonſtra- 
ed, in the Memoirs of the Academy 
f Sciences, that the ſummer-figs 
at Paris, in Provence, Italy, and 


fectly proper and regular confor- 


the autumn figs, in the ſane places, 
Of this abortion, 
two cauſes have been aſſigned: 
, that the figs appear at a time, 
when the leaves, already old, per- 
ſpire but little, and receive a very 
ſmall ſupply of nourifiment from 
the root: 2, chat being much 
more numerous than the ſummer- 
hes, they require a greater ſupply 
of nouriſhment, than the trees are, 
at that ſeaſon, able to afford them. 

CAPSULA, a little cheft, or 
caſket; a capſule, A dry, hollow 
ſeed· veſſel, that cleaves, or {plits 
in ſome determinate manner. Vide 
PERICARPIUM, 

This ſpecies of ſeed-veſſel is fre- 
quently fleſhy and ſucculent, like a 
berry, before it has attained ma- 
turity; but in ripening, becomes 
dry, and often ſo elaſtic as to dart 
the ſeeds from their departments, 
with conſiderable velocity. This 
elalticity is remarkably conſpicu- 


ous in wood-ſorrei; balſam, impa- 


liens; African ſpiræa, dinſma ; fraxi- 
nella; juſtrcia 3 ruellia; barleria ;; 


WAL. 
The general aptitude, or diſpo- 


ſition of this ſpecies of ſeed-veſlel, 


to cleave or ſeparate, for the pur- 
poſe of diſperſing its ſeeds, diſtin» 
guiſhes it, not leſs remarkably than 
its texture, from the pulpy, or ſuc- 
culent fruits of the apple, berry, 
and cherry kind, | 

This opening of the capſule, for 


diſcharging the ſeeds when the fruit 
1s ripe, 1s either at the top, as 1n 


moſt plants; at the bottom, as in 
triglochin; at the ſide, through a 
pore, or ſmall hole, as in campa- 
nula, and orchis; horizontally, as in 
plantain, amaranthus, and anagallis; 
or longitudinally, as in convolvulus. 
All fruit that is jointed, opens 
at every one of the joints, each of 
which contains a ſingle ſeed. 
Capſules, in ſplitting, or open- 
ing, are divided, externally, into 
one or more pieces, called by Lin- 
næus valves. Vide VALxvVLIA. 
The internal diviſions of the 
capſule, are called cells, /oculg- 
menta; theie, in point of number, 
are exceedingly diverſified; ſome 
have only one cell, as the primroſe; 
and others many, as the water-lilly, 
For particulars on this ſubject, the 
reader 1s referred to the article 
LOCULAMENTUM. | 
The number of capſules is ge- 
nerally the ſame as that of the 
germina, or {eed-buds : for the ſeed- 
veſſel is nothing elſe than the ſeed- 
bud arrived at maturity. i 
We may obſerve, however, that: 
when a flower contains a number of 
feed-buds, with an undivided ca- 
vity, or a fingle cell, theſe ſeed- 
buds, in the progreſs of vegetation, 
anite, and become detached, or- 


lathrza, aud many others. 
TY | 


eder cells of the ſame membra- 


The 


nous capſule. 
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The ſeed-veſſel conſiſts of one. 
capſule, in lychnis; of two in pæo- 
ny, and ſwallow- wort; of three in 
Iark-ſpur, and white hellebore, ve- 
ratrum; of four in roſe-root, Ho- 
diola ; of five in columbine ; and 
of many in globe ranunculus, and 
marſt' marigold. 

The partitions which divide the 
capſule internally into cells, are 
called by Linnzus, Difepimenta ; 
and the ſubſtance which connects 
theſe partitions to the ſeeds, Colu- 
mella. Vide DisSEPIMENTUM, and 
COLUMELLA. 


In convolvulus; thorn-apple, da- 


tura; and chick- weed; the parti- 
tions, juſt mentioned, ſeparating, 
or detaching themſelves from the 
top of the fruit, before its matu- 
rity, open a communication be- 
twixt the cells, and thus render the 
Cavity of tne capſule undivided; 
which, in its ſtate of germen, Or 
ſeed-bud, conſiſted of numerous di- 
viſions, or cells. As the ſame 
thing may happen, from accidental 
cauſes, in many cther plants, it 
would not be improper previouſly 
to aſcertain the number of cells, 
as they exhibit themſelves in a 
tranſverſe ſection of the ſeed- bud, 
in which every thing reſpecting the 
future fruit may be viewed in mi- 
niature. Without this precaution, 
numberleſs miſtakes will be com- 
mitted in fixing and diſcovering the 
genera of ſeveral plants ; as of ho- 
ney- ſuckle, cardinal- flower, and 
Others. 

The terms walvula, difſipimen- 
tum, loculamentum, and columella, 
which Linnæus, in the Philoſophia 
Botanica, conſiders as ſo many 
members, or diſtinct parts of that 


ſpecies of ſced-veſicl called cagſule, 


| 


E 4 
are applied, at leaſt ſome of then, 
with equal propriety, to any kin 
of dry ſeed-veſſel. 

Note. Pulpy ſeed-veſſels of th 
apple kind, pomum, contain a cap. 
ſule. Vide Pomun. 

Capſules conſiſting of three cell, 
each of which contains a fingle 
ſeed, are denominated by Linney, 
Capſulæ Tricocce. Of this ſort ar 
the ſeed-veſſels of euphorbia; mer. 
Cury ; papaw ; palma-Cchriſti ; jack 
in a box, hernandia ; baſtard. or. 
pine, andrachne; and the remain. 
ing genera, in the thirty-eighth or. 
der of Linnzus's Fragments, en- 
titled tricoccæ, from that circum. 
ſtance. Vide TrRicocce. 

A capſule is either 

Acuminata, pointed, tapering ta 
a point, as in lilac, 

Trigona, three cornered ; as in 
Indian arrow-root, maranta. 

Scabra, rough with knots ; as in 
Indian flowering- reed, canna. 

Hiſpida, ſnaggy, or briſtly; as 
in enchanter's night-ſhade, circæa. 

Owata, egg-ſhaped ; as in de. 
rota. 8 

Subrotunda, roundiſh; as in la- 
dian flowering- reed. 

Globo/a, round, of a globular 
form; as in water-milfoil, 2tricu- 
laria. Phe 

Ventricaſa, big-bellied ; as in corn- 


flag, gladiolus. bl 
; Oblonga, longer than broad ; as 10 
in iris. 8 ee f 

Tri/ulcata, having three grooves, f 
or furrows ; as in Indian flowering- WW. 
reed, canna; and the genus mores. 

Nuda, naked, oppoſed to hi/pida; Wl -: 
as in commelina. 

Turbinata, ſhaped like a top; ; 


as in montia. 


Ematre 


re 


lix; as in moſt plants which have 


water plantain, aliſma. 


gy 


Enarginata, deficient in its mar- | 
in, notched ; as in Carolina-flax, 
jolypremume I 
Biſulca, farniſhed with two fur- 
os; as in buddlein. 

Teres, flender, and cylindrical ; 
z in primroſe, and /oldanella. 
Coronata, crowned with the ca- 


ze ſeed- bud placed below the re- 
ceptacle of the flower. 

Pentacocca, having ive cells, each 
containing a ſingle ſeed ; as in byzr- 
neria. . 

Colorata, coloured; as in ſtaff- 
tree, celaſtrus. | 

Muricata, prickly; as in bytt- 
nerid, 

Succalenta, ſucculent, pulpy; as 
in {pindle-tree, exonymus. + 0 

Lignoſa, of a woody ſubſtance ; 
as in cedrela. — 

Coriacea, of a ſubſtance like lea- 
ther; as in cupania. 


Inflata, blown up, ſwelled; as] 


in bladder-nut, /aphy/za; and leſſer 

flowering ruſh, /cheuchzeria, 
Compreſſa, flat, preſſed together; 

as in leſſer orpine, craſſula; and 


Carnoſa, fleſhy, or pulpy; as in 
pontederia. | 

Pellucida, thin, and tranſparent ; 
as in ſuperb lilly, glorio/a. 

Flaccida, feeble, flaccid ; as in 
bladder-nat. 


Glabra, having a ſmooth even 


ſurface; as in ſquill, cilla; and 
ſpider-wort, anthericum. | 
Cordata, heart-ſhaped ; as in 
water-purſlane, peplis. 
Obcordata, heart-ſhaped, with its 
tip downwards; as in ſpeedwell. 
Conica, of a conic form ; as in 
pontederia. 


| bium. 
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fluted; as in F rench- willow, 


epilee 


Lanccolata, ſhaped like a lance ;_ 
as in log-wood, hematoxylum. 
Semivalvis, and ſemivtalvata, 
have only half a valve; as in prick- 
ly-poppy, argemone. "I 
Echinata, (from *Exyive;, a hedge- 
hog) ; beſet with prickles ; as in 
Joanea, and Indian-mallow, arena; 
ſynonimous to muricata. Vide Su- 

ra. | | 

Alata, winged ; as in /eguieria. 

Tomentoſa, downy ; as in pæony. 
Vide TOMENTUM. 8 

Lunulata, creſcent-ſhaped ; as in 
iſopyrum. | 1 
Bicarinata, having two promi- 
nences like the keel or bottom of 
a ſbip; as in hellebore, and marſh-' 
maripold. : | 

Elaſtica, burſting like a ſpring z 
as in /athrea, and elaterium. Vide 
Supra. 

Farinacea, having a meally ſort 
of pulp; as in Ethiopian ſour- 
gourd, adan/onia. | 

Tricarinata, having three keels ; 
as in orchis; /atyrium ; and ſeveral ' 
other genera of the claſs Gyzandria 
of Linnzus, 

Columnaris, ſhaped like a column, 
or pillar ; as in /imodorum, and ne- 
penthes. | | | 

 Bicornis, reſembling two horns ; 
as in ceratocarpus. N 

Dicecca, having two cells, each 
containing a ſingle ſeed; as in /o- 


landra. 
Scrotiformis, ſhaped like the ro- 

tum in animals; as in mercury. 
Tricornis, reſembling three horns; 

as in baſtard-hemp, datiſca. 
Didyma, twin-capſules; two unit- 


Sriata, ſaperficially furrowed 3 


ed in one; as in mercury,” and 
many other plants. 88 


% nnn | 

Dr. Grew, in his Anatomy of 
Plants, diſtinguiſhes all dry ſced- 
veſſels, whether capſules or pods, 
by the name of /eed-cajes, or mem- 
branous uteri ; in oppohttion to the 
pulpy ſeed-veſſels of the apple, 

erry, and cherry kind, which he 
denominates fruits. | 

From ihe curious mechaniſm of 
theſe ſeed-caſes, ſays that learned 
author, may be eaſily underſtood 
the reaſon of: the violent and ſur- 
Prizing ejaculation of the ſeeds, ob- 
ſerved in many plants. This is not 
a motion originally in the ſeeds 
themſelves; but contrived by the 
ſtructure of the caſe, ( /eed-we/el-.) 
For the ſeeds hanging very looſe, 
and not on the ſides of the caſe, as 
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Jumn, in the centre, with their 
thicker end downward, they ſtand 
ready for a diſcharge : and the ſides 
of the caſe being lined with a ſtrong 
and tenſe membrane, they perform 
the office of ſo many little bows, 
which remaining faſt at top, and 
opening, or being let off at the 
bottom, curl forcibly upward, and 
ſo drive all the ſeeds before them. 
'This obſervation, which the 
learned author particularly applies 
to a ſpecies of polygonum, called 
codded arſe ſmart, is equally appli- 
cable to the elaſtic ſeed - veſſels of 


other plants. . 
CaPsUuLAa Staminis. The ſum- 
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pighi's term for the Aatbera of 
Linnæus, and Apex of Ray. Viade 
ANTHERA and APEX. 

CARINA, a keel. The name 
which Linnzus gives to the lower 
concave petal of a pea-bloom, or 
butterfly ſhaped flower, from its 


ſometimes, but on a pole, or co- | 


mits, or tops of the amina. Mal- 


bottom of a ſhip. Yide Papilio. 


fancied reſemblance to the keel, or 


1 


Naceus Flos, and DiabELPHII. CA] 

The keel is placed cloſe unde M7" 
the upper petal, called the ſtand. or th 
ard, wexillum; and within the two 100 | 
ide petals, called wings, ale. Vid powe' 
VEexXIiLLUM, and AL a. | US 

It incloſes the ſfamina, and piftil. "a 
lum; and conſiſts either of one pe. hel 
tal, as in cyri/us ; or of two ad her. rene 
ing pretty cloſely together; as in |" © 
broom, /þartium ;3 and coral, tree, peer 


erythrina. 

The Carina is either 

Lunulata, ſhaped like a creſcent, 
or half-moon ; as in piſcidia, and 
borbonia © | | 

Bifida, lightly cut in two; as 
in African-broom, ajpalathus : 

Spiralis, ſpirally twiſted; as in 
kidney-bean, phaſeclus : 

Incurua, turning back; as in 
ground nut, arachis - 

Ventriculo/a, bellying out in the 
middle; as in baſe tree trefoil, g- 


tiſus : Or C 

Compreſſa, flat, or preſſed to- 
gether at the ſides ; as in falſe aca- 
cia, robinia; and milk-wort, poly 

OW | „„ Br 

The line that forms the keel w Wc... 
this irregular petal, runs fraignt Wn; 
as far as the middle, and then riſes 
in the ſegment of a circle ; but the Dry 
marginal line runs ſtraight to the Gy 
apex, or top, where the two lines Hoe 
meet, and terminate obtuſely. 927 

The lower part of the baſe of the Ws;}, 
keel, extends into a claw, which is Wy, 
inſerted in the common receptacle, 
and of the length of the calix. 

The ſides are fimilar to the. 
wings, both in ſhape and fituation, 
except that they are lower, and 
ſtand within them. | 4 

r 
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CARY OPHYLLAEUS Flas, (from | raſtium ; and ſeveral other plants, to 
aryophyllusy Tournefort's name] be afterwards enumerated. - 

or the clovE-gilly flower, or carna-| CARYOPHYLLRI, the name of 
ion pink, and the clove-tree.) A the eigth claſs in Tournefort's, and 
lower, whoſe petals, generally ſixteenth in Pontedera's method, 
Fre in number, are diſpoſed like | conſiſting of herbaceous vegetables, 
hoſe of the clove-gilly flower. whoſe flowers anſwer to the deſerip- 
heſe are the flowers en eller of | tion given above. « 


Lt 
14. 
nder 
and. 


1 French writers. They have a hol- Carnation ; pink; clove - tree; 
Ky low calix or empalement of one] lychnis; ſopewort; cucubalus ; 


piece, into the bottom of which | ffax, /inum ; and thrift, or ſee-gil- 
re inſerted the claws of the petals. | ly flower, /arite;” are the caryo- 
heſe are of the ſame.length with phyllei of Tournefort. 

he calix. The upper part of the] CarYoPHYLLET, is likewiſe the 
petals is broad, plain, and diſpoſed | name of a very numerous family, 
Won the margin of the empalement | or order, in Linneus's Fragments of 
like a wheel. a Natural Method: containing, be- 
Under this deſcription are in- | ſides the claſs of the ſame name in 
cluded, cucubalus ; lychnis ; viſ- | Tournefort, many other plants, 


0 cous cam pion, Alene; ſtellaria; ce- | which, from their general. appear 
1 1 ! ance, ſeem nearly allied to it. 
he Lit of the Genera contained in this Natural Order. 
+ „ er f 
Carnation-like plants with a hollow calix of one piece, and five petals, 
o- This ſeems to be Tournefort's idea of a clove- lite flower.) 
a- i Pay | Fo. 
» | Linnæan Genera. Engliſh Names. 
. Aroſtemma, — — Campion, or wild Lychnis. : 
v Cacubalus, © — — Berry-bearing Chick-weed, 
* Dianthas, —— — Clove-july- flower, or Carnation- 
* pink. : 
Doi. 
F Gyp/ophila. 8 
chair, ——ů— — Campion. 
daponaria,⁊ñPꝑ — Soap - wort. 
diene, — — Viſcous Campion. 


Velezia. 


erf | 
Carnation- lite plants with a calix of more pieces than ene, an 
| fre petals. | | 

| dlfine, | — — Chick-weed. 

drenaria, ; 


E A 0 1 
Linnæan Genera. . _ » Engliſh Names; 
Bufonia. | 7 49 
Ceraſtium, — — Mouſe · ear chick-weed. 
Cherleria. a | 
Glinus. 

Holofteum. 
Loeflingia. in 8 
Moebringia, — — Mountain chick-weed, 
Polycarpon, 

agina. 

Spergula, — — YSpurrey. 

Stel ar ia, — — — Great chick-weed. 


S EK CTI O N I. 
Carnation-like plants with a calix of more pieces than one, and m from 
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| petals. | 4 
| Minuartia. | - : 58 
| ll Mollugo. | Cor 
N | Ortegia. | ; T 
| { ! Pharnaceum, | = 
| Vueria. | piec 
C| x | | lar 
1 To this order have been annex German knot-graſ, I 
| ed, ſomewhat improperly indeed, Selcrautbur, or knawel. oY * 
1 two other = "as —_ cannot be | The former has a calix of four I fox 
it N we "er Ty, 0 the fore- pieces, and one wheel-ſhaped pe · ¶ rou 
ee. tal; the latter a hollow calix of ſca 
| Polypremum, Carolina flax. one piece and no petals. 18 
1 Habit and Structure of the Plants of this Order. 
. 


All the plants of this order are] The Leaves are generally placed 
herbaceous, and moſtly annual. | oppoſite in pairs, ſo as to reſemble 
Some of the creeping kinds do not | a croſs ; and are ſlightly united at 
riſe an inch; and the talleſt ex- | the bottom, by their footſta'ks, 


ceed not ſeven or eight feet. which form a ſort of glove round 
The Roors are branching, fi- | the ſtem. „ 
brous, and of a moderate length. In Glinus, the leaves ſurround the 
The STEws are cylindrical, ſtalk in greater numbers in whirls; 
The BRANCHE proceed from and in a ſpecies of ſopewort, men- 
the wings or angles of the leaves, tioned by Mr. Adanſon, they are MW c 
and are generally oppoſite, and, | placed alternate. | 
as it were, jointed, at each knot. The Haisrs, CPili) are ſimple, i 
In ſome ſpecies of Ceraſtium, the like ſilk. 9 8 1 
branches are ſquare. | 1 
2 : , E { 
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The Flowzxs in this order, 
£ hermaphrodite; that is, have 
heir ſtamina and pointal, pi/{:llum, 


Lychnis dioica, cucubalus otites, 
ud gyp/ophila paniculata, have 
gale and female flowers upon dil- 
tin roots, and are, therefore, ve- 
y improperly placed by Linnæus, 
in a claſs, which, according to his 
plan, ſhould conſiſt of hermaphro- 
dite lowers only, _ 

The Flowers either ſtand ſingle 
on their foot-ſtalks, and proceed 
from the wings, or angles, of the 
leaves and branches; or are diſ- 


poſed in a SPIKE, CoryMBUs, 


UMBFL, or PANICLE. Vide SPICA 
Cory MBUs, &C. 


TheCaL1x,or flower-cup, is per- 
manent, and compoſed either of one 
piece, with five indentments, as in 


plants of the firſt ſection; or of four 


or five diſtin leaves, as in thoſe of 
the ſecond and third. In clove gilly 
flower, the baſe of the calix is fur- 
rounded with four ſmall leaves ar 
ſcales, of which the two lower are 
oppoſite. : 

The CoroLLa in this order ge- 
verally conſiſts of five petals, which, 
in plants of the firſt ſection parti- 
cularly, have claws of the length 
of the calix; and a ſpreading 


limb, ſometimes entire, but oftener | 


cleft, or divided in two, as in cucu- 
balus and viſcous campion. 

Several ſpecies of lychnis, filene, 
and carnation, are rendered double 
by culture, ; 

Bufonia ; ſagina ; and mountain 
chick-weed, moehringia ; have four 
petals : polypremum but one, which 
1s wheel-ſhaped, and has its limb, or 
upper part, deeply divided in four. 

In Drypis, the jaws of the tube 


of the corolla, faux, are furniſhed | 


© A 
with a ſet of ſmall teeth, denticuli; 
which ſerve as an eſſential mark in 


diſtinguiſhing the genus. 
vithin the ſame covers. | F. . 


In viſcous campion, /lene, the 
neck of each petal is indented with 
two ſmall teeth of the ſame kind, 
which crown the jaws or chaps of 
the tube, and diſtinguiſh that genus 
from cucubalus, to which it is other- 
wiſe very nearly allied. | 
Theſe appearances are reduced 
by Linnzus, under his general term 
NEcTARIUM, which includes every 
ſingularity in the corolla, whether 


connected with the petals or not. 


Vide COROLLA and NECTARIUM. 

The STAamINA, are, in number, 
from three to fifteen, and of a mo- 
derate length. When their number 
is double the diviſions of the calix, 
as in filene, and moſt of the plants 
of the firſt ſection, they are attach» 
ed alternately to the claws of the 
petals; thoſe ſo attached, being 
ſhorter than the reft : the remaining 
ſtamina are inſerted into the com- 
mon receptacle, and ſtand oppoſite 


to the ſegments of the calix, 


Note, The filaments in german 


knot: graſs, /cleranthus, are inſerted 


into the calix. 

Ceraſtium pentandrum, and per- 
gula pentandra, have only five 
ſtamina, as the ſpecific name im- 
parts; although the genera cera/ti- 
um and /pergula, belong to aclais in 
Linnæus's ſyſtem, whoſe characte- 
riſtic 1t 1s to have ten ſtamina. 
Theſe ſpecies ought certainly to 
have been arranged as diſtin& ge- 
nera, or as particular ſpecies of 
other genera in the claſs pentandria. 
But improprieties of this, and even 
of a worſe kind, are very common 
in the ſexual method of arangement. 
Vide MeTHoDus. we 
St In 
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In ſome genera of this order, the 
number of ſtamina, is found to va- 


Ty, even in the different flowers of 


the ſame plant : thus chick-weed, 
alfine, has ſome flowers with ten 
ſtamina, though the greater num- 
ber are furniſhed only with five. 
The ANT RHER R, or ſummits, are 
ſhort, hemiſpherical, marked with 
four longitudinal furrows, fre- 
quently divided or cleft below, 
moſt commonly erect, ſometimes, 
however, incumbent; that is, faſten- 
Ed to the filaments by the ſides, as 
in drypis, and lychnis. Leflingia ; 
bufonia, & glinus ; have twin-an- 
theræ, anthera didyma; that is, two 
anthere are placed upon each fila- 
ment. 

Note, 'The petals and ſtamina 
in this order, as well as the caliæ, 
generally accompany the ſeed-bud 
to its maturity, | 

The PoinTraL is compoſed of a 
ſingle Szzp-BUD, which is gene- 


rally roundiſh, ſometimes corner- 


ed, ſupporting either one ſtyle, as 


in loeflingia; two, as in buforia 


and clove-gilly flower ; three, as 
in mollugo; cucubalus, & viſcous 
campion ; or five, as in /ychnis, a- 
groſtemma and glinus. 

Theſe STYLEesarethread-ſhaped, 
of the length of the famina, and 
crowned with a ſimple SrIGMA, 
which is fleek or ſmooth exter- 
nally, and flighily hollowed or 
vaulted within. 

In ſome ſpecies of pink, dian- 
thus, the two ſtyles are much 
longer than the ſtamina ; and the 
tops, or ftigmata, are rolled back 
for 'the purpoſe of impregnation, 
according to the ſexualiſts. 


The Segep-VEssEL is a dry cap- 


ſule, of an oval form, of the length 
of the calix, and conſiſts of one 


CER 
cell, as in clove july- flower, chi. 
and ſope wort; or of three, as in 
viſcous campion, and cucubalu;. 
The Skyos are numerous, ſmall, 
and generally kidney-ſhaped. 
Note. Drypis has only one ſhin- 


ing kidney-ſhaped ſeed. 


The plants of this order are in- 
nocent in their quality; they a- 
bound in a watery ſort of phlegm, 
and have bitter ſeeds. 

With reſpect to their virtues, 
they are reckoned aſtringent, at- 
tenuating, and deterſive. 

The ſeeds of Jychnis, according 
to Dioſcorides, were formerly ap- 
plied as a proper remedy againſt 
the poiſonous bites of ſerpents: 
and in modern times, phyſicians 
have uſed them with ſome ſucceſs 
in preventing that putrefaction of 
the humours, which is apt to at- 
tend a continual uſe of ſpirituous 
liquors, particularly gin. 

Oſſicinal Sopewort is a moſt power- 
ful reſolver of obſtructions formed 
by fat and viſcid matter, collected 
in the veſſels and bowels. It pro- 
vokes women's courſes, and is uſed 


The Leaves are externally ap- 
plied to hard tumours and whitloes. 
A decoction of this plant 1s uſed to 
cleanſe and ſcour woollen-cloths; 
and in ſome countries, the poor 


ing, from which it derives its title. 

'The Chick-weed of the ſhops, 
the alfiue media of Boerhaave, 
grows in watery places, by the 
ſlides of hedges and paths. The 
Herb is in uſe : it refrigera- 
tes and moiſtens, and has the 


| virtues of pellitory of the wall, 


only it has no aſtringency. It is 
reckoned nutritive, and therefore 
a 


in the aſthma and venereal diſeaſe, 


people uſe it inſtead of ſoap forwaſh- | 


* 

2 whoteſome food for perſons in an 
atrophy, or conſumption. The 

ditilled water of chick-weed, or 

me infuſion of it in wine, reſtores 

thoſe who are emaciated after long 
lifeaſes. The root powdered, be- 

ng laid on the piles, ſtops their 
immoderate flux, and aſſuages the 

pain, The juice is vulnerary, and 

cleanſing; and employed with 

ſucceſs in inflammations and pains 

of the eyes. | 

A ſpecies of cucubalus, called by 
Miller cacubalus latifolius, grows 
naturally in moſt parts of England, 
where it is generally known by the 
name of ſpatling poppy. It 
ſands in the catalogue of medicinal 
plants, under the title of Beben al- 
bum; the roots are ſometimes uſed, 
and accounted cordial, cephalic, 
and alexipharmic. 

The flowers of ſome ſpecies of cu- 
eubalus, and viſcous campion, /lene, 
are cloſed all day ; but when the 
ſun leaves them, they expand, and 
have a very agreeable ſcent, From 
this fingular circumſtance, ſuch 
plants are termed zo&iflorae, flower- 
ing 1n the night-time. 


In a ſpecies of cucubalus, called | 


gunſepungar in Sweden, the empale- 
ment or flower- cup, is curiouſly 
veined like net- work. That of our 
common ſort is plain. 

From the joints of the ſtalks of 
cucubalus otites, there oozes a viſ- 
cous clammy juice, which ſticks to 
tre fingers when handled, and hin- 
ders ſuch inſects as ſettle upon thoſe 
parts of the ſtalks from getting looſe 
again. The name of catch-fly has 
been given to a ſpecies of lychnis, 
and viſcous campion, which poſſeſs 
2 glutinous quality of the ſame fa- 
tal effects to flies and other inſeQs. 


$3 


- animals. 
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| The leaves of a ſpecies of ſope- 


wort, called /aponaria hybrida, and 
generally efteemed a luſus nature, 
are hollowed like a ladle. » 

CASTRATIO, a term uſed by 
modern botaniſts, derived from the 
fancied analogy betwixt plants and 
CASTRATION. 

The caſtration of plants con- 
lifts in cutting off the anther@, 
or tops of the ſtamina, before they 
have attained maturity, and dif- 
perſed the pollen, or fine duſt con- 


tained within their ſubſtance. 'This 


operation has been frequently prac- 
tiſed by the moderns, with a view 
to eſtabliſh or confute the doctrine 
of the ſexes of plants: the antheræ, 
or tops, being conſidered by the 
ſexualiſts as the male organ of ge- 
neration. | | 
The experiment of caſtration ſuc- 
ceeds principally on plants, which, 
like the melon, have their male 
flowers detached from the female. 
In ſuch as have both male and fe- 
male flowers contained within the 
ſame covers, this operation cannot 
be eaſily performed without endan- 
gering the neighbouring organs. 
The reſult of the experiments on 
this curious ſubje&t by Linnzus, 
Miller, Alfton, and other eminent 
naturaliſts, may be ſeen under the 
article Sexes of Plants, whither we 
refer our reader. Vide SEXus. 

C ATU LUS, 
AMEN TUM. 

CAU DEX. by Malpighi and 
other botaniſts, is uſed to ſignify the 
ſtem or trunk of a tree: by Lin- 
næus, the ſtock or body of the 
root, part of which aſcends, part 
deſcends. The aſcending part raiſes 
itſelf gradually above ground, ſerv- 
ing frequently for a trunk, and corre- 

| ſponds 


Vide 


CCA 
Fponds, in ſome meaſure, to the | 
caudex of former writers: the de- 
ſcending part ſtrikes gradually 
downward into the ground, and 
puts forth radicles, or ſmall fibres, 
which are the principal and eſſen- 
tial part of every root. Vide Ra- 
DICULA, | 

The deſcending caudex, there- 
fore, correſponds to the radix of 
other botaniſts. Jide Rapix. 

Agreeably to this idea, Linnzus 
conſiders trees and ſhrubs as roots 
above ground; an opinion which 
is confirmed by a well known fact; 
that trees, when inverted, put forth 
leaves from the deſcending caudex, 
and radicles or roots from the a 
ſcending. Vide Phil. Bot. p 38, 39 

For the varieties in the ſtructure 
of the deſcending caudex, ſce the 
article Rapix. 

CAULESCENS Planta, (from 
caulis, the ſtem); having a ſtem or 
trunk, as moſt plants, oppoſed to 
acaulis. Vide AcauLns. 
_ CAULIS, a ſtalk or ſtem; the 
firſt and moit common ſpecies of 
trunk, defined by Linnzus in his 
Philojophia Botanica to be the 
proper trunk of the herb, which 
elevates the leaves, flower, and 
fruit. Yide HER Ba. 

To this deſcription may be add 
ed another circumſtance, that caul:s 
is an univerſal] trunk; that is, pro- 
ceeds immediately from the root; 
whilſt the foot-ſtalks of the flower 
and leaf, which Linnæus likewiſe 
denominates trunks, are partial; 
that is, proceed from an univerſal 
trunk, or its branches. 

The ſtalks of the graſſes, palms, 
ferns, and muſhrooms, being of a 
very ſingular nature, are diſtin- 
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For the different ſpecies of trunk 
enumerated by Linuzus, ſee the 
article TRuncus, | 
Note. The term caulis, which 
is now equally applied to herbe 
and trees, was formerly applied to 
herbs only : the terms caudex, foipes, 
and truncus, being uſed to denote 
the ſtem or trunk of trees and 
ſhrubs. Yide Cauvpex, &c. 
A item 1s either ſimple or con. 
pound. 
S1MPLE ſtems are ſuch as do not 
divide, but proceed in a continued 
ſeries towards their ſummits.” 
ComMpounD ſtems are ſubdivided 
into ramuli, or ſmall branches, and 
dimivr1ſh as they aſcend, ſo as fre. 


quently to loſe the appearance of a 
tem altogether. | 


Simple Stems, 


Theſe are either totally entire, 
caules integri; or ſend out ſmall la- 
teral branches, caules ramofr. 


Simple undivided Stems. 


In this manner, I have thought 
proper to tranſlate the caules integri 
of Linazus, as ſtanding oppoſed to 
caules rameo/7. | cannot, at the ſame 
time, help remarking, that Lin- 
næus's explanation of this term, 
affords an inſtance of the great in- 
accuracy which til} prevails in bo- 
tanical language. In the Philo 
phia Botanica, he explains it by 
the word /implici//imus, and adds, 
ramis vx ullis ; but in his Delineatio 
Plante, he gives us fimpliciſſimus as 
a ſeparate term; it ſhould ſeem 
therefore, that ramis wix ullis be- 
longs to /impliciſſimus; and to inte- 
ger, ramis nullis, which ſenſe I have 
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guiſhed by particular names, 
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given it. In Elmgren's Termini 
Botanici, 
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Fanici, reviſed by Linnzus, we 
have a new explanation of caulis 
jnteger VIZ. ſimpliciſſimus, ramis an- 
gftatis 3 the former addition, ra- 
"; viæ ullis is transferred to the 

m /amplici//emus. 

2 1 Pig a naked ſtem, that 
is devoid of leaves and hair. Lin- 
nus, in his Philo/ophia Botanica, 
app ies this term to fuch trunks as 
want the leaves alone; but as in 
the Deligeatio Plante, and the Ter- 
mini Botanici, he makes it a diſtinct 
term from Aphyllus, which, from 
its etymology, is expreſlive of the 
want of leaves, he muſt intend that 


it ſhould imply entire nakedneſs, 
in oppoſition not to foliatus only, 


but alſo to /caber, willoſus, hiſpidus, 
ſtaceus, and other terms importing 
roughneſs and pubefcence. When 


„ 
Malabar night-ſhade, 
and hemp agrimony. ig, 
| Caulis Reclinatus, bending in ar 

arch towards the earth, 'as in the 
fig- tree. „ 

Caulis Procumbens, lying along 
the ground, without putting forth 
roots; ſynonimous to proſtratus, 
and exemplified in the jeſſer ſea- 
bindweed, con volvulus ſoldanella. 
| Cautis Repens, a creeping ſtem ; 
running along the ground, and 
. ſtriking root at certain diſtances z 
in. which reſpet it differs from the 
foregoing term, It is exemplified 
In ivy, and the trumpet flower, 
bignonia, FOO J 

Caulis Sarmentoſus, (from ſarmen- 
lum, a vine-twig.) This ſpecies of 
' ſtem ſtrikes root as the former; but 
is almoſt naked; that is, without 


kidney-bean, 


applied to leaves, nudus is evidently ; leaves, except immediately above 


taken in this ſenſe, 


each knot of radiculæ, or little 


Melon-thiſtle, dodder, burning Toots, where a few leaves are pro- 


thorny- plant, ſhrubby horſe' tail, 
and fapelia, afford inſtances of the 
naked ſtem alluded to. | 

Caulis Foliatus, a ſtem covered 
with leaves; as in the corn-flag, 
and moſt plants; oppoſed to aphyl- 
lu, and the foregoing term. 

Caulis Flexuojus, a ftem which 
takes a different direction at every 
joint; as in rough bindweed, /milax ; 
and ſhrub trefoil, prelea. 

Caulis Volubilis, a twining or 
winding ſtem ; that is, which aſcends 
ſpirally round the branch or ſtem 
of ſome other plant, The courſe 
of ſuch ſtems is either to the left, 
according to the apparent diurnal 
motion of the ſun, as in honey- 
luckle, hops, buck-wheat, and 


black bryony; or to the right, | 


contrary to that motian, as in con- 
Yolvulus, burning thorny plant, 


3 


duced in bunches. 
Caulis Paraſiticus, a ſtem not 
growing out of the ground, but 
ſupporting itſelf like a paraſite, on 
ſome other plant; -as in vanelloe, 
dodder, miſletoe, and tillandfia. 
Caulis teres, ſhaped like a cylin- 
der. Ces 1 
Caulis ancepe, two edged, com- 
preſſed and forming two oppoſite 
acute angles; as in fyrinchium. 
Caulis triqueter, having three 
plane or flat ſides; as in viola tri- 
„„ Pet 
Caulis triangularis, having chree 
angles. 2 N 
Caulis trigonus, having three an- 
gles, as the former, with the ſides 
concave or CONVEX, 
Caulis Sulcatus, furrowed, mark- 
ed with decp grooves, or channels, 
through the whole length. 


| 


Caulis 
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Caulis Striatus, from ria, a 
Night or ſuperficial groove; fluted, 
marked with ſlight, parallel chan- 
nels, or grooves, through the whole 
length. | | 

Caulis Glaber, having a ſmooth 

or even ſurface ; oppoſed to 
Caulis Scaber, rough, ſcabby, 
covered with ſmall rigid projecting 
points or tubercles. 
Caulis Filloſus, from willus, wool; 
hairy, or ſhaggy; covered with 
down, or ſoft hairs; wooly ; as in 
ſumach, zemex, and common furze, 
ulex CUYrVpPTUS. 

Caulis Hijpidus, briſtly, covered 
with ſtiff fragile briſtles, or prick- 
les, whoſe roots are only ſuper- 
ficial, ſo as to be detached with the 
rind. Vide Acurkus. 

Note. The term expreſſes a great 
degree of roughneſs, and is exem- 
plified in brafjica erucaſtrum. | 
£ < 

Simple Branching Stems. 


Caulis Adſcendens. The ſtem is ſo 
called when the branches grow firſt 
in a horizontal direction, and then 
gradually curve upwards, 

Caulis Diffu/us, diffuſed, that is, 
with ſpreading branches ; as in the 
common water germander. 

Caulis Diftichus, from dic, twice, 
and r, a rank, or row ; hav- 
ing the branches horizontal, and 
produced in two rows ; in other 
words, when the branches all pro- 
ceed from two ſides of the ſtem 
lr. 1. - 

Caulis brachiatus, from brachium, 
the arm; having arms, branchiag 
in pairs, each pair ſtanding at right 
angles, with thoſe above and be. 
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CA 
with branches, diſpoſed without 


any regular order. 
Caulis Fulcratus, from Fulcrun, 
a prop. 
ſupported by the branches which 
deſcend to the root; as in the fig 
tree, and -that curious aquatic, 
mangrove, the rhizophora of Lin. 
næus. . | 
Caulis Prolifer, ſhooting forth 
branches only from the center of 
the apex, or ſummit; as in the 
hr, pine, cedar, and larch trees, 
Caulis Simpliciſſimus, moſt fimple, 
having very {ew branches, and pro- 
ceeding in a ſtraight line up to its 
apex ; exemplified in.the /athreg 
JSquamariga. | 
The reſt as in entire ſtems. 


Compound Stems. 


Caulis Dichotomus, from &, twice, 
and TEAVW, to Cut; 2 forked-ſtalk; 


| when the diviſions are made by two 


and two; as in horned chickweed, 
ceraſtium dichotemum; and eaſtern 
ſope-wort. 5 

Caulis Subdiviſus, divided into 
branches irregularly, or without 
order, 


Caulis Articulatus, jointed ; hav- 


ing knots or joints at certain di- 


ſtances; as in pepper and glaſs- 
wort, 

The ſtem often furniſhes eſſential 
marks of diſtindtion. Thus many 
ſpecies of St. John's wort, lilly of 
the valley, and French honey- 
ſuckle, are diſtinguiſhable only by 
the angles of the ſtem ; and in the 
genus /upinus, the ſpecies are ſcarce 
to be known, except by the ſame 
part being ſimple or compound. 


low. 
Caulis Ramgſiſimus, abounding 


Obſervations on the reciprocal 


relations which ſubſiſt betwixt ror 
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The ſtem ſo called, when Ne. 
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and ems, and on the vertical di- 
Aion of the latter, are referred to 
he general head TRUN cus, which 


CERE ALI A, from Ceres, the 
oddeſs of corn. Linnæus's name 
&r the larger eſculent ſeeds of the 
brafſes 3 theſe are rice, wheat, rye, 
harley, oats, millet, panic graſs, 
Indian millet, holcrs; xixania, and 
mays. To this head may be like-' 


wiſe referred darnel, lolzum ; which | 


by preparation is rendered eſcu- 
lent. Vide Phil. Bot. p. 279. 
CFSPITITLE, from ce/pes, a 
ſod, or turf; the name of a claſs 
in Sauvage's Methodus Foliorum,” 
confiting of plants which have only 
rzdical leaves, that is, leaves pro- 
ceeding from the root; ſuch are 
the primroſe, ſome ſpecies of leo- 
pard's- bane, ſea- pink, aloe, garlic, 
crown imperial, narcifſus, rhubarb, 
ſow-bread, cuckow-pint, 
wort, the lichens, and many others. 


This claſs in Sauvage's Method 


includes all thoſe plants which have 
the ſpecies of trunk or ſtem called 
by Linnzus /capus. Lide Scapus. 


CESPITOSA Planta, a plant ſo 


termed, which produces many ſtems 
from one root, thereby forming a 
cloſe thick carpet on the ſurface of 
the earth, 

Multitude or quantity, however, 
is merely an accidental circum- 
ſtance in plants, and cannot fur- 
niſh a true ſpecific diſtinction, be- 
cauſe ſubject to variation. Thus a 
plant which would naturally be diſ- 
poſed, in a proper ſoil, to produce 
leveral ſtems, with difficulty pro- 
duces one in a lean and poor earth: 
on the contrary, there are circum- 
ſtances which promote the growth 


navel- 


i 


8 
in plants which generally produce 


but one. Pide Phil. Bot. p. 216. 


CES PITOosÆ Paludes, turf-bogs; 
a term of ſoil. Vide Sol uu. 
 CHARACTERES, marks or 
ſigns, characters. The deſcription 
of the Genera of plants ſo termed 
by Linnæus; hence the Generical 
Character of any p'ant, and the 
Definition of the Genus, are ſy noni- 
moas terms. | F 
The term Character is not ex- 
tended by that author to the Jþecier 
of plants ; becauſe he never gives 
the compleat deſcription of any 
ſpecies ; but only enumerates thoſe 
characters or circumſtances in which 
it differs from all the other ſpecies 
of the ſame genus. This obſerva- 
tion ſufficiently illuſtrates the dif- 
ferent methods which are obſerved 
in the Genera and Species Plantarum. 
In the former work, all the parts 
of the flower and fruit, from which 
the characters of the genera are de- 
rived, are accurately and compleatly 
deſcribed ; in the latter, ſuch ſtrik- 
ing circumſtances only of the ſtem, 
leaves buds, root, c. are mention» - 
ed, as ſufficiently diſtinguiſh rhe ſpe- 
cies in queſtion from every other of- 

that genus to which it belongs. 
The ſame obſervation accounts 
for the appellations CHaRacTERES 
and DIiFFERENTL2®, prefixed to two 
chapters or ſections in the Philoſe- 
pbia Botanica : the former of which 
lays down rules for eſtabliſhing the 
genera; the latter, the ſpecies. 
In general, characters, or cha- 
racteriſtical marks, according to 
the idea of ſyſtematic writers, are 
certain external ſigns obvious in the 
appearance of natural bodies, by 
means of which they are diftinguiſh- 


f ſeveral ſtems from a fingle root, 


ed from one another, Theſe figns 
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being collected and expreſſed by 
proper words, lay the foundation 
at once for definition, diſtribution, 
and denomination, the three grand 
parts of practical botany. 

The characters which are known 
by the ſenſe of fight are only to be 
depended on in diſtinguiſhing bo- 


dies; thoſe which are acquired by | 


the other ſenſes, as the taſte and 
ſmell, being rarely or never to be 
admitted as marks of diſtinction. 

The characteriſtic mark of each 
genus is to be fixed from the figure, 
ſituation, connection, number and 
proportion of all the parts. 

Figure is the boundary of exten- 
ſion; in deſcribing figure, there- 
fore, let the boundaries be indicated 
by lines, and expreſſed by proper 
terms. For although, in aſcer- 
taining this property of bodies, ac- 
curate and geometrical dimenſions 
cannot every where be obtained; 
yet is figure principally to be at- 
tended to in this view. Figures, 
from reſemblance to other bodies, 
are fallacious, and ſhould be but 
ſparingly uſed. Tournefort and 
Linnæus are faulty in this reſpect. 
Inſtances of ſuch improper terms, 
will occur frequently in deſcribing 
the parts, particularly the trunk 
and leaf, Vide Caulis and Fo- 
LIUM. | Dp 44 

Situation, or inſertion, tus, ex- 
preſſes an order of co. exiſting 
things, without any reſpect to their 
continuity or contiguity to others. 
Thus leaves are ſaid to be oppoſite 
or alternate in point of ſituation 
by which it is meant to expreſs, not 
that the leaves are continuous or 
contiguous, for they are neither; 
but that they ſtand in a certain re- 
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to each other. The parts bein 
accurately defined, excellent cha, 
raters may be deduced from this 
property ; as from the ſituation of 
the fins in fiſhes, and the various 
inſertion of the ſtamina of flowers, 
into the calix, petais, or recep. 
tacle. | 

Connection, nexus, expreſſes an 
order of co- exiſting bodies, reſpe&. 
ing continuity and conjunction, by 
an immediate production of the 
conitituent parts. The coaleſcence 
of the parts is neceſſary in this pro- 
perty of bodies. The union of the 
claws with the upper ſpreading 
part of the petals ; of the antheræ 
and filaments of the ſtamina ; and 
of the toes in web-footed birds, 
furniſhes examples. 

Number expreſſes unity multi- 
plied, or the relation of ſimilar 
parts to unity. Examples of cha- 
raters thence deduced, are found 
in almoſt. every part of natural 
hiſtory ; thus the divifions of the 
Calix, petals, /amina, and Ayli in 
flowers; the feet, toes, wings, 
fins, and teeth in various animals; 
are, with reſpect to number, no 
deſpicable foundations af generic 
diſtinctions. | 

Proportion reſpects the compa» 
riſon of quantities; or, to ſpeak 
more accurately, the quantity of 
any part compared with another in 
its neighbourhood. In the vege- 
table kingdom, examples may be 
adduced ſrom the proportion of the 
petals between themſelves ; from 
the ſegments, laciniæ, of the calix, 
compared to thoſe of the petals; 
from the ſtamina and petals ; or 
ſtamina and ſtyli: in the animal 
kingdom, from the proportion of 


lation of oppoſition, or alternation 


the head and tail to the body, " 
0 


WS | 
f the wings and fins to one an- 
other. 4 

Any part of a body conſidered 
eicher in itſelf, or with relation to 
athers, is found to poſſeſs all the | 
properties juſt enumerated, Cha- 
raters, therefore, may be drawn 
from all the parts, to define the 
liference of bodies; thus the leaf, 
fem, lower and its parts in plants; 
the foot, wing, fin, in animals ; all 
difer in their figure, ſituation, 
number and proportion, and exhi- 
bit characters proper for dictinction. 

Experience ſhews that one part 
or property of a part varies more 
than another ; in conſtituting a me- 
thod, therefore, thoſe parts and 
thoſe properties are to be ſelefted, 
which vary leaſt. Thus the parts 
of flowers in vegetables, the feet, 
fins, beaks, in animals, are more 
fixed with reſpect to the above men- 
tioned properties. Again, the fi- 
gure and number of theſe parts are 
more apt to vary than their ſitua- 
tion, connection and proportion; 
the characters, therefore, are, if 
poſſible, to be taken from theſe 
laſt, 

In arranging natural bodies, no- 
thing creates och confuſion as the 


great variety which yet is ſo ex- 


prefive of the Creator's omnipo- 
tence and wiſdom. The fact is, 
various bodies, every way limited 
in their eſſential properties, are 
ſubject to change from occaſional 
cauſes, in other properties leſs eſ- 
ſential. Hence the enquirers into 
nature ſhould give particular atten- 
tion to all the properties of bodies, 
and ſelect from them the moſt fixed 
and conſtant for ſcientific diſtinc- 
tion. | 
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be inveſtigated, requires that, in 
diſtinguiſhing them, we ſhould col- 
let many characters; that from 
theſe placed in proper ſubordina- 
tion, we may lay the foundation of 
the differences and agreements of 
bodies. 1 10 
Before the invention of regular 
ſyſtematic methods, diſtinctive cha- 
racters were derived from all the 
parts of plants indiſcriminately; 2 
circumſtance which ſufficiently ex- 
plains the confuſion that long ob- 
tained in botany, as well as the 
ſlow advances of the ſcience. It 
was not till the diſtribution into. 
claſſes, genera and ſpecies became 
an object of attention, that rules 
were eliabliſhed for fixing with pre- 
ciſion, the parts whence characters 
could moſt commodiouſly be drawn. 
Vide CLAssIs, GEN us, and SPE- 
CIEs. l 

Tournefort, who, in 1694, gave 
the firſt and moſt perfect model of 
this diſtribution, has made no di- 
ſtinction or diviſion of the charac» 
ters in queſtion, Dr. Linnæus is 
the firſt who ſuggeſted four ſorts 3 
the factitious, accidental, or arti» 
ficial character, character factitius ; 
the eſſential, the natural, and the 
habitual; which are all equally ap- 
plicable to the higher and lower di- 
viſions. 5 


Artificial Character. 


The artificial character, other- 
wiſe called accidental, and by Lin- 
nzus, factitious, is drawn indiſ- 
criminately from different parts of 
the plant, and admits of fewer or. 
more charaQteriſtical marks than are 


The great number of bodies to 


abſolutely neceſſary for diſtinguiſhes. 
ing the claſſes, genera, and ſpecies, 
| Linnzuy, 
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Linnzus, who particularly ap- 
plies all the characters juſt enume- 
rated, to the - diſtribution of the 
genera, eſtabliſhes for a criterion 
of the artificial character, that it 
can never diſtinguiſh the genera in 
a natural order; being calculated 
merely for diſcriminating ſuch as 
arrange themſelves under the ſame 
artificial order, | | 

To the head of artificial charac- 
ters, is referred, by Linnæus, the 
deſcription of the genera, in the 
methods of Tourneſort, Ray, Ri- 
vinus, Boerhaave, and moſt of the 
other ſyſtematic botaniſts. 


The claſſical characters only, in 


the ſexual method, are deemed ar 
tifcial: the generical, as exhauſt- 
ing the deſcription of the parts of 
ſructiſication, its author conſiders 
as true natural characters: with 
what propriety will be ſeen below. 
Vide Infra. 

Linnzus's idea of an artificial 
character is well expreſſed by Ray, 
when he ſays, That no more cha- 
racteriſtical marks of the genera are 
to be collected, than are found ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary for determining 
the genus with certainty and pre- 
ciſion. 


Efential Charadter. 


The eſſential character diſctimi— 
nates one plant from another, by 
means of a {ingle mark, fo ſtriking 


and particular, as to diſtinguiſh the | 


plant in which it is found, from 
every other at firſt ſight. It ſerves, 
ſays Linnzus, to diſtinguiſh ſuch 


der the ſame natural order. 
The effential character of the 


claſſes and genera, by the conſent | leaves. 


| 
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| | lark-ſpur, with a nectarium of one 
gerera, as arrange themſelves un- 
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mariſk with five ſtamina. 


9 
] of all the modern ſyſtematic bots Db 
niſts, ought to be drawn from one il ** 
of the ſeven parts of fructifcation; Mit four 
that of the ſpecies from any of the Papa 
other parts; as the ſtem, leaf, root, Nies wil 
buds, Sc. In the following ſpe- Weſſels. 
cies of Linnæus, the eſſential ſpe. Papa 


cific characters are very improperly 
taken from the parts of fructifica- 
nos: Cp | 

Tamarix floribus pentandris, ta- 


ies WI 
Delp 
ur W 
Del} 
with tl 


Tamarix floribus decandris, tama. Nig 
riſk with ten ſtamina. vith f 
Spergula pentandra, ſpurrey with MW Nig 
hve ſtamina. | With 
Salix floribus diandris, willow WM Hi; 

| with two flamina. Inis, 
Salix triandra, willow with three With | 
ſtamina. | Be 
Salix pentandra, willow wich five Tons 
ltamina. ati10! 
Valeriana floribus monandris, ra- lo. 
lerian with one ſtamen, or male ame 


organ. 
Valeriana floribus diandris, vale- 
rian with two ſtamina. 


ame 


laſk 


foun 

Perbena diandra, vervain with {Weivii 
two ſtamina. _ | ery 
Dryas pentapetala, dryas with Wi 1 
five petals. - A 
Dryas octotetala, dryas with eight I de 


petals, 

Tilia floribus netario inſtrudis 
lime-tree, whoſe flowers are fur- 
niſhed with a zedarium. Vide Nuc- 
TARIUM, 1 25 

Tilia fleribus nectario deſlitutis, 
lime-tree, whoſe flowers want a 
nectarium. | 

Delphinium nectariis monophyllis, 


leaf. 
Delphinium nectariis diphyllis, lark- 
ſpur, with a nedarium of two 


Delpbiniun 


attention to the ſubject, he was in- 


GC” 23 - 1 
e nectariis tetraph yllis, 
ark- 


pur with a zectarium compoſed | 


| 
4 


four leaves. ee 
Papaveres cagſulis hiſpidis, pop- 
ies with briſtly capſules, or ſeed- 
fſels. 
Papaveres capſulis glabris, Pop- | 
with ſmooth caplules, 
Delphinium unicapfulare, lark- 
ur with one ſeed veſſel. 
Delphinium tricapſulare, lark-ſpur 
ith three ſeed-veſſels. | : 
Nigella pentagyna, fennel- flower, 
with five ſtyles. 

Nigella decagyna, fennel-flower, 
vith ten ſty les. 

Hpericum floribus pentagynis, tri. 
ws, 5 digynis, St. John's-wort, 
ih five, three, and two ſtyles. _ 
Beautiful as theſe ſpecific diſtinc- 
ons from the parts of the fructifi- 
ation frequently are, they mull be 
lowed to be highly improper and 
mmethodical ; as by making the 
ame parts charaQeriſtical of the 
laſſes, genera and ſpecies, he con- 
founds the higher with the. lower 
diriſions; and thus falls into the 
ery error, which himſelf has been 
at ſuch pains to expoſe. 

As an apology for ſo remarkable 
a deviation from his own princi— 
ples, Linnzus tells us, that, tho? 
tie once imagined, that, as the 
flower was of ſhort duration, and 
is parts commonly very minute, re- 
ourſe ſhould not be had to the fruc- 
ifcation for ſpecific differences, till 
ul other ways had been tried, and 
vund ineffectual; yet, upon a ſlricter 


clined to recant that opinion; as 


the fructification contains more di- 


inf parts than all the reſt of the 
plant taken together; and certainty 


commonly to obtain in her minuter . 
parts. Vide Phil. Ba. p. 222. _ 
TI ſhall make no further comment. 
upon this obſervation, than by re- 
marking, that ſeveral of the ſpecies 
above enumerated, as well as many 
others in the Linnæan method of 
arrangement, might, with as great 
propriety, be denominated genera, . 
and removed into different claſſes 
and orders; as many old genera, 
which were not eſtabliſhed on the 
frudtification, are rejected by the 
ſexual ſyſtem, and converted into 

ſpecies. „„ 
The excellence of the eſſential 
character couliſts in its brevity. 


Natural Character. a 


This character includes the two 
former, and colle&s all the poſſible 
marks of plants. It is uſeful, ſays. 
Linnzus, in every method ; lays 
the foundation of the ſyſtems; re- 
mains unchanged, although new 
genera are daily diſcovered ; and is 
capable of emendation by the de- 
tection of new ſpecies alone, which 


afford an opportunity of excluding 


ſuch characteriſtical marks as are to- 
tally ſuperfluous, He adds, that the 
Genera Plantarum, firſt introduced 
theſe characters into the ſcience. 
Botaniſts, from the time of Geſ- 
ner, who eſtabliſhed the diſtribution 
into genera and ſpecies, on rational 
principles, have been greatly pu- 
zied in determining from what. 


parts of the plant, claſſic, generic, 


and, ſpeciſic characters might molt. 
commodiouſly be drawn. 

Before we examine their apt». 
nions, on this ſubject, it will not 
be improper to obſerve, that what 


türoughout nature, is found molt 


they have ſaid of characters in ge- 


nezal, 


is then to be had to auxiliary cha- 
racers from the other parts of the 


O H 


neral, may, with ſufficient pro- 
priety, be referred to the head of | 
natural characters, which we are 
now conſidering. 8 

Conrad Geſner, a phyſician of 
Switzerland, was the firſt, who, in 
1560, ſuggeſted the idea of eſta- 
bliſhing generic characters from the 
parts of the fructiſication; I mean, 
from the flower, fruit, and ſeed: 
a principle ſo much the more juſt, 
as theſe parts being deſtined for the 
reproduction of the plant, muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be moſt conſtant, and ge- 
neral. And yet, till the time of 
Geſner, the roots, leaves, or flow- 
ers alone had engaged the attention 
of enquirers into nature, In one 
of his letters to Zwinger, he thus 
expreſſes himſelf: Ex his enim, 
(fructu, ſemine & flore) potius 
quam foliis, ſtirpium naturæ et 
cognationes apparent.” And in 
another letter to Occon: Meliſſa 
Conſtantinopolitana ad Lamium vel 
Urticam mortuam quodammodo 
videtur accedere ; ſeminis tamen, 
unde ego cognationes ſtirpium in- 
dicare ſoleo, fig ura differt.“ 

In 1694, Tournefort, who intro- 
duced into the ſcience, order, pu- 
rity and preciſion, availed himſelf 
of Geſner's idea, for eſtabliſhing 
the genera, Generical characters, 
according to this illuſtrious bota- 
niſt, are to be drawn from all the 
parts of fructification, if neceſſary ; 
if unneceſſary, from the moſt eſſen- 
tial. If all the parts of fruQifica- 
tion ſhould not ſufficiently diſtin- 
guiſh any particular genus, recourſe 


plant, and even from their virtues 
and ſenſible qualities. The genera 


O H 

tion alone, were called prima 
nera, or genera of the firſt order: 
thoſe formed from any of the other 
parts combined with the fructifica. 
tion, were ſtiled ſubaltern gener, 
or genera of the ſecond order, See 
the article Genus. 
In ſhort, Tournefort, as well a; 
Ray, proceeded upon this princi. 
ple, not to multiply characteriſtical 
marks without neceſlity ; nor, on 
the other hand, to be ſo limited to 
a particular part of the plant, az 
at any time, to incur the danger of 
ſacrificing accuracy to uniformity, 
or preciſion to elegance. 
Heiſter, in a diſſertation de Foli. 
orum Utilitate, printed at Helm- 
ſtadt, in 1731, 1s of opinion, that 
the leaves furniſh eſſential marks 
for characteriſing the genera of 
plants. Tournefort had advanced 
the ſame thing in the preface to 
his inſtitutions. Bis words are, 
* fitus numeruſque foliorum pluri- 
mum faciunt ad generum diſtinc- 
tionem ; ut fragariz folia terna, 
&c. 1/agoge, P · 60. 
In 1735, Dr. Linnæus, now pro- 
feſſor of botany, at Upſal, in Swe. (por 
den, preferring uniformity to pre- af 
ciſion, proceeded to arrange the a 
genera upon a new principle; and, It 
notwithſtanding the lights which : 
he muſt have received from the in- 3 
genious reſearches of Geſner, Ray, : 
Tournefort, and other eminent bo- 
taniſts who preceded him, is not 5 
aſhamed to arrogate to himſelf the 10 
chief, nay, the ſole merit of eſta- " 
bliſhing the genera upon a ſure and iſ © 
unſhaken foundation, 7 

The generical characters, accord- 
ing to Linnzus, are to be drawn 


formed from the parts of fructifica- 


tag all the parts of the fructifica - MM"! 


tion, and in no caſe, be it ever ſo 


neceſſary, 


O. H. 
offary, from any other. Upon 


ax jis principle, ſo different from 
1 ut of every former botaniſt, does 
2a Genera Plantarum proceed : a 


wok, which, altho' executed in 
\ maſterly manner, and with the 
Moſt aſtoniſhing accuracy, has, I 
tink, contributed very little to 
the progreſs of the ſcience, 'This 
efertion will not appear extrava- 
ant, if it is conſidered that, accu- 
rately determined as the Linnzan 
Genera are, they have caſt a thick 
cud over all the labours and in- 
genious enquiries of the very men 
to whom the ſcience is moſt indebt- 
el. The genera of Ray, Tourne- 


8 nore. Eſtabliſhed upon other prin- 
I Meiples, they are either ſwallowed 
of Jip in more extenſive genera, and 
ced Nüsindle into mere ſpecies ; or they 
to are ſplit, and become numerous 
re, {genera inſtead of one. The names 
i- boo, are frequently i with- 
ne. Nout neceſſity; in ſhort, ſuch is the 
na, Nransformation, that there are very 
few of the Linnzan genera which 
ro. agree in every thing with corre- 
ve. ſponding genera in Tournefort, 
re. Wor Ray. 4 | 
the Linnæus calls his generic cha- 
nd, ders natural; and adds, that he 
ich Nas the firſt who introduced them 
in. into botany. Ego primus, (ſays 
ay, le) hos characteres compoſui.“ 
bo- again, „Genera mea Plantarum pro- 
not Mount characteres naturales.“ Phil. 
the r. p. 130. And in the preface to 
ta. bis Genera, ſection 18, Natura- 
ind les itaque hic trado Characteres qui 
notas omnes in fructificatione ob- 
rd. as et communes exhibent; tales 
n ante me, quantum novi, dedit 
ca- nullus.“ 
{oF A character of this kind, conti- 
J. 


fort and Boerhaave, are now no 


| 


CH 

nues the ſame author, is applicable 
to every method that has been, or 
ſhall be invented; and affords a 
foundation both to the old and new: 
ſyſtems that are eſtabliſhed upon 
the parts of the fructification; viz. 
the calix, petals, amina, piſtillum, 
or fruit. The diſcovery even of a 
thouſand genera, does not render 
it neceſſary to make the ſlighteſt 
alteration in the next natural ge- 
nus, by the addition or diminution 
of a ſingle character. 15 

Theſe and many other properties 
of the natural character enumerated 
by Linnæus, are true. But was he 
the firſt that introduced this cha- 
racter into botany ? I readily allow, 
that the principle of eſtabliſhing. 
the genera from all the parts of the 
fructification, and none other, was 
never uuiformly adopted by any 
former ſyſtematic writer. We have 
ſeen, however, that Ray and Tour- 
nefort, occaſionally adopted it; 
nay, never tranſgreſſed it, but with 
a view to avoid ſuperfluous charac- 
ters, or imperfect deſcriptions. In 
fact, what has Linnæus added to 
Tournefort's generical characters of 
the paſſion- flower, burnet, the wil- 
low and poplar- trees, and many 
others, in which the latter has 
given accurate and full deſeriptions 
or figures of ail the parts of fructi- 
fi cation? It is true, he inſiſts leſs 
than Linnæus on certain parts, as 
the number of ſtamina in the above 
mentioned plants; the calix and 


ſeeds in others: ſuch parts, in his 


idea, being not only leſs eſſential, 
but even ſuperfluous for eſtabliſh- 
mere character of the genus. 

or is Tournefort the only bo- 


taniſt prior to Linnæus, whoſe ge. 


nerical characters exhauſt the de- 
| ſcription. | 


ſeription of the parts of, frutifica- 
tion. Many genera, in Boerhaave, 
are of the ſame kind. | 

Again, Linnæus's characters are 
by no means applicable to a natu- 
ral method, which, in aſcertaining 
the genera of plants, is not confin- 
ed merely to the parts of fructifi- 
cation. Thus in certain tribes, or 
families, as the pea- bloom flowers, 


the leaves furniſh the moiſt efiential | 


marks; and in others, as the gap- 
ing, or maſked tribe, ringentes, 
the diſpoſition of the flowers. In 
fat, theſe characters cannot be ap- 
phed to every artificial method, 
but to ſuch only as are eſtabliſhed 
on the parts of the flower and fruit; 
nor do I think that in theſe they are 
always ſufficient for aſcertaining the 
genus, without calling in ſome other 
characters to their aſſiſtance. 
The natural character of the ſpe 
cies of plants ought, according to 
Tourneſort, to be drawn from all 
the parts Which are unconnected 
with the fructification, as the root, 
ſtem, and leaves; likewiſe from 
their ſenſible qualities, as colour, 
taſte and ſmell. ” 
To the former part of this apho 
mim, Linnæus chearfully ſubſcribes; 
but not to the latter, The duration 
of plants, their colour, place of 


growth, time of flowering, and 


other qualities which are not ob 
vious in their appearance, are re- 
jected by the ſexual ſyſtem as very 
improper ſpecific diſtinctions, and 
referred to the head of varieties, to 


which they more properly belong. 


If Linnæus has corrected one error 
inthus refuſing to admit the ſenfible 
qualities of plants into the number 
of genuine ſpecific diſtindions, he 


has committed another no leſs dan- 


5 


| fication, which he adviſes to adopt, 


gerous, by having recourſe to cha 
racters from the parts of the fryg; 


when they do not interfere with 
thoſe of the claſs and genus, Exan. 
pies of this impropriety may be 
ſeen above, | 


Character draaun from the Habit o 
Port of Plants. 


This character was the invention 
of the earlier botaniſts, who kney 
no better rule for the diſtribution 
of vegetables. It is drawn from 
the external ſace or general confor. 
mation of plants, conſidered with 
reſpe&t to the reſult of all their 
parts, their manner of growth, the 
diſpoſition. of the branches and 
leaves; in ſhort, all the relations 
which approximate plants, or re- 
move them from each other. 

The character of the habit, altho 
quickly diſcerned, and eaſily re- 
called by the memory, has never 
been employed but in diſtinguiſh 
ing the ſpecies. Linnæus ſeems to 
think, that it may be uſed with 
caution, and in default of other 
characters, for aſcertaining the ge- 
nera ; and M. Gouan, in his Har- 
tus Monſpelienfis, has uſefully adopt- 
ed it under the name of ſecondary 
character. 

As among quadrupeds, fero-ious 
animals, as the bear, and lion, are 
diſtinguiſhed at firſt fight, from the 
ſheep, bull, camel, and other pe- 
cora, Without inſpecting their teeth 
by which they are artificially ar. 
ranged: ſo many natural orders of 
plants are diſtinguiſhed from each 
other by their habit or external 
face, without having recourſe t9 


any artificial or partial character 
5 = what- 


ion. Thus the plants of Africa 


C; H. 4 
whatever. Jide HAI Tus. 
An expert botaniſt, ſays Linnæus, 
can eaſily diſtinguiſh the plants of 
Africa, Aſia, America, and the 
Alps, from each other; by their 
Mbit and external face, without 
being able to aſſign the. cauſes or 
characteriſtic marks of ſuch diſtinc- 


o 
— 


have a certain ſtern, dry, obſcure 
appearance; thoſe of Aſia are proud 
and towering ; the American plants 
have a ſmooth agreeable a 
thoſe of the Alps appear hardy and 
vigorous, | | 
From what has been ſaid of 
claſic, generic, and ſpecific cha- 
raters, they appear to be highly 
ubitrary and variable. So far, in- 
deed, from being fixed on an un- 
ſhaken foundation, they are ſub- 
jected to the caprice of every ſyſte- 
matic botaniſt, who may regard as 
accidental, or arbitrary, what others 
conſider as true, natural and eſſen- 
tial characters. 
I conclude with laying down 
Linnzus's arbitrary principles on 
this head, Theſe eſtabliſh that 
the characters of the claſs are to be 
taken from one part of the fructi- 
hcation : thoſe of the genus, 
which he calls his natural charac- 
ters, from all the parts of the fruc- 
tiication, and none other : thoſe 
of the ſpecies, from all the other 
parts, as the root, trunk, leaf, 
buds, and habit; nay, even from 
ſome circumſtances attending the 
parts of fructification, if they do 
not enter into the character of th 
genus or claſs. 5 
CHRONICI, from Neos, time. 
By this name, Linnæus denomi- 
nates a claſs of early ſyſtematic bo- 


. 

their time of flowering. | 
 CICHORACEUS Flot, from ei- 
chorium, ſuccory; a flower like ſuc- 
cory, or endive, 'The term is uſed 
by Vaillant; and is ſynonimous to 
the planipetalus of Ray, and Boer- 
haave, the /emiflo/culo/us of Tourne- 
fort, the lingulatus of Pontedera, 
and the ligalatus of Linnæus. Vide 
LicurLaTvus, Cc. ee 
Cicuoractt, the name of a 
claſs in Cæſalpinus's ſyſtem, and of 
Vaillant's arrangement of the com- 
pound flowers, conſiſting of plants 
whoſe flowers, like endive, are 
compoſed of ſeveral leſſer flowers, 
which are hollow at the baſe only, 
flat in the middle, and expanded 
towards the top. Of this ſort 
are dandelien, hawk-weed, nipple- 
wort, viper's - graſs, and ſeveral 

others. | 
CEIRCULATIO humorunt ſeu 
ſucci. Circulation of the humours, 
or ſap in plants. | 
| The curious controverſy in phi- 
loſophical botany, reſpecting the 
deſcent of the ſap, is fully diſcuſſed 
under the article SUccus, which 
ſee. | 
CIRRHUS, a claſper, or tendrilz 
that fine ſpiral ſtring, or fibre, put 
out from the foot-ftalks, by which 
ſome plants, as the ivy and vine 
faſten themſelves to walls, pales, or 
trees for ſupport. | 
The term is ſynonimous to the 
capreolus, clawicula, and (witieutus 
of other botaniſts, and is ranked 
by Linnæus among the filcra, of 
parts of plants that ſerve ſor ſup- 
port, protection, and defence. Vile 
 FuLCRa, Car REZOLus, So. 
Tendrils are ſometimes placed 


| oppoſite to the leaves, as in the 


taniſts, who arranged all plants from 


vine; fometimes at the ſide of the 
* foot. 


. & - 
foot-ſtalk of the leaf, as in paſſion- | branches being long and fragile, 
flower; and ſometimes, as in the | would be driven to and fro, by the 
winged-pea, piſum ochrus, they are | winds, to the great prejudice both 
emitted from the leaves themſelves. | of themſelves and their tender 

With reſpe& to compoſition, they | fruits, were they not by theſe li. 
are either ſimple, that is, compoſed | gaments held faſt together, and 
of one fibre or chord, as in the preſerved in good aſſociation and 
vetch ; or compound, that is, con- fellowſhip. The ſame claſpers ſerye 
ſiſt of two, three, or more, as in | likewiſe for ſhade: ſo that a natu- 
the everlaſting pea. . ral arbour is formed by the branch. 

Bitter-ſweet, /olanum dulcamara; | es of the cucumber, in the ſame 
bignonia, and ivy, ſend forth ten- | manner as an artificial one is made 
drils which plant themſelves like] by tangling together the twigs of 
roots in the adjacent walls, or the | trees; for the branches, by the 
bark of the neighbouring trees. linking of their claſpers, being 

Claſpers, ſays the ingenious Dr. | couched together, the tender fruits 
Grew, are not like trunk roots, a lie under the umbrage of a bower 
mean betwixt a root and a trunk, | made of their own leaves. 
but a compound of both, as may | Moſt of the pea-bloom flowers 
be gathered from their circumvolu- | have twining claſpers, that is, which 
tions, in which they mutually a- | wind to the right and back again. 
ſcend and deſcend. CLASSIS, a claſs; the firſt and 

In the mounting of the trunk, | higheſt diviſion in every method; 
continues the ſame author, claſpers | defined by Tournefort to be a col- 
ſerve for ſupport. Thus in vines, lection of Genera, which have ſome 
the branches being very long, fra- | ſtriking mark in common; and by 
gile and flender, would be liable | Linnzus, the agreement of ſeveral 
to frequent breaking, unleſs, by | Genera in the parts of the fructifi- 
means of their claſpers, they were | cation, according to the principles 
mutually contained together; ſo | of nature, diſtinguiſhed by art, 
that the whole care is divided be- This primary diviſion is very aptly Il l: 


twixt the gardener and Nature: the | illuſtrated by the manner in which of 
former, with his ligaments of lea- | a dictionary is compiled; there all fa 
ther, ſecures the main branches ; | the words which have the ſame ini- tu 


and Nature, with thoſe of her own 


tial letter, arrange themſelves to- 


providing, ſecures the leſs. Their | gether, as it were, under one clais: b 
aptitude to this end is ſeen in their | each particular word being a di- if 
convolutions, a motion not proper | ſtint genus of that claſs. The f 
to any other part: and alſo in their | claſſic character then is conſtituted t 


toughneſs, whidh is ſo much the | from a ſingle circumſtance, as the c 
more remarkable, as they are flen- | initial letter in queſtion, which is 0 
derer than the branches from which | found to be poſſeſſed equally by all a 
they proceed. the words in that diviſion, how l 
In the trailing of the trunk, ten- | different ſoever they are in other 0 

| | 


drils ſerve for ſtabiliment and ſhade. | reſpects. = 


Thus in cucumbers, the trunk and] The ancient botaniſts knew =_ 
Sz ther 


| fc artificial characters. 


© fy | 

der methods, ſyſtems, nor claſſes ; 
wey collected in chapters, or in 
ſections, thoſe plants, which ap- 
peared to them to reſemble each 
ocher in the greateſt number of re- 
ations. It is in this manner that 
Theophraſtus, Dioſcorides, and 
ther authors, who are conſidered 
z ſyſtematic botaniſts, have arran- 
ped vegetables. 

The ſingle mark which charac- 
terizes the claſs is arbitrary; and 
therefore, very different in different 
ſtems. In Tournefort, the pe- 
tals; in Ray, the fruit; and in 
Linnzus, the ſtamina, furniſh claſ- 


Claſſes are ſubdivided into ſee- 
tions or orders, and diſtinguiſhed, 
like ſyſtems, into natural and arti- 
fcial, The umbelliferous, com- 
pound, pea-bloom, and croſs-ſhap- 
ed flowers ſeem to prove that there 
are true natural claſſes. Yide Phil. 
M. p-:t005%-*:-7 | IR 

Some artificial methods retain a 
few of the natural claſſes ; others 
preſerve none. In general, that 
method is to be preferred, which 
colle&s the greateſt number of ſuch 
claſſes. Whenever a claſs, or part 
of a method, is demonſtrated to be 
falſe, that method cannot be na- 
tural z it is artificial. | 

Modern botaniſts having eſta- 
blihed as an axiom, that the cha- 
tacters of the elaſs may be drawn 
from any of the parts of fructifiea- 
tion, were determined in their 
choice by the real, or ſuppoſed 
conſtancy of a particular part. Thus 
Tournefort's ſyſtem, as we have 
laid, is founded upon the ſtructure, 
ieure, and other circumſtances of 


2 


haave, on the fruit; that of Sipeſ- 


beck, on the ſeeds; and that of 
Linnzus, upon the ſtamina. The 
piſtil, altho? as uniform and con- 
ſtant as any of the other parts, has 
never yet been employed as a claſ- 
fic diſtinction: Linnzus chiefly uſes 
it as the foundation of his ſecondary 
diviſions or orders, as Tournefort 
does the. fruit, becauſe it generally 
ſucceeds the petals, which furniſh 
his claſſic characters. 
Tournefort was the firſt who de- 
monſtrated that the parts of the 
fructification in plants were pre- 
ferable to all the other parts for 


| eftabliſhing the claſſes. Theſe laſts 


however, he does not abſolutely 
exclude: on the contrary, he ad- 
mits them, whenever the other cha- 
racters are inſufficient. Linnæus 
has followed Tournefort's principle 
in all its rigour, and pretends that 
the claſſic characters ought to be 
taken from the parts of fructifiea- 
tion, and none other. 4 
From this diverſity of opinion, 
with reſpect to the moſt eſſential 
parts of the plant, or of the fructi- 
fication, for eſtabliſning a ſyſtem, 
aroſe the diſſenſions among ſyſte - 
matic writers, who, miſunderſtand- 
ing the extent of the principle in 
queſtion, have framed a multipli- 
city of methods, each ef which is 
regarded by its founder, as the moſt 
univerſal, moſt eaſy, and moſt na- 
tural that had hitherto appeared: 
But how can thoſe methods be na- 
tural, which contain few or no na- 
tural claſſes ? Or how can the prin- 
eiples upon which ſuch claſſes prb- 
ceed, be regarded in any other 
light than as arbitrary and hypo - 


= 


thetic ? 


the petals; that of Magnolius, on 


ae calix; thoſe of Ray and Boer- 


or defect, of the 


Phe excellence, ; 
| claſſie 
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claſſe character conſiſts, ſays Lin- 
næus, in its greater or leſs a pproxi- 
mation to the natural one. Na- 
tural claſſes are ſuch as agree in 
their habit, manner of growth, vir- 
tues, uſes and ſenſible qualities. 
duch are the graſſes, the compound, 
umbelliferous, pea-bloom, croſs- 
ſnaped, and verticillated flowers, 
the ferns, and ſome others. 
CLAVICULA, a elaſper, or ten- 
dril. The term is uſed by Tour- 
nefort, Ludwig, and the ancient 
botaniſts. Linnæus has ſubſtituted 
CIRRHUS, which ſee. | 
CLAVUS, a ſpecies of diſeaſe, 
to which the grains of many grafs- 
es, particularly thoſe of rye,” are 
incident. Vide Mornus, 
- CLIMA, a climate; a part of 
the furface. of the earth, bounded 
by two circles parallel to the equa- 
tor. | | | 
Different climates, as well as 
different ſoils, rarely produce plants 
of the ſame ſpecies. This fubject 
is curious, and, conſidering its im 
portance to gardening, well de- 
ſerves the attention of every bo- 
ine 7; 211 
The numerous ſpecies of plants, 
which grow betwixt the North Pole 
and the Equator, when viewed in 
detail, appear to differ from each 
other only?by inſenſible degrees: 
yet are the plants of the frozen 
zones, when viewed in cumulo, or 
in à body, totally different from 
thoſe which are produced betwixt 
the tropics. Thus we often ſee 


whole families of plants natives of | 


the torrid- zone, which are never to 
be found in any of the others. 
In the climate of plants, ſays 

Linnzus, are to be conſidered la- 


titude, longitude, and the tempe- | rate or frigid zones, we always diſ- 


C 1 
rature or, elevation of the fo! 
Vaillant was among | the. firſt who 
viewed the loca natalia of plants in 
this light; but his obſervations 
were confined to latitude alone. 

Places ſituated under the ſame 
parallel of latitude; but in oppoſite 
| hemiſpheres, produce plants that 
are totally different; even thoſe in 
the ſame hemiſphere are rarely 
alike. Thus, Rome, Pekin, and 
| New-York in America, are ſituated 
almoſt in the ſame degree of north 
latitude, yet produce very different 
plants. The ſame may be ſaid of 
the plants of Florida and Paleſtine, 
the Cape of Good- Hope, . and Chih 
in South-America : places which 
exactly correſpond in latitude ; the 
two former ſituated in the.northern 
hemiſphere ; the latter in the ſou- 
thern. 

What has been aflirmed of lati- 
tude, may likewiſe be aſſerted of 
places that are ſituated upon the 
ſame meridian. Thus the North- 
Cape, Rome, Upſal, and the Cape 4 
of Good Hope, agree in longitude, Liri 
yet produce plants that are totally W4!« 
different. nen | 

The aptitude or diſpoſition of U 
plants to grow in certain climates, Hl 
and not in others, ſeems to depend. 
not ſo much upon longitude and Ha 
latitude, as upon the elevation of 
the ſoil, or difference of tempcra- . 
ture in ſuch climates. From this 
cauſe proceeds the difference which Nhe 
is generally found to obtain betwixt 
the plants of the torrid, and thoſe WW." 
of the temperate and frigid zones. i 
For when in the torrid zone we 
find mountains, which, by their WW." 
elevation, have acquired a- tempe - pe 
rature fimilar to that of the tempe- MW. 


a 
cover W* 
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rer on ſuch mountains the ſame, 
or, at leaſt, a part of the ſame 
ants. Thus the plants on the 
nountains of Lapland, of Switzer- 
nd, Greenland, Siberia, Wales, 
he Pyreneans, Olympus, Ararat, 
nd Braſil, tho? placed at ſuch im- 
nenſe diſtances from each other, 
ae nearly the ſame, is 

Again, as at a certain depth, the 
temperature of water is found to be 
nearly the ſame in all climates : 
the greateſt part of aquatic plants 
ue common to the torrid, tempe- 
rate and frigid zones. Thus the 
mater-lilly, aldrovanda, ſun- dew, 
arow-head, water - milfoil, and 
nany other aquatics, are equally 
natives of Europe and the Indies. 
As culture, ſo climate, has a 


mighty tendency to change the“ 


* 
texture and external appearance of 
plants. Thus the ſame plants, 
which, under an inclement, rigor- 
ous atmoſphere, are covered, or 
cruſted over with a thick coriaceous 
cin, ſhall, in more indulgent ſkies, 
exhibit no ſuch appearance, but be 
perfectly ſmooth. 
COADUNATE, coadunare, to 


join, or gather together. The 52d 


order of plants, in Linnæus's Frag- 
ments of a Natural Method, ſo 
termed, as I imagine, from the 
general appearance of the ſeed- 
veſſels, which are numerous, and 
being ſlightly attached below, form 
altogether a fingle fruit, in the 
ſhape of a ſphere, or cone; the 
parts of which, however, are eafily 


ſeparated from one another. | 


Type Genera contained in this Order are fix: viz. 


Linnæan Genera: 


Anna, — — 
Liriodendron, — — 
Magnolia, — — 
Michelia. 

Uvaria. : 


| Kylopias 


Habit and Strufure of the Plants 
of this Order. 


This family of exotic plants fur- 
niſhes as beautiful and choice a col- 
ſection of ſhrubs and trees, both 


eyergreen and deciduous, as is to | 


be found in the whole vegetable 
kingdom. The trees are often ſixty 


feet high, and garniſhed from the 


bottom to the top with ſpreading 


| branches and leaves of a bright 


zreen colour, which afſume a very 


2preeable conic form. 


Engliſh Names. 


The Cuſtard Apple. 
The Tulip Tree. 
Laurel-leav'd Tulip Tree. 


The Rooms are branching and 
fibrous. 

The Srxus cylindric. 

The Woop very hard. | 

The Buss conic, flat, and ge- 
| erty naked, or without ſcales. 

The Leaves are univerſally ſim- 
ple, and alternate. The foot-ſtalk 
is cylindric, without furrows, fre- 
quently ſwelled at its origin, and 
appears jointed at its inſertion in- 
to the branch. | 
In the magnolias, and tulip-trees, 


| two very large ffipulæ, or ſcales, 


1 | are 


C O + GS 
are attached to the branches near q the ſeed-bud ; in xy/opia, they arg 
the origin of the foot-ſtalk of the | ſeated upon it. 1 

leaves; but theſe fall ſoon after the | The Pisrir, or pointal, gere. 
leaves are expanded. Yide Srir ul A. | rally conſiſts of a number of feed. 

The Frowtrs are hermaphro- | buds, diſpoſed in the form of 2 
dite, that is, have both /aminaf cone, and ſeated upon a receptacle, 
and piſtil within the ſame covers; [which riſes like a ſmall pillar above 
and are generally produced either | the receptacle of the calix. Cuſtard. 
along, or at the end of the branches. | apple, and xylopia, have only one 
The Calix generally conſiſts of | roundiſh ſeed- but. 
three oblong plain leaves, like pe-] From each ſeed-bud, generally 
tals which fall of with the flower. | ariſes a cylindric ſtyle, which is 

The tulip-tree, beſides a flowex- | very ſhort, and in magnolia bent 

cup of three leaves, has likewiſe an | backwards. | 
external cover, or izvolucrum, com-] The tulip-tree, michelia, and the 
poſed of two triangular leaves, f cuftard-apple, have no ſtyle, 
which fall away in like manner as | In Hlopia it is of the length of 

the others, the petals." ' F 

In xy/opia, the calix conſiſts off The Sric ua, or top of the ſtyle, 

one leaf; in varia, it is perma- is commonly blunt, and in michelia, 

nent, that is, accompanies the ſeed- | bent backwards. 
bud to its maturity. Magnolia has a hairy ſtigma 
The PETaLs are in number, from] placed along each ſtyle. 

ſix to eighteen, oblong, concave, |* The SREED-VESSEL, is commonly 

and frequently diſpoſed in two or la berry ; in magnolia it is an oval of 

three ſeries or rows; the outermoſt | cone, conſiſting of a number of wi 
of which are largeſt, © Jroundiſh capſules,” laid over each IM ©! 

The STAMinAa are numerous, [other, like tiles. The fruits, ot 
ſhort, and inſerted into the com- ſeed-veſſels, whether of the berry, al 

mon receptacle in the five firſt | capſule, or cherry kind, are equal ſ 


genera ; into the germen, or ſeed-Jin number to the ſeed-buds, and b 
bud, in the ſixth; a circumſtance, [generally ſlightly attached below. | 
which removes that genus to the] In the tulip-tree there is pro- f 
claſs Gynandria, in the ſexual me- Iperly no ſeed-veſſel ; the ſeed-buds, t 
thod ; whilſt the other genera, from I in the progreſs of vegetation, be- } 
the indefinite number of their fa: | come ſo many naked ſeeds, which a 
mina, are reduced to the claſs po/y- | lie over each other, like the ſcales . 


andria, in the ſame method. Vide f of fiſh, and form the appearance of 
GYyNnaAaNDRIA, and PoLYanDR1a. Ja cone, OW. OE, 
The FILAMENTSs, or threads of | TheSzevs, in this order, are ge- | 
the ſtamina, are very ſhort and ſlen-Inerally numerous, hard, roundiſh, 
der; awvaria, xylopia, and the cu- and ſometimes cornered.” In the 
Kard apple, have. ſcarce any fila- j magro/ias, each capſule contains 2 
ments at all. © _ - | fingle kidney-ſhaped ' ſeed, of the 
The Ax THERE, or tops, are nu- | nature of a berry, which, when 
merous, ſlender, - and placed round ripe, 16 diſcharged from 1ts wr 
GY RE CP r $a 66 an 
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and hangs by a ſlender filament, or 


thread. [ | 

In æylopia, the ſeed is a ſtone, 
he fruit being of the cherry kind. 

The ſeeds of the tulip-tree are 
jinged, Vide ALA SEMINIS. 

The plants of this order have a 
frong, agreeable, and aromatic 
ell; the fruits and ſeeds have a 
pungent taſte, like pepper. The 
bark and wood are bitter, 

The berries are eſculent, parti- 
cularly thoſe of the cuſtard-apple, 
ome ſpecies of which have an ex- 
quifite and very delicate taſte. 

None of theſe plants, as far as I 
can learn, have ever been uſed in 
medicine ; but for beauty and or- 
nament, they yield ro no tribe or 
family whatever, on which account 
they have of late years been culti- 
vated with great” care in this 
country. | 

The talleſt magnolia is a native 
of Florida, and South-Carolina, 
where it riſes to the height of 
eighty feet, and upwards, with a 


rait trunk of two feet diameter, 


and a regular head ; the leaves re- 
ſemble thoſe of the common laurel, 
but are much larger; they are of a 
ſhining green on their upper ſur- 
face; of a ruſſet, or buff colour on 
their under, and continue all the 
year: ſo that this is one of the 
moſt beautiful ever-green trees yet 
known, f 

The leaves of the magnolia tripe- 
tala are very large, and produced 
in horizontal circles, ſomewhat re- 
ſembling an umbrella; from which 
circumſtance, the inhabitants of 
Virginia and Carolina, where it 
grows naturally, have given it the 
name of umbrella-tree. 


The tulip-tree, termed by Lin- 


| 


near Fulham. 


C 0- | 
nzus /iriodendron, from the fancied 


reſemblance of its flowers to thoſe 


of the lilly; and by other botaniſts, 
Tulipiftra; is a native of North- 
America, where it grows to be a 
tree of the firſt magnitude, and is 
generally known through all the 
Engliſh ſettlements by the title of 
poplar. Of late years, a great 
number of theſe trees have been 
raiſed ſrom ſeeds in the Engliſh 
gardens ; ſo that they are now be- 
come common in the nurſeries 
about London. The firſt of the 
kind which flowered in England, 
was in the gardens of the late earl 
of Peterborough, at Parſon's- Green, 
There is a very 
beautiful tulip-tree which flowered 
laſt ſummer, in the garden of Wal- 
tham-Abbey; and at Wilton, the 
ſeat of the earl of Pembroke, there 
are ſome trees of great bulk. 


The flowers, which are produced 


at the end of the branches, conſiſt 
of ſix petals, in two rows, which 
form a ſort of bell-ſhaped flower, 
whence the North Americans gave 
it the name of tulip. 

Some of theſe trees, ſays Cateſby, 
in his Natural Hiſtory of Carolina, 


are thirty feet in circumference, 


with unequal and irregular boughs, 
which diſtinguiſh them at a di- 
ſtance, even when they are ſtript of 
their leaves. Their timber 1s of 
great uſe in their native ſoil, par- 
ticularly for making that kind of 
boats called periaugues, 

The cuſtard- apple, which is only 
a ſpecies of annona, derives its name 
from the texture of its fruit, which, - 
when ripe, is of an orange colour, 
with a ſoft, ſweet, yellowiſh pulp, 
of the conſiſtence of a cuſtard. 


| The fruit of the North American 


annona, 


oO - 

Annona, called by the inhabitants 

papaw, is ſhaped like an inverted 

pear, | 
The fruit of the four ſop, annona 


muricata of Linnæus, is ſhaped like 


a heart, but ſomewhat longer, and 

generally bends towards the point. 
The outſide is of a glaucous green, 
ſtudded here and there with ſoft- 


pointed prickles. The inſide is a | 


ſoft pulpy ſubſtance, which 1s eaten, 

and looked upon to be a good cooler 

in fevers. 

The leaves of moſt ſpecies of 
annona being rubbed, emit a ſtrong 

agreeable ſcent. 

COLOR, colour; an attribute, 

or ſenſible quality, which, in plants, 
is found to vary, not only in dif- 
ferent individuals of the ſame ſpe- 
cies, but likewiſe in different parts 
of the ſame individual. Thus mar- 
vel of Peru, and ſweet-william, 
have frequently petals of different 
colours, on the ſame plant. 
Three or four different colours 
are frequently found upon the ſame 
leaf, or flower : as on the leaves of 
the amaranthus tricolor, and the 
flowers of the tulip, auricula, three 
coloured violet, and others. To 
produce the moſt beautiful, and 
ſtriking variety of colours in ſuch 
flowers, is the principal delight 
and buſineſs of the floriſt. 
The primitive colours, and their 
intermediate ſhades or gradations, 
enumerated by botaniſts, are as 
follows. * 


Water colour, Hyalinus. 
Wulrx. 

Lead- colour, cinereus. 

Brack, niger. g 


3 Fuſcus. 
itch · black, ater. 


— 


e & 

. YELLOW, Juteus, 
Straw-colour, fawus. 
Flame-colour, fulvas. . 
Iron- colour, gilvus. : 

RED. 
Fleſh- colour, incarnalus. 

Scarlet, coccineus. 

PuRPLE. 
Violet-colour, cærulec-purpurtut. 
Brut, cerultus, : | 

GREEN. | 


_ Theſe colours ſeem to be appro. 
priated to particular parts of the 
plant. Thus white is moſt com. 
mon in roots, ſweet berries, and 
the petals of ſpring flowers. Water 
colour, in the filaments and ſtyles, 
Black, in the root and ſeeds ; rarely 
in the ſeed-veſſel, and ſcarce ever 
to be found in the petals. Yellow 
1s frequent in the antherz, or tops 
of the ſtamina ; as likewiſe in the 
petals of autumnal flowers, and the 
compound ligulated flowers of Lin- 
næus. Vide SYNGENESIA. 

Red is common in the petals of 
ſummer- flowers, and in the acid 
fruits. Blue and violet colour, in 
the petals. Green, in the leaves 
and calix, but rarely in the petals. 

In the interchanging of colours, 
which in plants is found to depend 
upon differences in heat, climate, 
{oil and culture, a fort of elective 
attraction is obſerved to take place. 
Thus red 1s more eaſily changed 
into white and blue; blue into 
white and yellow; yellow into 
White; and white into purple. 

A red colour is often changed 
into a White, in the flowers of 
heath, mother of thyme, betony, 
pink, viſcous campion, cacubalus, 


f trefpil, orchis, fox-glove, thiſtle, 


i cudweed, ſaw-wort, roſe, poppy 


fumi- 


14. 


| White is changed into purple 


8 

f,nitory, and geranium, . 
Red paſſes into blue in pim- 

= | „ 

Fe is changed into white in 
l Hower, Greek valerian, bind- 
weed, columbine, violet, vetch, 
milk-wort, goat's-rue, viper's-bu- 
oſs, comfrey, borrage, hy ſſop, 
zgon's head, ſcabious, blue- bottle 
ard ſuccory. | 
Blue is changed into yellow 10. 
erocus. | SR 
Yellow paſſes eaſily into white 
in melilot, agrimony, mullein, 
ulip, blattaria, or moth-mullein, 
and corn marigold, 


in wood-ſorrel, thorn- apple, peaſe, 
and daiſy, 5 a 

Altho' plants are ſometimes ob- 
ſerred to change their colour upon 
being moiſtened with coloured 
juices, yet that quality in vege- 
tables, ſeems not ſo much owing to 
the nature of their nouriſhment, as 
to the action of the internal and 
external air, heat, light, and the 
primitive organization of the parts. 

In ſupport of this opinion, we 
may obſerve with Dr. Grew, that 
there is a far leſs variety in the co- 
lours of roots, than of the other 
parts of the plant, the pulp, with- 
in the ſkin, being uſually white, 


ſometimes yellow, rarely red. That | 


this effect is produced by their 
mall intercourſe with the external 
ar, appears from this circumſtance, 
that the upper parts of roots, when 
they happen to ſtand naked above 
the ground, are often dyed with 
feveral colours: thus the tops of 
ſorrel roots turn red; thoſe of tur- 
neps, mullein, and raddiſhes, pur- 
ple; and many others green: 


„ bh. aroicorom 
which lie more under ground, are 
commonly white. 2 70 
The green colour is ſo proper to 
leaves, that many, as thoſe of ſage, 
the young ſprouts of St. John's- 
wort, and others which are reddiſh, 
when in the bud, acquire a perfe& 
green, upon being fully expanded, 

In like manner the leaves of the 
ſea-iide grape, polygonum, which, 
when young, are entirely red, be- 
come, as they advance in growth, 
perfectly green, except the middle 
and tranſverſe ribs, which retain 
their former colour. f 

As flowers gradually open, and 
are expoſed to the air, they throw 
off their old colour, and acquire 
a new one, In fact, no flower has 
its proper colour till it is fully ex- 
panded. Thus the purple ſtock 
july flowers are white, or pale, in 
the bud. In like manner, batche- 
lor's-buttons, blew- bottle, poppy. 
red daiſies, and many other flowers, 
though of divers colours when 
blown, are all white in the bud. 
Nay, many flowers change their 
colours thrice ſucceſſively; thus 
the very young buds of lady's look - 
ing glaſs, bugloſs, and the like, 
are all white ; the larger buds pur- 


* or murrey; and the open 


flowers, blue. | 

With reſpe& to the colours of 
the juices of plants, we may ob- 
ſerve that moſt reſinous gums are 
tinctured ; ſome, however, are 
limpid; that which drops from the 
domeſtic pine, is clear as rock 
water. The milk of ſome plants 
is pale, as in burdock; of others, 
white, as in dandelion, euphor- 
bium, and ſcorzonera; and of 
others yellow, as in lovage, and 


hilt thoſe parts of the ſame roots, 


greater celandine, Moſt mucilages 
have 
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have little colour, taſte, or ſmell. | as red as ordinary Claret alone: 
Ol all the colours above enume- | All aromatic hot plants give a yel. 


rated, green is the moſt common to 
plants, black the moſt rare. 

Moſt plants, either by decoction, 
or long infuſion, communicate a 
green colour to oil. Saffron gives 
it a light golden tinQure. 

Several aromatic plants, as mint, 
marjoram, baulm, being dried and 
infuſed in oil, give it a double 
tincture, both green and yellow; 
one drop of the oil ſhewing green; 
but a good quantity of it held up 
againſt a candle, looks reddiſh, or 
of a deep yellow colour. 

Alkanet root, the anchu/a minor 
purpurea of Parkinſon, is the only 
vegetable yet known, which gives 
a true red tincture to oil; yet will 
it not colour water in the leaſt. 

Red roſes being dried, and in- 
fuſed for ſome time in oil of aniſe- 
ſeeds, a more potent menſtruum 
than common dil, loſe their own 
colour entirely, and turn white, 
without effecting any change on the 
oil, which remains limpid as at 
firſt. 

As oil rarely takes a red, there 
being but one known inſtance of it; 
ſo there is no plant that I know of, 
which, by infuſion, will give a 

rfect green to water. 

But although the green leaves 


will not give their viſible colour, 


by infuſion in water, yet will they 
impart moſt other colours, as well 


as the flowers themſelves. Thus 


the leaves of cinquefoil vive a tinc- 
ture reſembling Rheniſh wine; 
thoſe of hyſſop, Canary ; of ftraw- 
berry, Malaga; of mint, Muſca- 
dine; thoſe of wood- ſorrel produce 
a tincture reſembling a mixture of 
Claret and water; of baulm, near 
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low-red tincture to water, as well 
as oil. Theſe leaves, however, dg 
not all give their tinQure in the 
ſame ſpace of time ; ſome require a 
fortnight; others a week ; other, 
five, three, or two days; and ſome 
but one, or even half a day, 
Spirit of wine 1s as unſuſceptible 
of a blue colour, as the two former 
menſtruums are of a red and 2 
green. In fact, ſeveral blue flow. 
ers, as lark-heel, violet, mallows, 
borrage, being infuſed in that 
ſpirit, produce no ſenſible effe& in 
changing its colour : yet upon drop. 
ping a little ſpirit of ſulphur, or Wl |uti 
ſal-armoniac, into the infuſion, it yell 
immediately becomes a full red in and 
the firſt caſe; a deep green in the ( 
other; the preciſe effects which ane 
theſe ſubſtances would have pro- bri 
duced, if the liquor had been pre. IM Th 
viouſly of a blue colour. cel 
Baulm, the green leaves of which, MW bu 
as we obſerved above, give a Claret ¶ bu 
colour to water, gives a pure and ve 
perfect green to ſpirit of wine, WI 
Yellow and red flowers give a n 
ſtronger and fuller tincture to water Wl la 
than to ſpirit of wine; as may be MW i 
ſeen by comparing the infuſions of 9 
cowſlips, poppies, clove july-flow- W C 


ers, and roſes, in either liquor. l 
Let us now examine what changes t 
are effected in colour, by the mix- t 


ture of the infuſions of plants with 
other bodies. | I 
A ſtrong infuſion, or the juice, of . 
the leaves cf roſe-tree, raſpberry, 
itrawberry, cinquefoil, gooſeberry, 
primroſe, Jeruſalem-cowſlip, peony, | 
biſtort, laurel, and goat's-beard, 
dropped upon ſteel, makes a purple 


| tincture. 


Sugar 


above obſervations and experiments 


"3 - 
Sagar of lead dropped on a tinc- | 
ure of red roſes, turns it to a faint 
ale green. 


"Galt of tartar dropped upon the | 


ame tincture, turns it to a deeper 


n. | 
F Spirit of ſulphur dropped on the 
een leaves of Adonis flower, ever- 
ating peaſe, and holly-oak, turns 
them all yellow. X 

Salt of tartar 
white flowers of daiſy, changes them 
into a light green. 

Of all colours, yellow ſeems to 
de the moſt fixed and unfading. No 
ſenſible change is effected by drop- 
ping the ſpirit of ſulphur, or a ſo- 
lution of tartar, on a tincture of the 
yellow flowers of crowfoot, adonis, 
and ſaffron. | | 

Of all water-colours, the rareſt 
and molt difficult to make clear, 
bright, and permanent, is blue. 
There are many flowers of an ex- 
cellent blue colour, as thoſe of the 
bugloſs, lark-heel, and others; 
but they eaſily fade. Among the 
very few inſtances of flowers that 
will ſtrike into a blue, may be 
mentioned lathyrus, or the ever- 
laſting pea, which, upon the affu- 
fion of ſpirit of hartſhorn, is chan- 
ged from a peach, to a pure blue. 
Qther alkalies, and particularly 
lime-water, will, no doubt, have 
the ſame effe&, and perhaps, render 
the colour more permanent. 

For a full diſcuſſion of this cu- 
nous ſubje&, the reader is referred 
to a very ingenious treatiſe of the 
learned Dr. Grew, on the colours 
of plants, read before the Royal 
Society, from which many of the 


are taken. 
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ther remarks on the colours of 
plants, with reference to 'method 
and ſyſtematic arrangement. 

Colour being, as we have ſeen, 
ſo very ſuſceptible of change, ought 
never to be employed in diſtinguiſh 
ing the different ſpecies of plants; 
which are to be characterized from 
circumſtances not liable to altera- 


| tion by culture, or other accidents. 
dropped on the 


Hitherto we have treated prin- 
cipally of the inconſtancy of colour 
in flowers, as the tulip, hyacinth, 
anemone, ranunculus, primroſe, 
blue- bottle, bell- flower, columbine, 


violet, fumatory, and many others. 


The ſame inconſtancy is obſerved 
in other parts of the plant; berries 
frequently change from green to 
red, and from red to white. Even 
in ripe fruits, the colour, whether 
white, red or blue, is apt to vary; 
particularly in apple, pear, plumb, 
and cherry-trees, | 

Seeds are more conſtant in point 
of colour, than the veſſel which 
contains them. In the ſeeds, how- 
ever, of the poppy, oats, pea, bean, 
and kidney-bean, variations are 
frequently obſerved. * 
The root too, altho' not remark- 


ably ſubject to change, is found to 


vary in ſome 
raddiſn. | 
Leaves frequently become ſpot- 
ted, as in a ſpecies of orchis, hawk- 
weed, ranunculus, knot-graſs, and 
lettuce ; but ſeldom relinquiſh their 
green colour altogether. Thoſe of 
ſome ſpecies of amaranthus, or 
flower-gentle, are beautifully co- 
lagred.. +: . 5; | | 
The ſpots that appear on the 
ſurface of leaves, are of different 
colours, liable to vary, and not 


ſpecies of carrot and 


We proceed to make ſome fur- 


| ſeldom diſappear altogether. 


The leaves of officinal lungwort, 
and ſome ſpecies of ſow-bread, ſor- 
rel, trefoil, and ranunculus, are 
covered with white ſpots. Thoſe 
of dog's-tooth violet, with purple 
and white, 1 22 
Tphoſe of ſeveral ſpecies of ra- 
nunculus, and orchis, and a kind 
of knot-graſs, called by Tourne- 
fort, Perficaria ferrum equinum re- 

ferens, with black and purple. 

Thoſe of Amaranthus tricolor, 
with green, red, and yellow, 
"Thoſe of Ranunculus acris, and 1 
ſpecies of bog-bean, with red, or 
purple. | 
The under ſurface of the leaves 
of ſome ſpecies of pimpernel, and 

the ſea plantain, is marked with a 
number of dots, or points; a white 
line runs through the leaves of In- 
dian- reed, black - berried heath, and 
a ſpecies of canary-graſs; and the 
margin, or brim of the leaf, in ſome 
ſpecies of box, honey - ſuckle, 
ground-ivy, and the ever- green 
oak, is of a filver white colour, 

The whole plant is often found 
to aſſume a colour that is unna- 
tural, or foreign to it. The va- 
rieties in ſome ſpecies of eryngo, 


mug wort, orach, amaranthus, purſ-] 


lane, and lettuce, furniſh exam 
ples. | | 
Such being the inconſtancy of 
colour in all the parts of the plant, 
| ſpecific names derived from that 
quality are, very properly, by Lin- 
næus, deemed erroneous; whether 
they reſpect the colour of the flow- 
er, fruit, ſeeds, root, leaves; or 


expreſs in general, the beauty or 


deformity of the entire plant, with 
a particular view to that circum- 


1 albus; Lamium album; Selago cocci. 


taniſts, Linnæus himſelf is not al. 
ways guiltleſs. Thus the two ſpe. 
cies of ſarracena, or the ſide-ſaddle 
flower, are diſtinguiſhed by the co. 
lour of their petals into the yelloy 
and purple farracena ; altho' the 
ſhapes and figare of the leaves af. 
forded much more conſtant, as well 
as ſtriking, characters. The ſame 
may be-ſaid of his Jupinus albus, (9 
luteus; Rejeda alba, glauca, & lutea; 
Angelica atropurpurea; Didtamuus 


nea; Sida alba; Paſjiflora rubra, 
lutea, incarnata, & cerulea ; and of 
many others, in which the ſpecific 
name is derived from a character or 
quality that is ſo liable to vary in 
the ſame ſpecies. I conclude this 
article with obſerving, that of all 


calin 


the ſenſible qualities, colour is leaſt P. 
uſeful in indicating the virtues and 
powers of vegetables. The follow- 
ing general poſitions on this ſubject, 
are laid down by Linnæus, and Bi. 
ſeem ſufficiently confirmed by ex- 
periment. "8 
A yellow colour generally indi- 
cates a bitter taſte; as in gentian, Kig 
aloe, celandine, turmeric, and other MW jj; 
yellow flowers. © 111 - By 
Red indicates an acid, or ſour be 
taſte ; as in craaberries, barberries, 7, 
currants, raſpberries, mulberries, Th 
cherries z the fruit of the roſe, ſea. 7 
buck-thorn, and ſervice-tree. Herbs 
that turn red towards autumn, have 
likewiſe a ſour taſte, as ſorrel, 
wood-ſorrel, and bloody dock. 7 
Green indicates a crude alcaline 
taſte, as in leaves and unripe fruits. 4 
A pale colour denotes an inſipid 4 
OY 7 Gr 
taſte, as in-endive, aſparagus, and 7 
lettuce. = T7 


ſtance. 
generally committed by former bo- 


Of this impropriety; ſo 


White promiſes a ſweet, luſcious 


taſte; as in white currants, and 
plumbs, 


S 

ſweet· apples, c. 
how black — a harſh, 
dauſeous, diſagreeable taſte; as in 
de berries of deadly night: ſhade, 
byrtle-leaved ſumach, herb-chri- 
kpher, and others; many of which 
tre not only unpleaſant to the taſte, 
ut pernicious, and deadly in their 
Toke aſcertained of the acid, or 
Jealine quality of any plant, ex- 
preſs ſome of the juice, and rub it 
upon a piece of blue paper, which, 
ifthe plant in queſtion is of an acid 
nature, will turn red; if of an al- 
caline, green. 155 


* 0 
[ 6 arm chaſe Columnella, 


a little pillar, or column, The 


| ſubſtance which paſſes through that 


ſpecies of ſeed-veſlel, called a cap- 
ſule, and connects the ſeveral in- 
ternal partitions with the ſeed. Vide 
CaPsULA, ier, ABSE UE» 
-COLUMNIFERA, from columns. 
na, a pillar; and Vero, to bear. 
The name of the 37th order, in 
Linnæus's Fragments of a Natural 
Method, conſiſting of plants whoſe 
ſtamina and piſtil have the ap- 
pearance of a column, or pillar, 


fon the centre of the flower. 


Lift of the Genera contained in this Natural Order. 


ECT 
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Plants with Stamina that are diſtin, and inſerted into the common 
Receptacle. - | 


Linnæan Genera. 
Bixa, 6 
Corchorus, 
Heliocarpus, 
Kigpelaria, 
Microcos. 
Muntingia. 
Thea, 
Tila, 
Turnera. 
Triunfetta. 
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Plants with Stamina that are aiſtinct, and inferted into the 


or Pointal, 


Henia. 
Grevia. 
Heligeres, 
Klrinhovias 


Arnotta, or Anotta : 


Exghih Names... 
by the French; 


Roucou. 


— Jew's-Mallow. 


Tree Montia. 


Tea-Tree. 


— Lime, or Linden - Tree. 


I ON II. 


Piſtilun. 
(Gynandria. WM 


— Skrew- Tree. 
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Area, 


FF 
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Plants with one, or more ſets of united Stamina. 


Linnzan Genera. 


Adanſonia, 


—ů— 


Altbæa, 
Bombax, 


Camellia. 
Gg pium, 
Hermannia. 
H. 1 biſc US, 
Lavatera, 
Malope, 
Mal wa, 
Melochia. 
Napea. 
Pentapetes. 
Sida, 
Stewvartia. 


Theobroma, 
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Trend. 


Waltheria. 
Habit and Structure of t 


This order furniſhes a choice and 
curious collection of herbs, both 
annual and perennial, ſhrubs, and 
trees. Theſe are very different in 
point of ſize, and height, from the 
creeping-mallows, and low ſhrubby 
tea-tree, to the lofty limes, and 
fill more lofty ſilk cotton trees, 
which, by ſome modern writers, 
are affirmed to be ſo large, as not 
to be fathomed by ſixteen men, and 
ſo tall, that an arrow cannot reach 
their top. | 

The ſize of the African calabaſh- 
tree, or Æthiopian- ſourgourd, the 


th, 


. 


Engliſh Names. 
Echiopian Sourgourd, or Africa 
Calabaſh-Tree. | 
Holly-hock, or Roſe Mallow, 
Marſh-mallow, 
Silk- Cotton-Tree. 


Cotton. 


Althea Frutex, or Syrian Mallow. 
Sea Tree-mallow. 

Baſtard Mallow. 

Mallow. 


Indian mallow. 


Chocolate- nut, or Baſtard Cedat 
ene. | 


— 


he Plants of this Order. 


ſcribed by M. Adanſon, is truly 
amazing. The diameter of the 
trunk, he ſays, frequently exceeds 
25 feet; and the breadth of the 
tree at top, meaſures from 120 to 
150 feet. The horizontal branches, 
he continues, are from 45 to 55 
feet long ; and ſo Jarge in circum- 
fcrence, that each branch is equal 
do a monſtrous tree in Europe. 
The roots too, where the water of 
a neighbouring river has waſhed 
away the earth, ſo as to leave them 
bare and open to view, - meaſure 
one hundred and ten feet long, ex- 


Baobab of Proſper Alpinus, as de- 


clufive of thoſe parts which remain 
covered 
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avered with earth, or ſand ; and 
+ amazing as theſe dimenſions 
„ the height of the talleſt tree, 
tioned by that author, does not 
need ſeventy feet. Vide Adan- 
ns Voyage au Senegal, & Famille 
V Plantes, Tom. 1, p. 211. Pre- 
The ſhrubs and trees of this or- 
xr, are deciduous, pretty thick, 
fa beautiful appearance, with an 
felt ſtem, which is formed by its 
ranches and foliage, into a round 
lead. 


ical 


ow. The Roors are extremely long, 
ranch but little, and either run 
erpendicularly downwards, as in 
lants of the firſt and ſecond ſec- 
ons; or extend themſelves hori- 
ontally below the ſurface, as in 
boſe of the third. 
The SrEMs are cylindric. The 
ſoung branches, tho* commonly of 
edar Wie ſame figure, are ſometimes an- 
zular. | 
The BAR k is thick, and pliant. 
The Wood, in general, very ſoft 
nd light. 
The Bups are of a conic form, 
aked, or without ſcales, and ſitu- 
ruly Pied either at the extremity of the 
the Wranches, or in the angle formed 
eeds y the branch and leaf. Syrian 
the allow, Ethiopian ſour gourd, and 
) to {Wievarera, have no buds, 
hes, W The Leaves are alternate, ſim- 
55 ee, divided into ſeveral lobes, and 
um- {Wrequently hand or finger ſhaped. 
ual le ribs, or nerves, on the back 
pe. f the leaf, in ſome genera of this 
of Peder, are provided near their ori- 
hed Win, with a number of hollow fur- 


ows, or glands, wh.ch being filled 
th a clammy honey like liquor, 
lave been conſidered as ſo many 
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Syrian ketmia, hibiſcus; have one. 
hollow of this kind, placed on the 
middle rib. The cotton-tree has 
three, two of which frequently diſs 
appear in cold climates ; zrena has 
ſometimes three hoilows, but moſt 
commonly one. 

The Foor-sTaLkx of the leaves 
is Cylindric, ſwelled at its origin, 


and appears jointed at its junction 


with the branch. In ſome ſpecies 
of Sy rian-mallow, and furnera, the 
flowers and leaves are borne on the 
ſame foot-ſtalks ; or, to ſpeak more 
properly, the foot-ſtalk of the flow- 
er proceeds from the foot-ſtalk of 
the leaf. At each fide of the foot- 
ſtalk, are generally faſtened two 
ſtipulæ, or ſcales, which are ſimple, 
of a moderate ſize, commonly ere, 
and fall before the other leaves of 
the plant. The glands, or veſſels of 
ſecretion, at the baſe of the leaves in 
tree montia, furniſh eſſential marks 
in diſtinguiſhing the ſpecies. 

The ſtems and branches of ſome 
ſpecies of Syrian-mallow, and filk 
cotton-tree, are armed with long 
conic prickles, which in the latter 
are ſometimes two inches in dia- 
meter, and fall off very early, being 
only faſtened to the bark. A ſpe- 
cies of ſilk cotton- tree, called by 
Linnæus Bombax pentandrum, from 
the number of its ſtamina, has its 
item, when young and tender only, 
covered with prickles ; that of the 
full grown tree being very ſmooth, 
and unarmed, Trec-montia, and 
triumfetta, when young, bear downy 
leaves ; whea full grown, thoſe of 
the former are ſmooth ; thoſe of 
the latter, prickly. 

The FLowsrs are univerſally 


elels of ſecretion, Egyptian and 


land a ſpecies of Virginian 


hermaphrodite, except in &iggelaria, 
marſh- 
mallow, 
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mallow, called by Linnæus, Napa 
aoica ; the former of which bears 
male and female, the latter male 
and hermaphrodite, flowers on dif- 
ferent roots, 

In plants of the third ſection, 
the flowers generally open about 
nine in the morning, and remain 


expanded till one o'clock in the 


afternoon. Theſe ſame flowers; 
as they wither, are ſubjeQ to change 
their colour; the red become vio- 
let, or purple; the white contract 


_ a fleſh colour; and the yellow turn 


white. The flowers of Trinmfetta, 
are rowled, or turned backwards, in 
the night time. | 

The flowers either terminate the 
branches; proceed from the angles 
of the leaves, or are diſpoſed either 
ſingly, or in a corymbas, along the 
branches, or ſtem. Yide Cox xu- 
BUS. 

The FLower-cuy is fingle in 
plants of the firſt and fecond ſec- 
tions; but frequently double in 
thoſe of the third. In theſe laſt, 
the inner calix is always of one 
piece, generally divided into five 
ſegments; the outer conſiſts either 
of one leaf, as in cotton-tree, and 
marſh-mallow; of three diſtinct 
leaves, as in mallow, and baſtard- 
mallow ; or of many, as in Syrian 


mallow. The ſmall ſcales, which 


frequently accompany the calix of 
Indian vervain-mallow, pentapetes, 
are not a ſecond calix, as Miller 


fancies, but /?ipn/z, which fall off | 


ſoon after their production. ide 
Sti pula. t 

The calix, when ſingle, is ſome- 
times compoſed of one leaf, which 
is permanent; as in arnotta, and 
hermannia; or of ſeveral diſtinct 
leaves, which in plants of the firſt 


found that ſpecies of ſuperfluity to 


co 
ſection, are generally coloured, aud 
fall off with the petals, as in » 
cos and ſew's-mallow. 
In plants that have a double ca 
lix, both flower-cups are generally 
permanent; ; 5 
The Prrars in this order, ar 
in number from four to nine; fye 
is the prevailing number. In ſome 
ſpecies of ſilk cotton tree, the flow. 
er conſiſts of one petal only, which 
is ſhaped like a funnel, and divided 
into five ſegments at top; mol 
flowers of the tea-tree have ſix pe. 
tals; ſome, however, are obſeryed 
to have nine, three of which are 
external, equal, and of a micdling} 
ſize; ſix internal, equal, and very 
large. Arnotta has a double c. 
rolla, or rather a double row of pe- 
tals; each row conſiſting of five 
oblong, and large petals, which 
are equal. Plants of the third 
ſection, have univerſally five pe- 
tals, which are heart ſftaped, ter. 
minated below by a claw, or ſtalk 
which attaches them to the recep. 
tacle of the calix, and cloſely em- 
bracing, or enfolding each other 
above, ſo as to form the appear- 
ance of a fingle petal. They are 
alternate with the diviſions of the 
calix, and fall ſoon after their ex- 
panſion, The lapping, or em: 
bracing of the petals juſt mention- 
ed, is always found to be in a di- 
rection contrary to the apparent 
diurnal motion of the ſun, 
In many flowers of this order is 
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which Linnæus has given the inde- 
finite name of NecTAaR1V 1; this ap- 
pearance adds greatly to the beauty 
of the flower; and is particulatlſ 
conſpicuous in hermannia, choco: 


late- nut, #/ggelaria, and the plants 


0 


ſecie 
ous! 


Tt 


t 
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of the ſecond ſection. Yide Supra. 
The vernal, or ſpring flowers of a 
ſpecies ol Jew's-mallow, called by 
Linnzus, corchorus feliquoſus, have 
p petals, and but four ſtamina; 
% autumnal flowers of the ſame 
ſpecies have five petals, and nume- 
msamina, A ſpecies of ſærew-tree, 
emed Helicteres apetala, wants like- 
ile the petals, as the name imports. 
The STAMINA, Which are in 
number from five to twenty, and 
wwards, are geuerally inſerted in- 
t the common receptacle of the 
clix, in plants of the firſt and 
mird ſections; into the piſtilinum, 
or ſeed-bud, in thoſe of the ſecond. 
The FILAMEN TS, or threads of 
the tamina, are diſtinct in the two 
irt ſections 3 but in the third are 
waited in a cylinder, which pro- 
ceeding from the receptacle of the 
calix, furrounds the feed-bud, and 
attaches itſelf to the baſe of the 
petals, which it ſlightly unites. 
dis cotton-tree has the appearance 
of ſeveral ſets of ſtamina ſo united; 
aud, in the genus pertapetes, are 
interſperſed betwixt the fertile ſta- 
mina, which are fifteen in number, 
ire longer filaments that are co- 
loured, erect, and caſtrated, that 
b, without tops. | 
The Ax THERE, or tops, are 
frequently roundiſh, and placed 
erect on the filament ; moit com- 
noaly, however, they are oblong, 
0 kidney-ſhaped, and ſlightly at- 
tached by the middle, or ſides, to 
tie filaments, on which they turn 
like a vane, or needle. Vide An- 
THERA Incumbens, & Verſatilis. 
This laſt is particularly the cha- 
rderiltic of all the mallow tribe. 
Heliocarpus has twin antheræ, or 
Wo upon each filament ; chogo- 
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late nut, five. 

In 4igge/aria, the tops are per- 
forated, and gape in two different 
places. 

The SEED-Bup is generally 
roundiſh, or conic, and ſometimes, 
as in tea-tree, angular. 

Ihe genus greabia has 1ts ſeed- 
bud furniſhed with a long foot- 
ſtalk, by which it is attached to a 
receptacle, ſhaped like a pillar, 
ere, and cut into five angles, or 
corners, at its brim, 

From the ſummit of the ſeed-bud 
ariſe the ſtyles, which in this order 
are from one to five; thread- ſhaped, 
of the length of the ſtamina, and 
crowned with a /figma, which is 
generally thick, blunt, and ſome» 
times cornered, _ 

Muntingia has a hairy ſeed-bud, 
no ſtyle, and a five cornered /igma, 
or ſummit. 1 

In plants of the third ſection, 
which have a true claſſic character, 
the receptacle of the fructification, 
or that to which the flower and 
fruit are attached, is prominent in 


the centre of the flower. The ſeed- 


bud is erect, and ſyrrounds the top 
of the receptacle in a jointed ring. 
The ſtyle forms one body with the 
receptacle below, but is generally 
divided above into as many branch- 
es, or threads, as there are cells, 
or partitions in the ſeed- bud. Each 
of theſe branches is crowned with 
a thin, ſpreading, and frequently 
hairy /7gma:. 

The SzeD-VEsSEL is generally 
a capſule ; ſometimes a pulpy fruit 
of the berry, or cherry kind. In 


plants of the third ſection, it is a 
woody, or membranous capſule, 
which is divided into as many cells 


internally, as there were partitions 
| in 


Long 
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in the ſeed-bud. The capſule, in 
thefe ſame plants, is frequently 
formed by the union of ſo many 
proper coats, or coverings of the 
feed, called by Linnæus arilli. Vide 
ARILLUS. | 

The capſule of the lime-tree 1s 
divided into five cells; yet, as only 
one ſeed arrives at perfection, the 
reſt proving abortive, we might be 
apt, without previouſly viewing 
them in the ſeed-bud, to commit 
miſtakes, and conclude that the 
capſule was furniſhed with only one 


cavity, or cell. A ſimilar abortion | 


ſometimes takes place in the genus 
triumfetta, which has a round cap- 
ſule, armed on every fide with 
ſtrong hooked prickles. 
_ Free-montia has a hooked ſeed- 
veſſel of the ſame kind. 
The ſeed-veſſel of the genus hi- 
biſczs, is generally a capſule; in a 
particular ſpecies, called by Lin- 
nevus Hibiſcus malatiſcus, it 18 a 
roundiſh berry, with five cells, con- 
taining ten ſeeds. Steꝛrartia, ac- 
cording to the ſame author, has a 


dry ſee J-veſſel, of the apple kind. 


In tea-tree, and hermannia, the 
capſule ſplits at the top ; in lime- 
tree, at the baſe, The woody cap- 
ſule of Ethiopian ſour-gourd does 
not ſplit, or open at all. 

The Sreos are generally ſolitary, 

ſometimes angular; and, in plants 
of the laſt ſection, kidney-ſhaped. 


_ Theſe plants are mucilaginous, 


and lubricating. | 

The lime- tree contains a gummy 
Jnice, which being repeatedly boil- 
ed and clarified, produces a fſub- 
ſtance like ſugar. Arnotto 1s bitter, 
and aromatic. The freſh, or green 
eaves of tea, according to Kemp- 


fer, are diſagreeably bitter, nar- 


[<ntick, and injurious to the bra 
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and nerves ; but theſe bad qualities 
are entirely deftroyed by the pre 
paration which they undergo be. 


fore they are expoſed to ſale. jos f 
Applied externally, theſe plant: 7 
particularly thofe of the laſt ſeQion Ml ſom 
are highly emollient ; taken inter. def 
nally, they correct acrid humour, Ml comp 
allay exceſſive heats in the blood, Ml clo{e! 
internal inflammations, irritations M each 
and heat of urine; and are of great hair) 
benefit in the cough, firangury, col. 
ſtone, and cholic. Pr 
The ſeeds of arnotta, within elk; 
their capſule, are covered on the epi 


ſurface with a reddiſh powder, or 
duſt, with which the American In- 
dians paint their bodies. This 
powder, faid to be uſed ſometimes 
as an antidote againſt poiſon, i; 
taken off by ſteeping the ſeeds in 


hot water, until it has totally ſub- I bad 
ſided ; the water being then poured I int. 
off, the ſediment is left to harden, I tba 
and afterwards made up in balls, I der 
which are ſent to Europe, for the i det 
uſe of dyers, and painters. at 
The leaves of common Jew's- nl 
mallow, the ole jndaicum of Avi- all 
cenna, are uſed in the Eaſt-Indies, 12 
and by the Jews about Aleppo, 2 © 
a pot- herb. Rauwolf*s Travel.. 1 
An infuſion of the flowers of the 
lime-tree has been uſed with ſue- P 
ceſs in an epilepſy. The ti.nber, l 
which is too ſoft for any ſtrong pur- © 
poſes, is principatly employed by; 


the carvers, and turners, as like- 
wiſe by architects, for framing the 
models of their buildings. The 
flowers of the Carolina lime tree 
. emit a very fragrant odour, and are 
conſtantly haunted by bees during 
their continuance. | : 
The Negroes of Senegal, 1 
Africa, 


S 0 
Africa, put a very high value on 
1 decoction of the bark of a ſpe- 
cies of Grewia, which they call 
Vall, and conſider as a never fail- 
ing ſpecific in venereal com plaints. 
The ſcrew- tree derives its name 
ſom the figure and appearance of 
the fruit, or ſeed-veſſel, which is 
compoſed of five capſules that are 
cloſely and ſpirally twiſted over 
each other like a ſcrew ; they are 
hairy, conſiſt each of one cell, in- 
cloſing ſeveral kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. 
Proſper Alpinus, in his Hiſtory 
ofkgyptian Plants, deſcribing Ethi- 
opian ſour-gourd, by the name of 
Baobab, affirms that the much ce- 
lebrated Lemnian Earth, was no- 
thing elſe than a preparation of the 


wder of the fungous and ſour 


pulp, ſurrounding the ſeeds of that 
tree, which M. Adanſon aſſerts 
had been tranſported from Senegal 
into Egypt, by the Arabs. Be 
that as 1t may, we are aſſured from 
very good authority, that the pow- 
der in queſtion 1s very much uſed 
at this day, both in decoction and 
infuſion, not only in Cairo, but in 
all parts of the Levant, for thick, 
ſzy blood, diarrhoeas, peſtilential 
and putrid fevers, and diſorders 
ariſing from ſimilar cauſes. | 

At Senegal, this powder 1s ap- 
plied to the ſame purpoſes ; as is 
likewiſe that of the leaves of the 
tree, a quantity of which the Ne- 
groes mix every day in their food. 
To this laſt powder they have given 
the name of Lalo. 

The age of this tree 1s, perhaps, 
no leſs remarkable than its enor- 
mous ſize. M. Adanſon relates, 
that in a botanical excurſion to the 
Magdalen Iſlands, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Goree, he diſcovered 


| 
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ſome calabaſh- trees, from five to 
ſix feet diameter, on the bark of 
which were engraved, or cut to a 
conſiderable depth, a number of 
European names. TwWo of theſe 
names, which he was at the trouble 
to repair, were dated, one the 
fourtcenth, the other the fifteenth 
century. The letters were about 
ſix inches long, but in breadth they. 
occupied a very ſmall part only of 
the circumference of the trunk : 
from whence he concluded, they 
had not been cut when theſe trees 
were young. Theſe inſcriptions, 
however, he thinks ſufficient to 
determine preity nearly - the age 
which theſe calabaſh trees may at- 


tain ; for, even ſuppoſing that thoſe 


in queſtion, were cut in their early 
years, and that trees grew to the 
diameter of ſix feet in two centu- 
ries, as the engraved letters evince, 
how many centuries muſt be re- 
quiſite to give them a diameter of 
twenty-five feet, which, perhaps, 
1s not the laſt term of their growth! 

The inſcribed trces, mentioned 
by this ingenious Frenchman, had 


been ſeen in 1555, almoſt two cen- 


turies before by Thevet, who men- 
tions them in the Relation of his 
Voyage to Terra Antarctica, or 
Auſtralis. Adanſon ſaw them in 
1749. | : Ne 
The ſilk cotton-tree is a native 
both of the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, 
and takes its name from the fine 
filky down with which the ſeeds 
are wrapped within the capſule, 
and which, in different ſpecies, is 
of different colours, and in differ» 
ent degrees of eſtimation. The 


dark ſhort down, or cotton, is ſel- 
dom uſed, except by the poorer 
fort, for ſtufling pillows or chairs; 
being 
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being generally eſteemed unwhol- : 
ſome to lie upon. The beautiful 


purple down of the Bombax villoſus 
is ſpun, wrought into cloaths, | 


and wore, without being dyed of, 
any other colour, by the inhabi- 
tants of the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, 
where the tree naturally grows. 
Large pirogues, or canoes, fit to 
carry a fail, are made both at Se- 
negal, and in America, of the 
trunk of the filk cotton-tree, the 
wood of which is very light, and 
found unfit for any other purpoſe. 
In Columbus's firſt voyage, ſays 
Miller, it was reported a canoe 
was ſeen at the iſland of Cuba, 
made of the hollowed trunk of one 
of theſe trees, which was ninety- 
five palms long, of a proportion- 
able width, and capable of con- 
taining a hundred and fifty men 
Vide Miller's Gardener's Dict. voce 
Bom bax. | 
Boſman, in his Deicription of 
Guinea, ſays, he has ſeen of theſe 
trees ſo widely diffuſed that 20, 000 
men, cloſely armed, might eaſily 
ſand under the branches. 
Cotron-wool 1s the produce of 
the ſmall, or ſhrubby cotton-tree, 
This plant grows in form of a buſh, 
and ſends forth branches that ſtretch 
wide, and are garniſhed with leaves 
ſomewhat leſs than thoſe of the 
ſycamore, but almoſt of the ſame 
ſhape. It bears a great many fine 
yellow large flowers, compoled of 
five petals, each of which is tinged 
at the bottom with a purple colour. 


The ſeed-bud, which is of the 
ſame colour, is placed in the mid- | 
dle of the flower. It is of an oval | 
or conic ſhape, and grows in time 
to the ſize ofa pigeon's- egg. When 
ripe, it becomes black, and ſplits 
: 3 
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into three or four partitions at to 
diſcovering the cotton, or down, 
which infolds the ſeeds, and ap- 
pears White as ſnow, in as many 
flakes as there are cells, or inter. 
nal diviſions in the capſule. In 
theſe flakes, which ſwell with the 
heat to a conſiderable bigneſs, are 
interſperſed ſeveral black ſeeds, az 
large as lupines, of a ſweet-taſte, 
white within, oily, and adhering 
together, | 
The cotton, of which, In the 

Eaſt-Indies, they make their finet 
calico, is too well known to require 
a farther deſcription. ' Suffice it to 
obſerve with Mr. Hughes, in his 
Natural Hiſtory of Barbadoes, that 
indulgent Providence has ſuſficicnt- 
ly ſupplied the want of wool, de- 
nied to the ſheep in the warmer 
climates, by cauſing a vegctable, 
in ſuch countries, to bear the fineſt 
woo! in the world. 

The certainty of gathering a 
good crop of this kind, is very 
precarious ; ſince it may be almoſt 
literally faid of this ſhrub, that in 
the morning it is green, and flou— 
riſnes; and almoſt in the ſame eve- 
ning, withers, and decays. For 
when the worms begin to prey 
upon a whole field of cotton- trees, 
though they are at firſt ſcarce per- 
ceptible to the naked eye, yet, in 
three days, they will grow to ſuch 
a ſize, and prove ſo deſtructive, as 
to reduce the moſt verdant field, 
thickly and beautifully cloathed 
with leaves and flowers, into almoſt 


as deſolate and naked a condition 


as trees are in the month of De- 
cember, in England. When theſe 
worms, Which are of the caterpil- 
lar kind, have attained their full 
growth, they ſpin and inwrap them- 

ſelves 


the burning. 
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Clyes as in a bag, or web, like filk- 
worms, in the ſew remaining leaves, 
or any other covering: and after a 
ew days reſt in this their Aurelian 
tte, turn into dark-coloured moths 
nd fy away. 

Cotton-flowers, if carefully wrap- 
jd up in the leaves of the ſame 
tree, and baked, or roaſted over a 
fre of burning coals, yield, ſays 
Pomet, a reddiſh viſcous oil, that 
quickly cures old ſanding ulcers. 
Of the black feed, an oil may be 
made, which beautifes the face, 
removes ſpots and freckles, and 
pſl-fſes the ſame virtues with the 
oil of cokar-kernels. The cotton, 
or down itſelf, is ſaid to do won: 
cers in the gout, by being burnt 
upon the part; but its efficacy can 
be no other than that of fire, or 
quick-lime; whatever good attends 
this practice being wholly owing to 


The flowers of the China roſe, 
hibiſcus ſcaenſis, alter remarkably 
in their colour. At their firſt ex- 
pauſton, they are white; they then 
change to a deep red, or roſe co- 
bur, which, as they decay, turns 
to a purple. In the Weſt-Indies, 
where it goes by the name of Mar- 
tinico roſe, all theſe alterations 
happen in the courſe of one day; 
which, in theſe hot countries, is 
the longeſt duration of the ſlowers 
in queſtion ; but in England, where 
they continue near a week in per— 
ſection, the changes are not ſo ſudden, 

Tree vervain mallow of java, 
another ſpecies of hibi/cus, pro- 
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where the plant naturally grows, 

tinge their hair and eye-brows of 
a black colour, which will not waſn 
off; the Engliſh reſiding on the 

ſame coaſt, uſe it for blacking their 
ſhoes, and thence have named it 
ſhoe- flower. | | 
The fig-leaved hibi/cas, is culti- 
vated by the inhabitants of the 

Weſt-Indies, for its pods, or ſeed- 

veſſels, which, having a ſoft viſcous 

juice, add a thickneſs to their 

ſoups, and render them palatable. 
The fruit of the okra, another 

ſpecies of hibi/cus, is taken, when 
young and tender, and boiled, and 
eaten with butter. The plant jit- 

ſelf is of a very mucilaginous na- 

ture; a great reſtorative, very 

wholeſome, and extremely lubri- 
cating. It is perhaps, the plant 
which the Romans valued-ſo much, 

and Horace fo well charatterizes 

by the name of levis malua, or 
ſmooth mallow, 

A thimble full of the ſmall 
browniſh ſeeds of a ſpecies of hol- 
ly-hock, or tree-mallow, deſcribed 
by Hughes, in his Natural Hiſtory 
of Barbadoes, taken inwardly, 
proves an excellent purge; and the 
yellow juice that plentifully diſtils 
from the ſtalk, when broken, 1s a 
ſovereign remedy to cure old ul- 
cers. | 

A decoQion of the roots of a 
ſpecies of napæa, called by the 
Negroes laſs, is deemed a ſovereign 
remedy in the venereal diſeaſe, 
which they are ſaid to cure without 
any bad conſequences, by means of 


duces double flowers, compoſed of | this plant alone. 


ſeveral roundiſh petals, of a red 
colour, which expand like the com- 
moa roſe. With thefe flowers, the 


From the bark of moſt plants of 
the mallow-tribe, may be procured 
a ſort of hemp, which, if properly 


yomen on the coaſt of Malavar, 


managed, might be wrought into 
G 3 9 cordage, 
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cordage, or indeed into fine ſtrong 
thread of any ſize. 


dies cut the Indian mallows, /7da, 
in the ſame manner as we do heath, 
and make them up into brooms for 
ſweeping. Hence they are fre- 
queutly ſent into Britain, by the 
title of broom-weed. A cataplaſm 
of the pounded leaves of the ſame 
plant is reckoned an excellent vul- 
nerary.—I conclude this article of 
the pillar ſhaped flowers, with a 
ſhort hiſtory of the tea-plant, its 
culture, growth, preparation, and 
. uſes, from the accurate deſcription 
of Kæmpfer, in his Natural Hiſtory 
of Japan. 

This ſhrub, formerly deſcribed 
by Dr. Breynius, in his Century of 
Exotic Plants, publiſhed at Dant- 
zick, in 1678, is of a very ſlow 
growth, and diminutive ſize. It 
nas a black, woody, irregularly 
branched root. The rifing ſtem 
ſoon ſpreads into many irregular 
branches, and twigs. Theſe, at 
the lover end, and near the ground, 
oſten ſeem to be more in number 
than they really are; for ſeveral 
ſeeds being put together in one 
hole, it frequently happens that 
two, three, or more ſhrubs grow 
up together, and ſo cloſe to one 
another, as to be eaſily miſtaken 
for one, by ignorant, or leſs atten- 
tive obſervers. The bark is dry, 
thin, weak, cheſnut-coloured, firm, 
and adheres cloſely to the wood. 
It is covered with a very thin ſkin, 
which being removed, the bark ap- 
pears, of a greeniſh colour, bitter, 
nauſeous and aſtringent taſte, with 
a ſmell much like the leaves of 
hazel- nut tree, only more diſagree- 


The inhabitants of the Weſt-In- | 


able and offenſive, The wood is | of the others, 
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hard, fibrous, of a greeniſh colour, 
inclining to white, and of a ver 
offenſive ſmell, when green. The 
pith is very ſmall, and adheres 
cloſe to the wood. The branches 
and twigs are ſlender, of different 
ſizes, irregularly beſet with ſimple 
leaves, ſtanding on very ſmall, fat, 
green foot-ſtalks, and reſembling, 
when full grown, the leaves of the 
garden Cherry - tree; but when 
young, tender, and gathered for 
uſe, thoſe of the common ſpindle. 
tree, the colour only excepted, 
The leaves are ſmooth on both 
ſides, cloſely and unequally ſaw'd 
on the edge, of a dirty dark preen 
colour, which is ſomewhat lighter 
on the back, where the nerves be- 
ing raiſed conſiderably, leave ſo 
many hollows, or furrows on the 
oppoſite fide. 'They have one 


very conſpicuous nerve in the pla 
middle, which is branched out on | © 
each fide into five, ſix, or ſeven ” 
thin tranſverſe ribs, of different 0 
lengthe, and bent backwards, near * 
the edges of the leaves; between 90 
theſe tranſverſe ribs, run a number , 
of ſmall veins. The leaves, when P 
freſh, have no ſmell at all, and wy 
though aſtringent and bitteriſh, as ' bo 
we obſerved above, are not nau- P 
ſeous, as the bark. They difer IM "© 
very much in ſubſtance, ſize, and b 
ſhape, according to their age, and i © 
the ſituation and nature of the foil 1 
in which the "ſhrub is planted. 7 
From the wings of the leaves 2 
come forth the flowers in autumn. 0 
Theſe continue to grow till late in f 


winter, and are compoſed of ſix 
petals, one or two of which are 
generally ſhrunk, and fall far 


ſhort of the largeneſs and beauty | 
The foot ſtalk ws : 
| tne 
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thirty of theſe ſtamina, 


plumbs, adhering, like the ſeed- 


natural order we have been de— 
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ne lower is about half an inch 
bog, and ends in fix very ſmall 
een leaves, which ſerve inſtead, 
of the calix, or flower- cup. This 
teſcription, applied by Kæmpfer, 
p the ſhrub, which, as he pretends, 
oduces all the different ſorts, or 
reparations of tea, correſponds, 
ys Linnæus, to a particular ſpecies | 
only, termed by him Bohea; for ſome 
ea plants, he obſerves, after Dr. 
Hill, produce flowers compoſed of 
nine petals, which muſt therefore 
conſtitute a diſtin ſpecies from ſuch 
45 have only fix From this cir- 
cumſtance is conſtructed the other 
ſpecies of that author, thea viridis, 
or green tea, the flowers of which 
have always nine petals. 

To proceed in our defcription. 
Within the petals, which are of a 
very unpleaſant bitteriſh taſte, are 
placed many white ſtamina, ex- 
ceeding ſmall, as in the wild role, 
with yellow heads, in ſhape not 
unlike a heart. Kæmpfer reckon- 
ed ia one flower, two hundred and 
To the 
fowers ſucceed the fruits in great 
plenty; theſe are compoſed of one, 
two, but moſt commonly of three 
capſules, of the bigneſs of wild- 


1 


veſſels of the palma chriſti, to one 
common foot-ſtalk, as to a centre, 
but divided into three pretty deep 
partitions. From this charaQer, 
we may fee how improperly Lin- 
næus has placed the rea-tree in the 


ſcribing, when the ſtriking circum- 
ſtance of its tricapſular fruit ſeemed 
ſo naturally to point out its con nee- 
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Each capſule contains a huſk, nut, 
and ſeed. 'The kernel, or ſeed 1s 


reddiſh, of a firm ſubſtance like 


filberds, contains a great quantity 
of oil, and is very apt to grow 
rank, which is the reaſon why 
there are ſcarce two in ten that 
will germinate when ſown, The 
natives make no manner of uſe 
of either the lowers, or kernels. 
The ſhrub muſt be; at leaſt, of 
three years growth, before the 
leaves, which it then bears in 
plenty, are fit to be plack*d. In 
ſeven years time, or there abouts, 
it riſes to a man's height; but as 
it then grows flowly, and bears 
but few leaves, the natives gene- 
rally cut it down quite to the ſtem, 
after having firſt gathered what few 
leaves it produced. 'The next year, 
out of the remaining tem proceed 
many young twigs and branches, 
which bear ſuch abundance of 
leaves, as will ſufficiently compen- 
ſate for the loſs of the former 
ſhrub. Some defer the operation 
of cutting down to the ſtem, till. 
the ſhrub is of ten years growth. 
The leaves muſt not be tore off 
by handfuls, but plucked carefully, 
one by one, and are not to be 
gathered all at once, but at dif- 
ferent times. Thoſe who pluck 
their ſhrubs thrice a year, begin 
their firſt gathering about the end 
| of February. The ſhrub then 
bears but a few leaves, which are 
very tender and young, and not 
yet fully opened, as being ſcarce 
above two or three days growth, 
Theſe ſmall and tender leaves are 
reckoned much better than the 


tion and affinity with thoſe plants 
which poſſeſs the ſame remark- 


able character. Vide TrICoCca. 


reſt, and, becauſe of their ſcarcity 
and price, are diſpoſed of only to 
princes aud rich people ; for which 
& 4 1 reaſou 
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reaſon they are called Imperial tea, 
and by ſome the flower of tea. The 
ſecond gathering, and the firit of 
thoſe Who gather but twice a year, 
is made about the latter end of 
March, or beginning of April; 
ſome of the leaves are then already 


come to perſection, others are but 
half grown; both, however, are 


plucked off promiſcuouſly ; though 
care 1s afterwards taken, previous 
to the uſual preparation, to arrange 
them into claſſes, according to their 
ſize and goodneſs. The third, and 
laſt gathering, which is alſo the 
moſt plentiful, is made in the end 
of May, when the leaves have at- 
tained their full growth, both in 
number and fize, The leaves of 
this gaihering are arranged in like 
manner as the former, according 
to their fize and goodneſs, into 
different claſſes, the loweſt of 
which contains the coarſeſt leaves 
of all, being full two months 
grown, and that fort which 1s 
commonly drank by the vulgar. 
The preparation of the leaves 
conſiſts in drying or roaſting them 
when freſh gathered, over the fire, 


In an iron pan, and rolling them, 


when hot, with the palm of the 
hand on a mat, till they become 
curled. The particulars of this 
Preparation, as related by the in- 
genious author, from whom this 
deſcription is extracted, are much 
too tedious for my purpoſe. The 
reader is therefore referred to the 
work itſelf. Vide Kæmpfer's Hiſtory 
of Japan, Vol. 2, Appendix 1. 
The tea, after having undergone 
a ſufficient roaſting and curling, 
muſt, when cold, be put up, and 
carefully kept from the air. In 


this, indeed, the whole art of pre 
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ſerving it chiefly conſiſts; beeauſe 
the air, in theſe hot climates, ir 
hpates its extremely ſubtile and 
volatile parts much ſooner, than it 
would in our colder European 
countries, 'The Chineſe pur it up 
in boxes of a coarſe tin, which, if 
they be very large, are incloſed in 
wooden caſes of fir, all the clefs 
being firſt carefully ſtopped both 
within and without. After this 
manner allo it is ſent abroad into 
foreign countries. The Japaneſe 
keep their ſtock of the common 
tea in large earthen pots, with a 
narrow mouth, The better fort of 
tea, I mean that which the em. 
peror himſelf, and the great men 
make uſe of, is kept in porcelain 
pots or veſſels, which are ſuppoſed 
to improve its virtues, The coarſe 
tea of the third gathering is not ſo 
eaſily injured by the air as the 
other ſorts; for though its vir- 
rags are comparatively fewer, and 
leſs ſenſible, yet are they more 
conſtant and fixed. The country 
people keep it, as well as the 
other ſorts which they uſe, in 
ſtraw baskets, made like barrels, 
which they put under the roofs of 
their houſes, near the hole which 
lets out the ſmoak ; being of opi- 
nion, that nothing is better than 
ſmoak to preſerve the virtues of 
the leaves, and even improve them, 
Some put it up with common mug- 
wort flowers, or the young leaves 
of a plant called ſaſanqua, which 
they believe renders it much more 
agreeable, Other odoriferous and 


aromatic ſubilances are-found, upon 
trial, to produce no ſuch beneficial 
effect. 

The tea, as it is taken inwardly, 


is prepared in two different ways. 
| ä The 
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The ürlt, uſed by the Chineſe, and 
dow all over Europe, is nothing 
iſe but a fimple infuſion of the 
leaves in hot water. The other 
yay, which is peculiar to the Ja- 
paneſe, is by grinding. In this 
neparation, the leaves are, by 
means of a hand- mill made of a 
lack-greeniſn ſtone, called ſer- 
pentine tone, reduced into a fine 
delicate powder, which being mix- 
ed with hot water, into a thin pulp, 
is afterwards ſipped. This tea is 
called thick-tea, to diſtinguiſh it 
fom the fimple infuſion, and 1s 
dank every day by all the rich 
people and great men in Japan. 
The narcotic quality of the freſh 
unprepared leaves of tea, mention- 
ed above, is deſtroyed in a great 
meaſure, by a repeated and gradual 
roaſting. This operation renders 
it exhilarating, refreſhing, and 
cleanſing. Kempfer obſerves that 
tea is particularly ſerviceable in 
waſhing away that tartarous matter, 
which is the effictent cauſe of cal- 
culous concretions, nephritic and 
gouty diſtempers; and afiirms that 
among the great tea drinkers of 
Japan, he never met with any, 
who were troubled with the gout, 
or ſtone, | 
The leaves of tea, ſay writers on 
the Materia Medica, are much 
more uſed for pleaſure than as 
medicine; the Bohea, however, 
is eſteemed ſoftening, nouriſhing, 
and proper in all inward decays ; 
the Green is diuretic, carries an 
agreeable roughneſs with 1t into 
the ſtomach, which gently aſtringes 
the fibres, and gives them ſuch a 
tenſity as is neceſſary for a good 
digeſtion. Improper, or exceſſive 
ule, may, no doubt, render this, 
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or any thing elſe, prejudicial; but, 
in general, there are very few 
herbs employed, either in food or 
medicine, which, uſed with mode- 
ration, are better, pleaſanter, or 
ſafer than tea. REES, 

After the moſt diligent enquiries 
that I have been able to make, I 
do not find that the tea-plant grows 
naturally beyond the thirty-fifth 
degree of north latitude on the one 
hand, and the forty- fifth degree on 
the other. 5 

COMA, a buſh of hair; a col- 
lection of large Sracteæ, or floral 
leaves, which, in crown imperial, 
lavender, ſage, cow-wheat, and 
ſome other plants, terminate the 
Hower-ttem, and form an appear- 
ance like a tuft, or buih of hair. 
Viae BRACTEA, SS 
COMMUNES. The name of 
a claſs in Linnæus's Methodus Caly- 
cina, conſiſting of plants which, 
like teazel and dandelion, have a 
calix, or flower-cup, common to 
many flowers or florets. Theſe. are 
the aggregate and compound flow- 
ers of other ſyſtems. Yide AGGRE= 
CATUS and CowurosITus Flos, 

COMOSE, from coma. An or- 
der of plants in the former editions 
of Linnæus's Fragments of a Na- 
tural Method, conſiſting of the 
ſpiked willow, or ſpiræa frutex, 
drop-wort, and greater meadow- 
ſweet. Theſe, tho? formerly di- 
ſtinct genera, are by ILinnæus col- 
lected into one, under the name of 
Jpirea. The flowers, growing in 
a head, reſemble a buſh, or tuft 
of hair, which probably gave riſe 
to the epithet camaſæ. b 
_ COMPLETUS Flos, a compleat 
flower. A flower is ſaid to be 


compleat which is provided with 
| bath 
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both the covers, viz. the calix, or 
flower- cup, and the petals. Vide 
CALix, aud COROLLA, 

The term was invented by Vail- 
lant, and is ſynonimous to Calyca- 
fatus Flos, in Linnzus. Berken- 
hout erroneouſly confounds it with 
the auctus and cahycalatus calix of 
the ſame author. 

COMPOSITUS Flos, a com- 
pound flower; a flower ſormed of 
the union of ſeveral fructifications, 
or leſſer flowers, within a common 
calix; each leſſer flower being fur- 
niſned with five ſtamina, diſtinct 
at bottom, but united by the an- 
theræ, or tops, into a cylinder, 
through which paſſes a ſtyle, con- 
ſiderably longer than the ſtamina, 
and crowned by a figma, or ſum- 
mit, with two divitions that are 
rowled or turned backwards. Such 
are the eſſential characters of a 
compound flower, 

The other properties are as fol- 
lows : 

r. The common receptacle, or 
ſeat upon which all the leſſer flow- 
ers are placed, 1s large, and en- 
tire, or undivided. 

2. The leſſer flowers themſelves 
conſiſt univerſally each of one pe- 
tal, which ſits upon the receptacle, 
without any foot-ſtalk, and is of 
different figures in different genera. 

3. Under each floret, or partial 
flower, is generally placed a ſingle 
ſeed. 

A compound flower receives dif- 
ferent appellations from the figure 
of its monopetalous florets. When 
theſe are all hollow like a tube at 
the baſe only, flat in the middle, 


and expanded towards the top, 


| 
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florets which reſemble a fray: 
tongue, or fillet, This ſpecies of 
compound flower 15 termed by Ray, 
Planipetalus, and by Tournefort, 
Semifloſcule/us, from the ſemi-florets 
of which it is made up; and is 
exemplified in dandelion, hawk. 
weed, nipple-wort, and ſeveral 
others. Vide PLANIPETALUSs, and 
SEMIFLOSCULOSUS. 

When all the florets are funnel. 
ſhaped, that is, hollow al moſt from 
bottom to top, the flower is termed 
by Linnæus Tubular, and by Tour. 
nefort Flo/cular, to diſtinguiſh it 
from that compoled of the ſemi. 
florets mentioned above. Vide 
FLoscuLosUs. 

Burdock, thiſtle, ſaw-wort, ar- 
tichoke, baſtard - ſaffron, alpine 
colts fuot, and ſeveral other flowers, 
furniſh examples. 

Tubular, or hollow florets, are 
florets properly ſo called. — Again, 
when a compound flower conſiſts 
of florets and ſemi-florets mixed 
together, fleſculis ligulatis & tubu- 
lofis, it is called, both by Tourne- 
fort and Linnæus, Flos radiatus, 
from the ſemi-florets which gene- 
rally occupy the circumference, 
margin, or outward part of the 


flower, termed by Linnæus Radius; 


and reſemble the rays proceeding 
from the diſk, or body of the fun, 
The centre of a radiated com- 
pound flower, termed by Linnzus 
Diſcus, is always compoſed of fio- 
rets, properly ſo called: the cir- 
cumference, Radius, generally of 
ſemi- florets, as in milfoil ; ſome- 
times, of tubular, or hollow flo- 
rets, unlike thoſe of the centre, as 
in blue-battle. In mugwort, and 


the flower is ſaid to be Iigulated, cudweed, the partial flowers in the 
or /ingulated ; that is, compoſed of * circumference are naked; that 25, 
= Want 
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ant petals altogether. 


; | 
The florets and ſemi-florets of a 


ampound flower, are generally 
ery numerous. In the tollowing 
umples, they conſiſt of a deter- 
ninate number. 

Wild-lettuce, conſiſts of five ſe- 
mi- Horets. | 
Hemp-agrimony with a fig-wort 
lexf, of twenty florets. | 
Hemp-agrimony with long ſage- 
like I:-aves, eupatorium perfoliatum, 


5. of hſteen. 

* Finger-leaved hemp- agrimony, 

mi. of hve. : 80 

%”“0 WY oining hemp - agrimony, of 

—_— 

_ The ſemi-florets in the circum- 

8 ference, or margin of a radiated 

3 lower, are commonly indetermi- 
nate in point of number. The 

a following are exceptions, 

1 Arctotis, has twenty. 

15 Dwarf ſun- flower, twelve. 

q Tetragonotheca, and hard-ſeeded 


ehryſanthemum, ten. | | 

Tick - ſeeded ſun - lower, and 
African-ragwort, eight. 

Milfoil, eriocephalus, baſtard-cud- 
weed, /eriphrum, figiſdeckia, melam- 
podium, chryſogonum, and Atrican- 
marigold, have hve. 

The genus milleria has only one 
ſemi-floret in the margin; gene- 
rally two, and ſometimes four 
florets in the center, | 

The florets and ſemi-florets in 
compound flowers that are not ra- 
Ciated, are generally hermaphro- 
dite, that is, have both male and 
female organs within the ſame 
cover. 

In radiated flowers, the florets, 
which occupy the centre, are al] 
hermaphrodite, or male; the ſemi- 


Boers, which conſtitute the rays, or 
| | 2 
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margin, are always ſemale. Yia? 
MascuLus, FEulxEus, and HEeR- 
MAPHRODITUS Flos. 

The eſſence of a compound 
flower, confiſting, as we have ſaid, 
in the union of the antheræ, or tops, 
into a cylinder, the genus Aa, 
although very nearly allied to hemp 
agrimony, and indeed, in every 
other reſpect, like a compound 
flower, is very properly referred, 
by Linnæus, to a claſs containing 
ſimple flowers, becauſe the ant heræ 
are ſeparate and diſtinct. 

All compound flowers are aggre- 
gate. Vide AGGREGATUS Flos. 

The common calix, and common 
receptacle, though generally pre- 
ſent in compound flowers, ſcarce 
enter into the number of eſſential 
characters. The former is wanting 
in globe-thiſcle; the latter in i- 
leria. | 

Compound flowers which con- 
ſtitute the 12th, 13th and 14th 
claſſes in Tournefort's Method, are 
all reduced to the claſs Syngengſia, 
in the ſexual ſyſtem. Yide Syngene/ra. 

Cour os ir. The name of 
a claſs in Hermannus, and Royen, 
as likewiſe of an order in Linnæus's 
Fragments of a Natural Method, 
conſiſting of plants which agree in 
the general characters above enu- 
merated. | 

A particular deſcription of this 
order is given under the article 
Syugene/ſia, which includes all the 
compound flowers. Vide Syagenc/a. 

The moſt accurate and compleat 
obſervations on this difficult claſs of 


| plants, are thoſe of Vaillant, and 


Pontedera, particularly the former, 
who confining his reſearches to 
that part of the vegetable king- 
dom, publiſhed his diicoveries and 

AY moneys 
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method of arrangement in the Me- 
moirs of the Academy of Sciences, 
at Paris, from 1718 to 1722. This 
method, which conſiſts of four ſec- 
tions, and is conſtructed from the 
diſpoſition of the flowers on the 
foot-ſtalks, includes not only the 
compound flowers, properly ſo call- 


ed; (I mean thoſe which anſwer to 


the deſcription given above,) but 
Iikewiſe all the flowers which, like 
teazel and ſcabious, form a head, 
and are contained within a common 
calix, or flower- cup. The four 
ſections juſt mentioned, are ſubdi- 
vided into twenty-three ſubaltern 
ſections, from the figures of the 
common and proper calix, and 
common receptacle ; from the di- 
viſion of the ſtem, or ſtalk, from 
the number and regularity, or ir- 
regularity of the petals; from the 
crown of the ſeeds, and ſubſtance 
of the fruit. | 

Pontedera, in one of his Bota- 
nical Diſſertations, divides, like 
Tournefort, the family of the com- 
round flowers, which he terms 
Conglobati, into three claſſes ; thoſe 
with ſemi-florets; thoſe with florets; 
and thoſe with a mixture of both. 
Theſe claſſes, which are ſubdivided 
into 24 ſections, from an attention 
to the figure of the common recep- 
tacle, and of the partial, or proper 
calix of each leſſer flower, would 
have been true natural diviſions, if 
the author had not, like Vaillant, 
improperly introduced into the ſe- 
cond, ſcabious, teazel, and blue 
daizy, which are entirely foreign 
to the family of the compound 
flowers. | 

Thus we have ſeen, that former 
authors arranged the compound 
flowers either from the manner in 
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which they are ſupported, or börne 
on their foot-ſtalks, as J. Bauhin 
Vaillant, Ray, and Johnſton; ſh. 
from the figure and regularity, or 
irregularity of the petals, as Tour. 
nefort, Pontedera, and Rivings 
Linnzus, to preſerve the uniformity 
of his ſyſtem, has conſtructed his 
firſt, or primary diviſions of the 
compound flowers, from the differ 
| ent ſexes of the' florets, which he 
terms polygamy ; the ſubaltern di- 
viſions are conſtructed from the 
figure of the petals, the diſpoſition 
of the flowers, the pappus, or crown 
of the ſeed, the common recep- 
tacle, and other circumllances, 
which characterize the ſubaltern 
diviſions in other authors. 

CONCEPTACULUM, are. 
ceiver; a ſpecies of ſeed-veſſe}, with 
one valve, which opens from bot- 
tom to top on one ſide, and has no 
ſuture for faſtening, cr attaching 
the ſeeds within it. This term oc- 
curs in the Philaſophia Botanica, 
and the other early works of Lin- 
næus. In the Delineatio Plautæ, 
prefixed to the ſecond part of his 
Syſtem of Nature, and the lateſt 
editions of the Genera Plantarum, 
Fellicalus is ſubſtituted in its place, 

ide FOLLICULUS. 

It is exemplified in roſe-bay, red 
jaſmine, Virgin'an ſilk, dog's-bane, 
and ſwallow-wort. 

In this ſpecies of ſeed veſſel, the 
ſeeds are faſtencd to a receptacle 
within the fruit, hence called the 
receptacle, or ſeat of the ſeeds. 
Vid: RECtkpPTACULUM. 


CONGLOBATUS Flos, from 


con, together, and globus, a ball; 
growing together in form of a 
ſphere, or globe. Pontedera's term 
for the compound flowers of Togr— 

netort, 


ſort ? 
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fort and Linnæus; the flowers | 
hin ming a head, capitati, of Ray. 
fe ide Courostrus Flos, & c. 
„co NGLOMERATI Flores. 
\ur. Wlowers growing on a branching 
1s, Not- tall, to which they are irre- 


larly, but cloſely connected. This 


Ut s 
hi, mode of infloreſcence, as Linnæus 
the ems it, is oppoſed to that in 
er. yhich the flowers are irregularly 


ind looſely ſupported on their foot- 


ſeed. 
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It is exemplified in bſue 
daiſy, ſcabious, and the compound 
flowers of Linnæus, and other bo- 
taniſts. Yide Courosirus Flos. 
CONI FER E, from conus, 24 
cone, and fero, to bear; cone- beat- 
ing plants. The name of the hity- 
firſt order, in Linnæus's Fragments 
of a Natural Method, conſiſting of 
plants, whoſe female flowers, pla- 
ced at a diſtance from the male, 


1 talks, hence termed a diffuſe pa- either on the ſame, or diſtinct roats, 
the Noicle. Ve Paxicula. are formed into a cone. In this 
ion W The term 18 exemplified in ſe- character, the only one expreſſed 
wn Noeral of the grailes, particularly in I in the title, the plants in queſtion 
2p. ne ſpecies of poa, feſcue- graſs, | ſeem to be nearly allied to the fa- 
es, and gro/tis. Tide GRAMINA. mily of the moſſes, from which, 
n CONGREGATA, congregare, | however, they are eafily diſlin- 
to gather together; the 15th claſs | guiſhed by their habit, as well as 
ro. Mis Profeſſor Haller's Natural Me- by the ſtructure of the ſmall lowers 
ir], uod, conßiſting of plants which in which the ſtamina are united 
ot. have a number of flowers placed] below into a cylinder, and diſtinct 
no Nuithin a common calix, under each | at top, 
no {of which is placed a fingle naked | | 
a, The Genera contained in this Order are fewen © viz. 
= Linnæan Genera. Engliſh Names, 
lie Cupreſſus — Cypreſs, 
eſt IM Lpbedra — —— Shrubby Horſe- tail. 
n, N Lzriſelum — —  Horlſe-tall, 
eo, Juniperus — — Juniper. 15 
Pinus — —— Fir, Pine, Cedar, Larch. 
ed Taxus — — — — Yew-tree. . 
e, %% —— — Arbor-Vitæ. 
be The plants of this order are | branches, which cover the lems 
le molily of the ſhrub and tree kind, even to the roots, and extend them- 
e and retain their leaves all the year. ſelves horizontally, and circularly, 
3, Horſe- tail is an herbaceous peren- like ſo many rays. 
nal; ſome ſorts of larch and fir- | The height of ſome ſpecies of 
m trees loſe their leaves during the | horſe-tail does not exceed half a 
„ MW winter, foot; that of ſome pines approaches 
a The form of theſe plants is ge- to a hundred. 
n nerally conic, and extremely beau- | The Roors are ſhort, branch- 
ul, from the diſpoſition of the 


| ing, not very fibrous, and extend 
| hor:z0n- 
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horizontally. 
The SrEtMs and BRANCRHEs are 
cylindric. 


The Barx is thin, and ſplit in- 


to ſhort flender ſcales. 
The Woon, except that of the 
yew-tree, poſſeſſes little hardneſs. 
The Bups are of a conic form, 
and naked, or without ſcales. 
The Leaves are entire, ſmall, 
and thick, frequentlv triangular, 
and generally pointed. Juniper 
has a prickly, or thorny leaf. 
With reſpect to ſituation, they 
admit of great variety, being either 
alternate, oppoſite, placed in whirls 
round the ſtem, or collected into 
ſmall bundles, which proceed from 
a ſingle point. This laſt is parti- 
cularly exemplified in the larch and 
pine-trees; in the former of which, 
ſix or eight leaves, in the latter, 
from two to five, are produced to- 
gether all along the ſtem and 
branches, out of a very fine mem- 
branous fort of ſheath. The firſt 
- Jeaves, however, of theſe ſame 
trees, are ſingle, and without any 
ſheath, like thoſe of the fir and 
yew : the young branches too of 
the larch-tree, which emerge from 
the middle of the bundles, have 
their leaves ſingle in like manner. 
The leaves are placed upon the 
branches without any ſenſible foot- 
ſtalk ; in horſe-tail, and ſhrubby 
horſe-tail, they form a ſheath, or 
glove, round the tem. 
Small SriruLæ, or ſcales, are 
obſerved at the origin of the young 
branches of pine and fir-trees; and 
of the ſmall bundles of leaves of 
the larch. | 
Theſe plants, like the moſſes, 
are not covered with any fort of 


* 
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The Frowess in this order,; 


or cells, which, in the different 
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univerſally male and female. These. 
in the fir, pine, larch, cypreſs, an, 
 arbor-vitz, are placed at a diſlacce 
from each other, upon the ſame 
root; in the reſt, they are produ- 
ced upon diſtinct plants. In the 
pine, fir, and larch trees, the 
male flowers are collected into 3 
ſpike, or cone, at the end of the 
branches; in the other plants of 
this order, they proceed ſingly from 
the wings of the leaves, or the ter. 
mination of the branches. The 
female flowers are generally col. 
lected into a cone; in yew-tree, 
and ſhrubby horſe-tail, they are 
ſingle, and terminate the branches. 
The CAlLix of the male flowers 
is catkin; of the female, a cone. 
The PEeTaLs in this order are 
wanting; except in the female 
flowers of juniper, which have three 
rigid, ſharp, and permanent petals, 
The STAMiINna are in number 
from three to twenty, and upwards; 
united by their filaments into a 
cylinder, or pillar, which riſes out 
of the centre of the calix. 
The AnTHER#, or tops, are 
ere, diltint, of a round form, 
and divided into internal partitions, 
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genera, are in number, from two 
iO ten. 

The Step-Bups in this crder, 
are generally numerous, and placed 
betwixt the ſcales of the cone, 
which ſerve for a calix. From 
each ſeed-bud ariſes a very ſhort 
cylindrical ſtyle, crowned with a 
imple /ffigma, of a conic form. 
Theſe plants have properly no 
fruit, or ſeed-veſſel ; the feeds be- 
ing naked, and involved only by 


Fubeſcence, or down. | 


the ſcales of the calix. Theſe 
{cales, 
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tales, which compoſe the cone, | 
ure in the pine, of a bony nature, 
and almoſt united; in the fir, larch, 
arbor-vitæ, and cypreſs, they are 
of a ſubſtance like leather; and in 
juniper they are united, and be- 
come fleſhy, and ſucculent like a 
berry. The calix, or cone of 
o af arubby horſe-tail, becomes like- 
the MW wiſe a kind of berry, with a flight 
; of opening at top, from whence are 
om gifcovered its two acute, egg- haped 
ter- MF ſeeds, Laſtly, from the bottom of 
The the calix of the female flowers of 
ol. yew, is produced a coloured ſuc- 
ee,  culent receptacle, which ſurrounds 
are W the greateſt part of a ſingle oblong 
les. ſeed, and is only open at top. 
fers The SeEos in this order, being 
e. MW nouriſhed, as in a ſeed-veſſel, by 
are the ſcales of the cone, or common 
ale I calix, differ in nothing from the 
tee germina, Or ſeed-buds. In pine, 
ils. fr, larch, and arbor- vitæ, the ſeeds 
ber are hard like a ſtone, or nut, and 
ds; W crowned with a large membrana- 
a ceous wing, of an oblong figure, 
out WF contained within the ſcales of the 
cone. | 
are Each ſeed is furniſhed with two 
m, i covers; the external, hard, and bony; 
ns, the internal, pulpy, of an oval form, 
nt WF white, very thick, and without any 
o aperture, or opening. 

The female flowers, and conſe- 
er, I quently the fruit and ſeeds of the 
ed horſe-tail, a ſort of fern, have not 
ze, yet been diſcovered. The fruQi- 
m I fications of the male flowers being 
ot FF diſpoſed on the ſtalks, in form of 

a a cone, poſhbly determined Lin- 
m. neus to arrange the plant in this 
no F natural order, 
Moſt of the cone- bearing plants 
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very agreeable ſmell ; witneſs the 
incenſe which proceeds from a ſpe- 
cies of juniper, with yellow fruit. 
By cutting the trunk, and the 
largeſt branches of the common 
juniper, during the great heats, 
there flows a gum, called ſandarac, 
which is brought to us from Africa, 
where the trees grow very large, 
and in great quantities. This ſan- 
darac 1s called by ſome, the Ara- 
bian ſandarac, or varniſh; by others, 
the varniſh-gum, or gum-juniper, 
and is of more uſe to artiſts, than 
in phyſic. 

From the larch- tree is extracted 
what we erroneouſly call Venice- 
turpentine, 'This ſubſtance, ar 
natural balſam, flows, at firſt, with- 
out inciſion; when it has done 
dropping, the poor people who 
wait in the fir woods, make inci- 
ſions at about two or three feet from 
the ground, into the trunk of the 
trees, into which they fix narrow 
troughs, about twenty inches long. 
The end of theſe troughs is hol- 
lowed, like a ladle; and in the 
middle is a ſmall hole bored, for 
the turpentine to run into a re- 
ceiver, which is placed below it. 
As the gummy ſubſtance runs from 
the trees, it paſſes along the ſloping 
gutter, or trough, to the ladle, and 
from thence runs through the. holes 
into the receiver. The people wha 
gather it, viſit the trees morning 
and evening, from the end of May 
to September, to colle the tur- 
pentine out of the receivers. When 
it flows out of the tree, Venice- 
turpentine is clear, like water, and 
of a yellowiſh white; but, as it 
grows older, it thickens, and be- 


by are reſinous, or gummy. Theſe 
le gums, have a bitter taſte, but a 
653 ER 


i procured in greateſt abundance, in 


comes of a citron colour, It is 


Ine 
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the neighbourhood of Lyons, and 


in the valley of St. Martin, near 
Lucern, in Switzerland. 

From the wild pine, or pincaſter, 
is extracted the common turpen- 
tine, which is chiefly uſed by the 


farriers, and from which is diſtilled 


the oi] of that name. The finer 
and more valuable part of the di- 
ſtillation comes firſt, and is called 
the ſpirit; what 1s left at the bot- 
tom of the {til}, is the common reſin, 

The pitch-tree, a ſpecies of fr, 
produces the ſubſtance from which 
it derives its name. 

From the white and black ſpruce 
firs cf North-America, oozes à fine 
clear turpentine, of a ſtrong ſcent, 
with which the native Indians are 
ſaid to cure green wounds, and 
ſome internal diforders, 'That par- 
ticularly of the firſt ſort, called by 
Charlevoix, Epinette Planche, or 
white prickly fir, is affirmed to be 
a ſovereign remedy in fevers, and 
Pains of the breaſt and ſtomach. 

The large branches of the larch- 
tree, beſides its turpentine, pro- 


duce ſeveral ſmall grains like ſugar, 


which poſſeſſing the purgative qua- 
lity of manna, have likewiſe ob- 
tained 1ts name. 

Taken internally, theſe plants 
are warming, aperient, ſudorific, 
diuretic, ſtomachic, and antiſeptic. 


An air impregnated with their bal- 


ſamic exhalations, is reckoned very 
ſalutary to conſumptive habits. 
Juniper- berries, and the gum of 
the larch, give urine a fragrant 
ſmeil like that of violets. The 


cones, or female heads of the cy- 
preſs, improperly called cypreſs- 


nuts, are highly aſtringent. Juni- 
per- wood is ſudorific in decoction, 
and fragrant when burnt: for which 
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| purpoſe it is frequently uſed in 
houſes, to prevent peſtilential gif. 

orders, and other inſections. 
Applied externally, the reſins 
particularly tnoſe of the pitch and 
larch trees, are anodyne, deterſive 
and antiſeptic, By its bitterneſ, 
the oil of juniper eſfectually de. 
ſtroys worms. A decoction in milk, 
of the nuts or feeds of the wild 
pine, otherwiſe called pinealter, or 
of the extremities of the branches 
pulled in ſpring, is ſaid, with a 
proper regimen, to cure the moſ 
confirmed and inveterate ſcurvy, 
A decoction of juniper-berries, is 
proper for fortifying the ſtomach; 
that of the wood is employed, like 
a decoction of ſaſſafras, to promote 


ſweat, and purify the blood. The 
ſame medicine, with crude anti- 


mony, Cures that ſtage of ihe vene. 
real diſeaſe, in which the face is 


entirely covered over with ulcerous 


puſtules. Half an ounce of Venice 
turpentine, mixed in a elyſter, pre- 
vents a mortification in putrid and 
contagious dyſenteries, The ſame 
ſubſtance is ſpecific in ſuppreſſions 
t 17D 

From the ſeeds, or nuts of the 
cultivated pine, is drawn by ex- 
preſſion an oil, which is equal, in 
point of excellence, to that obtain- 
ed from hazel- nuts. Theſe ſame 
nuts, or kernels, are frequently 
ſerved up in deſerts, during the 
winter-ſeaſon, in Italy; formerly 
they were uſed in medicine in this 
country; but of late yea, the 
piſtacia nuts have been generally 
ſubſtituted in their place. Of the 


ſoft white ſubſtance, commonly 
called alburnum, which, in trees, 


lies betwixt the wood and inner 
bark, the Swedes prepare a * 
khat 


. 
dat is eſteemed a great delicacy, 
ad much uſed in ſpring. In times 
of ſcarcity, a ſort of bread is made 
of the bark. . | 

Of juniper-berries, and the tops 
of the branches of a ſpecies of Ca- 
gadian pitch-tree, is prepared a 
jery ſafe and wholeſome wine. 

The wood of theſe plants is 
tender, light, not liable to corrupt, 
of a fragrant ſmell, and beautiful 
reddiſh colour. - 'The wood of the 
yew-tree is very hard, pliant, ſuſ- 
ceptible of a good poliſh, and poſ- 
ſelles a red colour, which, for 
beauty, may vie with any of the 
foreign woods. 

The white Canadian pines, ſays 
Charlevoix, ſhoot out, at the upper 
extremity, a kind of muſhroom, 
which the natives call Guor/gue, 
and uſe with ſucceſs againſt diſ- 


orders of the breaſt, and in dyſen- 


teries. 

Of the four ſorts of Canadian 
firs, enumerated by the ſame au- 
thor, the white prickly ſort, and 
that called La Peruſſe, are excel- 
lent for maſts, eſpecially the firſt, 
which is alſo extremely fit for car- 


penter's work, | 


The ſort, termed La Peruſſe, is 


gummy, but yields not a quantity 


ſuficient to be made uſe of; its 
wood remains long in the ground 
without rotting, which renders it 
extremely fit for paling, or inclo- 


fares, The bark is excellent for | 
the trees in queſtion were ſo lu- 


crative æ commodity, that the plan- 


tanners, and the Indians make a 
dye of it, reſembling that of a 
Turky blue. 

The branches of the white and 
black ſpruce-firs, are uſed by the 


inhabitants of North-America, in 


making their ſpruce-beer ; from 
Which circumſtance the trees ob- 


| 


| 
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tained their name. 

The iſland of Cyprus is faid to 
have received its name from the 
cypreſs- trees, which grow there in 
very great abundance. 

The timber of the horizontal 
cypreſs, a native of the Levant, is 
ſaid to reſiſt worms, moths, and 
all putrefaction; and to laſt many 
centuries. The coffins in which 
the Athenians uſed to bury their 
heroes, were made, ſays Thucy- 
dides, of this wood, as were like- 
wiſe the cheſts containing the 
Egyptian mummies. The doors 
of St. Peter's church, at Rome, 
were originally of the ſame mate- 
rial. Theſe, after laſting eleven 
hundred years, at the end of which 
time they diſcovered not the fmall- 
elt tendency to corruption, were 
removed by the order of Pope Eu- 
genius the fourth, and gates of 
braſs ſubſtituted in their place. 
Te ſame tree is by many emi- 
nent authors recommended as im- 
proving and meliorating the air by 
its balſamic and aromatic exhala- 
tions; upon which account, many 


of the antient phyficians of the 


eaſtern countries uſed to ſend their 
patients, who were troubled with- 
weak lungs, to the iffand of Can- 
dia, where theſe trees grew in 
great abundance, and where, from 
the ſalubrious: air alone, very few 
failed of a perfect eure. 

In the fame iſtana, ſays Miller, 


' tations were called Dos Filie, the 
"felling of one of them | being. 
reckoned a daughter's portion. 

| Cypreſs, ſays Mr. Pococke, is 


the only tree that grows towards 
the top of Mount Lebanon, and 
being 
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being nipped by the cold, does not 
3 ſpirally, but like a ſmall 
Oak. 

The leaves of common ſavin, a 
ſpecies of juniper, are much uſed 
by farriers for deſtroying worms in 
horſes. | 

The red wood of Bermudas Ce- 
dar, the Juniperus Bermudiana of 
Linnzus, commonly known in 
England by the name of cedar 
wood, is uſed for making pencils, 
as likewiſe for wainſcotting rooms, 
and making ſtair-caſes. It is re- 
markable that the worms are never 
found to eat the bottoms of veſ- 
ſels built with this wood, as they 
do thoſe built with oak; ſo that 
for the uſe of the Weſt India ſeas, 


cedar ſhips are preferable to all 


Others ; but they are not equally 
fit to be employed as ſhips of war; 
the wood being ſo brittle as to ſplit 
to pieces with a cannon- ball. 
The peaſants in Switzerland, 
make torches for burning, of the 
wood of a mountain pine, which 
grows naturally in that country, 
and is hence denominated the torch 
ine. 
5 Cedar of Lebanon is the Pinus 
Cedrus of Linnzus, and the Larix 
Cedrus of Tournefort. The truth 
is, that this curious tree bears the 
leaves of the larch ; but as the fir, 
pine, larch, and cedar, are all ar- 
ranged by Linnzus, under the ge- 
nus Pinus, he could not, without 
erecting a new genus, make the 
cedar in any other reſpect, con- 


need with the larch, than as they 


| againſt all 


| 


| 
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were both ſpecies of the ſaws 
genus. 

The wood of this celebrated 
tree, which grows naturally on 
Mount Libanus, in Syria, and no 
where elfe, is accounted proof 

Argen of animal 
bodies; and ſaid to yield an oil, 
excellent for preſerving books and 
writings. It is thought by Lord 
Bacon, to continue found a thou. 
ſand years. The ſtatue of Diana, 
in the famous temple at Epheſus, 
is affirmed to have been of this va. 
luable material, as was moſt of the 
timber-work of that wonderful 
ſtructure. In the temple of Apollo, 
at Utica, there was found cedar. 
wood near two thouſand years old, 

The largeſt cedar, mentioned by 
Dr. Pococke, meaſured twenty- 
four feet in circumference. 

For particulars concerning this 
curious plant, the reader 1s refer- 
red to e Rauwolf's, Le 
Brun's, and Maundrel's Travels. 

The wood of a pitch- tree, with 
an erect fruit, which the natives 
of Provence term Serento, 1s pre- 
ferred to every other, for making 
violins, and other ſtringed muſical 
inſtruments. 

CONTORT. E, from cox, to- 
gether, and zorgueo, to twiſt; twiſt 
ed plants. The name of the thir- 
tieth order in Linnæus's Frag- 
ments of a Natural Method, con- 
ſiting of plants which have 2 
ſingle petal that is twiſted, or 


| 


bent towards one fide, 
g 
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ill 


the winter. - 
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Plants with twiſted Flo wers, having froe Stamina, and one Sole 


Linnzan Genera. | | Engliſh Names. 
Grhera. 5 
Ecbites. 
Car denias OTH 
Cenipa. K . | 
Microcnemum. 1 
Nerium, — — F or Roſe- Bay. 
Prripl asg. — — Wan Silk. 
Lauauol fia. N of | 
Tabernamont ana. 1 bot | 
uc. | — Periwinkle. 
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| Plant . raw goes . having foe — and carte any 


| pager Frag, Wig „ 

4 N — | — Sw low-wort 

Comeraria. . „lis : t M Jai > hogs 

Ceropegia. n nd e 

Put A tu Ee 

Keßelia. 

jo and, 87720357 the Plants wil! genera, pulpy, and 6 . 
mods 31 of this Or P | leat. 

. | 1 „ Baanchzs are ſometimes 
This Oe, futniſhes RL grobe“ | placed alternate, ſometimes. oppo- 
and fat ſucculent plants, ſome of {fite. In cynancham, ceropegia, aud 
which retain their leaves during | Virginian-ſilk, the branches are 


The herbaceous ve- 
getables in this order are generally , 
perennial. 

The RooTs are ſometimes 
branching 3 but commonly fleſhy, | 
ſuceulent, and garniſhed... with 
fibres, or firings, like thoſe ＋ . 


hinz. 


my 4 COS Ik 
The, STEMS, 6 roup —— mY 


en like thoſe of convolvulus, 
to the left, in a direction oppoſite 
to the et diurnal motion of 
the ſun. 

Ihe Bups are of a conic form, 
and naked, or without ſcales: 
The Leaves. are ſometimes al- 
raf. fende, —— oppoſite 


ap uin z and not ſe e 
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the ſtem in whirls. They are at-] The Frowzx-cur is compoſes 
tached to the branches by a cylin- | of one leaf, divided almoſt to the 
drical foot-ſtalk, which is ſhort, | baſe into five unequal ſegments 
and frequently united to the foot- | or parts, which embrace each other, 
ſtalk of the oppoſite leaf. In the | and are permanent; that is, accom. 
genus /apelia, which conſiſts en- pany the ſeed-bud to its maturity. 
tirely of fat ſucculent plants, the] In the genus cerbera, the flower. 
leaves are nothing elſe than certain | cup conſiſts of five diſtinQ ſpreag. 
protuberances of a conic form, that | ing ſpear-ſhaped leaves. 
are produced on the ſides of the} The CoroLLa, or painted inner 
branches, and ſpread open hori- | cover of the flower, conſiſts of one 
zontally, ending in acute points. | petal, which in the different ge. 
In ſome other genera of this order, | nera, is bell, ſalver, funnel, or 
when the ftalks are very old, the | wheel-ſhaped,” e 

leaves become ſo ſmall, as fre-“ The Liu, or upper ſpreading 
quently to elude the fight. At] part of the petal, is generally di- 
the origin of the foot ſtalk of the | vided into five equal parts, which 
leaves, in ſome ſpecies of dog's- | are ſlightly bent, or twiſted to the 
bane, and ſwallow-wort, are pro- | left, and embrace, or enfold each 
duced two or three very ſmall | other, like the petals of the mal. 
fi palæ, or ſcales, on each fide of | low-tribe. -Yide Col uuxIT Rx. 
the branches. Two pretty large] The Tus, or lower hollow part I ©? 
ſcales, of the ſame kind, are obſer- | of the petal, is generally long, and 1 
ved in ſome ſpecies of tabernæmon-cylindrical; fometimes chub-fhaped, Iſl ber, 
tana. Alas in cerbera; and nôt ſeldom want. fam 
The defenfive and offenſive wea- | ing, as in ſwallow-wort, dog's tal, 
pons in this order are a downy ſort | bane, Virginian-filk, and fome Ii *"* 
of pubeſcence, and ſimple, or fork- | others. thr NS" 
ed prickles, which, in ſome ge-] In ſeveral flowers of this, order, de! 
nera, iſſue from the wings, or an- | the petal is accompanied with that I Pr 
_ les, of the leaves. I ſpecies of ſuperfluity termed by bo 
The Frowns are hermaphro» |'botanifts ne2arium. In the differ- i Ia 
dite, and ſtand either ſingly upon | ent genera, however, it aſſumes © ® 
© their foot-ſtalks, as in periwinkle; very, different appearances. In In 
or are collected into umbels, and | oleander, it is a ſhoft- crown di- * 
_ cluſters, corymbi; as in raberne- | vided into a number of capillary I ® 
montana, and cameraria. | Theſe | ſegments, which ſeem rent, or torn, i I 
- bunches, or collections of flowers, | and terminate the tube of the pe- th 
ſometimes tetminate the branches, tal. In fapelia, it is a; ſtar com- 
as in red jaſmine; ſometimes pro- poſed of five rays, with ragged b 
| ceed from the angles of the branches, | points, which furround the organs t 
or leaves, as in zabernementana, of generation. In echites, and !a- i © 
and echites, and ſometimes ſtand at | bernemontana,- it conſiſts of © five 
- the fide of the wings, -without |glands which are placed round the ÞÞ * 
_ -— HRuthig From them, as in ſwallew- germen, or ſeed-bud. In cynanchan ; 
t 


— 
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"wort, Papelia, Virgitian-ilkz and it fnds Heh in the centre of the 


* enanchums flower. 
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qower. In Virginian-filk, it is very 
mall, cut into - five indentments, 
or teeth, at the brim, and ſurrounds 
the chaps, faux, of the petal, In 
dop's-bane, it is compoſed of five 


ſmall oval bodies, which riſe from | 


he bottom of the flower, and ſur- 
round the ſeed- bud. Laſtly, in 
wallow-wort, the nectarium is com- 
poſed of five fingular ear-ſhaped 
bodies, placed within the petals, 
fom the bottom of each of which 
iſues a ſharp horn, bent towards 
the parts of generation, and re. 
ſembling a filament without its top. 
Befides this very ſingular appear- 
ance, the male and female organs 
are entirely eclipſed by means of a 
ſealy covering which opens every 
way, and is termed by Linnzus, 
urpuſculum truncatum. 

The STAMINA are five in num- 
ber, ſhort, equal, attached at the 
ſame height to the tube of the pe- 


tal, alternate with its diviſions, | 


and oppoſite to thoſe of the calix. 

The Ax THERE, or tops, are 
generally exec, and frequently ap- 
proach ſo as to form a compact 
body, in the middle of the flower. 
In oleander, they are arrow-ſhaped, 
and terminated by a long thread, 
In dog's-bane, they are divided in 
two at the baſe; and in /apel/ia, 
or ſucculent ſwallow-wort, they are 
lender, and faſtened on each fide 
the filament. * 

Gardenia, and ſwallow - wort, 
have no filaments; in the latter, 
the tops are inſerted into the ſcaly 
covering mentioned above. 

The Sggp- Buy is either ſingle, 
as in oleander, or double, as in 
periwinkle. In genipa, gardenia, 
and microcnemum, it is placed below 


: firſt, and 
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The Sryrr is wanting, or ſcarce 
perceptible, in plants of the ſecoi d 
ſection ; ſingle in thoſe of the 
generally common to two . 
ſeed-buds. £0 | 
The Sricua, or ſummit of the 


ſtyle, is frequently double, as in 


periwinkle, and red jaſmine. 
The SEED-VESSEL in ſome ge- 
nera, is a pulpy fruit, of the berry 
and cherry kind; as in genipa, 
rauwolfia, and cerbera; but moſt 
frequently that ſpecies termed by 
Linnæus, conceptaculum, and folli- 
culus, which has one valve, or ex- 
ternal incloſure, opens lengthways 
on one fide, and has not the ſeeds 
faſtened to it. Two of theſe dry 
fruits, with a fingle cell, compoſe 
the ſeed-veſſel of moſt plants of 
this order. | | 
The ſeed-veſlel in gardenia, 18 
a dry berry; in microcuemum, A 
capſule with two cells. 
The Sepvs are generally nume 
rous, and in ſeveral genera crown» 
ed with a long pappus, or downy 
wing, hike that of the compound 
flowers, by means of which they 
eaſily diſperſe, and ſow themſelves, 
This down is particularly conſpi- 
cuous in dog's-bane, ſwallow-wort, 
ſapelia, Virginian-ſilk, echires, and 
oleander. 15 4 
The plants of this order being 
cut, emit a juice which is gene- 
rally milky, as in dog's-bane ; 
ſometimes of a greeniſh white, as 
in {wallow-wort, and periwinkle. 
From the circumitance of their 
abounding in this milky juice, the 
greateſt part are deemed poiſon- 
ous z repeated obſervations having 
eſtabliſhed this aphoriſm, that, 
milky plants, except thoſe of the 


the receptacle, or ſeat of the flower, 
Jide GERMEN inferum, 


plain compound flowers, as the 
Wh. = dangelion, 
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dandelion, and nipple-wort, are 


O 


with ſuch ſharpneſs and violence, 


generally of a baneful deſtruQtive | as to cauſe bloody-fluxes that prove brancl 


nature, and ought, at leaſt, to. be mortal. The leaves are a poiſon difagr 
adminiftered with caution. The | to dogs, wolves, and other ani. indica 
moſt dangerous plants in this order | mals. relate 
are the following, rauwolfa, cer- Common ſwallow-wort is fre. Wik*? 
bera, red-jaſmine, tabernemontana, | quently called tame-poiſon, ſrom ſome 
Virginian-ſilk, dog's-bane, nan- its ſuppoſed virtue. The root, wat! 


chum, and ceropegia. 

With reſpect to their ſenſible 
qualities, they are bitter, particu 
larly the ſeeds, roots, and bark, 
in which reſides their principal 
virtue, An infuſion of any of theſe 
parts in cold water, taken 1n very 
{mall quantity, is innocent, and 


which is the only part uſed in me. 
dicine, is alexipharmic, ſudoriße, Wt ſt 
and opening; in malignant fever, 
the decoction of an ounce in a pint 
of common water, is ſaid to be 
preferable to ſcorzonera. 

The falſe, or baſtard ipecacuanha, 
a poiſonous root brought out of 


Purgative ; if the doſe is augment- America for the true ipecacuanha, Ing 
ed, it becomes emetic ; and, if {till | and ſometimes unhappily admi- and 
increaſed, mortal. niſtered as ſuch, is the root of ai tk 
The milky juice which flows | ſpecies of ſwallow-wort, termed by ink 
from the ſtalks and leaves of all the |Linnzus, aſclepias caraſſavica, The the 
ſpecies of dog's-bane, is ſuppoſed two roots, however, may be eaſily i tc 
to be hurtful, if taken inwardly ; [diſtinguiſhed ; that of the baſtard {pe 
but does not raiſe bliſters on the kind is compoſed of a great num- IM 9? 
ſkin, as the juice of ſpurge, and |ber of ſmall fibres; whereas the tr 
other acrid plants. | true plant of that name has jointed iſ 
The down, or cotton, which | fleſhy roots, which run deep into te 
ſurrounds the ſeed, is uſed in |the ground. 1 
France for ſtuffing of eaſy chairs, The wood of the ahouai, a ſpe- ® 
and making quilts; which being | cies of cerbera, which grows natu- { 
extremely light and warm, are a rally in Brazil, and the Spaniſh ſ © 
very proper covering for perſons | Weſt-Indies, ſtinks moſt abomina- . 


afflicted with the gout. 

Egyptian dog's- bane, with ſpiked 
flowers, grows plentifully. near 
Alexandria, and produces a cotton, 
or down, which is uſed as fur, to 
adora the robes of perſons of qua- 
lity. The leaves of this plant, 
ſays Lemery, being ſtamped, and 
applied as a cataplaſm, are reckon- 
ed proper to reſolve cold tumours. 
'The juice makes the hair come off; 
and uſed externally, is a remedy 
for diforders of the ſkin ; but given 
inwardly, is a potion ; for it purges 


bly ; and the ſeeds, or kernels, are 
a ſtrong emetic poiſon, The In- 
dians know of no antidote to expel 
this poiſon, and are ſo cautions, 
that they never uſe the wood of 
the tree for fuel. 

- Roynd-leaved Montpelier ſcam- 
mony, a ſpecies of cynanchun, 
abounds with a milky juice, which 
is of a purgative nature, and when 
concreted, has been frequently fold 
for true Aleppo ſcammony. 


All the ſpecies of roſe-bay, or 
oleander, are ſuppoſed to have 2 
* poiſon: 


tracted. 


co 

ſonous quality; the larger 
branches, when burnt, emit a very 
difagreeable ſmell, which generally 
ndicates ſomething noxious. Galen 
relates, that the common oleander, 
ken internally, is deadly; and 
ome late obſervations have evinced, 
that the water in which the leaves 
are macerated, is a mortal poiſon : 


fats, more noxious qualities have 
heen aſcribed to this genus of 
plants than fall to its ſhare, The 
honey about Trebiſond is reckoned | 
yery unwholſome ; occaſioned, as 
ſome ſuppoſe, by the bees extract- 
ing it from the flowers of the ole- 
ander; but this is entirely a miſ- 
take; for, Tournefort has fully 
informed us, that it is not from 
the flowers of oleander, but trom 
thoſe of the chamerhododendros, a 
ſpecies of dwarf roſe-bay, that the 
noxious juice in queſtion is ex 


Dr. Haſſelquiſt, in his Travels 
to the Eaſt, obſerves, that oleander 
grows in great abundance in Egypt, 
and the eaſtern countries, and pol- 
ſeſſes all the qualities of the tree 
of the righteous, commemorated 
by David, in the firſt pſalm. 

The bark of a ſpecies of Ma- 
labaroleander, termed codaga-pala, 
by the natives, is mentioned by 


Adanſon, as a ſpecific in violent 


dyſenteries. 


to ſheep. Notwithſtanding theſe 


The milky juice of all the ſpecies | 


of red jaſmine, is extremely cauſtic. 
If, in cutting off any of the branches 
of theſe plants, the knife is nat 
immediately cleaned, the juice will 
ſuddenly corrode it, and in a very 
little time, turn the blade almoſt 
black. The ſame ſubſtance drop- 


| ped on linnen, has the effect of the 


—— —_— 
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ſtrongeſt aqua-fortis, IJ 

The powdered bark of a ſpecies 
of African ſwallow-wort, termed 
by the natives be:del/ar, mixed with 
charcoal of the ſame root, is an 
excellent cauſtic, An infuſion in 
cold water, of this root, is employed 
with ſucceſs, againſt the bites of 
ſerpents, and other venomous crea- 
tures. | | 4 

CONUS, a cone. A ſpecies of 
fruit, or ſcaly ſeed · veſſel, ſo termed 
by Tournefort, and other botaniſts. 
Linnzus has ſubſtituted STROBILUS 
in its place, which ſee. 

CORCULUM, a diminutive, 
from cor, the heart ; a little heart. 
The eſſence of a ſeed, and principle 
of life of the future plant, attached 
to, and contained within the lobes. 
It conſiſts of two parts, termed by 
Linnzus Plumula, and Roftellum. 
The former is the radicula of Grew, 
and other naturaliſts. Yide Pu- 
MULA, and ROSTELLUM. 

The Corculum is, in fact, th: 
embryo of the future vegetable; 
and is attached by two trunks of 
veſſels, to the lobes, at their union. 


The firſt of its two parts mounts 


upwards, and becomes the trunk, 
The other ſtrikes into the ground, 


and 1s the rudiment of the root. 


The lobes and heart of the ſeed are 
diſtinctly viſible in the bean, and 
other ſeeds of that claſs, eſpecially 
after remaining ſome time in water, 
or earth. Fide CoTYLEDON, GitER=- 
MINATIO, and VEGETATIO. 

The principle of life is ſeated 
either at the ſummit, or baſe of 
the ſeed. From this circumſtance 
are conſtructed the two firſt claſſes 


ing trees and ſhrubs only. 


in Cæſalpinus's Method, contain- 


H 4 


COROLLA, 
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COROLLA, a wreath, or little purſlane, ruellia, and bell. flower: 
crown, Linnæus's name for the | which generally have both covers, 
beautiful painted leaves of the | are found occaſionally to loſe the 
flower, which ſtand within the | petals, but never the calix, How 
calix, or cup, and are ſupported | then am I to proceed ? Apply the 
by it. rule mentioned above. I do ſo, 
This conſpicuous and principal | and finding the diviſions of the only 
part of the fruQtification, is de- | cover that is preſent, to ſtand op- 
fined to be the expanſion, or con- poſite to the ſtamina, I conclude 
tin uation, of the fine inner bark of | that cover to be the calix. 
the plant, and conſiſts of two parts, | That the rule juſt mentioned, is 
the peta), and zefarium ; the laſt | founded jn the natural ſituation of 
of which, however, is rather a | the parts in queſtion, will appear, 
ſtriking ſuperfluity, or occaſional | by examining any number of com- 
appendage, than a neceſſary part | plete flowers 1n the fourth and fifth 
of every flower. | : claſſes of Linnæus's Sexual Method. 
The petals, ſays Tournefort, are In the former of theſe claſſes, the 
thoſe leaves which generally excel | number four, in the other, the 
the other parts of the plant jn number five, is predominant ; and, 
beauty, and colour, and never, as both covers are preſent, the op- 
like the flower- cup, become a cover, | poſition and alternation alluded to 
or veſſel, to the ſeed. become diſtinctly viſible. | 
Theſe characters ſerve in moſt | The petal, which, as we have 0. 
Caſes to diſtinguiſh the corolla from | ſaid, conſtitutes the principal part pe 
the calix; but the petals, as in [of the corolla, ſurrounds both or- a 
cr pe are not always co- gans of generation; and conſiſts tu 
Joured; and the tube of the petal, | either of ane piece, as in lilly of fi 
in the genus /e/ago, incloſes, or in- | the valley; or of many, as in the P 
volves, the ſeed. In ſuch doubtful | tulip. In the firſt caſe, it is called 
Caſes as theſe, we muſt have re- a monopetalous corolla; in the ſe- 0 
courſe to a more certain mark of | cond, polypetalous, from the Greek { 
1 
| 


diſtinction; and it is this: The |numerals, one and many, com- 
petals, and ſtamina, are always | pounded with petal, a word of the 
ranged alternately ; the diviſions | ſame origin. A flower which has 
of the calix and ſtamina are placed | no petals, is termed by botaniſts, 
oppoſite, This rule determines | apetalous. Yide ArETALus Flos. 
with preciſion, in ſuch flowers as | The lower hollow part of a co- 
want either the calix, or petals. { rolla of one petal is called the tube; 
Thus, ia pellitory, wild orach, and | the upper ſpreading part, the 
nettle, one of the two covers is limb; the qpening of the tube, the 
wanting. Which is it? Am I to] chaps, or jaws, faux. Vide Tus, 
infer that the fingle cover preſent | LiwBus, and Faux. | 
is the corolla, becauſe the finer and | A bell-ſhaped flower, corolla cam- 
more principal part? Nothing panulata, conſiſts of one petal, 
would be more erroneous than ſuch | which is regular, hollow like a 
an inference; many flowers, as water- bell, and nearly of the ſame 0 
R . through- 


wnguic, The upper 1; preading part, 
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groughout. Of this kind are 
bind-weed, deadly night - ſhade, 
dog's-bane, and bell-flower. Lin · 
nus affirms, that the bell-ſhaped 

tal wants the tube. I ſhould 
ather be inclined to aſſert, that 
+ wants the limb, or upper ſpread- 
ing part ; for if tube means any 
thing, it muſt mean ſomething 
hollow. | 

A funnel-ſhaped flower, corolla 
infundibuliformis, has one regular 
petal, whoſe limb is ſhaped like a 
cone, and ſtands upon a long tube. 
Tobacco, oleander, thorn-apple, 
and hen-bane, furniſh examples, 

A falver-ſhaped flower, corolla 
hypocraterifermis, has a plain, or 
fat ſpreading limb, ſtanding on a 
ſhort tube, as in periwinkle, baſtard 
lychnis, and andre/ace. 

A wheel-ſhaped flower, corolla 
rotata, conſifts of a ſingle regular 
petal, which, like the former, has 
a flat, or plain limb, but wants the 
tube altogether. This is exempli- 
fied in borage, looſe-ſtrife, pim- 
pernel, and mullein. 

A gaping-flower, corolla ringens, 
conſiſts of one irregular petal, 
ſhaped ſometimes like a maſque, as 
in birth-wort, and ſometimes ter 
minated by a tube below, and di- 
vided into two lips above; as in 
lion's-tail, and dead nettle. The 
gap, or opening between the two 
lips, is termed by Linnæus, ridtus, 
a gaping, or grinning, The upper 
lip is wanting in germander. 

Moſt of the flowers in the claſs 
Didynamia of Linnzus, are of the 
gaping kind. 

The lower tapering part of each 
petal, in a flower, conſiſting of 
many petals, is termed the claw, 
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the lamina. Vide Uncvis, and 
LAMINA. | | 
A croſs-ſhaped flower, corolla cru- 
ciformis, conſiſts of four petals that 
are nearly equal, and ſpread at top 
upon claws the length of the calix, 
in form of a croſs. It is exemph- 
fied in ſtock july. flower, moon- 
wort, lady's- ſmock, candy - tuft, 
and the other flowers of the claſs 
Tetradynamia of Linnæus. | 

A pea-bloom, or butterfly ſhaped 
flower, corolla papilionacea, is com- 
poſed of four or five irregular pe- 
tals; the uppermoſt of which re- 
ſembling a ſtandard, is termed 
dexillum; the lowermoſt, ſometimes 
divided in two, reſembles the keel 
of a ſhip, and is called carina; 
the two ſide petals, termed alæ, or 
wings, ſtand ſingle, involve the 
keel, and are generally furniſhed 
at their origin with two appen- 
dages, reſembling ears, Yide VEx- 
ILLUM, ALZ, Oc. 

The term is exemplified in pea, 
lupin, vetch, laburnum, and the 
other flowers in the claſs Diadelphia 
of Linnzus. Theſe flowers, from 
the nature of their fruit, were lon 
denominated leguminous. Cordus 
was the firſt who diſtinguiſhed them 
by the name of papilionaceous, 
from their obyious reſemblance to 
a butter-fly, 

- Laflly, an irregular flower, pro- 
perly ſo called, conſiſts of ſeveral 
irregular and diffimilar petals, 
which are generally accompanied 
with a nedlarium. Of this kind 
are the aconite, violet, fumatory, 
lark-ſpur, bee flower, orchis, frax- 
inella, balſam, and ſome others. 

The number of petals is deter- 

mined from the baſe of the corolla ; 


the number of {egments, or divi- 
| : fions, 
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ſions, from the middle of the limb, 
or upper ſpreading part of the pe 
tal. Rivinus's rule on this head, 
is to reckon as many petals, as the 
parts into which tne flower, when 
it falls, refolves itſelf. By this 
criterion, which ſeems, in general, 
to be very exact, are the flowers of 
wood-forrel, ſpeedwell, pimpernel, 
wild-roſemary, and rrientalis, diſ- 
covered to confift of one petal, 
though the diviſions are ſo deep, 
and ſlightly connected, that they 
aſſume the appearance of ſo many 
diſtinct petals.— Exception. The 
flower of Vaccinium Oxyceccus, is 
reſolved into four diſtinct leaves, 
which formerly were one. 

Tournefort reckons the flowers 
of the mallow- tribe monopetalous : 
Linnæus, pentapetalous. 

Of poly petalous flowers, ſome 
conſiſt of two petals, as enchanter's 
night-ſhade, and commeſina; ſome 
have three, as Virginian ſpider- 
wort, and water- ſoldier; ſome four, 
as ſtock july-flower, and the other 
croſs- ſliaped flowers; ſome five, as 
marit-marigold, pæony, and the 
umbelliferous flowers; others fix, 
as tulip, lilly, and May-apple ; 
ſome nine, as tulip-tree, and a 
ſpecies of tea, according to Dr. Hill; 
and ſome conſiſt of an indefinite 
number ; as water-lilly, and globe 
ranunculus. | 

Segments, or diviſions, are very 
frequent in flowers of one petal, 
which generally have their limb, 
or upper ſpreading part, cut into 
five, In flowers that have more 
than one petal, theſe diiiiions are 
more rarely to be found. The 
following, are among the moſt re- 
markable inſtances of this kind; 
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ſhade, have each petal divided in 
two; Holoſteum, and hypecoum, in 
three; campion, in four; and ba- 
ſtard-rocket, in five. 

In reſpect to figure, the petal 
are either waved, as in ſuperb lilly; 
plaited, as in bind-weed ; rowled, 
or turned back, as in ſow-.bread, 
and climbing African aſparagus; 
or twiſted and bent to one ſide, ag 
in ſwallow-wort, oleander, peri. 
winkle, Virginian-ſilk, and the 
remaining genera of the natural 
order Contorte. Vide CONTORTx£&, 

In Trientalis, the petals lie over 
one another like tiles; one ſide of 
each folding over the next towards 
the right. In gentian, the petals, 
before they are unfolded, lie over 
each other, in a direction contrary 
to the ſun. 

In reſpect to equality, the petals 
aad ſegments are either equal, when 
the parts are equal in figure, mag- 
nitude, and proportion ; as 1n prim- 
roſe; regular, as in ſtock july. 


when the parts anſwer in propor- 
tion, but not in magnitude, as in 
flowering-ruſh ; or irregular, when 
the parts of the limb differ in figure, 
magnitude, or proportion, as in 
aconite, lupine, and dead-nettle, 
The margin, or brim of the pe- 
tals, is either ſawed, as in linden- 
tree, and water plantain ; beautt- 
fully fringed, as in bog-bean, rue, 
and Indian creſs; notched, crenata, 
as in flax; jagged, or indented at 
the bottom of each divifion, as in 
round leaved water pimperael, and 
iron- wood; or covered with a fine 


ſpecies of St. Jobn's-wort. 
In lilly, thorn, and &runs/el/a, 


Enickweed, and enchanter's night 
2 


the corolla is very long; in cen- 
y 
tac ul us, 


flower, and borrage; unequal, 


downy hair, as in bog- bean, and a 


are inſerted, each by its claw, into 
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untulus, and currant - tree, very 
ort. 1 | 
ike baſe of the corolla is gene- 
rally placed cloſe to the flower-cup, 
if there be one; in a very few ge- 
nera, as marvel of Peru, tuberous 
moſchatel, and greater wild bur- 
net, the ſeed-bud is interjected be 
twixt them. 

With reſpe&t to duration, the 
petals ſometimes fall off imme- 
diately after their expanſion, as 
in herb- ch riſtopher, and meadow- 
rue; ſometimes wither on the ſtalk, 
without dropping, as in bell-flower, 
orchis, cucumber, gourd, and bry- 
ony ; ſometimes continue till the 
fruit has attained maturity, as in 
water-lilly ; but moſt commonly fall 
off with the ſtamina, and other | 
parts of the flower, before the 
ripening of the fruit. 

In all the plants where the calix 
makes no part of the ſeed-bud, bur 
is ſeparated from it, the corolla, 
when attached to the former, con- 
ſiſts of ſeveral diſtinct pieces; and 
the calix is always of one leaf. 

This aphoriſm being previouſly 
eſtabliſhed, ſerves to aſcertain the 
inſertion of the corolla in plants, 
where, as in the roſe, apple, and 
medlar, the calix makes part of 
the ſeed-bud, and it is impoſſible 
to decide by the eye, whether the 
corolla is attached to the calix, or 
the common receptacle. In ſuch 
caſes we muſt be guided by ana- 
logy; and if the flower conſiſts of 
many petals, conclude that they 


the calix; if of one petal only, into 

the common receptacle, | 
Among the moſt ſtriking ſingu- 

larities in the ſituation of the petals, 
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lon, in which the corolla, as well 
- Wh are placed under the ſeed- 
ud. 
In aſſimilating the animal, and 
vegetable kingdoms, Linnzus di- 
ſtinguiſhes the corolla by the name 
of auleum floris, or the palace, in 
which the nuptials of the plant are 
celebrated. Vide Phil. Bot. p. 92. 
In the diflerent ſpecies of winter- 
green, tobacco, gentian, ſpeed- 
well, geranium, hyacinth, narciſ- 
ſus, ſcabious, primroſe, bog- bean, 
andromeda, and wWhortle-berries, 
the petals differ confiderably in 
point of figure. | 

Nor is this part of the flower, in 
plants of the ſame genus, more 
certain or fixed, with reſpect to 
number; ſome ſpecies of ranun- 
culus, and hellebore, have five pe- 
tals; others, an indefinite number; 
ſea-pink has generally five petals ; 
a particular ſpecies has only one; 
ſome ſpecies of fumatory have two; 
athers, four petals. In caſſava, 
and papaw, iwo exotic plants, a 
variation, in point of number, 1s 
obſerved in the ſame ſpecies. 

Theſe varieties of the petals, 
with reſpect to figure and number, 
afford no deſpicable marks of di- 
ſtinction in diſcriminating the ſpe- 
cies; although it muſt be acknow- 
ledged, that being derived from a 
principal part of fructification, ſuch 
characters ought not, in ſtrict pro- 
priety, to be employed. Marks cf 
this kind, however, are frequently 
made uſe of by Linnæus, and that 
in dire& contradiction to his own 
principles, which eſtabliſh, that 
the characters of the ſpecies ought 
to be taken from the parts that are 
totally unconneRed with thoſe of 


may be reckoned that of eriocau- 


fruckification. 


In 
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In gentian, ſays Linnzus, after 


the learned Haller, the ſpecies can- 
not be diſtinguiſhed, without call- 
ing in the afhilance of the flower, 
which is ſubject to conſiderable va- 
riations, being either bell, funnel, 
or wheel ſhaped, and cut 1nto four, 
five, or eight ſegments, or divi- 
ſions. | 

The African geraniums are di- 
ftinguiſhed from the European 
plants of the ſame genus, not more 
remarkably by the union of the 


Ramina, than by the irregularity ' 


of the petals. 


From luxuriancy of nouriſhment, 
the petals are more ſubject to 
change, and conſequently leſs to 
be depended upon, than either the 
ſtamina, or calix Hence their 
multiplication 1n double flowers, 
which, though, in effect, ſo many 
monſters in the vegetable kingdom, 
attract the ſole attention of the 
floriſt, and furniſh ſuch exquiſite 


pleaſure, by the beautiful variety | 


| 


of their colours. Vide PlENus 
Flos, and MuLTiPLicaTus Fos. 

For a deſcription of the ſtructure, 
and ſingularities of the other occa- 
ſional appendage of the corolla, 
called by Linnezus, NEcrar1umM, 
ſee the term itſelf. | 

-COROLLISTA, from corolla. 
By this name, Lipnzus diſtinguiſhes 
thoſe ſyſtematic botaniſts, who 
have arranged vegetables from the 
tegularity, figure, number, and 
other circumſtances of the petals, 
or beautiful coloured leaves of the 
flower. | 

The heft ſyſtems of this kind 
are thoſe of Rivinus, and Tovurne- 
fort. The former proceeds upon 
the regularity and number of the 


— 


| 


| 


petals ; the latter, with much more | 


regular; I mean, deviates the leaf 


| 
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certainty, 
figure. 

Rivinus's object was to find an 
eaſy, not a natural method; ac. 
cordingly his ſyſtem 1s the mog 


from the principle with which he 
ſets out, of any that has yet been 
publiſhed. 

The authors who have followed 
his method are, 

Koenig, a German, in his ſe. 
cond part of the Vegetable King. 
dom, publiſhed at Baſil, in 4to. in 
1 | | 

Welſch, in 1697, in his Baſis 
Botanica, publiſhed at Leipſic, in 
1697. EP 

Heucher, Profeſſor of Botany, at 
Wittenberg, in his Hortus Wittem- 
bergenſis, publiſhed in 1711. 

Ruppius, in his Flora Jenenſis, 
publiſhed in 1718. This inge- 
nious botaniſt improved greatly 
upon Rivinus's Method, particu- 
larly in his arrangement of the 
compound flowers, | 

Chriſtian Knaut, in his Metho- 
dus Plantarum Genuina, publiſbed 
at Hall, in Saxony, in 1716. 
Knaut's method is that of Rivinus, 
inverſed; the number of petals, 
not their regularity, being the 
leading principle, This botaniſt, 
among other. dogmas equally ſin- 

alar, affirmed that all flowers are 
farnithed with petals; and all ſeeds 
with a covering, or veſlel, 

Gemeinhart, a German, in his 
Catalogus Plantarum circa Laybam, 
publiſhed in 1729. 

Kramer, a German, in his Ten- 
tamen Botanicum, publiſhed at 
Dreſden, in 1728, and reprinted 


þ 


at Vienna, in 1744- | 
Hebenſtreit, Profeſſor of Botany, 


Aab 


on their regularity aud I. 


Diſſertationes ac Definitiones Plan- 


ze taken from Linnæus's Sexual 


| indigena, publiſhed at Leipſic, in 


c 0 


10 Leipfic, in a work intitled, 


urum, Publiſhed at Leipſic, in 
be | | La; s 8 | | 

n in his Definitiones Plan- 

tarum, publiſhed at Leipſic, in 


53). The claſſes in Ludwig's 


Method, are thoſe of Rivinus. 
The orders, or ſecondary diviſions, 


Syſtem. | 

Wedel, in his Tentamen Bota- 
nicum, publiſhed. in 1747. 

M. Boehmer, in his Flora Lipſiæ 


1750. | 
The two laſt are profeſſed fol low- 
ers of Ludwig's Method, 
Laſtly, Sigeſbeck, in his Bota- 
noſophiæ verioris ſciagraphia, pub- 
liked at Peterſburg, in 1747. 
Among the numerous authors 
who have followed the ingenious, 
accurate, and eaſy method of the 
celebrated Tournefort, are the fol- 
lowing. | ay 
Sherard, an Engliſhman, who, 
in 1639, publiſhed at Amſterdam, 
a rude draught of Tournefort's 
Method, under the title of Schola 
Botanices. In this work, the plants 
are arranged according to the order 
of the Royal Garden, at Paris. 
Father Plumier, in his Nova 
Genera Plantarum Americanarum, 
publiſhed at Paris, in 4to, in 1793. 
Falugi, an Italian, who deſcribed, 
in very elegant Latin verſe, all the 
Genera of Tournefort, in a work 


intitled Proſopopeiz Botanice, | 


publiſhed at Florence, in 1705. 

Marchant, Dodart, Niſſole, Juſ- 
ſieu, and Vaillant, in the Memoirs 
of the Academy of Sciences, at 
Paris, from 1706, to 1740. 


„ 

Mecum Botanicum, publiſhed in 
1710. | 
Barrelier and Feuillé, in 1714. 
Valentine, a German, in his 
Tournefortius Contractus, publiſhed 
at Francfort, in 1715. 

Ripa, an Italian, in a work en- 


. 


titled Hiſtoriæ univerſalis Planta- 


rum conſcribendi propoſitum, pub- 
liſhed at Pavia, in 1718. 
Dillenius, in 1719, in his Flora 
Gifſenſis. 

Pontedera, in 1720, 

Monti, in a work entitled In- 
dices Plantarum varli, printed at 
Bononia, in 1724. 

Michelius, in 1729. 

Fabricius, a German, in a work 
intitled Primitiæ Floræ Butisſba- 
cenſis, publiſhed in 1743. 

Sabbati, in his Sy nopſis Planta- 
rum circa Romam naſcentium, 
publiſhed in 1745. | 

Alfton, Profeſſor of Botany at 
Edinburgh, in his Tyrocinium Bo- 
tanicum, publiſhed at Edinburgh, 
in 1752. To this work is prefixed 


a learned and ſenſible diflertation, 


containing, amongſt other impor- 
tant doctrines, a comparative view 
of the reſpective merits of Tourne- 
fort and Linnzus. 

To theſe may be added the im- 
mortal Boerhaave, who, deſirous to 
have a principal eye, in his method, 
to the conſideration of the fruit, 

combined, in ſome meaſure, the 
different methods of Ray, Hermag- 
nus, and Tournefort, 
| Bernard de Juſſieu, a pupil of 
Tournefort's, is alſo a follower of 
his maſter's method. | 
COROLLULA, a diminutive; 
from corolla, a little wreath, or 
crown, The name given by Lin- 


——_ 


ohren, a German, in his Vade 


nus, to the partial petals, or 
Horits, 


— —— —— ——. ng > 
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florets, in a compound flower. 
Theſe are the Haſculi, and /emiflo/- 
culi of Tournefort. Yide Cou o- 
SITsUsS Flos, and SYNGENESIA. 

CORONA, a crown. The name 
given by ſome botaniſts, to the cir- 
cumference, or margin, of a radiated 
com pound flower. It correſponds 
to the Radius of Linnæus, and is 
exemplifed in the flattongue-ſhaped 


| 8 
CORONA Seminis. Vid: Corn. 


NULA. 

CORONARLE, from corona, 2 
crown. 

The tenth order of plants, in 
Linnzus's Fragments of a Natural 
Method. Under this name, in. 
ſtead of the more obvious one . 
liaceæ, Linnæus collects a great 
number of Genera, moſt of which 


petals, which occupy the margin | furniſh very beautiful garden 1 
of the daiſy, and ſun- flower. flowers. ; gen 
Lift of the Genera contained in this Natural Order. " 
Bon CT 1: . an 
| othi 
Liliaceous Plants with à bulbous Root. ar 
Linnzan Genera. Enzliſh Names. cha 
Albuca, Baſtard Star of Bethlehem. 25 
Cyanella. NEE d ju 
Fritillaria, — — Fritillary, and Crown Imperial. ht 
Helomas. ? a 
Hyacinthus, —— — Hyacinth, | i 
Hypoxis. : LG 2 
Lilium, . — — Lily. ſti 
Melanthium, — — Star- Flower. 
Ornithogalum, — — Star of Bethlehem 0 
Scilla, | —— — — Squill. | 5 10 
Tulipa, — — Tulip. | b 
ECT: 0:N-20 F 
Liliaceous Plants, with fibrous and tuberous, or fleſhy Roots. p 
Agave, — American Aloe, mw * 
Aletris. 2 SY b 
Aloe, — — ( ' Aloe. 
Anthericum, — — Spider- wort. f 
Aſphodelus, ——— — Aſphodel, or King's-ſpear. 
Bromelia, — — Ananas, or Pine-apple. 5 
Burmannia. | | "gi 
Hemeracallis, — — Day Lily, or Lily Aſphodel. 5 
Polianthes, — — TuberoſeG. | 
Tilland/ra. ; | Wis a | 
Feratrum, — — White Hellebore | 
Lucca, — — — Adam's Needle. . 15 


Habit 
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lit and Structure of the Plants 
of this Order. 
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Theſe plants are herbaceous, pe- 
rennial, and are from one inch to 
ffieen feet high. A low growing 
ſpecies of ſpider-wort is annual. 

The RooTs are bulbous in plants 
of the firſt ſection. Vide BuiBus. 
Fibrous, and compoſed of ſmall 
felby knots, which are joined at 
top, in thoſe of the ſecond. 

The bulbs in queſtion, either 
conſiſt of ſcales laid over each 
other like tiles, as in lilly, hyacinth, 
ſtar of Bethlehem; or are ſolid, 
that is, have no ſcales, as in tulip. 

The STEM of the liliaceous bul- 
bous plants, 1s properly wanting ; 


leaves, which wrapping, or enfold- 
ing each other, form at bottom a 
roundiſh fleſhy bulb, hitherto di- 
ſtinguiſhed, though perhaps impro- 
perly, by the name of root, In 
the other plants of this order, the 
ſtem is ſimple, that is, has few 
branches, and 1s either furniſhed 
with leaves, as in ſtar- flower, or 
riſes naked, as in moſt of the aſ- 
phodels, and aloes. 

Note. A naked ſtem arifing im- 
mediately from the root, is termed 
by Linnæus, ſcapus Vide Scayus, 

The genus rillandſia has a graſſy 
ſtalk. Yide Cul uus. | 

The Brancuts are alternate, 
and cylindrical. 


The Leaves are ſimple, alter- | 


nate, and entire, or undivided. 
Thoſe : which are next the root, 
termed radica] leaves, generally 
I form at their origin, a ſheath, 
mY Which, in a great number, as tulip, 


what ſupplies its place being no- 
thing elſe than -the baſe of the 
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ſpider-wort, white hellebore, af- 
phodel, aloe, and hypoxis, is en- 
tire; that is, goes all round; whilſt 
in others, as the lilly, crown im- 
perial, American aloe, tuberoſe, 
dog lilly, and ſquill, it is cleft, or 
divided longitudinally on one ſide. 
In lilly, ' and crown imperial, ſome 
of the leaves are placed oppoite, 
and ſome even in whirls round the 
ſtem. | 

The Frowers are univerſally 
hermaphrodite, except in white 
hellebore, which has both male 
and hermaphrodite flowers mixed 
together on the ſame root. 

The mode of infloreſcence, or 
manner of flowering , in this order, 
15 various, In tulip, the flowers 
are ſingle, and terminate the ſtem; 
in lilly, tar of Bethlehem, ard 
{quill, they form a ſpike; in crown 
imperial, an umbel ; and in Adam's 
needle, and white hellebore, a pa- 
nicle, or diffuſed ſpike. Vide SPIcA, 
UmMsELLa, and PanicuLa. 

The CaLix, or flower-cup, in 
this order, according -to Linnzus, 
is generally wanting. In ſtrict pro- 
priety, however, the ſingle cover 
that is preſent in molt of theſe 
plants, thougn beautifully coloured, 
ought to be denominated a calix ; 
as its diviſions, generally fix in 
number, are placed oppoſite to the 
ſtamina, See the article CoxoLLa, 

In pine-apple, tillandſia, and 
burmannia, which have both covers, 
the calix 1s of one piece, deeply 
divided into three ſegments. 

The PeraLs,' or, to ſpeak more 
properly, the coloured leaves of 
the flower, are in number from one 
to ſix. Plants which, like aſphodel 
and tuberoſe, have a fingle petal, 


* 


have the limb, or upper part, ſplit 
| | "0 
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into ſix diviſions, or ſegments. 
Burmannta, and pine-apple, have 
three petals, 

The petals in ſome ſpecies of 
Jilly, as the martagon, are rowled, 


or turned back. 


The NecTariuM in this order 


is various: in the lilly it is a longi- 


tudinal line, or furrow, which runs 
through each petal, and reaches 
from the baſe to the middle! In 
crown imperial, it is a ſmall hol- 
low, or pore, formed at the baſe 
of each petal; in aſphodel, it con- 


fiſts of ſix very ſmall valves, which 


approaching, form a globe, and 
are inſerted into the baſe of the 
petal ; in hyacinth, it is compoſed 
of three melliferous pores, ſituated 


on the top of the ſeed-bud. In 


pine-apple, it is a ſmall ſcale lying 
within the ſubſtance of each peta], 
above the baſe; and in baſtard ſtar 
of Bethlehem, a/buca, it conſiſts of 
two ſharp pointed bodies, proceed- 
ing from the furrows of the ſeed- 


bud, and covered by the broader 


baſe of the three fertile filaments. 

In ſome ſpecies of lilly, the necta- 
rium is hairy; in others, it is 
naked. 

The STamina, or threads, are 
fix in number: erect, and inſerted 
into the common receptacle, if the 
flower conſiſts of many petals; into 
the tube, or diviſions of the co- 
rolla, if of one. In aſphodel, the 
filaments are bent like a bow, al- 


ternately long and ſhort, awl-ſhaped | 


and attached to the valves of the 
nectarium. The termination, or 
extremity of the filament, in ſome 
ſpecies of ſtar of Bethlehem, is al- 
ternately divided in three; the 


middle ſegment, or diviſion, ſup- 


orting the anthera, Five ſpecies 
Fun P 
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of ſpider-wort have hairy, or downy 
filaments. In the genus albuca, thy 
ſtamina are alternately barren, vi 
caſtrated; that is, want the antherz, 
or tops; and in Adam's needle, 
the filaments are bent backwards, 

The AnTaeR#, or tops, are 
long, commonly divided beloy, 
and ſlightly attached by their fide, 
to the filaments on which they turn 
like a vane, or the needle of 3 
compaſs. 

The Seep-Bup is fingle, and 
placed either within the flower-cup, 
as in the greateſt number; or be. 
low it, as in pine-apple, hypoxis, 
and American aloe. 

The STYLE is fingle thread- 
ſhaped, and generally of the length 
of the petals. The tulip, and 
Adam's needle, have no ſtyle. In} by 
white hellebore, there are three hefc 
feed-buds, which end in the ſame aloe 
number of ſtyles. fror 

The STiGMa, or ſummit of the W lex 
ſtyle is generally fingle, of a conic I ſole 
form, and ſhaggy, or hairy at the WW den 
extremity, Burmannia, and white N par 
hellebore, have three ſummits. to 

The SpEp-VzESss EL is generally N opj 
a capſule, divided externally into I f- 
three valves; internally into three I old 


cells. 75 5 of 
The fruit of the pine apple, is du 
of the nature of a berry. rel 


White hellebore bas three cap - tin 
ſules, each of which has a ſingle I no 
cell, and valve. 7 kh 

The SgkEps are numerous, flat, I pl: 
or round, and generally placed in by 
two rows. In aloe, ſpider-wort, - 


and afphodel, they are angular. dy 


Hyacinth has only two roundiſh Fe: 


[ ſeeds. | | u 


With reſpe& to the powers of Wm: 


the plants of chis order, it may be Bri 


affirmed, 


lehem, are perfectly 


quently prove noxious. 


formity in point of 


ranged as diſtinct genera, by Lin- 
nzus, Principally from this cir- 
cumſtance, that in the former, the 
ſeed- bud is placed within the petal, 
or lower ; in the latter, below it. 
We may mention alſo another dif- 
ference in the growth of the plants, 
by which they may be diſtinguiſned 
before they flower, -Ia American 
aloe, the flower-ſtem is produced 


from the, centre of 
leaves; and as thefe 


folded over each other, it. is evi- 
dent that, until they are fully ex- 
panded, the ſtem is not at liberty 
Hence the common 
opinion, that theſe plants do not 
flower till they are a hundred years 
old, when the flower-ſtem riſes out 
of the centre of the leaves, pro- 
duces its flowers, and, with the 
reſt of the plant, quickly dies. The 


to advance, 


time of its flowering, 
not limited, but de 


by heat and cold. 


In aloe, the flower- ſtem is pro- 
duced on one fide of the heart, or 
centre of the plant, ſo riſes an- 
dually; the leaves too are always 
more expanded than thoſe of Ame- 


tican aloe. | 


whilt thoſe which have a heavy 
nauſeous ſmell, as. ſquill, hyacinth, 
cown-imperial, and ſpider-wort, 
ae, at leaſt, ſuſpicious, and fre- 


The aloe, and American aloe, 
which by former botaniſts had been 
conjoined, on account of their con- 


pends, as we 
have ſaid, upon the growth of the 
plant, which is particularly affected 


Armed, in general, that ſach as 
have little taſte, or ſmell, as the 
roots of tulip, and ſtar of Beth- 


innocent; 


habit, are 


the radical 
are cloſely 


however, is 
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The mitre-ſhaped aloe, ſo termed: 
from the figure of its leaves, is a 
kind of ſymbolic plant to the Ma- 
hometans, eſpecially in Egypt, and 
in ſome meaſure dedicated to the 
offices of religion; for whoever 
returns from a pilgrimage to Mecca, 
hangs it over his ſtreet-door, as a 
token of his having performed that 
holy journey. The ſuperſtitious 
Egyptians believe, that this plant 
hinders evil ſpirits, and apparitions, 
from entering the houſe; and on 


this account, whoever walks the 


ſtreets in Cairo, will find it over the 
doors both of Chriftians and Jews. 
From the ſame plant, the Egyp- 
. trans diſtil a water, which is ſold 
in the apothecaries ſhops, at 
Cairo, and tecommended in coughs, 
hyſterics, and afthmas. An unex- 
perienced French ſurgeon, ſays 
Haſſelquiſt, gave a Coptite, forty 
years old, afflicted with the jaun- 
dice, four tea-cups full of the di- 
{tilled water of this ſpecies of aloe, 
and cured him in four days. This 
remedy, unknown to our apotke- 
caries, is not difficult to be ob- 
tained, as the plant might eafily 
be raiſed in the warm ſouthern 
parts of Europe. The Arabians 
call it Sabbara. 

The under leaves of à ſpecies 
of aloe, termed by Linnæus, aloe 
difticha, are of a dark green colour, 
ſpotted with white, fomewhat re- 
ſembling the colour of ſoft ſope, 
whence it is ſometimes diſtinguiſhed 
by the name of ſope- aloe. 
The name of pearl aloe is given 
to a certain ſpecies, the leaves o 
which are cloſely ſtudded with white 
beautiful protuberances, | 

Of the leaves of the Guinea aloe; 


mentioned by Mr. Adanſon, in his 
I | | Voyage 
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Voyage to Senegal, the Negroes 
make very good ropes, not apt to 
rot in the water. 6 | 

Dr. Sloane mentions two ſorts of 
alocs; one of which is uſed for 
fiſhing-lines, bow-ſtrings, ſtockings, 
and hammocks; the other has 
Jeaves which, like thoſe of the wild 
Pine, and banana, hold rain-water, 
and thereby afford a very neceſſary 
refreſhment to travellers in hot 


countries, where there is generally 


a ſcarcity of wells and water. 

The ſubſtance, known among 
druggiſts and apothecaries, by the 
name of aloes, is a thick, or in- 
ſpiſſated juice, drawn from the 
plants by expreſſion, or inciſion. 
Of this ſubſtance, there are three 
ſorts, which differ in purity, and, 
according to moſt authors, are the 
produce of the ſame plant. 

The manner of collecting and 
preparing the juice, is thus ex- 
plained by J. Bauhin: having cut 
the herb in pieces, they bruiſe it, 
and ſqueeze out the juice, which 
they put up into a veſſel, of a 
long and round ſhape, ſuffering it 
to ſtand for the ſpace of twenty- 
ve days: in the mean while, they 
take care to clear off the uſeleſs 
ſcum, and throw it away; as alſo 
the upper part of the juice, until 
ſuch time as ſome difference ap- 
Fac. in its colour and conſiſtence. 

he purer part of this juice, being 
concreted, or hardened, is called 
ſuccotrine-aloes; the remaining 
part, being of a dark liver- colour, 
1s called hepatick-aloes ; and from 
the dregs, or ſettlings, is made that 
ſort called caballine, or horſe- aloes. 
Notwithſtanding the contrary 


Miller; the hepatic, of the 4/9 ay}: 


opinion of Columna, Bauhin, Ray, 
and other naturaliſts, we are now 


* 
ſufficiently certain, that the three 
kinds of aloes juſt mentioned, are i: 
the juices of three different plants: 
the ſuccotrine, of the aloe vera, of 


garis, of Bauhin, aloe Dioſcori di; 9 
aliorum, of Sloane, and ale ban 
badenſis, of Miller; the caballine 
of the aloe Guineenfes caballina, wit. 
gari ſimilis, ſed tota maculata, of 
Commelin. | | 

The fineſt, or pureſt, is the ſye. 
cotrine aloes; ſo called, ſays Pomet 
either becauſe the ſubſtance itſelf; 
a concreted juice, or, which is mo? 
probable, becauſe the beſt cont; 
from Socotora, or Zocotra, an iſlaud 
in the ſtreights of Babelmandel. 
Succotrine aloes, when broken, i 
tranſparent; and when powdered, 
of a fine yellow golden colour, with 
a bitter taſte, and a ſmell like that 
of myrrh. 

From the root, and leaves of the 
Weſt-India, or Barbadoes aloes, i; 
prepared the ſecond: fort, called, 
from its colour, which is a dark 
red, like that of a liver, hepatic 
aloes. This fort, which is coarſer 
than the former, and ſeldom uſed 
in medicine, except for horſes, is 
brought us in gourds, or calabaſhes 
of different ſizes, and weight, | 
is of a liver colour, clear, and 
not very fœtid in ſmell. _ 
The third ſort, by wuch the 
coarſeſt, black, hard to break, and 
frequently adulterated, 1s called 
caballine aloes, becauſe, like the 
ſecond ſort, it is ſolely appropriated 
to the uſe of horſes, his ſort 1s 
generally ſold in the ſhops, for the 
true hepatick aloes. 

The month of March, ſays Mr. 
Hughes, in his Natural Hittory of 
Barbadoes, is the propereſt ſeaſon 

(0 


wood called wood of aloes. 
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to make the aloes, which is done 


Iin the following manner: each 


Negro has by him, three or four 
ortable tubs, into which the leaves 
are thrown, with their broken ends 


downwards. © Theſe being full of 


large longitudinal veins, or veſſels, 
yield an eaſy paſſage to the juice, 
which is of a greeniſh-yellow co- 
ſour, to drip out. The juice being 
boiled for about five hours, in a 
copper, or kettle, the watery par- 
ticles evaporate 3 and the remain- 
der comes to a conſiſtency, and 
thickens, as ſugar doth when ſuf- 
fciently boiled. The way to know 
when it is enough boiled, is to dip 
a flick in the liquor, and obſerve, 
whether the aloes ſticking to it when 
cold, breaks ſhort; if it does, then 
it is boiled to perfection, and fit 
to be poured into gourds, cala- 
baſhes, or other veſſels for uſe. 

Succotrine aloes, which is the 
only fort now preſcribed in medi- 
cine, is ſeldom, or never admini- 
ered in potion, by reaſon of its 
extreme bitterneſs; but 1s often 
girxen in pills, being, in fact, the 
baſis of the greateſt part of the pur- 
gative pills now in uſe. The 
Francfort, or angelic pill, is en- 
tirely compoſed of it. | 

In the city of Goa, as Garcias 
relates, aloes well bruiſed, and 
mixed with'milk, is prefcribed with 
ſucceſs, to ſuch as are afflicted with 
ulcers in the kidneys, or bladder, 
and void purulent urine. 

The herbs which produce the 


three medicines juſt mentioned, are 


dy no means to be confounded with 


the tree, from which is procured ! 


the precious, valuable, and rare 


. 
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open only in the evening, when 
they emit a moſt agreeable odour, 
and clcſe again in the morning. 

In aſphodel- lilly, with a reddiſh 
flower, hemerocallis fulva, the ſum- 
mits, or tops of the ſtamina, are 
filled with a copper coloured duſt, 
which ſheds on being touched; or 
if a perſon ſmells to the flowers, it 
will fly off, and ſpread over the 
face, which it dyes. of a purple co- 
tour. This is a trick frequently 


practiſed by unlucky, and roguiſh 


people, upon the ignorant, and 
unwary, | 

Muſk, or grape hyacinth, called 
by Linnzus, Hyacinthus Muſcari, 
grows in the Levant, and the eaſtern. 
countries, in-great abundance. The 
Turks, ſays Dr. Haſſelquiſt, call it 
muſcharumi; and it ſerves them 
in their love affairs, in this man- 
ner. A young man ſends this 
flower to a girl he loves; when ſhe 
ſees it is muſcharumi, ſne muſt re- 
member a word in rhime to anſwer 
it, ſuch as ydſkerumi, which puts 
her in mind by implication, what 
her lover expects from her. This 
is properly called an allegorical 
manner of ſpeaking. 
The Egyptians put the flowers 
of tuberoſe in ſweet oil, and by 
this means give it a moſt excellent 
ſmell, ſcarce inferior to oil of jeſ- 
ſamine. 

The roots, leaves, and flowers 
of the white lilly, which is a native 
of Paleſtine and Syria, are uſed in 
medicine. The root, or bulb, is 
fat, unctuous, and frequently em- 
ploy ed to ripen and digeſt tumours, 
and hard ſwellings. Of the flowers, 
and ſometimes of the root, are pre- 


I pared an oil, and a diſtilled water, 


The flowers of fragrant aletris, the former. of which is ſucceſsfully 


12 applied 
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applied in diſorders of the ſkin; 
the latter in the ſtone, colic, and 
pains of child-birth. The diſtilled 
water of the leaves is alſo of great 
uſe in diſtempers of the lungs. 

Martagon lilly differs from the 
other ſpecies, in having its petals 
rowled, or turned backwards, in 
form of a Turkiſh turbant ; from 
which fancied reſemblance, the 
flower 1s generally known by the 
name of Turk's-cap. 

The root of white hellebore, we- 
ratrum album, promotes violent 
ſneezing, and is mixed in oint- 
ments, to cure the itch. It is never 
now given inwardly. Boerhaave 
very juſtly obſerves, that it is a 
medicine much fitter for horſes 
than men, It is adminiſtered as a 
flernutatorv, with great ſucceſs, in 
apoplexies and lethargic com- 
plaints. ; 

The ſquills, generally uſed in 
medicine, are red, and are the 
roots of the /cilla maritima, or ſea- 
onion of Linnæus. The white ſort, 
which is leſs common, and known 
by the name of male ſquill, is 
reckoned a variety of the ſame 
ſpecies. Squills, when ſound, are 
heavy, and full of juice. They 
are uſed in the ſhops, for making 
vinegar, and oxymel of ſquills, 
and troches for treacle. 'Fhe heart 
is reckoned poiſonous ; for which 
zeaſon, the druggiſts ſplit them in 
two, and throwing away the dry 
leaves and the heart, expoſe the re- 
maining part, before it is proper to 
be uſed, to the air. A ſew grains of 


Cinnamon, in powder, fay writers 


on the Materia Medica, take off 
the emetic quality of this root, and 

render it a powerful diuretic, and 
an excellent medicine in drophes. 


S Oo 
If the judgment of the moſt ny. 
mirous part of mankind, who have 


taſted of the pine-apple, may be 


rehed on, it certainly deſerves the 
appellation it has univerſally ob. 
tained, that of king of fruits; the 
agreeable variety, and delicate 
quick poignancy of its juice, i, 
juſtly eſteemed to excel every other. 
The roots are many, and ſpread in 
a circular manner. From the centre 
riſes a ſtrong, hard ſtalk, ſurrounded 
near the earth, and for a conſider. 
able way up the ſtalk, with long 
green leaves, which are ſet on al. 
ternately, and finely ſawed on their 
edges. The top of the ſtalk ſuf. 
tains the fruit, which 1s called the 
pine, from ſome reſemblance which 
it has on the outſide, to the cone 
of the pine-tree, The fruit is beau- 
tifully decorated at top, with a 
crown of fine green ſharp-pointed 
leaves, which are likewiſe ſawed 
on their edges. The flowers are 
funnel-ſhaped, placed above the 
fruit, of a blue colour, and conſiſt 
of three petals. When the flowers 
are gone, the fruit enlarges and 
becomes a fleſhy, knobby ſeed- 
veſſel, of the berry kind, full of 
juice. The ſeeds, which are lodged 
in the knobs, or tubercles of the 
fruit, are very ſmall, and almoſt 
kidney-ſhaped. Some time before 
the fruit is ripe, two, three, or four 
ſuckers grow from the ſtalk below, 
yet cloſe to the fruit : theſe ſhoots 
are taken off, and planted; and 
will in about fourteen months time 
produce a ripe pine. 'Thoſe who 


cannot procure theſe ſuckers, ſome- 
times plant the top, or crowl. 
This, though intended by Nature, 
| chiefly as an ornament to the fruit, 


will grow, and in time bear a fruit; 
” NO 
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got ſo ſoon, however, nor ſo good 


is that produced by thoſe ſuckers, 


which Nature intended to be the 
means of propagating this fruit. 
The three beſt ſorts of pines are 
the Surinam, the ſugar-loaf, and 
queen-pine. The fruit ought to 
he eaten ſoon after it is cut, and 
hould not be kept on the ſtalk in 
the garden, till it be very ſoft on 
the outſide, as the cuſtom too fre- 
quently is. | 

To the ſame genus with the 
pine-apple, belongs the Karatas, 
or penguin, a fruit very common in 
the Weſt-Indies, ſo named, from 
its outward covering, which 1s a 


ſmooth whitiſh-yellow husk. The 


butſide of the plant is compoſed of 
ſome ſcores of hard ſtiff green leaves, 
two inches broad, with ſharp-hook- 
ed prickly edges. Theſe leaves, 
which grow to about nine feet high, 
turn ſcoopingly inward, on the 
upper fide, by which means they 
ſave and convey the dew, and the 
rain that fall upon them, to the 
roots. They grow, likewiſe, almoſt 
impenetrably thick near the earth, 
ſurrounding and guarding a cir- 
cular crown, of about a foot dia- 
meter. From this grows a cluſter 
of fruits, each four inches long, 
and one broad, pointed at both 
ends, and quadrangular in the 
middle; by which means they are 
ſo cloſely joined, .that they cannot 
eally, until very ripe, be taken 
aſunder. The white outward cover 
being peeled off, diſplays a white 
pulpy ſubſtance, containing a great 
number of very ſmall flattiſh coal- 
black ſeeds. This ſubſtance, which 
is the eatable part, has ſome ſmall 


... reſemblance, in its flavour, of the 


pine-apple, and is eſteemed cool- 


| 
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ing and wholeſome. This fruit, 
when nearly ripe, being gnawed by 
rats, or other vermin, emits, from 
the wounded part, drops of the 
moſt tranſparent gum; which ma- 
niſeſtly ſhews, that its juices are 


much impregnated with volatile 


oil, A moderate uſe of this fruit 
has been very ſtrongly recommended 
in fevers, and with juſtice; for by 
its penetrating, grateful, and active 
ſharpneſs, it is capable of lay in 
open the orifices of the ſalival 
ducts, and thereby enabling the 
glands of the mouth and throat, 
to diſcharge the contents, which 
could not be done before the im- 
pediment was removed, 

Beſides this ſort, there is a large 
and round penguin, of the fize of 
an apple, which is much more pa- 
latable than the other, and taſting 
not unlike a ſtrawberry, is fre- 
quently called by that name. 

Tilland/ia, the caraguata of Father 
Plumier, the large wild barren pine 
of the Weſt Indians, is a paraſitic 
plant, and ought, perhaps, in ſtrict 
propriety, to be denominated an 
aquatic : for although ĩt is ſuſpend- 
ed in the air among the branches 
of loſty trees, to whoſe boughs it 
is faſtened by its numerous roots; 
yet it 1s not indebted to thoſe 
boughs, like the miſletoe, and other 
paraſitic plants, for nouriſhment, 
but merely for ſupport : provident 
Nature having, in a very extra- 
ordinary manner, ſupplied this 
with other means to preſerve its 
exiſtence : for the leaves, which 
much reſemble thoſe of the pine- 
apple, but are larger, ſurround 
this. plant in a circular anner: 
each leaf being terminated near 
the ſtalk, with a hollow bucket, 

1 which 
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which contains about half a pint | knives into the leaves, juſt above 
of water. It is by theſe numerous | the root; and the water guſhing 
ſmall reſervoirs of water, that the | out, we catch it in our hats, as [. 
roots, as well as every other part | myſelf have frequently done, tg 
of this plant, are ſupplied with | my great relief. 
nouriſhment, without the help off CORONATRICES, and Co. 
any earth. The flouriſhing con- | RONATI, from corona, a crown, 
dition of this plant, as well as the | The name of the eighth claſs, in 

reat growth of fig-trees, upon | Linnzus's Method, founded upon 
Erik rocks, ſhews that water is the preſence, different ſpecies, 
of greater uſe to vegetation, than | figure, ſituation, duration, regu- 
earth. ; | larity, and number of diviſions of 
One contrivance of Nature, in | the calix, or flower-cup, conſiſting M 
this vegetable, ſays Dr. Sloane, is | of plants, which, like French wil, WW “U 
truly admirable. The ſeed is low, and tree-primroſfe, have the MW Hp 
crowned with many long, downy | ſeed-bud placed under the flower. W Le 
threads, not only that it may be | cup, which ſerves it for a crown, M. 
carried every where by the wind; | This is the Germen inferum, and Pin 
but that, by thoſe threads, when | Cal/:ix fuperus of the Sexual Syſtem, U. 
driven through the boughs, it may | CORONULA, diminutive from 
be held faſt, and ſtick to the arms, | corona; a little crown; a hem, or 
and prominent parts of the barks | border, which ſurrounds the ſcedy 
of trees. So ſoon as it ſprouts, or | of ſome flowers, in form of 21 P. 
germinates, although it be on the crown. Linnæus defines it to bez] 
under part of a bough, its leaves | fort of little calix, or flower-cup, 
and ftalk riſe perpendicular, or | calyculus, which adhering to the F. 
erect; if they aſſumed any other | naked ſeeds of ſome plants, ſerves I 
direction, the ciſtern, or reſervoir, | to diſperſe them. The principal M 
Juſt mentioned, made of the hollow | crown of the feed is that fine 
leaves, could not hold water, which | downy appearance; termed by Lins H. 
is neceſlary to the life and nouriſh- | nzus, Papevus, which ſee, 
ment of the plant. In ſcarcity of | In ſcabious, kxautia, and ſome 
water, this reſcrvoir is uſeful, not | others, the flower-cup become + 
to the plant only, but to men, and | the crown of the ſeed. | ce 
even to birds, and all ſorts of in- CORTEX, the rind, or coarſę 
ſects, which come thither in troops, | outer bark of plants. The orga- k 
and ſeldom go away without re- | niſation of the outer and inner _ 
freſhment. I barks, which differ principally iu 2 
To the ſame purpoſe, Dampier, | the fineneſs of their texture, 8 
in his Voyage to Campeachy, re- particularly explained under theft 
Jates, that the wild pine has leaves article STRUCTUR A Legetabilis, ( 
that will hold a pint and a half, | CORYDALES, from viene, 3 ' 
or quart of rain-water, which re- | helmet. The name of the twenty - 
freſhes the leaves, and nouriſhes four.h order, in Linnæus's Frag- ! 
c 


the roots. When we find theſe | ments of a Natural Method, con- 
Pines, he continues, we ſtick our filling of plants which have 150 


— or hood. | Linnzus has joined to his genus 


0 eo 


ar flowers, ſomewhat reſembling * Dillenius, of the ſame name, which 


"The title. of this nes fm to Fumaria. 
haye been u "_ a I in 1 
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Lip of the Genera contained in 57 ES ora 


r 
Plants wa belmet -ſbaped F dure, having their Stamina gans. 


| Linnzan Genera, | "Lb Engliſh Names. 3 
Dimediumg |. a — Barren. wort. 3 
Hhecou m. F 
Ieonticcf. ð—— [Lion leaf. 

Melianthus, — — Honey flower. 

Pinouicula, — — Butter-wort, or Yorkſhire ſanicle. 
Uriculari g. — Water-milfoil. 


2 


Plants with 2 e F 8 0 1 * Stamina united either 
& the. Flame or Ti . | | 


Fumaria, 1 — — umatory. . F007 
Inpatiens, — — Balſam, or Female Balſamine. 
Monuieria, | a | | 


Habit and Structure Z the Plants | The foot-ſtalk of the leaves is 
| | of” this ©," HE ftrait, or narrow, except in barren- 
Wowort, where it is large, and has a 
| Theſe plants are moſtly herba- membranaceous edge, or border. 
ceous and perennial. In a ſpecies of African honey- 
The Roos are tuberous, - or | flower, STiPULz, or ſcales, are 
knobby, firmly attached to the foot-ſtalk of 
The STEMs are generally branch- the leaves, under which they are 
ing. placed, ſo as to make part of its 
The Leaves are alternate, ſome- ſubſtance; - the ſame ſubſidiary 
times ſimple, but moſt commonly | leaves, are likewiſe united from 
winged ; ; that is, conſiſt of two or | oppoſite ſides of the ſtalk ; whence 
three pair of lobes, or leſſer leaves, | they form the appearance of a 
which are attached to the middle | ſingle ſcale, and are ſo denomi- 
rib. In monnieria, and ſome ſpe- | nated by Linnzus. 
cies of balſam, the leaves are op- The middle rib of the leaves, 
poſite. in ſome ſpecies of fumatory, that 
us. 1 — parti- 


* 
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particularly termed by Linnzus, | ſerted into the common receptacle, 
umaria claviculata, 15 terminated | 


with one branching tendril, which 
appears to be a fine cylindrical pro- 
Jongation of the wings, or diviſions 
of the leaves. = | 
In balſam, ſmall glands, or veſ- 
ſels of ſecretion, are produced from 
the baſe of the leaves; roundiſh 
veſſels, of the ſame kind, diſtended 
with air, are placed at the root of 
 water-milfoil ; and in butter-wort, 
the glands are placed upon the ſur- 
face of the leaves. | 
The FLrowzrs are univerſally 
hermaphrodite; that is, contain 
both male and female organs 
within the ſame covers. | 
They proceed either ſingly from 
the wings or angles of the leaves, 
as in butter-wort, and monnieria; 
or are collected in cluſters, at the 
ends of the branches, as in fuma- 
tory, lion's-leaf, and Hpecoum. 
The CarL1x, or flower- cup, con- 
ſiſts of two, four, five, or ſix leaves, 
which are frequently coloured, and 
commonly fall off immediately be- 
fore, or very ſoon after the expan- 
n 
In monnikria, and butter-wort, 
the calix is permanent; that is, ac- 
companies he ſeed-bud to its ma- 
turity. „ 
The CoroLLa, or painted inner 
cover of the flower, is generally ir- 
regular, of one, or many pieces, 
gaping, and furniſhed with a zec- 
tarium, or ſtriking appendage, 
which is very different, in the dif- 
ferent genera, In butter-wort, 
water-milfoil, and balſam, it is 
ſhaped like a horn, and is produced 
from the baſe of the petal. In bar- 
ren-wort, four cup ſhaped nectaria, 
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In lion's leaf, ſix equal ſpreading 
ſcales, furniſhed with foot ſtalks, 
are attached to the baſe of the pe- 
tals. In fumatory, each lip of the 
irregular petal, terminates behind 
in a ſpur, which, in the Tower lip, 
is generally leſs prominent. In 
monnieria, a {mall egg-ſhaped nec. 
tariferous ſcale, is ſeated at the baſe 
of the ſeed-bud; and in honey. 
flower, a very ſhort ſcale of the 
ſame kind is placed within the 
lower diviſion of the calix. 

In ſome ſpecies of balſam, the 
horn of the nectarium; in others, 
two of the ſive irregular petals, are 
wanting. 

The Srauix are in number 
from two to fix, and of a pro- 
portionate length, except in honey. 
flower, which has two ſhorter than 
the reſt. | 

The FitamenTs are diſtinct, 
except in two genera, fumatory 


and monnieria, Which have two ſets 


or ſtrings of filaments, united in a 


anther, or tops, on each ſet of 
united filaments; the latter two 
anther, on the upper ſet, and three 


on the lower; from whence we 


may conclude, that the number 
of ſtamina in 'fumatory, is fix; of 
monnitria, five; yet Linnzus has 
ee, . os 

placed this laſt, along with :uma- 
tory, in an order, whoſe charatte- 
riſtic it is to have fix ſtamina. | 

The genus monnieria, which, in 


ſions in the corolla, and five fla- 
mina, frequently bears flowers in 


Europe, Which have only four di- 


viſions in its irregular gaping pe- 
tal, and four ſtamina. 


of the Jength of the petals, are in- 


— 


in this 


The ANTHERA, or tops, 
e | brd, 


cylinder. The former has three 


America, has conſtantly five divi- 


Pept in one genus, balſam, where 


0 0 2 ; 0 
der, are univerſally dictinct, 5 


bey are formed into a cylinder, 
that is divided at the baſe. | 
In barren-wort, and lion's leaf, 
he antherz burſt, when ripe, from 
the baſe, to the top, through the 
ghole length. © 
The SEED-Bup is generally 
-oundiſh ; ſometimes, however, an- 
ular, or cornered, as in monnieria 
:nd honey-flower, 5 
The STYLE is commonly ſingle, 
extremely ſhort, ſlender, or thread - 
ſhaped, and crowned with a ſimple 
— 2 
N has two ſtyles ; balſam, 
none, | | 
The Step-Vesser. is either a 
hollow, blown up berry, as in 
lon's-leaf; a capſule of one cell, 
25 in butter-wort, and water mil- 
foil; a longiſh pod, /l:qua, as in 
barren-wort and hypecoum; or a 
roundiſh pod, Hlicula, as in fuma- 
tory, | | 
in balſam, the capſule, which in 
ſome ſpecies is long, in others 
round, or egg-ſhaped, burſts open 
with an elaſtic ſpring, at five ſeveral 
valves, which are twiſted ſpirally. 
Monnieria has five capſules. 
In Hypecoum, the pod is jointed, 
and contains as many cells as there 
are joints, This ſtriking mark, 
however, is not conſtant: the nec- 
tariam 1s invariable. 
The Szxns are generally nume- 
rous, and round, or ſpherical. 
In monnieria, each ſeed is incloſed 
in a dry covering with two valves, 
called by Linnæus arillus, which 
falls off ſpontaneouſly. 
Hypecoum has a ſingle ſeed lodged 
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In balſam, the ſeeds, which are 
numerous, are affixed to a piliar in 
the centre of the capſule. : 
The feeds of hypecoum remain a 
year in the ground without riſing. 
The juice of theſe plants, which 
is generally of a 2 colour, is 
narcotic and anodyne. The roots 
are opening. Officinal fumatory, 
which is eſteemed refreſhing, is 
bitter, and ſoapy; its juice de- 
poſits a number of nitrous chryſ- 
tals, of eight ſides, which ſparkle 
in the fire. The root of bulbous 
fumatory, promotes women's cour- 
ſes; applied externally, it cleanſes 
ulcers, and proud fleſh. | 
The juice of common fumatory, 
is greatly commended for bilious 
cholics; it deſtroys warts, and 
other prominences in the ſkin; and 
mixed with a great quantity of 
water, is an efficacious lotion in 
diſorders of the eyes. 


A ſpecies of fumatory, is termed . 


fumaria cava, from its having a 
pretty large tuberous root, hollow- 
ed in the middle. | 

The juice of all the ſpecies of 
hypecoum, is of a yellow colour, re- 
ſembling that of celandine, and is 
affirmed by ſome eminent phy- 
ſicians, to be as narcotic as opium. 
From the nectarium of the bloſſom, 
the bees collect great quantities of 
honey. 

The pods of yellow balſamine, 
or touch-me-not, are taper, twiſted 
ſpirally like a ſcrew, and apon 
being lightly touched,, or ſhaken 
with the wind, when ripe, burſt 
open, and eje the ſeeds with con- 
fiderable elaſticity. | 

Barren wort, ſays an author, 


in each cell, or joint of the ſeed- 
A | 


whoſe name I have forgot, is ſo 
termed, from the flowers being to- 
tally 

1 
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tally eclipſed, or covered by the 
leaves; ſo that, without proper in- form a flat, and even ſurface at 
ſpection, they appear to be want - topp. „ 
ing. n The term is exemplified in Hpiræa 
From the calix of the honey- | apu/ifelia, ſcurvy-graſs, gold of 
flower, oozes a ſweet liquor, which pleaſure, ſtock, and the other croſs. 
is ſometimes uſed in medicine, and | ſhaped flowers, the Terradynamia 
eſteemed ſtomachic, and nouriſh- | of Linnæus. | 
ing. 4 A corymbus differs from an um- 
bel, another manner of flowering, 
| | in that the numerous partial foot- 
deemed poiſonous. Vide Phil.” Bot. ſtalks ariſe from different parts of 
p. 282, 77 LEP | the common ſtalk; whereas in the 
-CORYMBIFERE, from corym- umbelliferous flowers, they all pro- 
Bur, a mode of flowering, and /?ro, | ceed from a common centre. ide 
to bear, The name of a claſs in |UwureLLa. y | 
Moriſon and Ray's Methods, and | A corymbus may be ſuppoſed to 
of Vaillant's Arrangement of the | be formed from a ſpike, a third 
Compound Flowers ; conſiſting of | mode of infloreſcence, as Linnzus 
plants,” whoſe flowers are produced | terms it, by raiſing the flowers on 
in chuſters, or bunches, like thoſe | partial foot-ſlalks, which riſe to a 
of ivy-berries, and form that par- proportionable height, The flowers 
ticular ſort of head, termed by bo- |in a ſpike, are ſeated on the com- 
taniſts, cerymbus. Vide Infra, | mon ſtalk, without any proper or 
Tanſy, feverfew, . elecampane, partial foot-ſtalk. Vide Srica, 
colt's- foot, groundſel, and mari- This manner of flowering, as iſ in 
gold, farniſh SS. . : well as the others, frequentjy at- al 
*CORYMBIFERZ is likewiſe the | fords certain marks in diltinguiſh- W 0! 
name of an order, or diviſion of | ing the ſpecies. Thus in ie,. n 
the compound flowers, adopted by | the ſpecies are ſcarce to be diſtin ! 
Lumeus,” after Ray, and Vaillant, guiſhed, but by the. mode of flower, 1! 
in the former editions of his Frag: ing, which in ſome, is a corymbus; | 
ments of a Natural Method. This jw others, an umbel; and in others, Ir 
tiele is in the later editions changed | a racemus, or eluſter, like that al. ; 


C- O | 
riſe, to the ſame height, ſo as to 


Both honey-flower, however, and 
barren-wort, are by moſt authors 


for Diſcoldræ, another name bor- grapes. Vide Racks. . | 
rowed from Ray's Method, but | The partial foot-ſtalks in a co- 
uſed in a ſomewhat different ſenſe. rymbus, are ſometimes ſimple; that 
Kide Dis col px, and SyRCER E= is, have no branches, as in. ſome 
SIA 2. | ſpeciesof ſtar of Bethlehem; jomc. W 
' CORYMBUS, poperly ſignißes times branch out inta ſeveral irre- 

a cluſter of ivy-berries, Among, gular ramifications, yet ſo as to 
Botaniſts, it is a mode of flowering, form an even ſurface at top. In 

in which the leſſer, or partial the former caſe, the corymbus is 
ower-ſtalks, are produced along ſaid to be ſimple; in the latter, 

the common ſtalk, on both ſides; compound. f | 4 
and, although of uncqual lengths, The corymbus is a mean 1 

wit 5 


. Q. 


he cluſter, racemus, and the um- 
bel; like them, its flowers are fur- 
iſhed with proper foot - ſtalks, 
which riſe gradually from bottom 
10 top, as thoſe of the raceus, and 
are produced to the ſame height, 
25 thoſe of the umbel. TN 
COTYLEDONES. The periſh- 
able, porous ſide-lobes of the ſeed, 
which involve, and, for ſome time, 
furniſh nouriſhment to the embryo- 
lant. | | * 
: The lobes in queſtion, which 
are generally two in number, are 
very conſpicuous in the bean, and 
moſt of the leguminous tribe, upon 
ſtripping off the huſk, or outer 
cover of the ſeed; particularly if 
they have previouſly been laid in 
earth or water. Their ſubſtance 
is meally, mucilaginous, and eafily 
ferments. They reſult from the 
expanſion of an infinite number of 
branching-velels. . OE 
The lobes are externally convex, 
internally flat, unleſs where they 
are united, and infold the principle 
of life, corcalum, which commy- 
nicates with them by means of two 
large trunks of veſſels, that ſupply 
it with nouriſhment, and corre- 
ſpond to the navel-ſtring in ant- 
mals; as the lobes themſelves ſeem 


1 


to anſiver the purpoſe of the pla- 


the form of leaves; ve 
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which are charged with nutritive 
juices, put in motion by heat, ſwell 
and thicken; the air contained 
within their ſubſtance, dilating, 
burſts open the outer cover, or 
husk, which unites them, and diſ- 
covers the radicle, and embryo- 
plant. In this firſt ſtage, the ſeed 
is properly ſaid to ſprout, or ger- 
minate. Soon after, the Tobes ex- 
panding, riſe out of the earth, in 
y different; 
however, from thoſe which the 
plant is afterwards to produce, In 
this ſtage, the ſeed is properly ſaid 

Theſe leaves, called, for diſtine- 
tion, ſeminal, or ſeed- leaves; (that 
is, the firſt leaves produced by the 
ſeeds) are commonly two in num- 
ber: ſome ſeeds, however, have 
only one ſeminal leaf; in which 
caſe, the plants, by botaniſts, are 
termed Monocotyledonous, a term 
of the fame import; as thoſe which 
riſe with two ſeminal leaves, are 
ſtiled Dicotyledonous. Cæſalpinus, 
and Jungtns, - termed both theſe 
kinds of ſeeds, univalvular, and bi- 
valvular; that is, having one, or 
two ſeed- covers. The former was 
the firſt who diſcovered the num- 
ber of lobes in the embryo of ſeeds. 
To proceed with our infant 


centa in women, and cotyledons | plant. Under this new form of 


in brutes. 

We ſaid, in the definition, that 
the lobes are the periſhable part of 
the ſeed. To explain this,, we muſt 
previouſly obſerve the changes 


bryo-plant, in the firſt ſtages of 
c oo +. 
After lying ſome time in water, 


or earth, the lobes of the ſeed, pe- 


| leaves, the lobes elaborate, and 


rectify the ſap, which is deftined 
to nouriſh the tender vegetables 
The young root too, which natu- 
rally tends downwards, has by this 


which are effected upon the em time made ſome efforts to penetrate 


into the boſom of the earth, where 
meeting with ſtrong exhilarating 
Juices, it tranſmits chem to the 
lobes, through which they 'paſs, 


netrated by the watery particles, 


3 


| highly refined, to the future plant. 
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The tem begins to appear; but 
although enlarged in volume, its 
parts are not developed, or unfold- 
ed, but continue as they were in 
the ſeed. The lobes, ſtill united 
to the plant by the two trunks of 
veſſels, accompany it for ſome time 
after its eruption from the earth, 
till, having acquired ſufficient 
ſtrength and growth, the ſeminal 
leaves become uſeleſs, wrinkle, 
wither, and die away. Yide GR- 
MINATIO, and VEGETAT10. 

Of plants which have only one 
ſeminal leaf, we muſt carefully di- 
ſtingutſh thoſe in which the lobe 
forms a ſort of ſheath ſurrounding 
the whole body of the plant; as in 
the palms, graſſes, and liliaceous 
vegetables, from thoſe in which the 
lobe is only extended in length, as 
in dodder. | 
Pine and fir trees, ſays Linnzus, 
have ten; cypreſs, five ; flax, four 
lobes; in fact, however, theſe plants 
have only two lobes, each of which 
is differently divided almoſt to the 
baſe: the lobes only being perſectly 
diſtincxt. 

The preſence of the lobes, or 
ſeminal leaves, ſufficiently evinces 
the previous exiſtence of the ſeed; 
and confutes the ridiculous opinion 
of equivocal generation, long ſince 
exploded. | 

The lobes being in the vegetable 
ceconomy, what the placenta is in 
the animal, their diſpoſition at the 
time, when the ſeed begins to grow, 
is termed very properly, by Lin- 
nzus, placentation. Vide PLacen- 
TATIO. 
In the muſhrooms, ferns, and 
other imperfect plants, the ſeminal! 
leaves are not ſufficiently aſcertain- 


* 


clandeſtine marriage. 


EE - 
only the proper covering and lobes: 
Vide ACOTYLEDONES. 


The number of lobes, or ſeed. | 


leaves, furniſhes a primary diftine. 
tion in Ray's Method. 
CRETA, chalk; a ſpecies of 
earth. Vide TERRA. 
CRUCIFORMIS Flos, a croſs. 
ſhaped flower; a flower conſiſting 
of four equal petals, which ſpread 
at the top, in form of a croſ, 
Stock july-flower, honeſty, and 
candy-tuft, furniſh examples, 
 CruciForMEs. The name 
of the fifth claſs in Tournefort, 
and ſeventeenth in Pontedera's Me. 
thod, conſiſting of plants with croſs. 
ſhaped flowers, Theſe are the 
Siligugſæ of Moriſon, Hermannus, 
Royen, Boerhaave, and Ray; the 
LOS 0a-j regulares of Rivinus, and 
Chriſtopher Knaut; the Terrapetali 
uniformes of Chriſtian Knaut ; and 
the Tetradynamia of the Sexual Me- 
thod. Yide S1L1Quosz, Sc. 
CRYPTANTHE, from »evrru, 
to hide, and nog, the flower. The 
name of the lait claſs in Wachen- 
dorffius's Natural Method, conſiſt. 
ing of plants, which, as the moſſes 
and muſhrooms, have their fructi- 
fication hid, or concealed. It cor» 
reſponds to the claſs Cryptogamia, 
in the Sexual Method. 
CRYPTAN THERE, the nine- 
teenth claſs in Royen's Natural 
Method, of the ſame import with 
the former term. 
CRYPTOGAMIA, from vevwru, 
to hide, and yaw, a marriage; a 
7 The name 
of the twenty-fourth claſs in Lin- 
næus's Sexual Method, conſiſting 
of plants, in which, like the other 
two claſſes juk mentioned, the parts 


ed, The ſeeds of the moſſes want | of fructification, the criterion of 
g 7:6 
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the ſexes, are, either from their 
ninuteneſs, or their particular ſitu- 


non, entirely concealed, or im- 


perfectly viſible. 


The great obſcurity that prevails 


in this part of the vegetable king- 
dom, although an unſpeakable re- 
proach to the ſcience, will never, 
in all probability, be totally re- 
moved. In fact, the ſexual method 


of arrangement is, of all others, 


me moſt unfavourable for this pur- 
poſe, The greater number of im- 
perfect plants want the ſtamina, 
which, in Linnæus's ſyſtem, lay 
the foundation of the primary di- 


viſions, Hence the claſſic cha- 


tacter, in ſuch plants, is merely 
negative; and the genera, of courſe, 
are ſtrangely huddled together, 
without any eſſential or certain 
mark of diſtinction. So conſum- 
mate, indeed, is our ignorance of 
this very conſiderable part of vege- 
table nature, that a man but little 
acquainted with theſe ſubjects, 
would be apt, from a compariſon 
of the number and deſcriptions of 
the perfect and imperfe& plants in 
the modern ſyſtems of botany, to 
conclude that the latter formed but 
a very inconſiderable part, and, in 


fact, merited little more attention 


than our ſyſtem- makers have been 
pleaſed to afford them. An expert 
botaniſt, however, well knowing 
the extent of the ſubject, will be 


U 


inclined to draw another conclu- 
ſion, little favourable, if not to 


the induſtry, at leaſt to the inge- 


nuity, of our modern Pliny, who, 


ſatisfied with removing the rubbiſh 
from the elaborate reſearches of 
{ others, ſeems little ſollicitous to 


render the ſcience more compleat, 
by venturing on an unbeaten track, 
and endeavouring to throw ſome 
light upon a ſubject which is ſtill, 


to the reproach of ſcience, covered 


with an almoſt impenetrable cloud. 
The claſs Crypiogamia is divided 
into four orders, or families, ſo 
very different, that they ought 
never to be arranged under one 
head, or title, Theſe are moſſes, 
muſci; muſhrooms, fungi ; ferns, 
filices; and flags, ſea- weed, or 
wrack, algæ. A particular account 
of each order is given under its re- 
ſpective title, Vide Al, Fux, 
Se. es 
Conſidered as a natural claſs, or 
rather as an aſſemblage of natural 
orders, the plants in queſtion, are 
generally of a ſuſpicious nature. 
CUBITUS, a term of meaſure, 
Vide MenSURa. 
CUCURBITACEZ, from cu- 
curbita, a gourd; the name of the 
thirty-fourth order in Linnæus's 
Fragments of a Natural Method, - 
conſiſting of plants, which reſemble 
the gourd in external figure, habit, 


virtues, and ſenſible qualities. 


Liſt of the Genera contained in this Natural Order. 
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Cucurbitaceous Plants, ith Hermaphrodite Flowers. 


Sx. 3X 
Linnzan Genera. 
Cronown, | 
Melithria, — 


P Mora, 


| 


Engliſh Names. 


— | Small creeping Cucumber. 


— Paſſion Flower. 
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Cucurbitaceeas Plants, with male and female Flowers produced either g. 62 
the Same or di ane Roots. | 


FATS) | | | Engl Names. 


2 
Linnæan Genera. 


Anguria Medvin. | 
Bryonia, 
Cucumis, 
Cucurbita, 
Elaterium Jacquin. 
Fewillea. | 
Mamordica, 
Sicyos, 

Tr rade 


— 
nen 


Hair 1 Grudbure of the Plants | 


F this Order. 


The Plants of this order, which 
generally climb, and have long dif- 
fuſed branches, are moſtly herba- 
ceous and perennial, Wild cu- 
cumber, the Elaterium of Boerhaave, 


a ſpecies of Momordica of Linnæus, 
is the only plant in this order, 


which riſes erect, without climbing, 
or ſupporting itſelf on the plants 
in its neighbourhood. Some ſpecies 
of paſſion- flower are of the ſhrub 


and tree kind, and retain their 


leaves during the winter. 

The Roos, 
plants of this order, are ſhaped like 
thoſe of turnep; in the annuals, 
they are brahchins and pᷣbrous. 

The SrEus are cylindric and 
ſucculent. The young branches 
have generally five angles, or cor. 
ners. In ſome ſpecies of paſſion- 
flower, they are ſquare. 

The Leaves are alternate, an- 
gular, and ſometimes hand-ſhaped? 


They are attached to the branches 


— Brjany. 


like the wings of a, bat, and {up- \ 


in the perennial | 


ay 
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Cucumber, Melon. 
Gourd, Pumpion. 


Male Balſam- apple. 
Single ſeeded Cucumber. 
* Cucumber. 85 


by a foot-ſtalk, which is pretty 
long, and cylindrical; without any 
furrow. In a ſpecies of paſſion- 
flower, hence denominated pa/iflora 
veſpertilio, the leaves are thaped 


ported on a foot-ſtalk, half an inch thr 
long. in 
From the wing or angle of each dhe 
of the upper leaves, proceeds a 2 
tendril, which is either ſimple, or ; 
Wi 


branchiag, and twiſts itſelf ſpirally 
round the different bodies in its 125 


neighbourhood, for the purpoſe of I Þ: 
ſupporting and training of the . 
branches. | ” 
The lower leaves have no ten- be 
dril. Wild- cucumber, in which as 
the tendrils ſeem wanting, has a f 
{mall ſipula, or ſcale, in the form be 
of a triangular tongue, at the ori- th 
gin of each of the male flowers. 
Beſides tendrils, water-melon, ſþ ® 
and ſome ſpecies of bryony, have le 
a /tipuia, or ſcale, of an oval ſhape, 3 


which iſlues from the wing or 

angle of each leaf. In male-ba}ſam 

apple, a ſcale of the ſame kind ac- 1! 
companies 


— -% 
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companies each flower. Patton.” 
gower has two pretty large ſipulæ, 
or ſcales, which are placed on both 
{des of the foot-ſtalk of the leaf. 

In the gourd, glands, or ſecre- 
tory veſſels, are placed on the baſe 
of the leaf: in the paſſion-flower, 
they are ſeated on the foot-ſtalks. 

The FLoweRs, in plants of the 
rſt ſection, are hermaphrodite ; 
male and female, in thoſe of the 
ſecond. In this laſt, the male 
flowers are generally ſeparated from 


the female upon the ſame root, and 


that either in the ſame wing, or 
angle of the leaves, as in Sicyos 
and ſerpent cucumber; or in dif- 
ferent angles, as in gourd, and 


| ſome ſpecies of bryony. 


In fewillea, and ſome ſpecies of 
bryony, the male-flowers are pro- 
duced on diſtinct roots from the 
female. 

Small creeping cucumber, melo- 
thria, has hermaphrodite flowers ; 


in every other reſpect it reſembles | 
the cucumber, to which molt bo- 


taniſts have joined it, 

The flowers proceed from the 
wings of the leaves, either ſingly, 
as in pumpion, water-melon, male 
balſam apple, and paſſion- flower; 


yo and two, as in ſome cucumbers ; | 


in a hitte, as in fevillea, and ſer- 


pent-cucumber ; or in a corym bus, 


as in bryony, and the male flowers 


| of gourd. In fingle-ſeeded cucum- 
ber, the male flowers form a ſpike, 


the female a corymbus. 
The FlowR- cor, in the fe- 
male flowers, is placed upon the 


ſeed : bud, and generally conſiſts of 


one bell-ſhaped leaf, that is deeply 
divided into five equal ſegments, 
or parts; and, unlike the other 


Plaats which have the calix ſeated | 


1upon the fruit, falls off with the 


FS 3 


petals and the other parts of the 
flower. In the genus grcazwia, the 
calix 1s permanent; that is, accom- 
panies the ſeed- bud to its maturity. 


In the paſſion-flower, it is ſeated 
| below the ſeed- bud. Elaterium, a 


[genus of M. Jacquin, has ao calix. 


The COROLLA, or. painted i inner 


{cover of the flower, conſiſts of one 
| petal, with five equal diviſions, 


which adhere to the tube of the 
calix, as if glued to it. Auguria, 
Gronowia, and the aſſion-fower, 
have five petals, 1 heſe, in the 
latter, are lancet- ſhaped, flat, of 
the ſize, figure, and colour of the 
calix. A ſpecies of paſſion-flower, 
termed by Linnæus galliſiora 93 5 
roſa, wants the petals. 

The NeCTARIUM, i in the paſſion 
flower, is very ſingular, and con- 
fiſts of a number of beautiful fibres, 
or rays, which are placed horizon- 
tally within the petals, in three 
ſeries, or rows. Theſe Linnæus 
calls, very improperly, a triple 
crown : 2 triple helmet would have 
been equally expreſſive of the ap- 
pearance; but this is not the only 
impropriety in Linnæus's de ſcrip- 
tion of this beautiful flower. f 

The gourd, has a hollow, trian- 
gular gland, or veſſel] of ſecretion, 
ſeated in the middle of the flower. 

In fwillea, the nectarium con- 
fiſts of five crooked threads, or 
filaments, which in the male-flowers 


are placed in the middle, alternate 


with the ſtamina. i 
The STamina are, in number, 
from one to five, ſhort, and gene- 
rally inſerted into the calix. 
In paſſion- flower, they are at- 
ey on to' a pillar-ſhaped recep- 


* Which ſtands in the a 
0 
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of the flower, and is crowned with 
the ſeed- bud. This receptacle, 
Linnzus, who was reſolved, at 
all events, to obtrude this genus 
into his claſs Gynandria, has digni- 
fied with the name of a pillar-ſhaped 
ſtyle: by which means he has fallen 
into the abſurdity of aſſerting, that 


the ſtyle in the paſſion-flower, ele- 


vates the ſeed-bud, contrary to 
what is obſerved in every other 
flower yet known. The uſeleſs- 
neſs of this pillar-ſhaped ſtyle, far- 
ther appears from this circum- 
ſtance, that three ſtyles, properly 
ſo called, ariſe from the germen, or 
ſeed- bud, as in other flowers. 

The filaments, in this order, are 


diſtin ; the A THERÆ, or tops, 


in moſt plants of the ſecond ſection, 
are united in a cylinder. 
has five antherz to three filaments 

In the female-flowers are ſome- 
times obſerved three, or four fila- 
ments, which have the appearance 
of ſtamina without tops. Theſe, 
in bryony, and male balſam-apple, 
are attached to the top of the tube 
of the petal ; in pumpion, gourd, 
and water=-melon, they proceed from 
its baſe. . 

The antheræ in paſſion- flower, 
are ſlightly attached to the fila- 
ments, on which they turn like 
a vane, or the needle of a com- 
paſs. | 
The Sexp-Bup is fingle, and 
placed below the receptacle of the 
flower. In paſſiou- flower, it is 
ſeated upon a long pillar-ſhaped 
receptacle, in the middle of the 
flower. The ſeed-bud, in the ge- 
nus elaterium, is covered with 
prickles. 's 

The STYLE is generally ſingle, 


cylindrical, of the length of the 


| Ealix, and crowned with a tripl 


Bryony 


e 1 


ftigma. Paſſion- flower has three 
ſtyles; fewillea, five. The male. 
flowers of ſerpent cucumber, haye 
three very ſmall ſtyles, adhering to 
the tube of the calix, 

The Szep-VEsSEL is generally 
pulpy, of the apple, or berry kind, 
and conſiſts of one, two, or three 
cells. In elaterium, and gronovia, 
It is a capſule, which in the former 
is prickly and ſucculent. 

he ſruit of ſingle-ſeeded cu- 
cumber, is at firſt a thorny. berry, 
which dries, and hardens as it 
ripens, ſo as to become a very dry 
capſule, before the ſeeds have at. 
tained maturity. The partitions 
which ſeparate the cells, are com- 


diſcovers the fibres, under the form 
of a thick-ſet web, or net. 

The SEzDs are numerous, gene- 
rally flat, or compreſſed, and ſome- 


cucumber, covered with that kind 
of proper coat called by Linnæus, 
arillus. Vide ARILLUS. 

In male balſam-apple, and wild 
cucumber, the ſeeds burſt, or are 
ſpirted from their cells, with an 
claſtic ſpring. 

The fruit of theſe plants, is ge- 
| nerally purgative and refreſhing, 
That of ſome of them, proves a 
very violent emetic, when uſed too 
freely. | 4 

Male balſam-apple, is famous in 
Syria for curing wounds. The 
natives cut open the unripe fruit, 
and jufuſe it in ſweet oil, which 
they expole to the ſun for ſome 
days, until it is become red; and 
then preſent it for uſe. 
on cotton, and applied to a freſf 
. wound; 


poſed of fibres, ſurrounded with a 
watery pulp, which, when dried, 


times, as in paſſion- flower and 


Dropped | 
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wound, the Syrians reckon this oil | 


the beſt vulnerary, next to balſam 
of Mecca, having found by expe- 
rience, that it often cures large 
wounds within three days, The 
leaves and ſtems of this plant, are 
uſed for arbours, or bowers. 

The Egyptian balſam-apple, call- 
ed by the Arabians, liff, or luff, 
is cultivated in gardens, in the 
eaſtern countries, and climbs upon 


palm trees; covering, and elegantly. 


adorning their ſtems. 

The elaterium of the ſhops, is 
the fruit, or rather the inſpiſſated 
fecula of the juice of the fruit 
of the wild, or aſs's cucumber, 
a ſpecies of balſam-apple. It is 


uſually ſent us from Spain, and 


the ſouthern parts 
where the plant is common, in 


of France, 


ſmall flat whitiſh Jumps, or cakes, 
that are dry, and break eaſily be- 
tween the fingers. It is of an acrid, 
nauſeous, bitter taſte, and ſtrong 


boffenſive ſmell, when newly made: 


but theſe, as well as its other qua- 
lities, it loſes, after being kept for 
ſome time. Elaterium is a very 


violent purge and vomit, and 1s 


now very ſeldom uſed. The plant 
1s commonly called ſpirting-cucum- 
ber, from its caſting out its ſeeds, 
together with the viſcid juice in 


which they are lodged, with a vio- 


lent force, if touched, when ripe ; 
from which circumſtance it has 
ſometimes obtained the appellation 
of nol; me langere, Or, touch me 
not. | 


The root of white bryony is ſaid 
to be ſo violent, when freſh, that 
the peaſants call it the mad turnip: 
being dried, it enters as an ingre- 
dient into ſome medicinal compo- 


litions, particularly bryony-water, 


© U 
in which it is reckoned to aſſiſt as à 
powerful uterine cleanſer. Some 
believe bryony to be an excellent 
remedy againſt the bites of ſer- 
pents, and other venomous crea- 
tures, Its fæcula, when dried, is 
like ſtarch; but as this is found a 
medicine of little uſe, there is 
hardly any of it now made. 

In the eaſtern countries, and 
both the Indies, bottle - gourds, 
the cucurbita lagenaria, of Linnæus, 
are very commonly cultivated, and 
fold in the markets, for the table, 
and are the principal part of the 
food of the common people, in 
the warm months, particularly 
from June to October. The Ara- 
bians call this kind of gourd, 
charrah. They boil it, and ſeaſon 
it with vinegar; they likewiſe fill 
the ſhell with rice, and meat, and 
thus make a kind of pudding, like 
what we ſometimes, in England, 
prepare of the ſhell of pompions, 
or pumpkins. 

The leaves of the battle- gourd 
are large, almoſt circular, covered 
with fine ſoft hairy down, and 
ſmell ſtrongly of muſk, The 
flowers are fo tender, that they 
cloſe as ſoon as the ſun ſhines 
upon them. The outſide tegument, 
or rind of the fruit, as it ripens, 
grows hard ; and when the ſeeds 
and pulp are taken out, will hold 
water, for which purpoſe it 1s 
ſometimes uſed. Some gourds are 
ſix feet long, and one and a half 
round, and when cleared of their 


pulp, will contain twenty-two gal- 


lons; ſuch, however, 

uncommon. 5 
The different ſpecies of pump- 

kins, the cucurbita pepo of Lin- 


are very 


— 


neus, are generally diltinguiſhed 


by 


Ci . | 3 

by the names of the white, the blue, | medicine in thoſe diſtempers. 1, 
the marbled, and the garden pump- is not, however, from the common 
kin. Theſe, as well as the gourd, | water-melon, that this medicine i; 
make a great part of the food of | procured. The fruit in queſtion, 
the p2orer ſort in ſummer, as well | is ſofter, more juicy, and more 
in Afia, and Africa, as in Ame- rarely to be found than the common 
rica. The ſtalks and leaves are | ſort, of which this is a variety, 
hairy, the flowers yellow, the fruit | It is termed by the Arabs, et-naoyi, 
is generally, when young, of a| which ſignifies water. 
mixture between a deep blue and | Water-melons ſhould be eaten |: 
a pale white. It is boiled and with great circumſpection; for if kin 
eaten with butcher's meat; by the | taken in the heat of the day, when anc 
poorer ſort, it is much uſed in | the body is very warm, they ſeldom fou 
ſoups. | | fail to occaſion colics, fluxes, aud * 

Squaſhes, cucurbita melopepo; and | diſorders of the ſtomach. ſo 
warted-gourds, when boiled, are The common cucumber, in the ' 
by ſome people eſtee med very del | eaſtern countries, is boiled and K 
cate eating. The ſquaſh is gene- | eaten with vinegar. The richer wh 
rally plucked by the Americans, | ſort fill it with fleſh and ſpices, . 
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when it is about the ſize of a wal- and bake it into a pudding, which — 
nut, and immediately after the fall- | is ſaid to be extremely palatable, 1 
ing of the flower. | The Egytian melon, or queen of 1 
Water melons, or citruls, the | cucumbers, the Cucumis Chate of Ne 
Anguria of Tournefort, the cacur- | Linnzus, the Abdellavi of Alpi- * 
bita citrullus of Linnzus, are di- | nus; grows in the fertile earth ©* 
ſtinguiſned by the colour of their | round Cairo, after the inundation * 
pulp, into the white and red; and of the Nile, and no where elſe in C0 
derive their name from the great | Egypt. The fruit is ſometimes l 
quantity of water, or liquid, which | ſweet, cool, and a little watery; * 
they contain. Theſe fruits, by | the pulp almoſt of the ſame ſub- 5 
their cooling and diuretic quality, | ſtance as the melon. The grandees ] zi; 
are ſo benelicial, in hot climates, | in Egypt, and the Europeans udo 10. 
if uſed in moderation, that the poor | reſide there, eſteem this the plea- 2 
people in Perſia, and the Levant, | ſanteſt, as well as ſafeſt fruit, which * 
live almoſt ſolely, during the hot | the country affords. ha. 
months, upon the muſk, and water The muſk-melon, is diſtinguiſh wr 
melon, cucumbers, and milk. J he |] ed, like the water-melon, by the 2 
water - melon, ſays Haſſelquiſt, ſerves | colour of its pulp, into the white * 
the Egyptians for meat, drink, and | and red ſorts; and derives its name . 
phyſic: when it is very ripe, and | from the fragrancy of the ſmell. le 
almoſt putrid, they hollow part of] Coloquintida, or bitter. apple, Þ ©*© 
it, gather the juice there colleQed, | the Colocyntbhis of Tournefort, the * 
and mixing it with roſe water, and | Cucunis Colocyntbis of Linnæus IN © 
a little ſugar, adminiſter it in burn- | is brought to us from Aleppo, and 2 
ing fevers, with ſuch ſacceſs, that | the ifland of Crete, The leaves i 
the common people uſe no other | are large, placed alternate, almoſt * 


round, 


| kind, and a glaſs of rum poured in, 


| likewiſe produces colies, convul- | 
rind, and dry the fleſhy part of the 


| fruit, which is what we call the 


jointed ſtalk, uſually hollow, and 


merated. 


| hs. 


'e 


wound, and ſtand upon foot-ſtalk; | Linnzus's Fragments of a Natural 
S four inches long. The flowers are 


white, and are ſucceeded by, the, 
fruit, which is yellow, when ripe. 
The ſhelly, or huſky outſide in- 
cloſes a white bitter pulp, inter- 
ſperſed with white flattiſh ſeeds. 
If a hole is made in one of theſe | 


ripe gourds, for the fruit is of that 


and ſuffered to remain for twenty- 
four hours, and then drank, it 
proves a ſucceſsful purge ; but is 
ſo bitter, and leaves ſuch a nauſea 
behind, that it is ſeldom uſed, It 
is beſides, the rougheſt purge we 
know, and therefore ought not to 
be uſed without great precaution; 

taken in a large doſe, it not only 
often brings away pure blood, but 


— 


ſions, -uleers in the boivels, and | 


e v 


Method, conſiſting of a number of 
plants, moſtly of the mallow- tribe, 
now removed to the natural order 
CoLUMNIFERE, which ſee. 
CULMUS, a ftraw, or haulm ; 
defined by Linnæus to be the proper 
trunk of the graſſes, which elevates 
the leaves, flower, and fruit. 
This fort of trunk is tubular, or 
hollow, and has frequently knots, 
or joints diſtributed at proper di- 
ſtances, through its whole length. 
The leaves are long, ſleek, and 
placed either near the root, in 
great numbers, or proceed ſingly 
from the different joints of the 
ſtalk, which they embrace at the 
baſe, like a ſheath, or glove. 
The haulm is commonly garniſh- 
ed with leaves ; ſometimes, how- 
ever, it is naked; that is, devoid 


fatal ſuper-purgations. The Ia- of leaves, as in a few ſpecies of 


dians ſeparate, or pull off the outer | 


Coloquintida of the ſhops. 


culnus; a ſtraw, or haulm ; plants 
ſo called,” which have a ſmooth | 


wrapped about at each joint, with 
ſingle, narrow ſharp-pointed leaves; 
and the ſeeds contained in chaffy 
huſks; ſuch are oats, wheat, bar- 
ley, rye, and the other plants of 
the natural family of the graſſes, 
Vide Gx AM INA. e . 

CuLMIr ER, the name of the 
eleventh claſs in Moriſon's Method, 
conſiſting | 
the general characters above enu- 


CULMINI, from culnen, the 
top, or ſummit; the name of an 


of plants which agree in 


cypreſs-graſs. Moſt graſſes have a 
round cylindrical ftalk ; in ſome 


ſpecies of /chenus, ſcirpus, ey preſs- 
| | grafs, and others ; .1t is triangular. 
CULMIFER@A Plante, from | 


that is, has no branches; ſome- 


The ſtalk is fometimes entire, 


times branching,. as in ſch@nus, a 
culeatun & capenſs, and not ſeldom 
conſiſts of a numbergf ſcales, which 
lie over each other like tiles. 
Laſtly, in a few graſſes, the ſtalk 
is not interrupted with joints, as 
in the greater part. The ſpace 


or joints, is termed by botanills 


Vide IN r ENNODIUu, c. 

This ſpecies of trunk often af- 
fords certain marks of diſlinction, 
in difcriminating the ſpecies. Thus 
in the genus Eriocaulon, the ſpecies 
are ſcarce to be diſtinguiſhed but 


order in the former editions of 


(by the" angles of the culmus, or 
A 3: ſtalks, 


contained betwixt every two knots, 


internodium, and articulus culmi. 
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ſtalks. Theſe in ſome ſpecies, are general characters go enumerated 


in number five, in others ſix, and 
in Others ten. 
CYLINDRANTHEREZ, having 
the anther, or tops of the ſtamina, 
formed into a cylinder. The name 
of a claſs in Wachendorffius's Na- 
tural Method, conſiſting of plants 
which have the antherz united into 
a cylinder, the filaments Pug di- 
ſtin& at bottom. It is exemplified 
in Leucadendron, and the compound 


flowers, which correſpond to the 
 Syngene/ia of Linnæus. 


CYLINDROBASIOSTEMONES, hav- 
ing the baſe of the ſtamina formed 
Into a cylinder. The name of a 


_ Claſs in Wachendorffius's Natural 


Method, conſiſting of plants, which 
have the filaments of the lamina 
united in a cylinder, or pillar, in 
the middle of the flower; the an- 
therz being diſtin& at top. This 
claſs correſponds to the Monadel. 
Fhia of the ſexual method, and to 
part of the order Columnifere, in 
Linnæus's Fragments. 
NADELTHIA, &c, It is exempli- 
fied in the mallows, geranium, and 
Hermannia. | Bs 
CYMA, a ſpecies of receptacle, 
according to Linnzus; or more 
properly, a mode of flowering, in 
which, like the umbel, a number 
of ſlender foot · ſlalks proceed from 
a common centre, and riſe to the 
ſame height: but, unlike the um- 
bel, the ſecondary, or partial foot- 
ſtalks, are diſperſed without any 
regular order. Fide UnBELLa. 
The term, which 1s of great an- 
tiquity, is exemplified in elder, 
gelder roſe, bloody rod, and ad- 
der's tongue. | 
CYMOSUS Flos, from cyma: an 
aggregate flower, which has the 


nt. 


, 


ide Mo- | 


Vide CYMa, an 
Flos. 1 5 | 0) 
Cymosz. The name of an or. 
der in the former editions of Lin. 
næus's Fragments of a Natura 
Method, conſiſting of honey-ſuckle, 
morinda, Joranthus, and a fey 
other genera, moſt of which are, 
in the later editions, removed to 
the ſorty eighth order, intitled Ac. 
GREGATIE. 1 
CYNAROCEPHALI, from «. 
nara, an artichoke, and »«Þaay, the 
head. Plants, whoſe flowers form 
a head, like thoſe of artichoke, 
The name of a claſs, or diviſion, 
in Vaillant's Arrangement of the 
Compound Flowers, correſponding 
to the Capitatæ, or flowers forms 
ing a head, of Ray, and other bo- 
taniſts; and to part of the Floſeulf 
of Tournefort. It is exemplified 
in thiſtle, globe thiſtle, burdock, 
ſaw- wort, and blue bottle. | 
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DECAGYNIA, from &a, ten, 
and un, a woman. The name of 
an order, or ſecondary diviſion, in 
the claſs Decandria, of the ſexual 
method, conſiſting of plants, whole 
flowers are furniſhed with ten ſta- 
mina, and the ſame number of 
| ſtyles, which laſt are conſidered by 
Linnæus, and the ſexualiſts, as the 
female organs of generation in 
plants. Neurada, and American 

 night-ſhade, furniſh examples. 


— 


DECANDRIA, from Seu, ten, 


and Ze, a man. The name of 
the tenth claſs in Linnæus's Sexual 
Syſtem, conſiſting of plants, whoſe 
flowers, as the name imports, are 


! furniſhed with ten ſtamina, ot 
mals 
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. male organs. This claſs, as well the bottom, nor top; circumſtances 
's as the other clafſes in Linnæus's | which would remove the plants in 
Method, that are compounded with | which they are found, to claſſes 
2 numeral, has another character, whoſe eſſential character is no ways 
or mark, which is not expreſſed in connected with the number of the 
the title. I mean that the flowers | male and female organs. This 
are all hermaphrodite, that is, have | obſervation being general, does 
both ſtamina and pointal, which, | not fall to be particularly attended 
according to Our author, are, the |to in this place. 'When we come 
male and female organs of genera- |to analyſe the ſexual method, the | 
tion, within the ſame covers. In this | diſcuffion will be more ſuitable and i 
reſpect, the claſſes in queſtion, | proper. DE 
differ from the Monoecia, and Dice- | The orders, or ſecondary divi- 
| cia, of the ſame author, in which | fions in this numerous claſs, are 
the male and female organs are ſe- | five, and take their name from the 
parated; and are placed, in the] number of the ſtyles, or female 
former, upon different parts of the | organs. Fraxinella, lignum vitz, 
ſame plant; in the latter, upon di- | dwarf roſe- bay, and ſtrawberry- 
ſtinct plants. This obſervation | tree, have one ſtyle; ſope - wort, 
merits particular attention, becafiſe | and carnation, have two; cucu- 
the circumſtance, or character which | balus, viſcous campion, and ſand- 
is the ſubject of it, is indiſpenſably | wort, three; hog-plum, navel- 
| neceſſary ; and a plant having ten, | wort, and houſe-leek, five; Neu- 
or any number of ſtamina, is not | rada, and American night-ſhade, 
on that account to be referred to | ten. 
its reſpective numeral claſs, unleſs | DROANDRIA is likewiſe the name 
both male and female organs are | of an order, or ſecondary diviſion 
found contained within the covers | in the claſſes Monadelphia, Diadel- 
ly of the lower. | phia, Gynandria, and Diæcia, in 
To take an example from the | all which the claſſic character being 
| claſs which we are now conſidering: | unconnected with the number of 


al the flowers of the curious exotic, | ſtamina, that circumſtance, pro- 9 
le papaw, or popo-tree, have ten ſta- | perly enough, ſerves as a founda- | 
4 mina; and yet the plant cannot be] tion for the ſecondary, or ſubor- 

of arranged under the claſs Decandria, | dinate divifion. 

dy becauſe the male and female parts | DECANTHERÆE, from Ja, KB 
de are not only placed within different | ten, and axthere, the tops of the | 
4 covers, but likewiſe produced upon | filaments. The name of an order, 


diſtinct plants: the popo feed | or ſecondary diviſion, in Ludwig's 
ripened by the female flowers, pro- | improved Method, conſiſting of 
6 _ ducing both male and female | plants, which to the clafſic cha- 


trees, 5 racter, whatever it is, add the cir- 
al Beſides the ſexes of the flowers, | cumſtance of having ten ſtamina, or 
le we are likewiſe to attend, that the | male organs. 
re ſtamina be of an equal length and | DECOMPOSITAZ, the name of 
0 diſtinct; that is, neither joined at Uthe tenth claſs in Sauvage's Me- 


* RR, (hodus 
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thedus Foliorum, conſiſting of plants, 


whoſe leaves are twice compound- 


ed; that is, have a common foots- 
ſtalk, which ſupports a number of 


leſſer leaves, each of which is com- 
pound. Vide Folium Dcoupo— 
SITUM. 3 

The term is exemplified in fu. 
matory, barren wort, 


umbelliferous plants. 
"'DECOMPOSITUS Flos, 


florets, The term is exemplified 
in elephant's foot, and globe flower. 
A few other compound flowers, as 
globe thiſtle, gandelia, and ftoeve, 


have partial flower-cups ; but each 
of theſe contains only a ſingle floret. 


Linnæus reduces all the compound 
flowers which have partial flower- 
cups, under the order Polygamin 
Segregata, of the claſs Syngeneſia. 

DECUMBENS Flos, from de- 


cumbo, to lie down ; a drooping 


flower, in which the ſtamina and 


pointal are inclined towards the 
lower ſide; exemplified in wild- 
ſena, and the pea-bloom, or 
butter-fly-ſhaped flowers, 
 DEFOLIATIO, from ge, and 
felium a leaf; the fall of the leaves. 
A term oppoſed to Frondeſcentia, 


the annual renovation of the leaves, 
produced by the unfolding of the 


buds in ſpring. 
Moft planis in cold and tempe- 


rate climates, ſhed their leaves 


every year: this happens in ad: 


. | 
tumn, and is generally announced, 


o Of the common 


by the flowering 


meadow ſaffron. The term is only 
applied to trees and ſhrubs; for. 


* 


bignonia, 
germander, feverfew, and ſome 


ſome 
compound flowers ſo termed by 
Linnzus, which contain within the 
ſame common calix, a number of 
leſſer, or partial flower-cups, that 
are each of them common to many 


D E 
herbs, Erie down to the root every 
year, loſing flem, leaves, and all, 


leaves at the ſame time. Amon 
large trees, the aſh and walnut, al. 
though lateſt in unfolding, are 


\ ſooneſt diveſted of them: the latter 
ſeldom carries its leaves above five 


months. 


« 


the colds commence ; but remain 
are -puſhed off by 


Og ſpring. . 
doubtleſs. a kind of ever-greens; 


joined to the moiſture, | 
In ͤ mild and dry ſeaſons, the 
lilac, privet, yellow jeſſamine of 
the woods, and maple of Crete, 
preſerve their leaves green until 


ſpring, and do not drop them till 
the new leaves are beginning to 


appear. The fig-tree, and many 
other trees that, grow between the 
tropics, are of this particular claſs 


leaves in the latter end of De- 
cember, and beginning of January, 
having young leaves ready before 


all the old ones are fallen off; and 
to forward this operation of Nature, 


few of the trees have buds ; the 
ſycamore and willow, indeed, have 


looſe ftipulz, or ſcales. Nature 
did not imagine buds ſo neceſſary 


countries; this occaſions a great 


difference between them. 


Laſtly, 


All plants do not drop their 


On the oak and horn- beam, the 
leaves die, and wither, as ſoon as 


attached to the branches till they 
| the new ones, 
which unfold themſelves the fol- 
Theſe trees are 


the leaves are probably deſtroyed 
only by cold; and perhaps, would 
continue longer upon the plant, 
but for the force of the ſpring-ſap, 


of ever-greens. The trees in Egypt, 
ſays Dr. Haſſelquiſt, caſt their 


ſome, but with few and quite 


in the ſouthern, as in the northern 


| the purpoſes of vegetation. 
for t this reaſon, that, unleſs in ex- 
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Laſtly, ſome trees and ſhrubs , which cannot be effected in any of 


preſerve their leaves conſtantly 
through the whole year: and are 
not in the leaſt influenced by the 
clemency, or inclemency of ſea- 
ſons, Such are the firs, juniper, 


| yew, cedar, cypreſs, and many 


other trees, hence denominated 
ever-creens, Theſe preſerve their 
old leaves a long time after the for- 
mation of the new, and do not drop 
them at any determinate time, In 
general, the leaves of ever-greens 
are harder, and leſs ſucculent than 
thoſe which are renewed annually. 
The trees are generally natives of 
warm climates, as the alaternuſes 
of France and Italy, the ever- 


green oak of Portugal and Sua- 
dia. 


Some herbaceous perennials, as, 


| the houſe-leeks and navel-worts, 


enjoy the ſame privilege with the 
ever-green trees, and reſiſt the ſe- 


verities of winter: ſome even can 


diſpenſe with the earth for ſome 


time ; being replete with juices, 
| which the leaves imbibe from the 


humidity of the atmoſphere, and 
which, in ſuch plants, are, of 
themſelves, ſufficient for effecting 


ceſſive hot weather, gardeners are 
ſeldom wont to water fat ſuccu- 
lent plants, as the aloes, which 
rot, when they axe moittened, if 
the ſun does not quickly dry them 
up. | | 

The leaves of all the ever-green 
ſhrubs and trees, have a thin com- 
pact ſkin, or cover, over their ſur- 
face; as is eaſily diſcovered by ma- 
cerating them in water, in order 
to ſeparate the parenchyma, or 


pulp, from the veſſels of the leaves; 


Ie is 


theſe ever-greens, till a thin parch- 
ment like cover is taken off. Theſe 
trees and ſnrubs are found by ex- 
periment to perſpire but little, 
when compared with others which 
ſhed their leaves; and it is, per- 
-haps, principaily owing to this 
clo'e covering, as allo to the ſmall 
proportion of maiſture contained in 
their veſſels, that they retain their 
verdure, and continue through the. 
winter on the trees. The nutritive 
Juices of theſe plants always abound 
more or leſs, with an oily quality, 
which ſecures them from beiug in- 
jured by ſevere ſroſts; ſo that many 
of theſe ever-green trees are adapt- 
ed to grow in the coldeft parts of 


| the habitabie world. 


With reſpect to deciduous trees, 
the falling off of the leaves ſeems 
principally to depend on the tem- 
perature of the atmoſphere, which 
likewiſe ſerves to haſten or retard 
tie appearance in queſtion. An 
ardent ſun contributes to haſten 
the dropping of the leaves. Hence 
in hot and dry ſummers, the leaves 
of the lime-tree and horſe-cheſnut 
turn yellow, about the firft of Sep- 
tember; whilſt in other years, the 
yellowneſs does not appear till the 
beginning of October. Nothing, 
however, contributes more to haſten 
the fall of the leaves, than immo- 
derate cold or moiſt weather in 
autumn; moderate drouglits on the 
ther hand, ſerve, to retaril it. 
As a proof of this poſition, Mr. 
Adanſon relates, that in the year 
1759, the leaves of the elm- tree, 
Which generality fall of about the 
rwenty-fifth of November, conti- 


Paris, where the autumn 


nuaed in verdure and vigour, at 
was re- 


* OO, maikabig. 
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markably dry, till the tenth of the | the mean times in which different 
| trees ſhed their leaves, is founded 
The following table, reſpe&ing | upon obſervations. 


following month. 


Gooſeberry - tree, and Bladder- I 


Sena, 

Walnut, and Aſh, 

Almond-tree, Horſe-cheſnut, and 
lime- tree, 

Maple, Hazel-nut, Black-poplar, 
and Aſpen-tree, 

Birch, Plane-tree, Mountain-oſier, 

Falfe-acacia, Pear and Apple- 
| tree, 

Vine, Mulberry, Fig, Sumac, and 
Angelica- tree, | 
Elm-tree, and Willow, 

Apricot, and Elder- trees, 


It deſerves to be remarked, that 
an ever-green tree grafted upon a 
deciduous, determines the latter to 
retain its leaves. This obſervation 
is confirmed by repeated experi- 
ments; particularly by grafting 
the laurel, or cherry bay, an ever- 
green, on the common cherry; and 


the ilex, or ever-green oak, on the 
oak. 


DEHISCENT IA, dehiſco, to gape 
wide. The burſting open of the 
ant heræ, or tops, ſor diſperſing the 
-male-duft : as likewiſe of the ſeed- 
veſſel called a capſule, for diſ- 
charging the ſeeds, when ripe. 
Lide ANTHERZE and CaPpsULa. 


Moſt capſules' ſplit, or open at 


top; moſt ant heræ burſt on the 
ſides. | | 

DENOMINATIO, the giving, 
or impoſing of names. One of the 
principal foundations of practical 
botany ; which, like the eſtabliſh- 
ment of proper characters, has 
been a neceſſary conſequence of 
the methodical diviſion into claſſes, 
genera, and fpecies, 
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＋ 
| October 1, 
15 th. 


| —— 20th. 


be” 


N ovember iſt. 


15th. 
a 20th. 


Generally quit their leaves about 


Linnæus's rules, with reſpe to 
the generic and ſpecific names of 


plants, and the great improvements 


made by that author, in this very 
important part of botany, are par- 
ticularly mentioned under the main 
article, NomiNna, whither we refer 
the reader. | 
DENUDATEZ, (denudo, to ſtrip 
naked.) The name of an order in 
the former editions of Linnzus's 
Fragments of a Natural Method, 
conſiſting of plants whoſe flowers 
are naked; that is, want the Peri- 
anthium, or flower-cup, although 


they burſt from a /patha, or ſheath, 


Vide SPATHA. 

The genera jn this order were 
four; crocus, meadow-ſaffron, bul- 
bocodium, and gethyllis. They 
are now moſtly removed to the or- 
der SPATHACE#; which fee. 

DESCRIPTIO, A detail of all 
the parts and qualities of any ob- 
jet, compared or not compared 
with thoſe of another : applied to 
botany, the natural character — 
the 
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nt che whole plant, including all the ing than a very large deſcription, . 
eg external parts. In this reſpeR the | that is neither divided into para- 
deſcription of the ſpecies is diſtin- | graphs, nor diſtinguiſhes the parts 
wiſhed from the ſpecific difference, | of the plant in the manner juſt re- 

which regards the eſſential, or | commended. 0 
friking characters only. ; A deſcription, to be compleat, 

A perfect, or compleat deſcrip- | ought equally o avoid the ex- 

tion is not confined to the princi- | tremes of prolixity, and exceſſive 

pal parts of plants; as the root, brevity. Colour, dimenſion, and 

tem, leaves, and fructification; | other circumſtances, which are ſub- 

but includes whatever is conſpi-|je&t to change, are never to be 

cuous in their external appearance: | much inſiſted on: on the other. 

as the foot-ſtalks of the leaves and | hand, no ſtriking characters, no 
flower; the /ftipulez, or ſcales ; the | eſſential parts, however minute, 
Jracteæ, or floral leaves; the glands, | ſuch as the /7/pu/z, or ſcales, the 

or veſſels of ſecretion ; the weapons | brafez, the glandulz, the hairs, 

of offence, and defence; the buds ;| and downy appearances on plants, 

the complication, or folding of the | and ſuch like, are, from a ſtudied 
leaves within the buds; and the | and faulty brevity, to be excluded” 

to habit, or general appearance of the] from the deſcription of any ſpecies 


» 


of whole plant. Whatever. f 8 

ts The order to be obſerved in the] Laſtly, a ſcientific deſcription. 
ry Þ deſcription, is that of Nature, pro-] ſhould employ only terms of art, 
re ceeding from the root to the ſtem, | if theſe are ſuffcient; and deli- 
n | next the branches; then the foot- | neate all the parts, according to 
er ſtalks, leaves, flower-ſtalks, and | their number, figure, proportion, 

flowers. The impropriety would | and ſituation, 

p be manifeſt, to deſcribe the leaves, | The intelligent reader will dif- 
n or their foot-ſtalks, before the ſtem, | cover, whether in deſcribing the 
's from which they proceed x or the | ſeveral natural orders that occur in 
, ſtem before the root, wh ch ſerves | the courſe of this work, I have prac- 
8 to elevate it. tiſed the rules juſt delivered. Some 


Further, the deſcription of each] difference, however, obtains in the 
ſeparate part, ſhould be contained | mode of deſcribing an aſſemblage, 
in a ſeparate paragraph; that the or family of plants, and a particu» 
parts may appear equally diſtinct] lar ſpecies, 5 | 
in deſcription, as they are in the] The moſt compleat ſpecific de- 
plant itſelf. The names of the] ſcriptions are thoſe of Cluſius, Co- 
different parts too ought to be de- lumna, Bauhin, Rheede, Ray, 
lineated in large letters, that they | Rumfius, Plumier, Dillenius, Vail. 
may the more eaſily be diſcovered| lant, Sceuchzer, Linnzus in his 
| by the reader; and that omiſſions] Hortus Cliforizanus, and Haller. 

N in the deſcription, if there are any, DET ERMINATIO Foliorum. 
may be more readily perceived and] Vide Fol lun. | 

) ſupplied. Nothing, in fact, can] DIADELPHIA, from &, twice, 
f be more tedious and unentertain Hand a%\dis a brotherhood 3 two 
| brother. 
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brotherhoods; the ſeventeenth claſs | 


in Linnzus's Sexual Syſtem, con- 
fiſting of plants, whoſe flowers are 
hermaphrodite, and have the ſta- 
mina, or male organs, united be- 
low into two ſets of cylindrical 
filaments, 

This claſs, which is a true na- 
tural order, or family, correſponds 
to the Iegumingſæ, or plants hav- 
ing pods, of Moriſon, Hermannus, 
Boerhaave, Ray, and Royen ; the 
retrapetali irregulares of Rivinus and 
Chriſtopher Knaut ; the 7ezraperal: 
difformes of Chriſtian Knaut ; and 
the Papilionacei, or butterfly- ſhaped 
flowers, of Tournefort and Ponte- 
dera. 1 

The claſſical characters of this 
numerous and ſimilar aſſemblage 
of plants, will be delivered under 
Linnzus's Natural Order PAPILI- 
 ONACEZ, Which ſee, 

The orders, or ſecondary divi- 
ions, in this claſs, are founded on 
the number of ſtamina, conſidered 
as diſtinct. Some pea-bloom, or 
butterfly-ſhaped flowers, have five 
ſtamina, or male organe, as Mon- 
nieria; ſome fix, as Fumatory ; 
ſome eight, as Milk wort; ſome 
ten, as Broom, Bladder-Sena, Lu- 
pine, Lady's-Finger, Vetch, and 
the far greater number of butterfly- 
ſhaped flowers. It is only the laſt 
order that is included in the na- 
tural family Papilicnacez; the re- 
maining four genera are diſtributed 
among other families, to which 
they Ay; at leaſt, an equal al- 
liance. Fumatory and Mornieria 
are arranged under the general 
head Cerydales. Milk-wort, under 
Lomentaceæ. | 

I cannot help remarking, before 
I conclude this article, that the 


former of the butterfly-ſhape. On 


3 D- 1 
names given by former Botaniſts, 
to the numerous claſs of plants in 
queſtion, are much more charac- 
teriſtic of their nature and appear- 
ance, than that of Diadelphia. 

In fact, the figure of the flowery 
and fruit never varies; the latter 
being always of the pod kind; the 


the other hand, the two ſets of united 


ſtamina, the only claſſic charaQer whicl 
expreſſed in the Linnzan title, are what 
never to be traced without difficul. f 
ty: for one of the ſets only are Pergat 
properly united; the other conſiſt- DI 
ing of a ſingle filament, which, in WI. 
molt plants, adheres ſo cloſely to et { 
its kindred ſer, that it cannot be e 
ſeparated without the application auen 
of a pin or needle for that purpoſe, Moll 
In ſome even, no ſeparation can be Cr 
effected by this means. In 

DLETETICI. By this name the 
Linnzus diſtinguiſhes a claſs of plan 
Medical Botaniſts, who pronounce app! 


of the qualities of vegetable food, by 
taſte and ſmell. Such are Querce- 
tanus, Nonnius, Behren, and Lif- 
ter. | 
DIANDRIA, (from &;, twice, 
and ave, a man) the name of the 
ſecond claſs in Linnzus's ſexual 
fyſtem, conſiſting of hermaphrodite 
plants; which, as the name im— 
ports, have flowers with two amina, 
or male organs. 
The orders in this claſs are three, 
derived from the number of ſtyles 
or female parts. Moſt plants with 
two ſtamina have one ſtyle, as Jeſ- 
ſamy, Lilac, Privete, Veronica, and 
Baſtard Alaternus: Vernal graſs 
has two ſtyles; Pepper, three. 
D:!ANGIZA, (from dig, twice, 
and zyſc;, a veſſel) the fixteenth 
claſs in Boerhaave's ſyſtem, con ſiſt- 


ing 


DEL, | 
ng of plants whoſe ſeeds are con- 
ned within two capſules, or with- 
in a ſingle capſule, having two cells. 
It is exemplified in purple looſe- 


(rife. | 
DIANTHERE (from dg, twice, 
and Antherz, the tops of the ſta- 


mina.) The name of an order or 
ſecondary diviſion in Ludwig's Im- 
proved Method, conſiſting of plants, 
which, to the claſſic character, 
whatever it is, add the circumſtance 
of having two ſtamina, or male 
organs. 

DICOTYLEDONES (from 0%, 
twice; and Cotyledon, a ſeed-Jobe 
or ſeed-leaf) plants, whoſe. ſeeds 
ave. two ſide-lobes, and conſe- 


quently riſe with two ſeminal leaves. 
Moſt plants are of this kind. 
COTYLEDON, 


Vide 


In the hip and maſqued flowers, 
the Didynamia of Linnzus, and in 
plants, whoſe ſeed-veſſel is of the 


apple, cherry, or pod kind, the 


ſeed· leaves riſe unaltered ; that is, 
without any farther extenſion or 
cyelopement, than when they 
made part of the ſeed. W717 
In mallow, and the croſs-ſhaped 


flowers, they appear double; in 
buck-wheat, they are rolled up; in 


otton, folded or plaited ; in ſalt- 
ort, glaſs-wort, ceratocarpus, 
malabar night-ſhade, and all the 
pot-herbs, they are ſpiral, or 
twiſted like a ſ creep. 
DIDYNAMIA. (from dg, twice, 


and dane, power) two powers; 


the name of the fourteenth claſs in 


Linnzus's Sexual Method; conſiſt- 
Ing of plants with hermaphrodite ' 


flowers, which have four ſtamina, 
or male organs, two of which are 
Jong, and two ſhort. i 
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This numerous claſs of plants 0 


contains two natural aſſemblages 
or families, and conſiſts of flowers, 
which, beſides the circumſtance ex- 
preſſed in the title, have one very 
irregular petal, ſometimes divided 
into two diſſimilar lips, ſometimes 
ſhaped like a maſque. From an 
attention to the different figure of 


this grinning or gaping petal, for- 


mer botaniſts, who, perhaps, never 
dreamt of the ſex of plants, or, if 
they did, thought, of nothing leſs. 
than founding a ſyſtem upon it; 
arranged the plants in queſtion un- 
der two claſſes, which they confi- 
dered as having nothing in com- 
mon; the number of the ſtamina, 
and their proportion being totally 
diſregarded; In fact, the two or- 
ders, which ſubdivide the claſs 
Didynamia, and correſpond to the 
ſame number of claſſes in moſt bo- 
tanical ſyſtems, are ſo very diſſimi- 
lar, that, I believe, it would have 
been difficult, except from the 
number and proportion of the 
ſtamina, to have reduced them un- 
der one head, with any degree of 
certainty and decency. The petals, 
ſeed bud, ſeed-veſſel and feeds, are 
totally different in the two orders. 
The habit too, or general appear- 
ance of the plants, is perfectly dif- 
ferent; what two things, in fact, 
can be more diſtin& than mint and 
bear's breech? or marjoram and 
fox-glove ? | 2 
Linnæus himſelf is ſo ſenſible of 
the few relations that ſubſiſt be- 
twixt theſe two orders of plants, 
that, in his fragments of a natural 
method, he is obliged to ſeparate 
them, and have recourſe to two 


diviſions, the one from Ray, the 


_ other 
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other from Tourneſort; although 


in the Genera Plantarum, he con- 


ſiders the claſs Didynamia, as hav- 
ing, independent of that expreſſed 
in the title, particular claſſic cha- 
racters; that is, a variety of rela- 
tions, which approximate the plants 
in that particular claſs to each 
other. 

The two orders in the claſs Didy- 
namia are ſtrongly marked; being 
founded upon the preſence or ab- 
ſence of the ſeed veſſel. Their 
names are borrowed from Herman- 
nus. The order Gymno/permia con- 
ſiſts of plants, Which, as mint, 
hyſop, ſavory, lavender, and other 


aromatics, have four naked ſeeds} 


lodged in the bottom of the calix, 
without any proper ſeed-veſſel. 
Theſe are the Labiati, or lip- flowers, 
of Tournefort and Pontedera; the 
Verticillate, or plants that flower 
at the joints, or are placed in whirls 
round the ftalk, of Ilermannus, 
Boerhaave, Ray, and Linnæus in 
his Fragments of a Natural Me- 
thod. Vide LABIATI and VERTI- 
CILLATZE. 

The ſecond order, termed Ang y- 
e/permia, conſiſts of plants, whoſe 
iecds, as the. name imports, are 
lodged in a pericarpium or ſeed- 
veſſel. To this order belong fig- 
wort, fox glove, bignonia, eye- 
bright, toad-flax, calve's ſnout, oily 


purging grain, aguus caſtus, bear's | 


reech, and ſeveral others. 
ANGYOSPERMIA, | | 
Theſe plants are the Perſonatæ, 
or maſqued flowers of Tournefort, 
which make part of the third claſs 
in bis ſyſtem: under the ſame name 
Linnzus arranges them in his 
Fragments of a Natural Method. 
Vide PERSONAT A. 


Vide 


2 


1 


— 
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Profeſſor Royen, in his Flors 
Leydenſis Prodromus, has traced the 
outlines of what he calls a natural 
method, in which we find the cla; 
Didynamia of Linnzus diſtinguiſhed 
as one entire natural family or or. 
der, under the name of Ringentes, 
or the grinning flowers. As 1 never 
ſuffer my admiration for any man, 
however diſtinguiſhed, to betray 
me into the fatal complaiſance of 
adopting his errors; I muſt be 
leave to differ from both the learned 
doctors, and to conſider the claſ 
Didynamia, as compoſed of two 
natural orders of plants, that have 
not the leaſt affinity together. 
The lip flowers, which conſtitute 
the firſt order, are deſcribed under 
the article VER TICILLATq@# ; thoſe 
with a maſque, which conſtitute the 
ſecond, under PERSON ATE. 
DIF FORMIS flos (from N, 
twice, and forma, a form) having 
two different forms, irregular ; the 
term 1s expreſſive of the inequality 
and irregularity of the petals. It 
is uſed by Jungius and Chriſtian 
Knaut; and is ſynonimous to the 


Anomalus flos of Tournefort and 


Pontedera, the Jrregularis flos of 
Rivinus, and the Corolla irregularii 
of Linnzus. 2 1294 1 

The term is exemplified in the 
maſqued flowers, aconite, colum- 
bine, violet, fumatory, lerk-ſpur, 


the petals are very irregular and 
diſſimilar. F465] | 
Dirroxuis is the name of 2 
ſeries of claſſes in Chriſtian Enant's 
Method, conſiſting of plants which 
have one or more irregular petals. 
Among many others theſe claſſe 


| comprehend all the grinning and 


orchis, and other plants in which 


pe. 
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bloom flowers; they correſpond | tarum, which have male and female 
he W to the diviſion in Rivinus's method, | flowers on diſtinct roots, and there- 
al termed. [rregulares. | fore ought, in ſtrict propriety, to 
155 DIGYNIA (from dig, twice, and | have been reduced under the claſs 
ed m, a woman) The name of an Diæcia. Linnzus, ſenfible of the 
r. order or ſecondary diviſion in each | weak fide of his own ſyſtem, has 
„ of the firſt thirteen claſſes, except | endeavoured to anticipate and de- 
er the ninth, in Linnæus's Sexual Me- ſtroy the force of this criticiſm, by 
u, thod; conſiſting of plants, which | infinuating that ſuch plants could 
ay to the claſſic character, whatever it | not properly enter into this claſs, 
of is, add the circumſtance of having | becauſe the circumſtance alluded to 
eg two ſtyles or female organs. does not run through the genus, 
ed DIMACROSTEMONES, (from | but is peculiar to ſome particular 
is Ac, twice, Ranges, long, and famen) | ſpecies only. To an unexperienced 
vo the name of a diviſion in Wacken- | botaniſt the reaſon is ſati>faQory z 
ve dorffius's Natural Method, confilt- | but examined with attention, it is 
ing of plants which have flowers with | reſolved into a mere begging of 
te four ſtamina, two of which are long the queltion ; for, if the ſexes of 
er and two ſhort; ir.correſponds to the | plants are a doctrine of ſuch im- 
fe claſs Didynamia of Linnzus. Vide portance in botany, as to juſtify the 
he DiopyxN AM AA. | joining together of things which 
DIGCIA (from $5, twice, and | Nature never joined; and the ſe- 
, nia, a houſe or habitation) Two | paration of others which were never 
ug houſes. The name of che twenty- meant to be diſjoined ; it certainly 
he ſecond claſs in Linnæus's Sexual | authorized the great refermer of 
ity Method, confiſting of plants, which, the ſcience to erect ſeveral genera 
It having no hermaphrodite flowers, out of one, eſpecially when the 
an produce male and female flowers on | principles of his ſyſtem required it. 
he IÞ ſeparate roots. Thefe latter only The liberties he has taken with the 
nd ripen ſeeds, but require, for that | genera of Ray, 'Fournefort, Boers 
of Þ® purpoſe, according to the Sexualiſts, haave, and other eminent botaniſts, 
rut the vicinity of a male plant; or | are: well known. In fact, What a 
| the aſperſion, that is, ſprinkling of | perplexed ſtudy is Botany now ren- 
he the male duſt. From the ſeeds of | dered, by the prodigious multipli- 
m- te female flowers are raiſed both | cation of ſynonimous genera ! To 
ar, male and female plants. ſwhom then is this mighty cantahoa 
ch The plants then in the claſs | owing ? Why, in a great mealure, 
nd Diæcia, are all male or female, jo Linnzus, who, by ſplitting ſome 
not hermaphrodite, as in the greater | genera, incorporating others, and 

2 | number of claſſes; nor with male and | introducing a variety of n names, 
t's female flowers upon one root, as in | has rendered every other fyltem un- 
ch dhe elaſs Monwcia of the ſame author. | intelligible, without the affiflance 
us.] Accurate as the Swediſnh Botaniſt | of his nomenclature. | | 
ſes Þ undoubtedly is, there are many | When ſuch a renovation of the 
nd T plants diſperſed through the dit- | genera was to take place, where 

ez: erent claſles in the Genera Plan- | would have been the improptiety 
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oſ making diſtinct genera of moſt, 
or all the ſpecies, to be afterwards 
_enumerated, when they could not 
be conſidered as mere ſpecies with- 
out infringing the fundamental laws 
of his ſyſtem. To take an example; 
a ſpecies of campion, the lychnis of 
Linnæus, bears male and female 
flowers on ſeparate plants. I ſhall 
ſuppoſe that, with the aſſiſtance of 
the Genera Planiarum, or Sy/tema 
Nature, I would explore the claſs, 
order, genus, and ſpecies of a plant 
of the male lychnis, which, by 
chance, I have found in the fields. 
To determine the claſs, I reckon 
thè number of ſtamina; which find- 
ing to be ten, of an equal length, 
and united neither above nor be- 
low, I am almoſt ready to refer my 
plant to the tenth claſs Decandria, 


when I reflect, that, beſides the 


characters juſt mentioned, the claſs 
in queſtion bears hermaphrodite 
flowers. Upon examining the plant 
with a view to this, particular, ] 
can diſcover no ſtyle, nor ſeed-bud; 
the flower then, is not hermaphro- 
dite, but male ; conſequently can- 
not belong to the claſs under which 
1 was raſhly going to arrange it, 
I now examine the whole plant, if, 
perchance, I can diſcover any fe. 
male flowers placed promiſcuoully 
with the male upon the ſame root ; 
a circumſtance which would im- 
mediately determine my, plant to 
the claſs Monæcia: but not being 
able, after the ſtricteſt, ſearch, to 
diſcover any difference in; point of 
ſex, I conclude the plant to be 
male, and to belong to the claſs 
Diecia, in which male and female 
flowers are placed apart on ſeparate 
plants. Having, in this manner, 
detected the claſs, 1 proceed to ex- 
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plore the order, which I ſoon git. 
cover to be the ninth, Decangri, 
that order containing ſuch diecioy, 
plants, if I may uſe the expreſſion, 
as have their male flowers furniſheq 
with ten ſtamina. I have now re. 
duced my plant to one of fout 
genera; for the order in queſtion 
contains no more; theſe are pz. 
paw, (Carica). Kiggelaria, Indian 
Maſtick (Schinus) and myrtle. 
leaved ſumach (Coriaria). Theſe 
names begin to ſtagger me; for to 
my belief and knowledge, the 
plants juſt now mentioned are all 
natives of very warm countries, 
and are, beſides, of the tree and 
ſhrub kind : whereas the plant to 
be explored riſes with an herbaceous 
ſtalk, that 1s not above two or three 
feet high. But ſuppoſing that J 
am ſuch a novice in the ſcience, as 
to be ignorant of theſe particulars; 
I proceed, ſatisfied that I have de- 
tected the claſs and order, to aſcer. 
tain the genus. I begin with Carica; 
but ſoon find the impropriety of 
arranging the plant under that 
genus, which has only one funnel- 
ſhaped-petal ;; whereas my unknown 
flower has five diſtinct petals, with 
long claws. The next genus Kig- 
gelaria, although ſomewhat ſimilar 
in the calix and petals, has a 


of the flower, of which I can diſ- 
cover no trace in the other, —— 


are very ſhort; thoſe in the plant to 
be diſcovered, very long. I proceed 


is quickly diſmiſſed on account of 
the minuteneſs and diviſions of the 
calix: and comparing my plant 
with Schinus, the laſt genus in this 


order, I can diſcover nothing to 
| | convince 


glandular necterium in the bottom 
The filaments of the ſtamina too, 


to Coriaria, the next genus, which. 


Linnæus has never ſeen, and con- 


| ſkilful botaniſt, who, ſurprized at 


| many parts of England ; that it be- 


under conſideration, the founder 
of that method did not chuſe to 


they did not coincide with his prin- 
ciples or opinions. 
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convince me that I have yet deteQ- | 


ed the genus of the flower in quel- 
tion, What remains then but to 
conſider it as a new genus, which 


ſequently never deſcribed ? In this 
belief, I diſcover my new acquiſi- 
tion, as I imagine it, to ſome 


my ignorance, aſſures me that it is 
1 common weed, and grows wild in 


longs to the claſs Decandria, and 
not Diæcia, in the Sexual Method, 
although it poſſeſſes the characters 
of the latter, and not of the former; 
but that as thoſe characters are only 
to be found in the particular ſpecies 


ſplit the genus, and arrange its 
ſeveral parts under claſſes, ſo very 
ditint and remote; though upon 
more frivilous grounds, he had 
torn and mangled, without reſerve, 
the genera of former botaniſts, when 


For examples of the impro- 
priety complained of, the reader 1s 
referred to the following ſpecies, 
which, by Linnæus, are arranged 
under claſſes and genera, contain- 
ing hermaphrodite flowers. 

Valeriana Dioica. 

Rhamnus Catharticus, 
Infectorius. 

| - Alpinus. 
Rhus vernix. 
Rumex tuberoſus. 
Multihdus, 
Acetoſa, 
Acetoſella 
Aculeata. 
Lonicera Dioica. 
Laurus nobilis. 


| 
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Cucubalus Otites. 
Lychnis Dioica. _ 
Phytolacca Dioica. 
Spirzxa Aruncus. 
Rubus Chamæmorus. 
Clematis Virginiana. 
| — Dioica. | 
T' halictrum Dioicum, 
Napæa Dioica. | 
_ Gnaphalium D!ioicum. 
_ Gypſophila paniculata. 
Phylica Dioica, © 
The three following ſpecies are 
improperly referred by Linnæus to 
the claſs Monæcia, which contains 
plants with male and female flowers 
upon the ſame root. | = 
| Carex Dioica. 
Urtica Dioica , _ N 
Morus Nigra. 2 
It is worthy of obſervation, that 
not a ſingle ſpecies in the rough- 
leaved plants of Ray, and the lip, 
maſqued, crofs-ſhaped, and pea- 
bloom flowers of Tournefort is 
found to differ in point of ſex. 


— — 


| Theſe are true natural aſſemblages, 


accurately defined by fixed and pre- 
ciſe characters. For the ſame rea- 
ſon we have been able to trace but 
one deviation of Nature in the com- 
pound flowers; I mean, in a 
ſpecies of cud- weed: as deviations, 
however, or exceprions to the ge- 
ceral law of their nature, I would 
remove all ſuch ſpecies from a claſs 


lor order, in which, at beſt, they 


appear but as vegetable monſters ;; 


and either place them apart in an 


appendix to the work, under the 
title of Anomalous, or irregular 
plants, which do not commodiouſſy 
arrange themſelves under any of 
the foregoing claſſes; as Ray, 


| Fournefart, and other eminent bo- 


Guilandina Dioica. 


taniſts have done; or refer each 
| | ſpecies 
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ſpecies as a genus, if neceſſary, to occurs, and with equal impropriety, Na 
the particular claſs, to which, in as in the preſent caſe, Baſtarg pla 
ſtrict conformity to the prin- || orpine, (Andrachne) the fingle WM rac 
ciples of the ſyſtem, it can only | genus in that order, is nearly allied W tit! 
belong. to Clutia, in the clafs Diæœcia. tru 


DIPET ALI (from q, twice, and 
T*T@Xov, a petal) having two petals; 
the name of two claſſes in Rivinus's di 
method, conſiſting of regular and of 


The orders in the claſs Dioecia 
are fourteen, and are founded upon 
the number, union and ſituation of 
the ſtamina in the male plants : 


their names are thoſe of the claſſes | Irregular flowers with two petals, W {8 
containing hermaphrodite flowers. | Enchanter's night-ſhade and Con. lik 
Najas has one ſtamen or male organ; | nelina furniſh examples. | for 


DIPHYTANTHEA, (from %., wi 
twice, Quror, a plant, and ab; a cu 
flower) The name of a claſs in th. 
Wachendorffius's Natural Method, in, 
conſiſting of plants which have the bo 
male flowers ſeparate from the fe. Þ tia 
male on diſtin roots. It corre. ni 
ſponds to the claſs Dioecia of Lin- co 
nzus, and 1s exemplified in mer- flo 
cury, ſpinnage, miſletoe, papaw, | 4 
ſallow, juniper, and piſtacia- nut. al 

DIPLOSANTHEREZ, the name he 
of the ſeventeenth claſs in Royen's e 
Natural Method, conſiſting of flow- 
ers, whoſe ſtamina, or male organs m 
are double the number of petals or P' 
diviſions of the corolla. This claſs in 
in Royen correſponds to a diviſion a 
in Haller and Wachendorffius's Na- I 
tural Methods, and includes moſt of f. 
the plants in the eighth, tenth, 1. 
and eleventh claſſes of the Sexual Tc 
plants on different roots, the ſta - Syſtem, _ | 8 
mina of the male flowers cannot bes DIPLOSTEMONES, the name 70 
inſerted into the ſtyle or female Fof a claſs in Haller's Natural Me- 
organ, becauſe ſuch female organ | thod, conſiſting, like the claſs in 
is not preſent. On the other hand, | Royen juſt explained, of flowers 


willow, two; poets Caſlia, three; 
miſletoe, and ſea-buckthorn, four; 
piſtacia- nut, ſpinach, and hop, five; 
rough bindweed (Smilax) and Dio- 
ſcorea, ſix; poplar, and roſe- root, 
eight: mercury, nine; papaw, and 
Indian maſtick, ten; moonſeed, and 
baſtard hemp, twelve. In Clifprtia 
the ſtamina are numerous; in ju— 
niper, yew, and ſhrubby horſe- tail, 
they are united by their filaments in- 
to a pillar or column; in butcher's- 
broom, they are united by the an- 
theræ or tops; and in Clutia, ſays 
Linnæus, they are attached to the 
middle of a very long cylindrical 
ityle in the centre of the male 
flowers. Here is another impro- 
riety ; the very name of the order 
Diecia Gynandria is abſurd. For 
if a genus of plants is truly dizc/ons, 
that is, contains male and female 


if the female organ, or any of its 
parts, is preſent and conſpicuous, 
the plant is not dizcious, but her- 
maphrodite. la the claſs Monæcia, 
which contains plants with male 


and female flowers on the fame | 


root, the order in queſtion again 


whoſe ſtamina are twice as nu- 
merous as the petals; it is exem- 


ö © . 
weed, wild ſena and geranium. 
DiPpLosTEMONESs, is likewiſe 


the name of a ſection, or ſubordi- 


nate diviſion, in Wachendorffius“ 
Natural 


plified in tree- primroſe, chick- 


ch my 2 


„ „ Ts N 
Natural Method, conſiſting of j DISCUS, the middle part of 4 
plants, which, to their claſſic cha- radiated compound flower, gene- 
rater, add that expreſſed in the | rally conſiſting of ſmall florets, 
title ; exemplified in dock, and | with a hollow regular petal. It is 
| true love, or herb Paris. | commonly ſurrounded by largey 

DIPSACET, (from Dip/acus, | plain, or flat, tongue-ſhaped petals, 
teazel) The name of an improper | in the circumference or margin; 
diviſion in Vaillant's Arrangement | as in daiſy, groundſel and leopard's 
of the Compound Flowers, con- | bane ; ſometimes the circumference 
| filing of plants, whoſe flowers, | is naked, as in cotton-weed and 
u. like thoſe of teazel and ſcabious, | ſome ſpecies of colt*s-foot. | 
form a head, and are contained | DISCUS /9/jj, the ſurface of the 
67 within a common calix or flower- | leaf. | | 
a cup. Theſe plants differ from | DISSEMINATIO. The various 
in the compound flowers in hav- | and wonderful contrivances of Na- 
d, ing their ſtamina free, or diſtinct ture, to diſperſe and ſcatter abroad 
he both at bottom and top: the par- the ſeeds of vegetables, for the 
e. tial flowers too are frequently ſur- | purpoſes of increaſe. For particu- 
e- niſhed with a proper calix. They | lars, on this curious ſubject, the 
n- Þ correſpond to Linnæus's aggregate | reader is referred to the article 
r- © flowers properly ſo called. Yiqe | SEMEN. art: 

9, Þ Accrrcartus fas, Beſides thoſe DISSEPIMENTUM. By this 
| already mentioned, viburnum, | name Linnæus denominates the 
ne | honey-ſuckle, and valerian, furniſh | partitions, which, in dry ſeed-veſ- 
's examples. | : ſels, as capſules and pods (Siliqua) 
y- | DISCOIDEZX (from Diſcus, the | divide the fruit internally into 


ns middle or centre of a radiated com- | cells. 

or pound flower) the name of a claſs | DISTEMONOPLEANTHER A, 

5 in Ray's method, which includes | plants with two filaments or Raminag 

n a great part of the Radiazs of | and more antheræ. The name of 

a- Tournefort. A. radiated diſcous | a claſs in W achendorflius's Natural | 

of flower has ſeveral ſemi-florets placed | Method, conſiſting of plants whieh | 

h, in the circumference, like ſo many | have two filaments, or rather two | 

al rays, round the diſk; ſuch are | ſets of ſtamina, united by the fila- | 
groundſel, feverfew, after, golden | ments; and ſeveral anther or tops. | 

de rod, daiſy, and many others. It correſponds exactly to the claſs 

e- A naked diſcous flower has no | Diadelphia, in the Sexual Method. 

in rays or ſemi florets in the circum- The orders or ſections in this 

rs ference, as cudweed, foreign colts- | claſs are divided from the number 

u- boot, Cotula, and ploughman's | of antheræ, in the ſame manner as 

n- ſpikenard. | | thoſe of Linnæus. 

j Discorpgæ, is likewiſe the DODECANDRIA (from gv&:xe, 

n. name of a diviſion in Linnzus's Ar- | twelve; and dung, a man) The name 

ſe Þ 74ngement of the Compound Flow- of the eleventh claſs in Linnzus's 

i- ers. Vide Couros ir and SYx- | Sexual Syſtem; conſiſting of plants 
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with hermaphrodite flowers, that, 
according to the title, have twelve 
ſtamina or male organs. This claſs, 
however, is not limited with re- 
ſpect to the number of ſtamina. 
Many genera have ſixteen, eighteen, 
and even nineteen ſtamina; the 
eſſential character ſeems to be that, 
in the claſs in queſtion, the ſtami- 
na, however numerous, are in- 
ſerted into the receptacle: where- 
as in the next claſs, Icoſandria, 
which is as little determined in 
point of number as the preſent, 
they are attached to the inſide of 
the calix or flower-cup. 

The orders in this claſs, which 
are fix, are founded upon the num- 
ber of the ſtyles, or female organs. 
Aſarabacca, mangoſtan, ſtorax, pur- 
ple looſe-itrife, wild Syrian rue, 
and purſlane, have one ſtyle ; agri- 
mony and heliocarpus have two; 


burning thorny plant, and baſtard | 


rocket, three; Gliuus, five ; Illicium, 
eight; and houſeleek twelve. 

DODRANS, a term of meaſure. 
Vide MxRNSURA. 

DRU PA, and DRU PPA, a 
ſpecies of Pericarpium, or ſeed-veſſel, 
which is ſucculent, or pulpy, has 
no valve or external opening, like 
the capſule and pod; and contains 
within its ſubſtance, a ſtone or 
nut, The cherry, plumb, peach, 
apricot, and all the ftone fruit, are 
of this kind. 

The term, which is of great 
antiquity, is ſynonimous to Tourne- 
fort's . fructus mollis oſſiculo“ ſoft 
fruit with a ſtone; and do the 
Prunus of other botaniſts. 

The ſtone, or nut, which, in this 
ſpecies of fruit, is ſurrounded by 
the toft pulpy fleſh, is a kind of 
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lignous or woody cup, which con- 
tains a fingle kernel or ſeed 
( Nucleus.) 5 

The reader will be miſtaken, if 
he imagines that the definition juſt 
given will apply to every ſeed. 
veſſel denominated Drupa in the 
Genera Plantarum, The almond js 
a Drupa, ſo is the ſeed-veſſel of 
the elm-tree and the genus Run. 
phia ; though far from being pulpy 
or ſucculent, the firſt and third are 
of a ſubſtance like leather; the 
ſecond like parchment. The ſame 
may be ſaid of the walnut, Piſtacia. 
nut, Guettarda, Quiſgualis, jack. 
in- a- box, and ſome others. 

Again, the ſeeds of the elm, 
Schrebera, Flagellaria, and the 
' mango-tree, are not contained in 

a ſtone. The {:ed-veſſel of burr. 
reed 1s dry, ſhaped like a top, and 
contains two angular ſtones. 

This ſpecies of fruit, or more 
properly ſeed-veſſel, is commonly 


| roundiſh, and, when ſeated below 


the calix, or receptacle of the 
flower, is furniſhed, like the apple, 
at the end oppoſite to the foot: ſtalk, 
with a ſmall umbilicus or cavity, 
which is produced by the ſwelling 
of the fruit before the falling off of 
the flower- cup. | 
Dzxveacez (from Drupa) an 
order of plants in the former edi- 
tions of Linnæus's Fragments of a 
Natural Method, conſiſting of the 
almond, peach, 
cherry, and bird - ſeed, which have 
that ſpecies of fruit-veſſel, called 
by Linnzus, Drupa. Vide ſupra. 


and inake part of the natural order 
eln, which ſee. | 


lumb, apricot, 


Theſe plants are now reduced to 
two genera, Amygdalus and Prunus, 


DUMOSE, 
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a DUMOS E, (from Dumus, à conſiſting of a number of ſhrabby 

| buſh) buſhy plants ; the name of plants, which are thick ſet with ir- 
the. forty-third order in Linnæus's regular branches, and buſhy. 

I Fragments of a Natural Method 


0 Lift of the Genera cootabut in this Natural Order. 
eri 
Thick/et buſhy Shrubs, with Leaves placed alternate. 


Linnæan Genera. Engliſh Names. 
Achrat, — — , Sapota. | 
Caſine, — —— Caſſioberry-buſh, and South-Sea or 
Paraguay tea. 

Ceanou hu, — —ů Ne- jerſey tea. 
| Celaſtrus, — — — Ztaff, tree. | 

Chry/ophyllum, — — Star-apple, and damſon-tree. 
Fagara, | | . | 
| | Ilex, — — —— Holly. 

Phylica, — — Baſtard alaternus. 
| Prins, — — —— Winter-berry. | 
| Rhamnus, — —— —— PBuckthorn, alaternus, jujube- tree. 
| Rhus, — — —— Sumach, poiſon-tree. 
| Schinus, — —— J7ndian maſtick. 
I Sideroxylon, — —— Jo-wod. 
| R TI II. 

Thickſet buſhy Shrubs, with Leaves placed oppoſites 
| Callicarpa, — ——  TJohnſonia._ 
Euonymus, —d — —— Spindle tree. 
Sambucus, — —— Elder. 


Tome x, 
Viburnum, 


Habit and Structure of the Plants 
of this Order. 

| The plants of this order are all 
| of the ſhrub and tree kind, thick 
and buſhy, and riſe from fix to 
| twenty-five, thirty, and even forty 


Pliant -mealy-tree, or way - faring 
tree, lauriſtinus and gelder-roſe. 


feet high. Many of them too, as 
baſtard alaternus, holly, iron- wood, 
new-jerſey tea, ſtar- apple, vibur- 
num, winter- berry, and ſome others, 
retain their beautiful leaves during 
the whole year. 

| | The 


LY 


DU 
The Roots are branched and 
fibrous. EY 

The Srgus are cylindric ; the 
young branches ſometimes angular, | 

The Buvs are naked, that is, 
without ſcales, in the evergreen 
ſhrubs of this order ; covered with 
ſcales in moſt of the others, | 
The Leaves, which in ſome gene- 
ra are ſimple, in others compound, 
are placed alternate in plants of 
the firſt ſection; oppoſite, in thoſe 
of the ſecond, In caflioberry-buſh, 
ſome of the leaves are almolt op- 
poſite. TO 

From the baſe of the leaf of the 

gelder roſe, a ſpecies of viburnum, 
proceed a number of ſmall glands 
or ſecretory veſſels. ES 

Folly, elder, and ſpindle tree, 
have two, ST1PUL-2, or ſcales, one 
on each ſide of the branches ; in the 
two laſt they are ſlender, like hairs, 
and almoſt inſenſible. 

The branches of ſtaff-tree, and 
ſome of the ſpecies of Rhamnus, are 
terminated by a ſpine or thorn, 

which diſappears by culture. Ju- 
Jube tree, and Chriſt's-thorn, two 
other ſpecies of Rhamnus have, at 
both ſides of the origin of the 
footſtalk of the leaves, two un- 
equal ſpines; the one of which is 
erect and large; the other, ſmaller 
and curve:down wards, 

In Fagara there are placed alo 
tte branches, and ribs of the leaves, 
a number of prickles, which being 
#lightly attached to the bark of the 
plants, fall off quickly. In holly, 
the leaves are ſpinous or thorny. 
The leaves and branches of the 
genus Temex are covered with ſoft 
downy hairs, which have a ſilver- 
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whence the genus derives its name. 
The FLowers are moſtly her. 
maphrodite: Indian maſtick, and 
ſome ſpecies of buck-thorn and 
ſumach, have male and female 
flowers upon different roots : holly 
too, ſtaff- tree, fagara, and alater. 
nus, a ſpecies of buck-thorn, ſome. 
times produce male flowers on one 
root, and hermaphrodite flowers on 
another; the laſt. has ſometime 
male and female flowers on the 
ſame root. 4 a | 
The flowers proceed from the 
angles of the leaves, either ſingly, 
as in winter-berry; or in cluſters, 
as in buck-thorn, johnſonia, caf- 
ſioberry-buſn, and iron-wood ; or 
they terminate the ſtem in that ſort 
of flowering head, called a Cox yu- 
BUS; as in baſtard alaternus. 
The CaLix, or flower-cup, is 
generally very ſmall, placed below 
or around the ſeed- bud, and conſiſis 
of one leaf, with four, five, or fix 
diviſions, which are permanent, 
that is, accompany the ſeed- bud to 
its maturity. The genus Rhamnus 
has no calix. In ſapota, it is com- 
poſed of ſix diſtinct leaves. In 
elder and viburnum, it is 
above the ſeed-· bud: 
The PRrals are, in number, from 
one to five; in buck-thorn and 
ſapota, five ſcales, which ſerves for 
a nectarium, are inſerted into the 
chaps of the tube of the petal. 
The Sra ui are either four, 
as in johnſonia and holly ; five, as 
in ſumach, ſpindle- tree, and the 
| greater number of plants in this 
order; fix, as in ſapota and winter. 
| berry ; or ten, as in Indian maſtick, 


white appearance. This kind off 


The Srrp-BZubp is generally 


pubeſcence is termed tomentun, 


placed 


roundiſh, i 


| ter, as well as the elder, has a gland, 


| wood and buckthorn ; or triple, as 


buſh and elder. 
| dry capſule, as in ſpindle-tree and 
| ſapota, of the nature and ſubſtance 


of an apple. 


| and egg ſhaped. In the ſpindle and 
ſtaff- trees, they are wrapped up in 


claſſical character; I have, . how- 


numerous, as ſtrictly to entitle them 
to that appellation. | 


of many of theſe plants, are purga- 
tive, and act particularly on the 
lymph and bile. 


| which, by many perſons, is generaliy 
eſteemed. The flowers which are of 


{ cream colour, are ſucceeded by an 
| Oval top-ſhaped apple, covered with 


rundiſh, and placed within the 
flower; in elder and viburnum it 
is placed below it. 1 

The STYLE is generally ſingle, and 
ſometimes wanting, as in Indian ma- 
ſtick, ſumach and viburnum: the lat- 


or veſſel of ſecretion, in its place. 
The STiG6Ma, or ſummit of the 
ſtyle, is either ſingle, as in iron- 


in ſumach, viburnum, caſſioberry- 


The SEED-VESSEL in this order 
is generally a berry ; ſometimes a 


baſtard alaternus: in iroawood the 
ſeed-veſſel 1s of the cherry kind ; in 


The Segeps are generally ſingle, 


a proper coat or arillus, Vide 
ARILLUS. 1 | 
Theſe plants have no ſtriking 


ever, aſter the example of Linnzus, 
conſidered them as a natural order, 
thcugh their relations are not fo 


The berries, bark, and flowers 


Sapota, ſometimes called Mam- 
mee Sapota, is very common in the 
Weſt India iſlands, where the trees 
are planted in gardens ſor the fruit, 
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and very luſcious taſte; ineluding 
one or two hard oval nuts or ſtones. 
It is called Natural Marmaladæ, 
from its reſemblance in taſte to 
marmalade of quinces. The ſtones 
or kernels of this fruit, taken in 
emulſion, are a powerful aperient, 
and reckoned ſpecific in gravelly 
complaints, _ | 

The. leaves of Johnſonia, which 
grows plentifully in South Carolina, 
are uſed with ſucceſs in dropſical 
caſes. 

A decoction of the root of Ceano- 
thus Americanus, or New- Jerſey tea, 
is eſteemed a certain remedy, not 
only in ſlight gonorrhæas, which 
it ſtops in two or three days, with- 
out any bad conſequences; but alſo 


in the the moſt inveterate venereal 
complaints. A large veſſel muſt be 


employed in this decoction; be- 
cauſe the plant, in the time of 
boiling, throws up a great quantity 
of froth, which muſt not be loſt. 
The inhabitants of North-Ame- 
rica, where this ſhrub naturally 
grows, dry the young leaves, and 
infuſe them in water, like tea; 
whence the name of New-Jerſey. 
tea, by which title the ſeeds are 
generally brought into Europe. 
The root of the ſtaff- tree, being 
powdered, is uſed by the negroes 
of Senegal as a ſpecific againſt 
gonorrhæas, which it is ſaid to cure 
in eight, and ſometimes at the end 
of three days. An inſuſion of the 
bark of a ſpecies of ſtaff - tree, 
which grows in the iſle of France, 
is ſaid to poſſeſs the ſame virtues. 
Star-apple is garniſhed with oval 
leaves, that are ſmooth above, and 
of a beautiful gold colour, ſhining 


a browujſh huſky cin; under which 


is a thick pulp, of a ruſſet colour, 


like ſatin on their under fide 


whence the name Chryſophyllum 
or 
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or golden leaf, by which it is 


known among botaniſts. 

The wood of the ſpindle tree is 
yellow, and uſed in works of ſculp- 
ture. By the mufical inſtrument 
makers it is employed for toothing 
of organs and virginal keys. The 
branches are cut into tooth-picks 
and ſkewers, and ſpindles are made 
of the wood, whence the tree de- 
Tives its title. In ſome countries, 
ſays Miller, it is called dog-wood. 

From the arillus, or proper cover- 
ing of the ſeeds of the ſpindle-tree, 
is drawn a very beautiful red tinc- 
ture. The powder of the capſules, 
ſprinkled upon the head and cloaths, 
is ſaid to deſtroy lice and other 
vermin. | 

The capſules, or dry ſeed-veſſels 
of the genus fagara, are uſed by 
the Africans for pepper. 

Iron-wood is ſo called from its great 
weight, its hardneſs, and the cloſe- 
neſs of its grain; for ĩt is proof againſt 
all weather, and ſcarce known to ſuf- 
fer any decay in ſeveral ages; it is 
ſo heavy, that it will fink in water. 

Of the bark of common holly 
3s made the common bird-lime, 
which is better than that made of 
miſletoe. The wood is very white, 
and admits of an exceeding fine 
poliſh. It is chiefly made into 
hones for whetting of razors. 

The berries of the alaternus an- 
guſtifolia, or narrow-leaved ever- 
green privet, are fold in France by 
the name of avignon-berries, for 
the uſe of painters, who prepare 
from them, a yellow colour or 
Pigment. Theſe berries, are, by 
ſome, erroneouſly imagined to be 
the fruit of the dwarf buckthorn, 
or Rhamnus Minor. | 

The Egyptian thorn, the œnoplia 
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ſpinoſa of Caſpar Bauhin; the nabez 
paliurus athenæi of Proſper Alpinus; 
the naba or nabka of the Arabians; 
and the rhamnus ſpina chriſti of 
Linnæus; is ſuppoſed, by many 
travellers, to be the tree from which 
the crown of thorns, that was put 
on the head of our Saviour, was 
made: it grows very common in 
the Eaſtern countries, paticularly 
in Paleſtine. This plant, ſays 
Haſſelquiſt, was very proper for 
the purpoſe to which it is ſuppoſed 
to have been applied ; for it has 
many ſmall ſharp ſpines, or thorns, 
which are well adapted to give 
pain. The crown, too, might be 
eaſily made of the ſoft, round and 
pliant branches with which this 
tree or hedge is furniſhed, What 
in Haſſelquiſt's opinion ſeems to be 
the greateſt proof of the ſuppoſed 
uſe of this plant, is, that its leaves 
have a great reſemblance to thoſe 
of ivy, with which emperors and 
generals were wont to be crowned, 
The enemies of Chriſt would, per- 
haps, deſire to have a plant, ſome- 
what reſembling that which was 
uſed in triumphs and times of 
feſtivity; that there might be cas 
lumny and reproach even in the 
puniſhment. 25 
Syrup of buckthorn, which 1s 
prepared of the berries of the 
purging or common bucktkorn, is 
reckoned a good medicine in the 
dropſy, jaundice, itch, and other 
eruptions of the ſkin, It is of a 
very diſagreeable bitterneſs, cauſes 
thirſt, and 1s proper for ſuch as are 
eaſy. to work upon, and whoſe 
ſtrength has not been impared by 
continual diſeaſes, The berries 
may be eaſily known by counting 
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their ſeeds, which are four in num- q 
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Alder, the Rhamnus Frangula of Lin- 
næus; or a dram of the powder, 


| brought to market and impoſed 


| buckthorn have generally four 
| ſeeds ; thoſe of frangula, but two. 


Italy, having been tranſported thi- 
ther from Syria, as Linnæus ob- 
| ſerves, by Sextus Pampinius, in the 
| time of the emperor Auguſtus. The 


complaints. 
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her; and, by rubbing the juice 


vpon white paper, which it ſtains 
of 2 green colour. | | 
Of the juice of theſe berries the 
French prepare a beautiful green 
pigment or colour, known among 
painters by the name of Verd-de- 
veſſie. | 
Half an ounce of an infuſion of 
the inner bark of the berry-bearing 


proves as violent a purge as 
rhubarb. Theſe berries are often 
upon the ignorant for buckthorn- 


berries. They may, however, be 
eaſily diſtinguiſhed ; the berries of 


Jujube, which Linnæus has join- 


| ed along with alaternus, berry- 
| bearing alder, and Chriſt's thorn, 
to his genus rhamaus, is a native 
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oak-bark for tanning of leather; 
the Turkey leather is ſaid to be all 
tanned with this ſhrub. The leaves, 
berries and ſeeds, of this ſpecies of 
ſumach, are uſed in medicine ; they 
are aſtringent, refreſhing and anti- 
ſeptick ; the berries are uſed in 
decoction for ſtopping fluxes and 
violent hemorrhages. | 

Virginian ſumach is covered with 
a fine ſoft velvet down; the young 
branches. reſemble, both in colour 
and texture, a ftag's horn; by which 
appellation it is generally known 
among the inhabitants of North 
America. This ſort is likewiſe uſed 
for tanning of leather; and the 
roots, ſays Miller, are often pre- 


{ ſcribed in medicine, in the countries 


where the tree naturally grows. 
Very good vinegar is made of the 

infuſion of the fruit of an American 

ſpecies of ſumach; which, for that 


of the warm parts of Europe, par- reaſon, is generally known by the 
ticularly the ſouth of France, and | name of vinegar-tree. Venice, or 


fruit, which is about the ſize of a 
plumb, is reckoned pectoral, warm 
and moiſtening ; it has an agreeable 


taſte, though ſomewhat inſi pid, and 


was formerly uſed in ptifans and 
pectoral apozems; but is now 
ſeldom to be found in the ſhops. 
In Italy and Spain, jujubes are 
ſerved up in deſerts, 26 a dry 
ga during the winter ſfea- 
on. | 

A decoction of the roots and 
branches of the common jujube is 
ſaid to be ſucceſsful in venereal 


The branches and leaves of the 


red ſumach, the Rhus Cotinus of 
Linnæus, is more uſed by the cur- 
riers than in phyſic; it is ſaid, 
| however, to be vulnerary and aſtrin- 
gent; the wood dyes a fine yellow 
colour. | 

Moſt ſpecies of ſumach abound 
| with a white milky juice, which is 
| reckoned poiſonous.: that of Rhug 

Feriix, or young poiſon-aſh, is 
eſteemed for its quality of ſtaining g 
and the plant, from that circum- 
ſtance, is ſuppoſed to be the true 
j varniſh-tree, mentioned by Kemp- 
fer in the Amcenitates Exoticæ. 

The exhalations of the poiſon. 
tree, (Toxicodendron) which Lio- 
næus has joined, ſomewhat impro- 
perly, to the ſumachs, are ſaid 


2 


elm · leaved ſumacb, or Rhbus Coria- 


to produce ſmall red ſpots on the 
ſa, not unlike thoſg erruptians 


ria of Linnzus, are uſed inftead of 


( 
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vulgarly known by the name of St. 
Anthony's Fire. The lighteſt 
touch of the leaves produces very 
violent itchings, which are ſome- 
times followed by an inflammation 
and ſwelling. If the juice of any 


ſpecies of the poiſon-tree is ſuffered 


to remain, but for a few minutes 
on the ſkin, it occaſions puſtules, 
which are ſometimes miſtaken for 
the itch. The wood of the poiſon- 
tree, when burnt, emits a very nox- 
ious fume, which is ſaid to ſuffocate 
animals that are expoſed to it. 
The juice of ſome poiſon-trees, 
when expoſed to the heat of the ſun, 
becomes ſo reſi nous and clammy, 
that it proves a good bird-lime, 
and is uſed with great ſucceſs for 
that purpoſe. | 
A cataplaſm of the new extracted 
Juice of a ſpecies of poiſon: tree, 
mentioned by Hughes, in bis Na- 
tural Hiſtory of Barbadoes, applied 
to the feet, is ſaid to kill the ver- 
min, called, by the Weſt Indians, 
chigers. | | 


tend to diſtinguiſh the poiſon-aſh, 
(Rhus Vernix) by the touch, in the 
dark, from its extreme coldneſs. 
The bark, leaves, flowers and 
berries of the common elder are 
uſed in medicine. An infuſion of 
the inner bark in milk, wine, or 
water, is a gentle purgative; the 
leaves, which are of a bitter taſte, 
are outwardly applied in fomenta- 
tions for the piles. The flowers in- 
fuſed in whey are beneficial in diſ- 
orders of the ſkin, and afford a 
vinegar, which is Jeſs hurtful to the. 
ſtomach than common vinegar. 
From the berries, beſides the rob. 
and extract, are prepared a ſpirit, a 
wine, and an oil, which promote | 


1 
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| urine, perſpiration, and ſweat. The 


whole plant has a diſagreeable and 
almoſt nauſeous ſmell; the leaves 
and ſtalks are ſo bitter, that few 
animals will brouze upon them. 

The juice of the dwarf elder, 
the ſambucus ebulus of botaniſts, is 
recommended in dropſical caſes. 
The root is bitter, ſomewhat acrid 
and nauſeous ; the inner bark of 
the root is ſtrongly purgative ; the 
pith, or internal ſubſtance, is more 
aſtringent than the reſt of the plant; 
the berries and ſeeds are a gentle 
purge. The whole plant exhale 
a ſtrong and diſagreeable odour; 
and is, on that account, frequently 
placed ronnd granaries, to drive 
away rats and other vermin. 

The ever-green cafline, otherwiſe 
called Paraguay, or South-ſea tea, 


Linnæus has confounded with the 


Carolina or Dahoon helly ; though 


they are undoubtedly diſtinct plants. 


This ſpecies of caſſine, which 
grows naturally in Carolina and 


Virginia, is called yapon, by the 
The Americans, it is ſaid, pre- 


natives of thoſe countries. The 
berries are of a beautiſul red colour, 
and as they continue moſt part of 


the winter upon the plants, without 


being touched by the birds, we 
may reaſonably conclude, that they 


are poſſeſſed of a poiſonous quality, 


as few of the wholeſome innocent 
fruits eſcape their depredations, 
The Indians, however, have a great 
veneration for this plant, and come 
in great numbers, at certain times 


of the year, to fetch away the 
leaves. 


make a fire upon the ground, and 
putting on it a great kettle full of 
water, they throw in a large quan- 
tity of yapon leaves; and, ai 

22 ö the 


On ſuch: occasions, their 
uſual cuſtom, ſays Miller, is to 
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the water has boiled ſufficiently, | 


ey drink large draughts of the 
45 ion, 3 the — which 
ſeldom fails to vomit them very 
ſeverely. In this manner, notwith- 
ſtanding, they continue drinkin 
and vomiting for the ſpace of three 
days, until they have ſufficiently 
cleanſed themſelves ; they then ga- 


| ther every one a bundle of the 
| ſhrub, and carry it home with them. 


In the operation of theſe leaves, 
by vomiting, ſay thoſe who have 
tated of them, there is no uneaſy 
ſenſation or pain. The matter diſ- 
charged comes away in a full ſtream 


| from the mouth, without any vio- 


lence, or ſo much as diſpoling the 


patient, if he may be called ſo, to 
reach, or decline his head. The 
| Spaniards, who live near the gold 
| mines, in Peru, are frequently o- 
| bliged to drink an infuſion of the 


herb paraguay, which is generally 
ſuppoſed to be the ever- green caſ- 
ſine, in order to moiſten their 
breaſts. Without this relief, they 


are liable to a ſort of ſuffocation, 
from the ſtrong metallic exhalations 


which are continually proceeding 
from the mines. 

In Paraguay, the Jeſuits make a 
great revenue of the leaves of a 
plant, which moſt authors believe to 
be che evergreen caſſine, called yapon 
by the North Americans. Theſe 
leaves are imported into many 


countries by the name of Paraguay, | 


or South-ſea tea, and are drank in 
Infuſion, as the leaves of the China 
and japan tea; and hence the ever- 
green caſſine is generally known, 
with us, by the name of the South- 


ſea or Paraguay tea. 50 
| © DUPLICATI. The name of a 


claſs in Linnæus's Methodus Caly- 


* 
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eina, conſiſting of plants which 
have a double perianthium, or 
flower-cup. The claſs 1s exempli- 
fied in mallow, and moſt of the 


plants of that tribe or family; as 
g | lavatera, baſtard mallow, cotton, 


Syrian mallow, hollyhock, marſh- 
mallow, and Indian mallow (Urena) 
Theſe plants make part of the claſs 
Mcnadelphia, in the Sexual Method; 
and of the Natural Order, Columni- 
?re, Which ſee. | | 
DUPLICATUS fos, (from du- 
plex, double) having the corolla 
doubled ; or, in other words, two 
ſeries or rows of petals. 
is expreſſive of the leaſt degree 


the petals are ſuſceptible, and is 
exemplified 1n campanula, with a 
nettle leaf; and thorn apple, with 
a violet flower. 


petal. | 
DURATIO, Duration. 
The diviſion of vegetables into 


herbs, is founded on the different 
duration cf theſe plants: trees ſub- 
ſt for ſeveral years, both by the 
root and ftem: perennial herbs 
loſe their ſtems during the winter, 
and are renewed by the root in the 
following ſpring : annuals perform 
the changes of vegetation but once, 
and are perpetuated in the ſeed, 


Linnaus thinks the duration of 
that he never employs it as a ſpe- 
cific difference. The reaſon he 


aſſigns is very pertinent. The 


quently affected by place or climate, 


and therefore ought not to be re- 


garded 


The term 


of plenitude or luxuriance, of which 


This ſimpleſt ſtage of luxuriance 
is very common in flowers with one 


trees, and perennial and annual 


Striking as theſe differences are, 


plants ſo fallacious and inconſiſtent, 


duration of plants, ſays he, is fre- 


1 
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garded as an invariable circum- 
ſance, proper for diſcriminating the 
ſpecies. In the warmer climates, 
which enjoy a perpetual ſummer, 
moſt of the plants are perennial, and 
of the tree kind; yet many of them, 
when removed to our colder Euro- 
pean climates, loſe their woody 
texture, and become herbaceous 
and frequently annual; of this the 
ricinus, or tree palma chriſti, and 
marvel of Peru, are familiar in- 
ſtances. 

Indian creſs, beet, ſweet marjoram, 
and tree-mallow, which, with us, 
are annual, become, in very warm 
regions, perennial and ſhrubby. 


E. 


EFFLORESCENTIA (from 4 
Foreſco) to bloom; the preciſe time 
of the year and month in which 
every plant ſhews 1:s firſt flowers, 

Some plants flower twice a year, 
as is common between the tropics; 
others oftener, as the monthly roſe. 
The former are called by botaniſts 
bifere ; the latter, multifere. The 
etymology of each 1s evident. 

The time of flowering 1s deter- 
mined by the degree of heat which 
each ſpecies requires; mezereon 
and ſnow-drop produce their flowers 
in February ; primroſe in the be- 
ginning of March; the greater 
number of plants during the month 
of May; corn, and other grain, in 
the beginning of June; the vine, 
in the middle of the ſame month; 
ſeveral compound flowers, in the 
months of july and Auguſt; laſtly. 
meadow - ſaffron flowers in the 
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. Graſs of Parnaſſus always flows 
about the time of cutting down the 
hay ; and in Sweden, the different 
ſpecies of thiſtle, mountain-lettuce 
ſuccory, and balſam, ſeldom flower 
till after the ſummer ſolſtice: the 
| country-men even know, as by 
calendar, that the ſolſtice is paſt, 
when theſe plants begin to produce 
their flowers. 
"The temperature of the ſeaſons 
has a mighty influence, both in ac. 
| ceJerating and retarding the flower. 
ing of plants. All plants are earlier 
in warm countries ; hence ſuch az 
are cultivated out-of their native 
ſoil, never flower, till the heat of 
the climate or ſituation into which 
they are removed, 1s equal to that 
under the 1ufluence of which they 
produced flowers in their own coun- 
try. For this reaſon, all exotics 
from warm climates are later in this 
country than many plants which it 
| naturally produces. 


4 
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In general, we may obſerve, that 
the plants of the coldeſt countries, 
and thoſe produced on the moun- 
tains in all climates, being of equal 
temperature, flower about the ſame 


| time: to wit, during our ſpring in 


Europe, ; 
Plants that grow betwixt the 
tropics, and thoſe of temperate 
climates, flower during our ſummer, 
Plants of temperate climates, ſi- 
tuated under the ſame parallel of 


latitude with certain parts of 


Europe, but removed much farther 
to the Welt, ſuch as Canada, Vir- 


duce flowers till autumn. 
Plants of temperate climates in 
the oppoſite hemiſphere to Europe, 


month of October, and announces 
tie ſpeedy approach of winter, 


— 


flower during our winter, which is 


a the ſummer of theſe regions. 


Linnæus, 


ginia, and Mijſiſſippi, do not pro- 
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| Gladiolus, 


Ixia. 


| Merga. 
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Linnzus, and after him Adanſon, 
has given a ſketch of a table of the 
different times in which the moſt 
common plants produce flowers at 


ö 


Upſal and Paris. Such tables, or |. 


aower calendars, however, are very 
uncertain, and, to be uſeful, ought 
to be conſtructed after the moſt ex- 


act obſervations, The temperature 


of the ſeaſon, as we mentioned above, 


ſometimes retards, ſometimes ac- 
celerates, the flowering of plants; 
not to mention that annual plants 


flower late or early, according to 
the time in which the ſeeds have 
been ſown; and that perennials, 
for the firſt year, are liable to the 


| ſame variations. 


ELLEUTHERANTHERZ (from 


Duubegos, free; and anthere, the 
tops of the ſtamina) The name of 


a claſs in Wachendorfhus's Natural 
Method, conſiſting of plants, which 
have a common calix, with the 
antheræ, or tops of the ſtamina, 


diſtinct. Theſe are the Dipſacei of 


Vaillant; the aggregate flowers, 
properly ſo called, of other bota- 
| niſts, Scabious, butter-wood, globe- 
| daiſy, ſea pink, teazel and many 

others, belong to this claſs, which is 
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principally diſtinguiſhed from the 
compound flowers by the circum- 
ſtance reſpecting the artherg, ex- 
preſſed in the title, 
ENNEANDRIA, (from nt 
nine; and 4mg, a man or huſband) 
The name of the ninth claſs in 


'Linnzus's Sexual Syſtem, conſiſtin 
of plants which have hermaphrodite 


flowers with nine ſtamiha or male 
organs. ; 

The orders, or fecondary divi- 
fions, in this claſs are three, being 
founded on the number of the ſtyles, 
ſeed buds, or female organs; laurus, 
tinus, and caſſytha, have one ſtyles 
rhubarb has a triple ſtigma or 
ſummet, but ſcarce any ſtylez 
flowering-ruſh has ſix ſty les. 

The genera juſt enumerated, are 
all that belong to the claſs Eunean- 
dria, The firſt genus, Jaurus, is 
very extenſive ; comprehending the 
bay-tree, Cinamon-tree, camphire- 
tree, benjamin-tree, ſaflafras-tree, 
and the avocado or avogato pear. 

 ENSATA (from ers, a ſword). 
The name of the ſixth order in 
Linnzus's Fragments of a Natural 


e . conſiſting of plants with 


ſword - ſnaped leaves. 


Liſt of the Genera contained in this Natural Order, 


Linnzan Genera, 


Ani bolyxa. 
Calliſia. 
Commelina. 
Crocus, 
Eriocaulon. 
Ferraria. 


— — — 


Iris, —— — 


Engliſh Names. 


Saffron. 


— Corn-flag. 
— Iris, or Flower-de-luce, 


Pontederia, 
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Pontederia, 
Sifyrinchium. 
Tradeſcantia, © 


Wachendorffa. © 
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—— Virginian Spider-wort, or Flower 


of a Day. 


Habit and Structure of the Plants | with four prominent angles. Thoſe 


of this Order. 


This order, which is very nearly 
allied to the graſſes and liliaceous 
plants, furniſhes a very beautiful 
collection of perennial herbs, which 
are of different heights, from one 


inch to fifteen feet: a ſpecies of 


commelina is annual. 
: The RooTs are tuberous, or 
fleſhy, and garniſhed with fibres; 
thoſe of crocus, and two ſpecies of 
Iris, called by Linnzus Iris Xp hium 
and Sifyrinchium, from genera of 
Tournefort of the ſame name, are 
bulbous. The roots of the laſt 
ſpecies conſiſt of two bulbs. 


The STrems, or ſtalks, are fim-| 


ple, and commonly flat, or com- 
preſſed on the ſides. Crocus has 


or in an umbel. 


no ſtem above ground; the flowers 
being produced immediately from 
the root. 


The L.EAvES are ſimple, alter- 


nate, entire, ſword-ſhaped, and, like 


the liliaceous plants, form at their 
origin a ſheath or glove, which, in 
the greateſt number, is cleft or di- 
vided through the whole length, 
except at the baſe, where it is en- 


tire, and embraces the ſtem like a 


ring. | 

In Virginia ſpider-wort, wachen- 
dorfia, pontederia, and ſiſyrinchi- 
um, the ſheath of the leaves is 
totally cleft. The leaves of tube- 
rous iris, and Crocus, are not ſword- 


maped, but formed like a priſm 


of bulbous iris, Virginia ſpider. 
wort, and iris with a double bull, 


of commelina are of an oval form, 

The Frowers are hermaphro. 
dite, and generally proceed from 
the ſummit of the ſtalks, either 
ſingly, as in iris; in an umbel, as 
crocus, Virginian ſpider-wort, and 
commelina ; in a ſpike, as & Hin- 
chium; in a Corymbus, as in Ixia; 
or in a panicle, that is, looſe ſpike, 
as in wachendorfia. In Portederia, 
they proceed from the wings or 
angles of the leaves, either ſingly, 
Vide UMBELLA, 
S IA, CoRYMBUs and PANICULA, 
Moſt of theſe plants want the 
Perianthium or flower- cup; the 
flowers burſt from a common cover 
or ſheath, termed by Linnæus, 
SPATHA, which, in this order, is 
frequently permanent. 
ſpider-wort and calliſia, have a 
flower-cup of three leaves. Erio- 
caulon has a common calix, or peri- 
anthium, conſiſting of ſcales laid 
over each other, like tiles. The 


the graſſes. 

The PrraAls are in number from 
one to fix ; in eriocaulon, the calix 
and petals are placed under the 
ſeed-bud. The ſeveral ſpecies of 
commelina differ exceedingly in the 
number of their petals: ſome have 
two green, and four coloured 


| petals 3 ſome four green, and but 


two 


are ſemi-cylindrical. The leaves 


Virginian 


calix in Xyris is huſky, like that of 


Wer 


3 


* 
- 
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conſiſts of two hairs, or briſtly ap- 
| pearances, which are placed on the 


ſtamina. The filaments in erio- 


| are placed upon the ſtyle and ſeed- 
bud; in Virginian ſpider-wort, 


| eriocaulon, wachendorha, calliſia, 
and commelina ; ſometimes below 


and crowned- with a triple ſtigma 


ſtyle, in iris, js very ſingular, being 
large and expanded into three leafy 


form, 


E NW 


iris, the baſe of the outer petals, 
that are rolled or turned back, 
is adorned with a fine ſoft downy 
heard, which, in ſome other ſpecies, 
is ſupplied. by three melliferous 


points, ſituated externally at the 


baſe of the flower. hos 
Commelina has three croſs-ſhaped 
bodies in the middle of the flower, 


reſembling the ſtamina, but placed 


above them. 


In . Wachendorfia, the nectarium 


inſide of the upper or bigher petal. 

The STAMINA. are generally 
three in number. Virginian ſpider- 
wort, and pontederia, have fix 


caulon, ſiſyrinchium, and ferraria, 


they are covered with a fine beauti- 
ful down. 13 EGT) f hes 

The SzeD- zu is ſometimes 
placed above the flower, as in 


it, as in iris, corn flag, ixia, and 
Sens. th <1t inf 7 5 3 
Tbe STYLE is generally ſingle, 


or ſummit. Eriocaulon has 
ſlender ſtyles. 


The STIGMA, or ſummit 


three 
of the 


parts, that in colour and figure re- 
ſemble the petals, within which they 
are placed. This triple ſtigma is 
broad, rolled backwards, and part- 
ed in two at the top of each leaf 
or diviſion. : CF 

In crocus, the fligma is ſawed on 
the edges, and twilled into à ſpiral 


| 
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tod coloured. In many ſpecies of The SEE D- VES32I is a dry 


capſule, which is generally of an 
oblong ſhape, and opens at three 
valves, diſcovering the ſame num- 
ber of cells, each inclofing a quan- 
tity. of roundiſh ſeeds. . 

Theſe plants reſemble the lilia- 
ceous in their powers and ſenſible 
qualities; very few of them, how- 
ever, are uſed in medicine. 

The root of the white florentine 
iris, commonly called florentine 
orrice, is uſed in medicine. It is 
pectoral, ſays Lemery, and proper, 
in coughs, aithmas, and pains of 
the ſtomach : outwardly it is uſed 
as ſweet powder for the hair. The 
dyers, perfumers, and confectioners, 
uſe this root in their ſeveral pro- 
feſſions, to give a grateful ſcent to 
their cloaths, pertumes, comfits, 


* 


and the like. | | 473.04 
Of the common iris is made a 
green colour or, pigment, which is. 
much uſed by the painters in mi- 
niatnre. 1 | 
The roots of moſt of the ſpecies 
of ixia are eaten by the inhabitants 
at the Cape of Good Hope, who 
reckon them very delicate food. 
The flower of the Virginian 
ſpider-wort, is of very ſhort duras 
tion: hence the plant was named 
by Tournefort, Ephemerum, or the 
flower of a day. _: 3 
Saffron is the chives or ſtamina 
of the crocus /ativus, and is much 
uſed in medicine; it enlivens the 
blood, removes obſtructions of the 
viſcera, and expels the morbid hu- 
mours in malignant fevers. In 
Hungary and Poland, they eat it 
as a cordial, ſometimes an ounce or 
more at a time; but taken in ex- 
ceflive quantities with us, it brings 
on convulſions, deliriums, and even 


death, if not ipeedily prevented. 


{ 
L/ 


via” 

"EPIDERMIS. The ſcarf. ſkin, 
or outer covering of the bark of 

nts. * 
-EPIPHYLLOSPERME, {from 
zur, upon, , a leaf, and orig l, 
a ſeed.) The name of a claſs in 
Haller's Natural Method, confiſting 
of plants which bear their ſeeds on 
the back of the leaf. This claſs 
comprehends all the ferns. Vide 
Firices. . 

ERECTUS es, an erect flower, 
in oppoſition to a nodding, or 
drooping one. 88 


. 


ERISTICI, (from i, ſtrife) po- 


lemical or controverſial botaniſts ſo 
termed by Linnzus; ſuch were 
Tournefort, Colet, and Chomel ; 


Ray, and Rivinus; Dillenius and 


Rivinus; Linnæus, and Sigeſbeck. 

ERYSIPHE, a diſeaſe incident 
to the leaves of ſome plants. Yide 
VARIETAS. | | 

ESSENTIALIS character. Vide 
CHARACTERES. | 5 

EUNUC HI, eunuchs. Full 
flowers ſo called, which, by multi- 
plying the petals, exclude the ſta- 
mina, or male organs of generation 
altogether, and thus render the ſeed 
barren, Jide LuxuRIANS and 
PLenvus Hos. | 


| F. 

FACIES Externa, the port, or 
habit of plants. Yide HABITUS 
and CHARACTERES. | 

FACTITIUS Charezer. 
CHARACTERES. 
FASCIAT A planta (from fa/cis, a 


Vide 


Taiſed to the ſame height; as in 


the flower-ſtalks are erect, parallel, 
placed cloſe to each other, and 


ſweet · william. F Fn 
FAU, the jaws or chaps. The 
gaping at the top of the tube of : 
monopetalous flower. Vide Co- 
ROLLA. | | 
FEMINEUS es, a female flower, 
By this-name Linnzus and the Sex. 
ualiſts denominate a flower, which 
is furniſhed with the pointal, or fe. 
male organ of generation; but wants 
the ſtamina, or male organ. 
Female flowers may be produced 
apart from the male, either on the 
ſame root, or on diſtin plants, 
Birch and mulberry are examples of 
the firſt caſe; willow and poplar 
of the ſecond. Male and female 
flowers ſeparated on the ſame plant, 
conſtitute the claſs Monæcia of 
Linnæus; ſeparated on diſtinct 
roots, the claſs Diæcia. Fide Mo- 
NOECIA H Dio ci. PA 
 Femina planta, a female plant, 
a plant which bears female flowers 
only; oppoſed to à male plant, 
which produces only male flowers; 
and to an androgynous one, which 


bears flowers that are of both ſexes,” 


Vide ſupra. © | 
Female plants are produced from 
the ſame ſeed with the male, and 


arrange themſelves under the claſs 


Dicecia, in the Sexual Method. 


| FIGURA, Figure, a property 


of natural bodies, from which marks 
and diſtinctive characters are fre- 
quent'y drawn. Vide CHARAC- 


bundle) plants ſo called, which | TERES. Figure is more conſtant 


conſiſt of ſeveral ſtems or ſtalks 
growing Cloſe together, fo as to 
form a compact bundle. 
FASCICULUS (a diminutive 
from Vaſcis, a bundle) a little bun- 


than number; more variable than 
proportion and ſituation. 

The figure of the flower in the ſame 
ſpecies, is more conſtant than that 


dle; a mode of flowering, in which | 


1 


of the fruit: hence Linnzus adviſes | 
to arrange under the ſame genus, 
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the flower; that is, in the calix, 
tals and ſtamina, although the 
uit or ſeed- veſſels ſhould be very 
different. The ſeed -- veſſel of the 
different ſpecies of French honey- 
ſuckle, wild ſenna, acacia, Syrian 
mallow, and ſophora, are exceed- 
ingly diverſified in point of figure. 
Hence ſome former botaniſts, who 
paid more attention to the parts of 
the fruit, conſidered many of theſe 
| ſpecies as diſtin genera, and de- 
nominated them accordingly. 
| The figure of the ſeed-veſſel, is 
a very common ſpecific difference 
in the Sexual Method. 
FILAMENTUM, (from flum, 
a thread) the lower, ſlender, or 
thread-ſhaped part of the ſtamina, 
that ſerves as a foot-ſtalk for elevat- 
ing the anthere..or tops, and con- 
nedling them with the vegetable. 
The term is equivalent to the 
tanen of Tournefort and other bo- 
taniſts. With Linneus, amen is 
a general term, the two parts of 
Which are, the filament or thread, 
and the antbera or ſummit. Yide 


DTAMEN & ANTHERA, - 1 


From the number of the fila. 
ments, the firſt thirteen claſſes in 
the Sexual Method ariſe: it is, 
thefore, unneceſſary to enlarge up- 
on that circumſtance in this place. 

With reſpect to figure, filaments 
gare either ſlender like a hair, as in 
plantain ; flat, as in ſtar of Beth- 


dow- rue; twiſted like a ſcrew, as 
in hirtella; awl-ſhaped, as in 
tulip: notched, as in many of the 
lip-flowers; or bent backwards, as 
n ſuperb lily: the filaments in 
ſpider- wort, and flower- of- a- day, 


ach plants as agree invariably in | 


pehem ; wedge-ſhaped, as in mea-| 


F F 7 

With reſpef to proportion, the 
hlaments are either very long, as 
in plantain ; very ſhort, as in arrow- 
headed praſs; of equal lengths, 
as in moſt flowers; or irregular. 
and unequal, as in the lip, and. 
croſs-ſhaped flowers ; which, from 
this circumſtance, conſtitute the 
claſſes Didynamia, and Tetra-dyna=. 
mia in Linnæus's Method. 5 

The ſituation of the filaments is 
generally oppofite to the diviſions 
of the calix, and alternate with the 


| petals, In elzagnus, and other 


flowers, which want one of the. 
covers, the filaments are placed 
alternate with the diviſions of the 
remaining cover: whence 1 ſhould 
be inclined to imagine that ſuch 
flowers want the calix, not the 
petals, as Linnzus affirms. In ge- 
neral it may be affirmed, that 
when the diviſions of the calix are 
equal in number to the petals and 
ſtamina, the petals are alternate 
with the ftamina and flower-cup : 
the ſtamina are placed oppoſite to 
the diviſions of the calix, and to the 
valves or incloſures of the fruit, 
when theſe correſpond in number, 
as ſometimes happens in the na- 
taral order Caryophyllei; and all 


the parts in queſtion are attached 


to the receptacle of the flowers: 
again, if the ſtamina, in plants 
which have neither calix nor petals, 
are equal in number, and oppo- 
ſite to the valves or incloſures 
of the fruit, we may reaſonably 
conclude that they are placed upon 
the receptacle, as in the laſt caſe, 
But if, on the other hand, they are 


alternate with the valves, the in- 


ference is, that they are attached, 
like the plants of the claſs Icgſan- 


re beautifully covered with a fine 
4 wry down, 


Ia 
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To flowers that conſiſt of one 
petal, the ſtamina are generally in- 
ſerted into its baſe. For this ob- 
ſervation we are indebted to the 
minute and accurate reſearches of 
Vaillant and Pontedera, particular- 
ly the laſt, who is ſaid to have 
diſſected the flowers of two thou- 
ſand ſpecies of plants, with a view 
to eſtabliſh a general rule with 
reſpect to the inſertion of the fila- 
ments of the ſtamina. By attend- - 
ing to the rule juſt mentioned, 
we can determine with exactneſs, 
in doubtful caſes, whether the 
flower conſiſts of one or more 
petals. It 13 in this manner we 
pronounce, with certainty, the 
flowers of wood-ſorrel, and winter- 
green (trientalis) to confiſt of only 
one petal, although the diviſions 
cohere ſo ilightly at the baſe, as to 
be eafily miſtaken for diſtinct 
leaves. | | 1 

There are, however, ſome ex- 
amples of flowers with one petal 
that have the ſtamina attached to 


| 
| 


American upright honey-ſuckle, 
and ſome other plants which belong 
to the natural order B:cornes. The 
ſame may be ſaid of the ſtamina of 
ciſſus, aloe and acacia. 

In flowers that conſiſt of more 
etals than one, the ſtamina are 
generally diſtinct from the petals; 
being attached either to the 
calix, as in the claſs Icaſaudria 
of Linnzus, and the natural or- 
ders Calyzcantheme. and Calycifiore ; 
or to the receptacle, as in the 
greater number. This rule, how- 
ever, as well as the foregoing, 
admits of exceptions. In ſea- pink, 
the filaments of the ſtamina are 


the receptacle; ſuch are heath, | 


petals, which are ſive in number. 
The ſame appearance is obſerved 
in ſtar-wort, which conſiſts of ſix 
diſtinct petals; and in moſt of the 
plants of the natural order Cary 
phyllei, the ſtamina are attached 
alternately to the claws of the 
petals and the receptacle. 

A ſtriking exception to the ge. 
neral rule has not yet been men- 
tioned. In ſome plants, as birth. 
wort and orchis, the ſtamina are 
neither inſerted into the calix, 
petals, nor receptacle ; but into the 
pointal, or female organ of genera 
tion. Upon this ſingular circum- 
ſtance is founded the claſs Gyn. 
dria, in the Sexual Method, which, 


ra than in ſtrict propriety pertain 
to it. Paſſion- flower, grewia, and 


 ſkrew-tree, have no characteriſtic 


mark of this kind; and are, there- 


fore, very improperly arranged by 


Linnzus, in a claſs, under which 
no one but himſelf, would ever 
have dreamt of reducing them. 

In aſſimilating the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms, Linnæus dif- 
ting uiſhes the filaments by the name 
of the ſpermatic veſlels. 


families or natural tribes, into 


which the whole vegetable king - 


dom is divided by Linnæus, in his 


Philaſaphia Botanica. They are de- 


fined to be plants which bear their 
flower and fruit on the back of the 
leaf or ftalk, which, in this claſs of 
imperfect plants, 


In the Sexual Syſtem, the ferm 
conſtitute the firſt order or ſecondary Þ 
diviſion of the twenty-fourth claß, 


inſerted into the. claws of the 


* 


| 


Cryptogamia-; in Tournefort's Me. 
thod they are the ſixteenth —y 
al F 


however, contains many more gene. 


FILICES, ferns, one cf the ſeven' 


are the ſame. B 
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F I: 
and in Ray's the fourth, under the | 
name of Capillares. Haller deno- 
minates them Epiphyllaſpermæ, that 
is, plants that bear their ſeed on | 
the back of the leaf; others term | 
them Acaules, becauſe they have 
properly no ſtem. 38 | 


F 1 
 Fir1ces is likewiſe the name of 
the fifty-fifth order in Linnzus's 
Fragments of a Natural Method, 
conſiſting of plants which, among 


others, have the general character 
juſt mentioned. | 


| Lift of the Genera contained in this Natural Order. 


5s 1 mx 


| Ferns, in which the Paris of Frudificatien grow upon the Leaves. 


Linnzan Genera. 


Acreſtichum. 
Adiant bum, 
2 bh 
Blechnum. 
Hemionitis, 
IJheetes. 
Lonchitis, 
Polypodi um, 
Pteris, | 
Trichomanes. 
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SECTION 


Engliſh Names. 
Maiden- hair. 
Spleen-wort, or milt-waſte, 


Mules-fern. 
Rough f. pleen- wort. 


Poly pody. 
Brakes, or female fern. 


II. 


Ferns, in which the Flowers are born upon Foot. falls that over-top the © 


| Leaves. 
Marſilea. 
Onoclea. 
Ophieg loffum, — — Adder's. tongue. \ 
CU/munda, — — 


Pilularia, — — 


Habit and Structure of the Plants | 


of this Natural Order, 


Theſe plants, in figure, ap- 
Proach the more perfect vegetables, 


being furniſhed, like them, with 
roots and leaves. | 


Oſmund-royal, or flowering-fern. 
Pepper-graſs. 


The Roots creep, and extend 
themſelves horizontally under the 
earth, throwing out a number of 
very ſlender fibres on all fides. 

The Srew in theſe plants is not 
to be diſtinguiſned from the com- 


mon foot-ſtalk, or rather middle 


N rib 
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rib of the leaves: fo that, in ſtrict 
propriety, the greater number of 
ferns may be ſaid to be acaules; that 
is, to want the ſtem altogether: in 
plants of the ſecond ſection, how- 
ever, the middle rib, or a ſtalk pro- 
ceeding from the root, over-tops 
the leaves, and forms a ſtem, upon 
which the flowers are ſupported. 
The Leaves proceed either ſing- 
ly, or in greater numbers, from 
the extremities of the branches 
of the main root, They are wing- 
ed, or hand-ſhaped in all the ge- 
nera, except in adder's- tongue, 
pepper-grafs, and ſome ſpecies of 
ſpleen- wort. | 
The Flows of the ferns, what 
ever be their nature, are, in the 
greater number of genera, faſtened 
and, as it were, glued to the back 
of the leaves; in others, they are 
ſupported upon a ſtem, or ſtalk, 
which riſes above the leaves; and 
is either, as we ſaid above, a pro- 
longation of their middle rib, or 
iſſues out of the centre of the plant, 
unconnected with the leaves alto- 
gether. From theſe different modes 
of flowering, ariſe the two ſections, 
or diviſions of this Natural Order. 
The STamina are placed apart 
from the ſeed- bud, or female organ 
in a genus, termed by Adanſon, 
palma-filix; in the other ferns, 
where we have been able to diſcover 
the ſtamina, they are found within 
the {ame covers with the ſeed bud. 
This principal part of the flower, 
however, has not been accurately 
or ſatisfactorily traced, except in a 
very few penera, the chief of 


maerfilea. M. de juſſieu, who firſt 
diſcovered the flowers of the two 


| 


which are zores, pepper-graſs, and 


laſt genera, obſerves, in his Memoir] and where placed; 


M | 
on this ſubject, delivered to the Royal 
Academy of Sciences, iu 1739, that 
their ſtamina are antheræ, or tops 


without filaments; that they are 
| top-ſhaped, and open above, by a 


tranſverſe, or broad furrow. They 
have only a ſingle cell, or cavity, 
from which iſſues a fine duſt, com- 
poſed of ſimple hard globules, 
which do not open, when put 
into water, as thoſe of perfect 
plants. 

M. Maratti, in 1760, employed 
his enquiries upon the ſtamina of 
theſe im perfect plants, and is ſaid 
to have traced them in a great many 
genera. His diſcoveries, however, 
on this ſubject, have not been ge- 
nerally received as authentic. 
With reſpect to what are vulgar- 
ly called the ſeeds of ferns, we 
have not yet been able to deter- 
mine, with any degree of preciſion, 
whether they are indeed ſeeds, or 
of the nature of ſtamina; that is, 
male organs. M. de Juſſieu in- 
clines to the latter opinion. 

'The Canadian fern bears at the 
origin of each diviſion of the leaves, 
a number of berries, which being 
ſown, produce new plants in the 
ſame manner as other ſeeds. In 
the Pyrenæan Mountains 1s pro- 
duced a ſmall ſpecies of annual 
fern, which ſows itſelf every year, 
and is termed by Tournefort f/:cula 
montana folio vario. M. de juſſieu 
is of opinion, that a ſtrict attention 
to this plant, might alone accurate- 
ly decide the queſtion, which has 
been ſo long agitated among bota- 
niſts; not whether the ferns are fur- 
niſned with ſeeds, for that few people 
are now diſpoſed to call in queſtion 
but of what nature theſe ſeeds are, 


whether the 
| fRamina 


: 
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ſtamĩna are ſeparate from the female 


parts, on the ſame, or on different 
roots; or laſtly, whether theſe 
parts are mingled together under 
the ſame cover, or in the ſame 


ſome obſervations of Dillenins 
would lead us to imagine. 

In ſhort, all our reſearches upon 
this ſubject are mere conjecture ; 
and men knew much more of theſe 
imperfect plants, who never fuſ- 


pected they were furniſned with 


ſtamina or ſeeds, than the moderns, 


who confining theirenquiries to thoſe 
minute parts, which generally elude 


the fight, have entirely neglected 
their port or habit; although that 
only can furniſh accurate diſtinc- 
tive characters in this natural tribe, 


or family of plants. 


Moſt of the ferns have a heavy, 


diſagreeable ſmell ; they are open- 


ing, and attenuating. The true 
maiden hair, which 1s a well-known 
medicine, is the adianthum foliis 
coriandri of Caſpar Bauhin : the 
capillus veneris wverus of Gerard, and 
the adiantbum capillus weneris of 


Linnæus and Miller: it is a plant 


which grows in France, Italy, and 
the Levant, and is adorned with 
ſmall leaves, like thoſe of corian- 
der, almoſt triangular, fragrant, 
and of an agreeable taſte. The 
Canada maiden hair, or adianthum 
pedatum of Linnæus, is ſometimes 
uſed in medicine for the true ſort. 
The traders pack up their goods 
with it inſtead of hay, when they 


are ſent into diſtant countries, as 


France and England ; which ren- 
ders it ſo very common in Europe. 
Both ſorts are pectoral, aperient, 
ſweeten the blood, promote ſpit- 


ting, and provoke women's courſes. N 


' heap, or bundle of flowers, as | 
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nſtead of theſe genuine ſorts of ] 


maiden-hair, the plant trichomanes | 


is uſvally ſubſtituted in England, 
where it 1s produced in conſiderable 
quantities, 1 


of aſplenium, grows in wild places 
in hot countries; the natives of 
Languedoc uſually call it golden 
locks, becauſe of its great reſem- 
blance to hair, and its gelden co- 
lour. It is pectoral, aperient, and 
particularly adapted for diſeaſes of 
the ſpleen. f 

The plants of the poly pody kind, 
ſtrike their roots into whatever 
they can lay hold of, whether 
ſtone, earth or tree. They were 
formerly believed to be particu- 


larly attached to oak- trees; but 


this is a miſtake, as they are found 
much more frequently on other 
trees. Polypody is preſeribed in 
medicine, and eſteemed a gentle 
purgative. x EY 

Ophiogloſſum has only one leaf, 


one or two ſpikes of flowers, re- 
ſembling a ſerpent's tongue; from 
which fancied ſimilitude this genus 
of plants has derived its name in 
both languages. The plant is vul- 
nerary, particularly the leaves; 
when infuſed in oil of olives. 
The root of the female fern, a 
ſpecies of pteris, has a bitter aſtrin- 
gent taſte, and enters into the com- 
poſition of fern ſtone, a very power- 
ful aſtringent. In England, the 
aſhes of ferns, kneaded in water, 
have been ſucceſsfully uſed in 
bleaching linen, and ſupplying the 
place of ſoap. The name of agu 
lina, which Linuzus gives to this 
ſpecies of fern, 1s derived from the 


M 2 root, 


Ceterach of the ſhops, a ſpecies 


from the middle of which proceed 


heure of a tranſrerſe ſeftion of the 
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root, which is ſaid to r 
the Roman eagle. 
Royal oſmund, a ſpecies of flow- 
erivg fern, is leſs bitter and aſtrin- 
gent than the other ferns ; the pith 
of the root is white, vulnerary, 
and uſed in decoction, as are like- 
- wiſe the bunches or cluſters of 
flowers. 
Sol un. 
FLORESCENTIA (from foreſco, 
to flouriſh or bloom). The act of 
flowering, which Linnzus and the 
Sexualiſts compare to the act of 
generation in animals; as the 
ripening of the fruit, in their judg- 


a term of ſoil. Vide 


ment, reſembles the birth. Yide 


FLos. | 


FLORIBUNDI (from florere, to 


bloom). Tne name of the ſeventh 


claſs in Linnæus's Method found- 
ed on the calix, conſiſting of plants 
that have a ſimple perianthium, or 
flower-cup, into which are inſerted 
the petals and ſtamina. This claſs 
comprehends the zco/andria of the 
Sexual Method, and the two na- 


tural orders, Calycantbemæ and Ca- 


Heifloræœ, which ſee. 


FLORIST.E, from Flora. By 


this name Lionzus terms a claſs 


of botanical writers, who enume- 
rate the indigenous, or native 
vegetables of any particular place 
or country, 


and Hudſon's fora anglica; Lin- 
nzus's flora ſuccica and lapponica ; 
Haller's, helwverica; Magnolius's, 
mon peliaca; Gmelin's, fiberica ; 
Vail:ani's, parina; Ruppius's, 
jenen is; and Hill's fora britan- 
* 

. Theſe floras are arranged ac- 


eſemble | 


Toft 


The moſt eminent of 
theſe enumerations, or, as they are | 
commonly called, Floras, are Ray's 


cording” to ſome approved ſyſtem 
as Hudſon's, after that of Linnæus; 
and contain the generic-and ſpecific 
differences of whatever method 
they adopt. They are uſeful in 
conducting to the knowledge of 
the curious plants in one's coun- 
try; as they inſtruct both in the 
place of growth, the nature of the 
ſoil, the time of flowering, and the 
duration of any particular plant in 
queſtion. | vert hos 

FLOS. The flower: by this 
term, former botaniſts, as Colum- 
na, Jungius, Ray, and Tourne- 
fort, evidently meant the petals, 


or beautiful coloured leaves of the 


plant, which generally adhere to 


the ſeed-bud, or rudiment of the 


fruit. Vide Anthus. © 
Since the introduction of the 
Sexual Method, the petals have 
their importance, and are 
now only conſidered as a finer 
ſort of cover, which is generally 
preſent, but not eſſentially neceſ- 
ſary to the exiſtence of a flower. 

A flower then, in modern botany, 
is as different in meaning, from 


| the ſame term in former wruers, as 


from the vulgar acceptation of the 
word at this cay. The petals, 
the calix, nay, the threads or fila- 
ments of the ſtamina, may all be 


wanting; yet it is a flower ſtill, 


provided the anthers or tops, 


the male organ, and the ſtigma, 


or ſummit of the ſtyle, the female 
organ, can be traced; and that 
either immediately in the neigh- 
bourhood of each other, as in moſt 
plants; on different parts of the 
ſame plant, as in the claſs Monæcia; 
or on different |3ints, raiſed from 
the ſame ſeed, as in the claſs 
Diæcia. In this manner is to be 

| underitood 
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underſtood the general principle 
with which the Sexual Method ſets 
out, that every vegetable is fur- 
niſhed with flower and fruit. The 
eſſence of the flower, as the author 
immediately ſubjoins, conſiſts in 
the anther and ſtigma, which con- 
ſtitute a flower, whether the covers, 
that is, the calix and petals, are 
preſent or not. Vide Principles of 
the Sexual Method, under the ar- 
ticle AN THERA. 

The general principle juſt men- 
tioned, 1s extended by Linnzus to 
thoſe plants vulgarly called imper- 
fea; I mean the ferns, moſſes, 
muſhrooms, lichens and ſea weed ; 
in moſt of which we have not been 
able to diſcover any thing reſem- 
bling flower or fruit. As, how- 
ever, in a few genera, ſomething 
like ſtamina and ſeeds, have been 
diſcovered; it is probable that they 
are all furniſhed with ſimilar parts, 
although their minuteneſs, or their 
ſituation within the plant, may 
prevent us from diſcovering them, 
either by the naked eye, or with 
the aſſiſtance of glaſſes. . 

The flowers of pepper-graſs and 
marſilea, two of the fern tribe, were 
diſcovered by B. Juſſicu, in 1739 ; 
thoſe of iſoetes by Linnæus; the 
ſtamina of the fuci, a numerous 
tribe of ſea-weed, were diſcovered 
by Reaumur, in 1711 ; whoſe ob- 
ſervations on this curious ſubject 
were confirmed by Griſelini, in 
1750. Michelius, in 1729, diſ- 
covered, as he imagined, the ſta- 
mina of the muſhrooms. The calix, 
petals, ſtamina and pointal are 
properly parts of the flower; the 
remaining parts of the fructifica- 
tion pertaining only to the fruit. 

| M 3 


make 
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F LOSCULOSL. The name of 


the twelfth claſs in Tournefort's 
Method, conſiſting of compound 
flowers, which are compoſed en- 
tirely of florets, with hollow fun- 
nel- ſhaped petals. The term is 
exemplified in burdock, thiſtle, arti- 
choke, blue- bottle, and cud-weed. 
To this claſs Tournefort has added 
ſcabious, teazel, and ſome others, 
which reſemble the compound flow- 
ers, in being contained within a 
common calix. 

Moſt of the plants in this claſs 
belong to the two firſt orders, in 
the claſs Syzgene/ia, of the Sexual 
Method. Hide SYNGENESIA. 1 

FLOSCULUS. A partial or leſ- WM 
ſer floret of an aggregate flower. 
Vide AGGREGATUS' los. 

FOLIATIO {from folium, a 
leaf). The curious manner in 
which the leaves are wrapped or 
folded up in the buds. This term 
in the later editions of 'Linnzus's 
works is changed for VERNATI0, 
which ſee. | 

FULIOLA. The leſſer leaves, or 
lobes, which, together, conſtitute a 
compound leaf. Vide infra. | 

FOLIUM. A leaf, defined to be 
a part of a plant, extended into 
length and breadth in ſuch a man- 


ner, as to have one fide diſlinguiſn- 


able from the other. This is 
Miller's definition; and is certain- 
ly more intelligible than that of 


Linnæus, which denominates leaves 


the organs of motion, or muſcles 


of the plant. —The leaves are not 
merely ornamental to plants; they 


ſerve very uſeful purpoſes, and 
part of the organs of vegeta-+ 

tion. [0711 | 
The greater number of plants, 
parti- 
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atk 


Ones 


particularly trees, are furniſhed | the leaf, with a great number of 
with leaves: in muſhrooms, and { ſuckers or abſorbent veſſels, def- * 
Mrubby horſe-tail, they are totally | tined to imbibe the humidity of 5 
wanting. Ludwig defines leaves to | the air. The upper ſurface, turn- * 
be fibrous and cellular proceſſes of | ed towards heaven, ſerves as a de- th 
the plant, which are of various | fence to the lower, which looks D 
figures, but generally extended in- | downward ; and this diſpoſition is , 
to a plain membranaceous, or | ſo eſſential to the vegetable œcono- 4 
fxinny ſubſtance. They are of a | my, that, if a 2 is overturned 10 
deeper green than the foot - ſtalks | in ſuch a manner as to deſtroy the 0 
on which they ſtand, and are form- | natural direction of the leaves, they 1 
ed by the expanſion of the veſſels | will, of themſelves, in a very ſhort 2 
of the ſtalk, among which, in ſe- | time, reſume their former poſition; " 
veral leaves, the proper veſſels are | and that as often as the branch is 1 
diſtinguiſhed by the particular taſte, thus overturned. 1 
colour, and ſmell of the liquors] Leaves then are uſeful and ne- Y 
contained within them. hy ceilary organs; trees periſh, when 
By the expanſion of the veſlels of | totally diveſted of them. In gene- 4 
the ſtalk, are produced ſeveral | ral, plants ſtript of any of their 1 
ramifications or branches, which | leaves, cannot ſhoot vigorouſly ; Dos 
croitng cach other mutually, form | witneſs thoſe which have under- . 
a kind of net, the mefhes or inter- | gone the depredations of inſects; g 
ſtices of which are ülled up with a | witneſs, likewiſe, the very com- 
tender cellular ſubitance, called the | mon practice of ſtripping off ſome b 
pulp, pith, or parenchyma. This | of the leaves from plants, when we 
pulpy ſubſtance is frequently con- would ſuſpend their growth, or di- . 
ſumed by certain ſmall inſects, | minith the number of their ſhoots. 
whilſt the membranous net remain- | This method is ſometimes obſerved l 
ing untouched, exhibits the ge- with corn and the eſculent graſſes; 
nuine ſkeleton of the leaf. and, in cold years, is practiſed on 1 
The net in queſtion is covered | frunt-trees and vines, to render the | 
externally with an epidermis or | fruir riper and better coloured: 
ſcarf-ſkin, which appears to be a | but in this caſe it is proper to wait þ 
continuation of the ſcarf-ſkin of the | till the fruits have acquired their p 
ſtalk; and, perhaps, of that of the | full bulk, as the leaves contribute 4 
ſtem. M. Deſauſſure, a judicious | greatly to their growth, but hinder, | 
naturaliſt, has attempted to prove, | when too numefous, that exquilite 
that this ſcarf-ſkin, like that of the | rectifying of the juices, which is ſo 
petals, is a true bark, compoſed * to render them delicious 5 
itſelf of an epidermis and cortical and palatable. | 
net; theſe parts ſeem to be the When 'vegetation ceaſes, the 
organs of perſpiration, which ſerve | organs of perſpiration and inſpira- 
to diſſipate the ſuperfluous juices. | tion become ſuperfluous. Plants, 
The cortical net is furniſhed, | therefore, are not always adorned 
principally on the lower ſurface of | with leaves: they produce new 


FF 0 
ones every year; andevery year the 
greater part are totally diveſted of 


them, and remain naked during the 


winter. Vide FRONDESCENTIA er 
DEFOLIATIO. 


Having premiſed theſe general 


obſervations, reſpecting the ana- 


| tomy and uſe of the leaves, I pro- 
ceed to conſider the external form 
and configuration of this uſeful and 
| ornamental part of the plant, and 
to particularize the ſeveral diſtine- 
tions which are made by botanical 
writers on that ſubject. ; 
Of leaves, ſome are primary, 


others acceſſary; theſe laſt are the 


fipulz and bracteæ of Linnæus; the 


firlt of which are a ſet of ſeales, ge- 
nerally placed at the origin of the 
young ſootſtalks for ſupport ; the 
latter accompany the flowers, and 
differ in figure and colour from the 
proper leaves of the plant. Vide 


BRAc(TEA and STIPULA. 


In viewing the external appear- | 
ance of leaves, with reference to 


vegetable arrangement, two things 
occur to be conſidered: 


The Form of leaves, and their 


DeTeRMINATION. | 

By the form of leaves, I under- 
ſtand their ſtructure, and external 
configuration, By their determina- 


lion, every thing reſpecting leaves, 


which does not pertain to their 
form, but to their diſpoſition on the 
plant, | 


Leaves, conſidered with reſpeQ 
to their form, are divided into 


Simple Leaves. 


Simple leaves are ſuch whoſe 


ſootſtalk 1s terminated by a ſingle. gradually contracting towards the 


Jas in roſemary, 


ſimple and compound. 5 
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1 expanſion ; in other words, whoſe 
be, however deep, do not 
reach the middle rib. To under- 
ſtand this, let it be obſerved, that 
the middle rib of every leaf is the 
principal prolongation of the foot- 
ſtalk; which, to form the membra- 
naceous expanſion, called the leaf, 
runs out, as was obſerved above, 
into a number of ramifications, that 
inoſculating and croſſing each other 
mutually, form the cortical net al- 
ready deſcribed. When theſe ra- 
mifications of the footſtalk are ſo 
connected as to form one entire ex- 
panſion, the leaf is ſaid to be 
ſimple; but when the middle rib 
becomes, in fact, a footſtalk, and 
many different expanſions, inſtead 
of one, proceed from the common 
footſtalk, the leaf is ſaid to be 
compound. This will be further 
illuſtrated below. „ n 
Simple leaves are either 
Round, felium orbiculatum; as in 
rumex dig ynus, ER AH, LE og 
Egg-ſhaped, ovatum; as In vac- 
cinium myrtillus. 2149 e 
Oval orelliptic, ovale; as in the 
roſe. F HA OTE 
Wedge - ſhaped, cuneiforme; as in 
apium graveolenn. n 
Oblong, oblongum, as 
and woolly ceraſtium. | | 
Lancet-ſhaped, lanceolatum; that 


in ſorrel 


is, tapering towards each extre- 
| mity, as in plantago lanceolata.” 


Equally broad every way, lineare; 
pine, and the 

graſſes. | 4 
Chaffy and ever-green, acero/um ; 


] as in fir, yew, pine, and cedar- 


tree S, 


Awl ſhaped, ſabulatum; that is, 
M 4 
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and /edum rupeſtre. | 

Ear ſhaped, auriculatum ; that is, 
Furniſhed with two appendages or 
Ears, at the baſe, near the foot-ſtalk, 
as in Jungermannia ciliaris. 


Heart-ſhaped, cordatum; as in look towards the tip or extremity 


lime tree. | 
_ Kidney- ſhaped, reniforme; as in 
aſarabacca, ſea-bind-weed, campa- 
mula rotundifolia, and ſaxifraga gra- 
nulata. | | 
.. Arrow-ſhaped, /agittatum; as in 
field bind-weed, and common heath. 
Halbert or ſpear-ſhaped, ha/ta- 
tum; as in bitter-ſweet, and /cu- 
tellaria haftifolia. | 
Parted half-way down, fur. 
Divided almoſt to the midrib, 
lobatum. 


either caſe, the leaves are termed 
Bifida, trifida, biloba, tritoba, &c. 
Hand-ſhaped, palmatum; that is, 
reſembling an open palm or hand, 
a fan, or an TIL Theſe leaves 
have very deep longitudinal divi- 
ſions extending almolt to the baſle ; 
ſuch are thoſe of palma chriſti, pal 
metto, or thatch, ſome of the ſerns, 
and the true rhubarb, the rheum 
palmatum of Linnzus. The leaves 
of a ſpecies of paſſion flower, are 
ſhaped like the wings of a bat. 
With reſpect to their tip or ex- 
tremity, ſimple leaves are, 
Stumped or ſeem bitten, /runca- 
tum; as in the tulip-tree. 
Terminated with tendrils, cir- 
rhoſum; as in ſuperb lilly. 


The margin or brim of the leaf 


runs out into rigid points or 


* (folium ſpineſum) as in 


* 


zontal points, of the conſiſtence of 


olly; or is furniſhed with hori- 


top, as in juniper, arenaria ſaxatilis, ö 


TD: 
the leaf (folium dentatum) as in 
dandelion, ſpring - primroſe, and 
epilobium montanum; in wacciniun 
myrtillus, and arbutus alpina, it is 
ſawed (folium ſerratum) ; that is, 
furniſhed” with teeth, whoſe pointy 


of the leaf. In primula farinaſa, it 
is notched (crenatum) or cut into 
ſmall teeth, which are either ſharp 
or round at the points, and do not 
look to either extremity. In erica 
ciliaris, it is fringed, like an eye. 
laſh (c/liatum), or guarded longi- 
tudinaliy by parallel briſtles. The 
upper part of the leaf has commonly 
a ſmoother ſurface than the lower; 

it is beſides of a deeper green, and 
has its nerves and ramifications ge. 


— 


| nerally hollow; whilſt the ribs of 
From the number of divifions in 


the lower ſurface are moſt com- 
monly prominent. This rule, how- 
ever, is not univerſal; ſome leaves 
have their ribs prominent above, 
and hollow below. Theſe leaves 
are called by botaniſts, felia bul- 
lata; that is, bliſtered leaves. Such 
are thoſe of many ſpecies of ſage, 
Apain, the leaves of ſucculent, bul. 
bous, and ſeveral liliaceous plants, 
have on neither ſide, the prominent 
nerves or ribs which are found on 
almoſt all the leaves of trees. 


_ 


leaves are, 
.. Cottony, or covered with a beau- 
tiful white down, tomento/ſum ; as in 
ceraſtium tementoſum, raſpberry, and 
the greater part of plants that grow 
in the neighbourhood of the fea. 
Woolly, lauatum; or ſoft, like 
velvet, as in iron-wort, Jedum wvillo- 
ſum, and ſome geraniums, 


— 


Briill 


With reſpect to their ſurſace, 


Hairy, piloſum; as in cortuſa and 
| Juncus pilaſus. | 
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Biiftly, hiſpidam i as in Ari. | 
tis birjuta. 

Rough with knots, ſcabrum; and 
covered with pimples, papulo/um ; 
as in ſeveral] of the fig-marigolds. 

Prickly, aculeatum; as in ſome 
of the thiſtles. 


Covered with tranſparent points, 
pundtatum; as in St. John's wort. 


Smooth, g/abrum; as in bay. 
Shining or glittering, nitiaum ; 
as in Canadian angelica, and ſome 


magnolias. 


Wrinkled, rago/um 3 as in ſage. - | 

Beautifully plaited, plicatum; as 
in lady's mantle. 

Riſing and falling in convexities 
towards the margin, wndulatum ; as 


in @nothera molliqima. 


Covered with ümple, unbranched 
prolongations of the footſtalk, that 
extend from the baſe to the tip, 


| nerve/um; as in cinnamon, cam- 


phire, and ſome of the plantains. 

Covered with veins, or branched 
veſſels, venoſum; as in laurus no- 
6il/s, and moſt plants. 

Clammy, wviſciaum as in fenecio 
wviſcoſus: © 

Beautifully coloured, coloratum ; 
as in amaranthus tricolar. po 

Naked, zudum ; that is, without 
any kind of hair or pubeſcence. 
Ray, and after him Linnz- 

has diſtinguiſhed a natural 


us, 


family of plants, by the name of | 


aſperifolie ; that is, plants whoſe 
leaves are rough to the touch. 
With reſpe& to their ſubſtance, or 
general port, leaves are, 
Cylindrical, teres; as in allium 
Tineale, and oleraceum. BE 
Succulent, as in the aloes. 
Sword- ſhaped, as in iris. 
Shaped like a Perſien ſcymitar, 
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acinaciſorme: as in ſome of ia fig 
| marigolds ; ; ſome of which are 
likewiſe hatchet and tongue-ſhaped, 

Two-edged, wi as in . 
rinchium. 

Keel-thaped on the under ſar- 
face, carinatum 3 3 as IN criuum afar 
ticum. 


C onpcund ves, | 


Compound leaves are Tak abate 
footſtalk is terminated by ſeveral 
expanions; in other words, whoſe 
diviſions extend to the common 
footſtalk, which not running. into 
the membranaceous part of the 
leaf, ſupports. the ſeveral lobes or 
leſſer leaves, called foliola, of which 
the compound leaf conſiſts. 

Theſe /o/iola or lobes are, them- 
ſelves, {mall ſimple leaves, and, 
like chem, vary in their form, ac- 
cording to the diſtinctions already 
eſtabliſſed. Like them, alſo, they 
are ſometimes furniſhed with ſhort 
footſtalks, folium petiolatum; ſome- 
times ſeated upon the middle rib, 
without any proper footſtalk, Polium 


Mie. 


In compound 3 * pro- 


duction of the baſe of the leaf to 


which the leſſer leaves adhere, is by 
botaniſts called cœſſa, the rib. The 
ſame term is uſed for the principal 
prolongation of the footitalk, in 
ſimple leaves. This prolongation 
in each of the lobes of a compound 
leaf, is by ſome denominated a. 
nerve; by others, leſs properly, a 
vein. The nerve is either moſt con- 
ſpicuous in the middle of the leaf, 
and then it is likewiſe ſometimes, 


called co/ta, the rib ; or it is divided 


at its entrance into the membrana- 


| 


ceous 


41 
ceous part of the leaf, into two, 
three, five, ſeven, or more parts. 
As young ſtudents of botany are 


frequently at a loſs to know com- 


pound leaves by fight, and ſome- 
times apt to miſtake a common 
footſtalk for a branch, it is proper 


to obſerve, that in the angle which 
they form in iſſuing from the ſtems 
and branches, the footſtalks of the 
leaves are flat, if not hollowed ; ' 
ſo that they preſent two ſurfaces, a 


front and a back; the former, as 
we have ſaid, hollow or flat, the 
latter, convex: whereas, ſtems and 
branches are univerſally alike on 


both ſides, being either both round, 


both flat, or both angular. 
Again, buds are never obſerved 
in the angles formed by the lobes 
of a compound leaf, with the foot- 
ftalk : they iſſue from the angle 
which the whole leaf makes with 
the branch or ftem. Laſtly, the 


branches in woody plants continue 


after the leaves are fallen. The 


common footſtalk of a compound 


leaf, however much it may re- 
ſemble a branch in appearance, 
may always be certainly diſtin- 


guiſhed by this circumſtance, that 
It falls off with the leaves which it 


| ſupports. 


Compound leaves are divided 


Into compound, properly ſo called; 
leaves twice compounded ; and 
leaves more than twice compound- 
ed. Each diviſion acmits of a va- 
riety of modifications, which give 
riſe to as great a variety of terms. 

A compound leaf, x 1 
called, folium compaſitur:, is only 
once compounded, and admits 'of 
the following varieties. 1 


A finger ſhaped leaf, digitatuni, 


q 


| footſtalk en which they are col- 


_= 


. 


. 


* 


— 
1 


cotton tree, furniſh examples. From 


along both the ſides of a common 


and have generally ſmall partial 


F O 


: is roperly a modification of 2 


hand-ſhaped one, with this differ. 
ence, that the diviſions which re- 
ſemble fingers, are diſtinct, and ex. 
tend to the extremity or top of the 


lected in rays. Lupin, horſe - cheſ. 
nut, Ethiopian ſour-gourd, and filk 


the number of fingers or leaves thus 
collected, other terms have been 
invented. When two, the leaf is 
termed binatum ; when three, ter- 
natum; from the numerals, two and 
three, compounded with the Latin 
verb, ſignifying do grow. Some. 
times too, the fingers in queſtion 
are ſeated immediately on the top 


of the footitalk; ſometimes, as in 


trefoil, each finger is furniſhed with 
a ſmall proper footſtalk. 
A winged or pinnated leaf, piz- 


natum, is compoſed of a number of 


ſmaller leaves, arranged, like wings, 


footitalk. In the former fpecies of 
compound leaves, the lobes were 
attached to the top or {ummit of the 
footſtalk; in this, the common 
footſtalk is prolonged; becomes a 
kind of middle rib, and receives the 
lobes. on both ſides of it. Theſe 
lobes or leſſer leaves are diſtinct, 


foctſtalks, by which they are at- 
tached to the common foorſlalk or 
middle rib. The term is generally 
appropriated to leguminous plants, 


as the acacias, and moſt of the but- 
| | terfly-ſhaped flowers; and admits of 
properly ſo | 


conſiderable varieties. 


The lobes of a winged. leaf are 


ſometimes oppoſite, as in ſumach; 
ſometimes alternate, as in Greek 
valerian. Compound winged leaves 

1 N are 
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Hof ſupporting lobes or leſſer leaves 
Jon the top, or on each fide, bears 


5 
| 
E 


$f or lobe, which is not attached 
ſtands by itſelf, and proceeds from 
ified in many of the ſumachs, 
Ecacias, and ladies finger. Inſtead 


of the odd lobe juſt mentioned, 


with claſpers or tendrils: when 
neither an odd lobe, nor a tendril 


called by. botaniſts, an abrupt 
winged leaf, as in robinia caragana. 
In ſome plants the lobes are of an 


larger than others. 


' conjugatum. 


arranged like wings, not around 


ſide of the partial or lateral foot- 


F O 


a 


«frequently terminated by an odd | properly tiled double-winged, (4;- 
r pinnatum ſeu duplicato- pinnuatum ). 


o the ſides, as the other lobes, but 


he extremity of the middle rib. 
his mode of winged leaf 1s 'exem- 


ſome winged leaves are terminated | 


terminates a Winged leaf, it is 


unequal length; ſome pairs being 
The leaf in 
that caſe is ſaid to be interruptedly 
winged; it is exemplified in ſome 
ſpecies of ladies finger. Laſtly, a 
winged leaf ſometimes conſiſts of 
two lobes or leſſer leaves only, as in 
fabago or bean caper, and ſome of 
the acacias. This ſpecies of winged 
leaf is termed by botaniſts /o/ium 


A recompounded leaf, folium de- 
compoſitum, is, in ſome fort, twice 
compounded: the footſtalk, inſtead 


partial footſtalks, from which pro- 
ceed the leaves on both ſides. 

In barren- wort each of the lateral 
footſtalks ſupports three leaves; this 
ſort of leaf is termed by Linnzus, 
biternatum, or duplicato- ternatum; 
that is, double-three-leaved. In 
many acacias, the ſmall leaves are 


the common footſtalk, but on each 


ſtalks proceeding from it; ſo that | 


leaves are ſupported. 


| 
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In ſome ſpecies of paſſion-flower, 
and cuckow-pint, the footſtalk di- 
vides at top into two parts; on the 
inſide of which, the lobes or leſſer 
| This ſpecies 
of compound leaf is termed foot» 
ſhaped (pedatum). | 

A more than twice compounded 
leaf, /upradecompoſitum, is that in 
which the lateral footſtalks, inſtead 
of bearing leaves, as in the former 
caſe, are ſubdivided into other par- 
tial footſtalks, from whence proceed 
the lobes or leſſer leaves; in other 
words, double-three-leaved, and 


double-winged- leaves, are here in- 


ſerted into a common footſtalk : 
the leaf, in the firſt caſe, being 
termed triple-three-leaved (triter-. 
natum feu triplicato: ternatum) ; in the 
ſecond, triple-winged (tripinnatum 
ſeu triplicato pinnatum). 


Of the Determination or Diſpefttion 


of Leaves. 


The determination of. leaves, 
whether ſimple or compound, com- 
prehends the four following par- 
ticulars: the place of the leaf; its 
inſertion; fituation; and direction. 

By the place of the leaf is meant 
the particular part where it is at- 
tached to the plant. 

A flower-leaf, folium orale, is 
placed near the flower, and never 
appears but with it. 

A branch leaf, folium rameum, is 
ſeated or placed upon the branch. 

A fiem-leaf, folium- caulinum, 
grows from the ſtem or ſtalk of the 
plant. 


this Kind of compound leaf is yery | 


| An axillary-leaf, fol:um axillare, 
is 


fag 2 0 ien 
. 1s that which proceeds from the in- 
fertion of the branches: in other 
words, from their. arm- pit, or the 
angle which they form with the 
item. £ i: 3:33 0:10.31 

A bottom, radical; or root- leaf, 
felium radicale, comes immediately 
from the root, without adhering to 
the ſtem. en 

A ſeed leaf, folium ſeminale, pro- 
ceeds immediately from a ſeed which 
has ſprouted; and is a production 
of its cotyledons or lobes. Vide Co- 
TYLEDONES: ieee [5 

By the inſertion of a leaf is meant, 
the manner in which it is attached 
to the plant. 3 

A leaf furniſhed with a foot- ſtalk, 
is termed. by Botaniſts, petiolatum o- 
lium; that which is ſeated immedi- 
ately on the ſtem or branch, without 
any manifeſt foot-ſtalk, ile, and 
is exemplified in ſpiked mint, 7eu- 
crium ſcordium, and tormentilla erecta. 

The ſame name is retained, 
when the baſe of the leaf only is 
left without any mem branaceous ex- 
panſion, as in jujube. 

A target ſhaped leaf, fo/zum pel. 
tatum, has the footftalk inſerted 
into the center of the lower diſk 
or ſurface, and not into the baſe or 
margin; This ſingular kind of leaf 
is exemplified in water lilly, palma 
Chri/ti, Indian creſs, jack in a box, 
and a ſpecies of geranium, hence 
named pellatum. 

This ſpecies of leaf was for- 
merly termed ambilicated, from a 
ſmall cavity, like a nave}, that is 
formed on the upper fide, imme- 
diately oppolite'to the inſertion of 
the footſtalk, 

A running-leaf, ' decurrens, ad- 


heres cloſely to the Ralk, as if glued | - 


_ poſition of the leaves between them- 


© 


1 to it, from the baſe to the midde es 


and free; in other words, this yp 


11 mee 


the upper half remaining detachg s 
a hat 


of leaf extends itſelf dow awake; 
along the ſtem, beyond its prop nd Y 
baſe or termination. It is exen . 1 

| plified in thiſtle, werba/cum, aloe 
globe flower. he t 
A leaf is ſaid to embrace d 
item, amplexicaule, when by its baer 
it entirely ſurrounds it tranſverſely; E 
as in moth-muliein, and black hen- efſar 
bane. Theſe leaves are generally Ph: 
heart and arrow-ſhaped.” illat 
As perforated leaf, folium perf. Ne 
 liaium, differs from the former as 
term, in that the perforating falk er 
or branch does not touch the mar. Ff v 
| gin, but approaches the centre af“ 
the leaf. It is exemplified in per- 75 


forated wαU⁰iaria, and round - leaved 
Kere, gt wo 5 
. 'I'wo oppohte leaves cohering at 
their baſe, ſo as to form one body 
embracing the ſtalk, are termed by 
Linnæus felia ciarata. Many ſpe. 
cies of honey-ſuckle and hemp- 
agrimony furniſh proper examples. 
A glove-like leaf, folium vagi. 
naus, has the baſe formed into a | 
tube or cylinder, which embraces 
the ſtalk like a ſheath or glove ; 28 
in corn, graſs, and many liliaceous F 
plants. 


Situati 


on regards the reſpective 


ſelves. In this reſg ct leaves are 
Alternate, when they come out 
ſingly, and are ranged gradually 
upon both ſides of the ſtem, as in 
antirrbinum cymbalaria; oppoſite, 
when they come out in pairs, facing 
each other; the reverſe of the 
former, | 

In moſt plants with oppoſite Þ 


leaves, | 
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dle 


+ Mr mediately above or below it, fo 


bat the leaves point four different 


* fon | if oi ir ſtands eaſt 
thus, if one pair ſtands ea 

varch Peet, . one immediately be- 

— w it ſtands north and ſouth, and 


* he third pair croſſes the ſecond, 
ad ſo on alternately, till all the 


& airs are compleated. In this way 
: 4 re arranged the leaves of myrtle, 
* ' Weſamy, rocket, and ſeveral others. 
en placed in whorls or rings, verti 
ay Mata folia, when more than two 
7 eaves ſurround the ſtem. a The dif- 
me, erent modifications of this term are 
aj; Nerired from the number of leaves 
dar. f which the ring conſiſts; folia 
eg erna, when three, as in oleander ; 
vers erna, four, as in ſedum verti- 
ved (Fi atum ; guina, five; /ena, fix, as 
n galium ſpurium. 85 
fo tarry leaves, fellata; a modifi- 
ody ation of the former term: when 


round the ſtem, ſo as to reſemble 
ud. ftar, as in wood-roof and galiu. 

. Scattered, ſpar/a, when they are 
liſpoſed without any regular order; 


aves, each pair is croſſed by that 


-offes the former at right angles; 


K 


by nore than fix leaves are ee 


„ sin ſeveral ſpecies of lilly. 15 
ce; MW Crowded, or diſpoſed in cluſters, 
a; (-rferta, when they come out from 


e fides of the branches in great 
zumbers, and are placed fo cloſely 
dgether, that it is not eaſy to diſ- 
over their exact ſituation, as in 
dad- flax, and antirrhinum monſpe u- 
anum. | 


ut 9 : ; = = 
ly Laid over each other like tiles or 
in ſn-ſcales, imbricuta, as in ſome 
e. Wer cies of ſaxifrage. 

b * o 1 2 
i Placed in bundles, faſciculata, 


be hen many leaves proceed from the 
ime point, as in the larch- tree, 
nd ſome pines. | 

Ranged along two ſides of the 


| 


0 
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branches only, dificha, as in the 

„ 1 0 TE SI OY 
With reſpect to direction, leaves 
are, Warn. q rd 2334 ES 3 * a» 
_ Oblique, ohliguum, when the baſe 
looks to the ſky, and the tip to the 
horizon, as in knee-holly, Perfian 
fritillaria and prote. 
Bent inwards, aflexum, when 
they are bowed or turned upwards 


towards the plant. 


Laid cloſe to the ſtem, adpreſſum. 

Upright, erectum, nearly perpen- 
dicular; in other words, when the) 
form an extremely ſmall angle with 
the OI RT | 

Spreading, patens, when they re- 
cede from the ſtem, yet ſo as to 
form an acute angle with it, 

Horizontal, horizontale, or pa- 
zentiſſimum, when they ſtand at right 
angles with the flem. | 

Reclined, reciinatum et reflexum, 
when they are bcwed downwards, 
in ſuch a manner that the baſe is 
higher than the tip or ſummit, 

Rolled back, revolutum, when 
the ſummit or tip is rolled inwards. 
Depending, defpendens, when they 
point with their fummits to the 
SVV | | 
A rooting leaf, fol:um radicans, 
is one, which being planted, firikes 
root, and vegetates. Such are the 
feſby ſolid leaves of ſeveral lili- 
aceous plants, as the aloe and ſea - 
On!on, s : LE 


floats on the ſurface of the water, as 
in the water lilly ard pond-weed. 
A drowned or funk 'caf, Jemer/um, 


ſarface of the water, as in the ſea- 
weed, : 
In moſt ſpecies of ry7us, or 


butchet's broom, the floseis grow 
| upon 
1 


A floating leaf, natans, lies or 


is that which is placed below the 


1 
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upon different parts of the leaves; 
on the middle of the upper ſurface 


in ru/cus aculeatus et flexuoſus; on 


the middle of the under fide in ra- 


cus hypephyllum et hypogloſſum ; in 


which laſt the flowers iſſue from | 
between the main leaf, and a ſmaller 
one, reſembling a tongue, which 1s 
placed near the middle of the under 
ſurface of the former. Laſtly, in 
ruſcus androgynus, the flowers pro- 
ceed from the margin, or brim of 
the leaves. | | 
The leaves furniſh very elegant 
and natural marks or characters in 
diſcriminating the ſpecies of plants. 
In no part, indeed, is nature more 
various than in the ſtructure of the 
leaves ; the very numerous ſpecies 
of which ought, therefore, to be 


carefully ſtudied by the beginning | 


botaniſt. Ray, Linnzus, Royen, 
and other eminent botaniſts, have 
borrowed the greater part of their 
ſpecifie names, as well as cha- 
raters, from this part of the 
plant. | 

The oppoſition and alternation of 


variable characters; which are ge- 
nerally found in all the plants of 
the ſame genus, or even of tlie ſame 
natural order. In euphorbia, rock- 
roſe, American viburnum, calves 
ſnout, lilly and French willow herb, 
theſe characters ſerve to diſtinguiſh 
the ſpecies; in ſome of which the 
leaves are oppoſite, or placed two 
by two; in others alternate. 

In the different ſpecies of calves- 
ſnout, jeſſamy, ſpeedwell and bor- 
rage, the lower Jeaves at the 
branches are oppoſite; the upper 
leaves at the flowers, alternate. 

_ PonG-weed, and a fpecies of cin- 


has ſometimes three leaves grovinf 


pimper nel, the leaves which are gel 
the leaves, furniſh conſtant and in- 


wie ſhould be careful, in all ſucl 


queto:l, have the lower leaves al- 


I 


et OR... 
ternate; the upper ones at | 
branches, oppoſite. 1 

In oleander, the lower leaves g 


oppoſite; the upper ones grow of 
JETEN the loweſt Wodibes By 
leaves placed in a whorl or ri vn 
( folia werticillata). Vide Supra, | x c 
In butcher's broom, the lown c P 
leaves grow by threes; the upp pe 2 
ones are alternate: the branchs | 
have the ſame ſituation. 1 
In a ſpecies of calves-ſnout, 20 IA 
tick ſeeded ſun-flower, coreop/c;, el ; 
lower leaves grow by ſours; tle * 
upper ones are alternate. . 
The natural fituation of the 1 
leaves, in plants that are mud beit 
branched, Linnzus thinks is betet 
concluded from the radical or ww)... 
tom leaves. | Gas 
Oppoſite and compound leaves c,.. 
are often ſubject to luxuriance ii fi 
the ſame ſpecies, and hence gin but 
riſe to conſiderable varieties, vid tru 


muſt, in all caſes, be careful gg: 
diſtinguiſhed from the ſpecies. 
In ſome ſpecies of ly/zmachia, and 


nerally oppoſite, grow occaſional 
by threes, fours, or fives. 


A ſpecies of purple looſe-ſtilf 


round the ſtalk, 

As theſe, however, are but ach 
dental varieties, and the marks « 
characters in queſtion are not pet 
manent, but ſubje& to vary wh 
the plant is propagated from ſeed 


inflances, not to load or incumbe 
any genus of plants with an uni 
ceſſary multiplication of ſpecies 
when the characters are not (ub 
ficiently conſtant to entitle any pat 
ticular plant to that appellation. | 

When theſe varieties happt} 

| I 


1 O ATTIC 1 E144 
n plants with oppoſite leaves, 


omes furniſhed with many ſides, 
as of 6x in the laſt inſtance, 
Again, finger-ſhaped leaves, of 
which there are many differen 
W modes, occaſionally gain an addiuon 
of one or two leaves in the fame 


VA ſpecies, as in ſome trefoils, - 3 
M Curled leaves, folia criſpa, which 
che io 


are a frequent variety, Linnæus de- 
nominates a ſort of monſtrous pro- 
duction, and compares them to the 
prodigious multiplication of the 
petals in full flowers, Without 
doubt, no genuine ſpecies of plants 
has curled leaves; the appearance 
being accidental and inconſtant: 
Jyet botaniſts, till the time of Lin- 
næus, not attending to this circum- 
ſtance, have conſidered as diſtinct 
ſpecies, many plants in which the 
ſuppoſed charaQter of the ſpecies is 
but occaſionally preſent. 
truth, Linnæus's greateſt merit con- 


laid down for eſtabliſhing the ſpe- 
cies and varieties, particularly the 
latter, which he found involved in 
a chaos of confuſion, but has now 
Fhappily reduced into the moſt per- 
ſect ſymmetry and order. 

The curled leaves, juſt mention- 
d, are to be found in ſome ſpecies 
of mallow, dock, nipplewort, hart's- 
ongue, endive, and baſtard rocket, 


oy In tanſy, feverfew, baſil, and 
when int, when the leaves are curled, 
| ſeed Wrheir ſcent or ſmell is conliderably 
ſueſſhneighte ned. 

umbe 


We explained above the nature 
unneſſf a bladdery, or bliſtered leaf, by 

dotaniſts termed folium bullatum. 
he warted leaf, folium werruceſum, 


on. pot ſeem to be incidental varieties, 


produced from the luxuriance of # 
wrinkled leaf, folium rugoſum, as 
curled leaves are a preter- natural 
extenſion of an undulating or waved 


le ſtalk, from being ſquare, be- 


di ft rent 


— 
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To ſay 


fiſts in the excellent rules he has 


th DAM a6. As 


a ſpecies of the former; and, 
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Inſtances of bladdery and warted 


leaves. may be ſeen in ſome ſpecies | 
of baſil, braſſica and lettuce. 

thr In a ſpecies of fopewort;. termed 
| by Miller /aponar:a hybrida, and 
by Linnæus _/aponaria concaua an- 
glicana, the leaves are generally 


hollowed like a ſpoon, or ladle. 

In ſome ſpecies of cow-parſnep, 
water hore- hound, braſſica, elder, 
and yalerian, the leaves are inci- 


dentally found to vary from broad 


leaved to narrow-leaved ; but this 
variety is leſs frequent. | 
Such are the principal varieties 


to which leaves are incident in their 


form ana ſtructure. I conclude this 
article, with obſerving, that in the 
enumeration of terms expreſſive of 
the form and configuration of the 
leaves, I have purpoſely avoided men- 
tioning ſuch whoſe meaning 1s ſuf- 


{ kiciently abvious, without any la- 


boured elucidation. The reader 
will obſerve too, that I ſeldom of. 


| fer an explanation, without accom- 


panying it with as familiar an ex- 


ample, as the nature of the thing 


will admit. Without an illuftration 


of this kind, every ſuch explanation 


mult be inadequate and unſatisfac- 
tory z and yet, Linnæus has in very 
few inſtances favoured us with any: 


nor have his latinized tranſlztors, 


Lee and Berkenhour, diſcovered 
any venement inclination to remove 
the thick cloud, which fill refs on 
every part of this delightful ſcience. 
In aſſimilating the vegetable and 
animal kingdoms, Linnæus deno- 


minates leaves, the lungs of plants. 
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\ FOLLICULVUS, (from folic, a | 
bag) a ſpecies of ſeed - veſſel, ge- 


nerally confiſting of one valve, ſy- 
nonimous to conceptaculum, and fub- 
ſtituted for it- in the later editions 
of Linnzus's works. Vide Cox cEr- 
TACULUM.' | wa 
For.ticuL1 are likewiſe defined 
by the. ſame author to be ſmall 
glandular veſſels diſtended with air, 
which appear on the ſurface of ſome 
plants; as at the root of water- 
milfoil, and on the leaves of aldro- 
In the former, the veſſels in 
queſtion are roundiſh, and furniſhed 
with an appearance like two horns ; 
E, pot-ſhaped and ſemi- 
circular. | 
FRAGMENTA Method: Natu- 
ralis, the fragments of a natural 
method; Linnæus's title of a plan 
or ſketch of a natural method of 
plants, which he has barely traced 


in the Philojophia Betanica and Ge- 


nera Plantarum. 'ne different fa- 
milies or orders in this ſketch, are 
particularly deſcribed in the courſe 
of the prelent work. 

 FREQUENS P.azta, a plant fo 
termed by Linnæus, which grows 
ſpontancoufly and copiouſly in a 
proper ſoil. The term is ſynoni- 
mous to vulgaris plania of the ſame 
author. 7 

FRIGIDZE Plante, from frigus, 

cold; plants that are natives of cold 
Such are-thoſe of the 
Alps, Siberia, Canada, Germany, 
Holland, England, and France to 
the northward of Paris. 

\ Theſe plants, ſays Linnzus, ſcarce 
bear a degree of heat that is as 30, 
on a ſcale in which o is the freezing 
point and ioo the heat of boiling 
water, In exceſſive heats, they firſt 


prove luxuriant, then turn feeble 
and die. 
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FRONDESCENTIA, from from, 
a leaf. The preciſe time of the yey 
and month in which each ſpecies gf 
plants unfolds its firſt leaves. 
All plants e new leave 
every year; 
new them at the ſame time, J. 


moſt of the honey-ſuckles ; amon 
| perennial herbs, crocus and tulip, 

are the firſt that puſh or expand 
their leaves. The time of ſowing 
the ſeed decides with reſpect to au- 
nuals. The oak and * are con. 
ſtantly the lateſt in puſhing their 
leaves: the greateſt number unfold 
them in ſpring; the moſles and fin 
in winter. Theſe ſtriking differ. 
ences with reſpect to ſo capital 2 
circumſtance in plants as that of un- 
folding their leaves, ſeem to in- 


a temperature proper or peculiar u 
itſelf, and requires a certain degree 
of heat to extricate the leaves from 
their buds, and produce the ap- 
pearance in oueſtion. | 
This temperature, however, is 
not ſo fixed or conſtant as it may 
appear to a ſuperficial obſceryer, 
Among plants of the ſame ſpecies, 
there are ſome more early than 
others; whether that circumſtance 
depends, as it moſt commonly does, 
on the nature of the plants, or is 
owing to differences in heat, ex. 
poſure, and ſoil. In 
may be affirmed, that ſmall and 
young trees are always earlier that 
larger or old ones. | 
The puſhing of the leaves is like. 
wiſe accelerated or retarded accord- 
ing to the temperature of the ſex 
ſon; that is, according as the ſuns 
ſooner or later in diſpenſing that 


certain degree of heat which 1 
| ſuitable to each ſpecies, 


vt all do not x. 


mong woody plants, the elder, au 


dicate that each ſpecies of plant ha 


general, 1 


the moſt pro} | 
- purpoſe ; and he concludes, that in 
every province in Europe, there | 


ſides, the ſpecies birch, like moſt 


[the riſk of delaying to ſow the ſeed 
2 whole month beyond its proper | 


FR | 

Till very lately the time in which 
plants renew or unfold their leaves, 
was conſidered as an abſolute fixed 
term or limit, which happens every 

year, nearly at the ſame time, in 
every climate, Liunæus is the only 


one who has paid attention to this 


curious ſubject. His deſign in pub- I. Obſerve the different times in 


lining the obſervations which he 
had made in eighteen provinces of 
Sweden, ſituated betwixt the ſix- 
tieth and ſeventieth degree of north 


years, 1750, I751 and 1752, was 
merely to diſcover what trees begin 


to open their buds and unfold their | 


ſaves, at the moſt proper time for 
ſowing of barley: #7 S$4534 3 $3 [ot 74 9 


The birch-tree appeared to him 
indication for this 


may be found trees, in default of 
the birch,” that will, in the like 
manner, indicate the proper time 
for ſowing grain and eſculent 


herbs. - Theſe obſervations, how- | 


ever, do not perfectly anſwer the 
21 e for which they were made, 
as the birch, and every other ſimi- 
lar tree, can only indicate the paſt 
or preſent, not the future; which, 
by the way, is the only thing im- 


' ſame ſpecies unfold their leaves; 


latitude, during the three ſucceſlive | 
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In ſhort, to be able to draw any 


the time in which the different 


plants of different climates unfold 


their leaves; and to reduce their 
' apparent variations to fixed and 
preciſe rules, we muſt , 


which different individuals of the 


and thence draw the mean times 
betwixt the earlieſt and lateſt. 


the difference of temperature in the 
| early and late years. | 
III. Draw mean reſults of the 


degrees of heat obſerved every | 
| month and every day, for a ſuffi- 


. cient number of years. 

IV. Obſerve the days in which 
the froſts begin to ceaſe, and thoſe 
in which there are ten degrees of 
heat, even during the night. 

| | Theſe are the times in which ve- 
getation, formerly clogged, if not 
altogether ſtopt, begins to make 


Interruption, with reſpect to the 
are the objects of theſe reſearches. 


Laſtly, From the extreme pro- 
: ducts of each of theſe obſervations, 


| we muſt draw mean reſu'ts; as 


porting the huſbandman to know, | without ſuch precaution, nothing 


that he may have time to prepare 


certain can be obtained in enquiries 


the ground. and ſow the ſeed ; be- | of this kind. 


other trees, has individuals, which 
are three or four weeks later than 
the reſt; ſo that if we have not an 
Opportunity of ſeeing more than 
one tree, we cannot poſſibly divine 
whether it is the lateſt or earlieſt of 
its ſpecies, and thus may often run 


For the application of theſe ob- 
ſervations, the reader is referred 
to the ingenious M. Adanſon's Fa- 
mille des Plantes, a book which, 
for variety of botanical knowledge, 
| exceeds any hitherto publiſhed. 


FRONDOSUS fe. Vid Pro- 


LIFER fog. 


FRONS, Is defined by Linnzus 


time. 


ferns, 


certain conclufions, with reſpe& to 


II. Obſerve, by a thermometer, 


- progreſs, and to cgntinue without 


climate and ſpecies of plants, which 


Ps the trunk of the palms and - 
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ferns, in which the leaves are con- 
founded with the ſtem and branches, 
and frequently with the flower and 
fruit. The term, indeed, ſeems to 
0 ine 4 * ELL 

import the union of a leaf and a 
branch ; and that the 'pretended 
trunk in queſtion, is really a com- 
pound leaf, Appears from this cir: 
cumſtance, that it has plainly two 
ſides, which are different in figure 
and colour; whereas all the parts 


of a real trunk or ſtem are per fectly | 


ſimilar, 


« 


The leaves of the ferns and palms | 
are generally winged. The baſe j. nual plants, is equal to the interval 
betwixt their flowering and the 


maturation of wy: al fruits; Or even 


of the foot-ſtalk, or that part 


which has no pinnæ or leſſer leaves 

proceeding from it, conſtitutes ano- | 
ther trunk, according to Linnzus, 
which he denominates ies. Vide | 


FRUCTESCENTIA, (from | 
: Frudtus, fruit,) com prehends the 


preciſe time in which, after the 
fall of the flowers, the fruits arrive 


at maturity; and diſperſe their | 


ſeeds. 


In general, plants Which flower 


in ſpring, ripen their fruits in 
ſummer, as rye ; thoſe which flower 
in ſummer, have their fruits ripe 
in autumn, as the vine; the fruit 
of autumnal flowers ripens in win- 
ter, or the following ſpring, if kept 


. : | [x60 4 1 . 
in a ſtove, or otherwiſe ,defended | 


from exceſſive froſts. Theſe froſts, 
ſays M. Adanſon, are frequently ſo 
pernicious and violent as to deſtroy 
the greateſt part of the perennial 
plants of Virginia and Miſſiſſi ppi, 
that are cultivated in France, even 


before they have exhibited their 


fruit. The plants which flower 
during our winter, ſuch as thoſe of 
the Cape of Good Hope, ripen 


* 


1 
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The time in which plauts ripen 
their fruit, combined with that in 


their leaves, gixeg the entire ſpace 
or duration of their life, which, in 


| the ſame ſpecies, is proportionably 


hort or long, according ta the 
greater or leſs intenſity; of beat 


cultivated. 1 55 i bf þ 
In general, it appears, that if 
the heat is equal and uninterrupted, 
the time betwixt the germipating 
or ſprouting, and flowering of an- 


— 


the total deſtru 


ion * of, th & W hole 


ing. 


* 
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er in ſummer, as barley and oats, 
which flower in June, live as long 
before as aſter; while the later 
plants, which, do not riſe till 
autumn, live longer after flowering 
than before. | 5411 


{9 ed, prove the very great efficacy of 


heat, in operating the vegetation of 
plants. In effect, it is in ſummer, 
when the heat is molt equal, that 
the life of plants is equally divided 
into two parts; whereas in ſpring 
and autumn; hen che bear i 


ſeaſon, which is colder in the be» 


;beir fruit in ſpring in our ſloyes, 
; FE 5 1 ” = . + +» 4 of & 4 


| ginuing, live, as WE:chave +faid, 
F ” a "> 18 1 2 


which they germinate and unfoid 


of the climate, in which they are 


In Senegal and the other burning 
climates, an annual plant generally. 
lives as long before as after flower- | Þ 


In. temperate elimates, as France 
70 England, plants which riſe in 
pring and flower before the month 
of June, live a little longer before, 
than after flou ering ; ſuch as floy- 


OY! None i 963 291% 
| Theſe facts, which are undoubt- 


more unequal, it is cut or divided 
. unequally: the plants of the ſpring 


„tees BY e at > 


longer 


| ſeed in annuals. 
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onger before flowering than after, 
when the heat is more intenſe: 
and, on the contrary, the plants of 
autumn, which is warmer in its 


beginning, live a ſhorter time be- 


fore than after flowering, when the 


| heat becomes every day leſs, and 


* 


tion of the fruit. 


conſequently retards the matura- 


Theſe obſervations. are | only to | 
| be underſtood of herbaceous vegeta- 


bles, and thofe chiefly annual. 


| Among trees,- ſome do not renew | 


their leaves till a little before, and 


ſometimes not till after, they have 
produced flowers; ſo that there is 


a much greater interval between 
their flowering and the maturation 


of their fruit, than between the 
former and the unfolding of their 
leaves, which, in trees, may be 
conſidered as equivalent to the 


germination or ſprouting of the 
The maturation 
of the fruit in trees is never aceom- 
pliſhed, while they abound in ſap, 
and produce new wood; for this 
reaſon, when we would accelerate 
the bearing of fruit-trees, we ge- 
nerally ſtrip off a part of their 


leaves, which diminiſhes the mo- 
tion of the ſap, and thus removes 


the obſtruction which retarded the 
ripening of the fruit. Vide Foliuu. 


- FRUCTIFICATIO,, (from fruc- 


tur, fruit; and facio, to make.) 
Under this name Linnæus com- 
prehends the flower and' the fruit, 
which, according.to the Sexualifts, 
are connected in the ſame manner 
as generation and birth in animals. 
In fad, although the fruit does not 
ſwell, and ripen till after the flower 


is fallen, yet it ſeems now to be 


gererally allowed, that its firſt be- 


WOWET, \ a 


| ſeven : viz. 
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Fructifcation is defined to be 2 
temporary part of vegetables, ap- 
propriated to generation, terminat- 
ing the old vegetable and beginning 
the new. The parts of fructifica- 
tion are, by Linnæus, reckoned 
The calix, empalement, ot flower - 
cup. | 
The corolla, or petals. _ 
The ſtamina, threads, chives, or 
male organs. 
The piltil 


organ. 


| The ſeeds. 19719 815 
The receptacle, or baſe, upon 
which all the other parts are ſeated. 
The four firſt are properly parts 


of the flower; the three laſt, of the 


fruit. The germen, or ſeed-bud, 
connects them together. This is 
properly part of the flower, as be- 
ing the baſe of the piſtillum; yet 
as, in proceſs of time, it becomes 
the ſeed-veſſel, it is generally con- 
ſidered as a part of the fruit: and 
hence, if the perianthium or flower- 
cup ſurrounds it alone, it is called 
a perianthium of the fruit. x 
The eſſence of every vegetable, 
ſays Linnzus, conſiſts in the fructi- 
- fication : the eſſence of the ſructifi- 
cation conſiſts in the flower and 
fruit. ee | | 
Ihe various aphoriſms eſtabliſn- 


ſpect to the importance of the 
parts of fructification in vegetable 
arrangement, are delivered in ſes 
veral parts of this work; particu- 
larly under the articles CLass1s, 
Genus and CRARACTEZBS. The 
following fall properly enough to 

be eſlabliſhed in this place. 
I. The primary diſpoſition, or 


arrangement of vegetables, ought, 
NZ 1 


lum, paintal, or ſemale 


The pericarpium, or ſeed- veſſel. | 


ed by modern botaniſts, with re- 


if 
| 
| 

i 
= 
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with due reſtrictions, to be derived | 


from the parts of fructification. 
Former botaniſts urged the inſuffi- 
ciency of theſe parts, to ſerve as a 
foundation for the claſſes and ge- 
nera; becauſe, perhaps, they were 
not all fo accurately known as at 

reſent: and, even with all our 

oaſted ſuperior knowledge, we 


are often at a loſs in aſcertaining | 


ſeveral genera of plants, without 
calling in the aſſiſtance of parts un- 
connected with the fruQification. 


By a rigid attention to the apho- 


riſm juſt mentioned, Linnæus has 
converted into ſpecies many ge- 
nera of Tournefort, Dillenius, 
Boerhaave, Ruppius, Vaillant, 
Michelius, and Gmelin, which are 
not founded upon the parts of fruc- 
tification alone. 

The following genera of Tourne- 
fort, among many others, furniſh 
examples. 

Purple bird's- neſt is, by Linnzus, 
converted into a ſpecies of orchis. 
Biſtort, of knot-graſs. 

Turnep, of cabbage. 

Skirrets, of water- parſnep. 

HermodaQylus, of Iris. | 

Orpine, of leſſer houſe-leek, or 
fedum, 

Flea-wort, of plantain. | 

Cork- tree, of the oak: 

Larch-tree, of the pine. 
Dwarf broom, of ſingle-· ſeeded 
broom, or geniſta. e e 

Dragons, of cuckow pint. 


Engliſh black maiden- hair, of 


ſpleen-wort. | 
The bean, of the vetch. 

Water-melon, of the gourd. 

H. Vegetables which agree in all 
the parts of fruRification, are not 
to be arranged in different claſles, 
orders, or genera, HAAR 


CC. 
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Geſner was the firſt who ſuppeft.. 


ed this aphoriſm; Czſalpinus, the 


firſt who reduced it into practice. 
III. The more conſtant any part of 


fructification is, throughout a great 


number of ſpecies, the more cer- 
tainly is it to be depended on as 
a characteriſtieal mark in diſtin- 
guiſhing the genera. | 
The nectarium of the genus 
hypecoum is conſtant, but not the 
jointed pod. | 2229 
The ſpotted berry of the genus 
convallaria, is found in all the ſpe- 
cies ; the corolla in hilly of the valley, 
Solomon's ſeal and one blade, three 
ſpecies of convallaria, is very dif- 
ferent. 


o 


The corolla of wild ſena is con- 


ſtant, but not the pod. 

In the genus /obelia, which in- 
cludes ſeveral genera of other au- 
thors, the corolla is conſtant. The 
ſeed-veſſel, in cardinal- flower, ra- 
puntium of Tournefort and Dille- 
nius, laurentia of Michelius, and 
lobelia of Plumier, which are all 


different. That particularly of the 
is pulpy, and of the cherry kind, 
containing a nut, or ſtone with two 


cells; whereas in the other ſpecies, 


In vervain, the calix and corolla 


are conſtant throughout the ſpecies: 


the ſtamina and ſeeds are different. 

FRUCTIFLOREA, (from fruc- 
tus, fruit; and flos, a flower;) the 
name of the tenth claſs in Royen's 
Natural Method, conſiſting of 
plants, in which the flower, or, to 
ſpeak more properly, the recepta- 
cle of the flower, is placed above 
the fruit: it correſponds to the 


claſs 


ſpecies of the Linnzan Genus, is | 


laſt ſpecies, the lobelia of Plumier, 


it is a dry membranaceous capſule. : 


coronajrices, in Linnzus's | 


Merhodus | 
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Methodus Calycina, and is exempli- 
fied in French-willow herb. | 


fruit;) a claſs of Syſtematic Bota- 
niſts, ſo termed by Linnæus, who 
have arranged vegetables from the 
ſeed-veſſel, ſeeds and common re- 
ceptacle, the three parts of the 
| fruit, The beſt” ſyſtems of this 
kind are thoſe of Cæſalpinus, Mo- 
riſon, Ray, Chriſtopher Knaut, 


# Hermannus, and Boerhaave. Vide 


Mernopus. 9965 
FRUCTUS, the fruit; defined 

by Jungius and former botaniſts to 

be an annual part of the plant, 


| which adheres to the flower and | 
# ſucceeds it; and, after attaining 


maturity, ſeparates or detaches 1t- 


ſelf from the parent plant; and, 


being commodiouſly lodged in the 
# boſom of the earth, gives birth to 
a new vegetable. This definition 
is ſufficiently accurate, and ſo per- 
ſpicuous, that it requires no illuſtra- 
tion whatever. I ſhall only obſerve 
that, in its vulgar acceptation, the 
word fruit is expreſſive, not of the 
| ſeeds, which are doubtleſs the eſ- 
ſence of every fruit; but of the 
caſe or veſſel in which they are 
contained. Thus, when we ſpeak 
of the fruit of an apple-tree, we 
always mean the luſcious pulp, 
which enfolds the ſeeds; although 
that, in tri propriety, is only the 
cover of the fruit, ' © | 
The Sexual Syſtem being found- 
ed on the ſuppoſed impregnation of 
the ſeeds by the male duſt, the 
importance of that part of the plant 
1s conſiderably augmented : ac- 
cordingly Linnzus, among the 0- 
ther principles with which his 
Method ſets out, eſtabliſhes the 


horiſm manifeſtly deducible from 


| 


| 


 FRUCTIST.A, (from frudus, | 
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Jungius's definition, that a fruit is 
conſtituted by the preſence of the 
ſeed, whether there be a ſeed-veſſel 
or not; and to this he immediately 
ſubjoins, that all vegetables are fur- 
niſned with fruit; that is, ſeeds ; 
though - thefe are frequently fo 
minute, or ſo ſituated, as to elude 
the fight. Vide Flos. 1225 
With reſpect to the imperfect 
plants here alluded to, the ſeeds of 
the fuc; were diſcovered in 1711, 
by M. de Reaumur ; thoſe of the 


moſſes by Dillenius, in 1719 and 
1741. Linnzus, in his Philoſophia 


Botanica, arrogates the diſcovery of 
the latter tribe of plants to himſelf. - 


\.*+ Semina muſcorum, ſays he, ego 
detexi. Micheli was the firſt who, 


in 1729, detected the ſeeds of 


muſhrooms ; his curious diſcoveries 


in this ſhamefully neglected tribe 
of vegetables, were confirmed by 


the obſervations of Mr. Gleditſch, 


in 1753; and of, M. Battarra, in 
1757. ” 5 | 
The ſeeds of ſome ferns were 
diſcovered by Dr. Bobart, of Ox- 
ford ; thoſe of others, by Bernard 
de Juſſieu, in 1739; and of M. 
Marazti-mm 166 rw 
Fauctus carnaſus, fleſhy or 
pulpy fruit. The name given by 
ſome former botaniſts to that ſpecies 
of ſucculent ſeed- veſſel, called by 
Linnaeus, Pomum. Vide PomuM. 
FRUMENTA, corn ; the name 
of the twenty- firſt claſs in Ray's 
Methodus Propria, conſiſting of the 
eſculent grains; as oats, rye, bar- 
tey, andiche like... 
FRUTEX, a ſhrub; a planf, 
which riſes with a woody durable 
ſtem, to. a height ſuperior. to that 
of under-ſhrubs, inferior to that of 


| trees. Trees 100, always riſe with a- 


N 3 ſingle 


ro 


fingle body or trunk. Many ſhrubs 
have ſeveral ſtems growing out of 
the ſame root, . 

For the opinions of different 
authors, concetning the foundation 
of the diſtinction o vegetables into 
herbs, trees, ſhrubs, and under- 
ſhrubs, ſee the article Ax zor. 

FRU' FICES. The name of the 
ſecond claſs in Moriſon's Syſtem, 
and of a diſtinftion in all the 
ſyſtematic botaniſts prior to Lin- 
nzus, confilting of thoſe woody 
plates, termed ſhrubs. Yide ſupra. 

FUCAT.A fieure ; figures of 
plants, coloured from nature; ſuch 
are thoſe-of Martin, Blackwell, and 
Weinmannius: 

_ FULCRA. Prot: ſupports. By 
this name Linnzus diltinguiſhes 


certain minute external parts, which | 


4 


| 


ſerve either to ſupport or defend the 


lants on which they are found, 
- from external injuries; or to faci- 
litate ſome neceſffary ſecretion. 

Theſe fulcra have undergone | 
conſiderable alterations fince their 
firſt publication in the F undamenta 
Botanica, in 17 36, when they ſtood | 
thus : bractea, cirrhus, ſpina, acu- 
leus, ſtipula, glandula. In a ſub- 
ſequent edition of the ſame book, 
printed at Paris in 1744, they are 
augmented to nine, by the addi- 
tion of ſcapus, petiolus and pedun- 
culas, which were formerly conſi- 
dered as different ſpecies of trunks. 
In the Philoſophia Botanica, pub- 
liſhed in 1755, the three terms 


which were formerly added, are 


again transferred to the head of 


trunks, and another term is joined 
to the original lit; fo that it ſtands 
ina, acu- 


thus; ſtipula, braRtea, f 
leus, cirrhus, glandula, pilus. 
Laſtly, in the Termini Botanic), 


* 


| Plumier, : 
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| publiſhed in the Amcenitates Aca. 


demicz, by Elmgren, a pupil of 
Linnæus; and in the Delineatio 
Plantæ, prefixed to the ſecond yo: 
lume of the Syſtema Naturæ, the 
fulcra undergo another revolution, 
Inſtead of aculens and ſpine, tlie 
different offenſive weapons of plants, 
is ſubſtituted the general term army: 
and inſtead of pilus, a particular ſpe. 
cies of defenſive weapon, is ſubllituts 
ed pubes, which implies every kind 
of pubeſcence or hairy appearance 
on the ſurface of plants,” Glandulz, 
which had appeared in the very 
earlieſt editions of Linnæus“ s works; 
is not now to be found in the liſt of 
fulcra, being included in the ge- 
neral term pubes; and the partial 


trunks, as they were formerly N 


reckoned, petiolus and peduncu: 


lus, once more change their place, 


and are transferred to an article 
with which they have no-.connec- 
tion. The lift of Fulcra, thus new- 
manufactured, ſtands as follows. 
Petiolus, the foot- ſtalk of the leaf, 


Pedunculus, the foot · alk of the | 


flower. 


Sripula, a ſcale, ſeated at thein- I 


ſertion of the foot-ſtalks. | 
Bractea, a coloured leaf accom- 
panying the flower. 
. Cirrhas, a tendril or elaſper. 
Arma, the offenſive weapons of 
plants. 
Pubes, the hairs, defenſive wen 
pons, or ſecretory veſſels of plants, 
A particular deſcription of each 
of theſe auxiliary parts is given uns 
der i its reſpective term. 
FUND AMENTALES fun 
figures of plants not ſhaded, outs 


lines ; ſuch are thoſe of Bransfel 
fius, Fuchſius, Cluſius, : and Father. 


 FUNG, | 
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{FUNGT, muſhrooms, The name 
of obe of the ſeven families, 
tribes, into Wiek all vegetables an 
divided by Linnæus, in 1 Phil 
| fphia Panter is ee Seki 

dyſtem, they conſtitute the fourt 

order of the dlafd Cryptegamid; iD 

Tournefort's Method, a art of the 

ſeventeenth claſs, entitled % erm, 
„ ES 

In Ray's and Haller's Method is 
likewiſe a clafs pf the ſame name, 
. whith contains u the fame plants : 
' theſe have all à very Yo ap- 

| praranee 3 4nd as the parts Of fruc- 

. tification; Which, by modern bota- 
\ niſts, are ſblely Atterded to in di; 

ſtinguiſting the © genera, are ſcarce 
to be diſcovered in theſe plants ; 
the conſequence has been, that 


ſcarce any diſtinction of the genera 


has been atiempted; and of courſe, 


this very conſiderable part of the 


vegetable, Kingdom, to the great 


| reproach of ſcience, Hes totally un- 
cultivated. I muſt not, however, 
forget, upon this occaſion, to do 
Juſtice to the ingenious reſearches 
of Dillenius and Micheli, to whom 
| we are indebted 'for moſt of the 
little knowledge we have of this, 
as well as ſome other, tribes of im- 
perfect plants. 0 
The former, in his Catalogus 
| Plantarum circa Glam,” publiſhed 
at Francfort, in 1719,;; arranges 
muſhrooms from the figure of their 
foot-ſtalk, their hat, or upper part, 
| termed pileus, its laminæ or plates, 
holes and cavities, into ten genera, 
| Which contain in all about two 
44 8 
Micheli, in a work entitled Nova 
Plantarum Genera, publiſhed at 
Florence, in 1729, arranges this 


| 


ö 


4 


thoſe.of Michel; 


KD «© WW "Ih ab ante 

tribe of plants from the figure of 
"their flowers, and the ſituation of 
" 1.3; ii + 4 & 33} {+++ 441 4 : 

the ſtamina and ſeeds, which, as 
"he imagined, he had  deteRted. in 
the greateſt n umber. 


Micheli's method is divided into 


four ſections, which contain, in all 
about Eight” hundred ſpecies, ar- 
ranged under thirty genera, accu- 
rately ard perſpicuouſſy diſtinguiſh- 
ed. This author is the firſt who, 
by means of the microſcope, diſ- 
covered ſomething like ſtamina ia 
the muſhrooms : and. attempted to 
prove that theſe plants, like the 
more perfect ones, are produced 
F ( 
SGleditſch's Arrangement of the 
Muſhrooms, publiſhed at Berlin, in 
175; , differs but little from that of 
Micheli juſt mentioned. The au- 
thor defcribes with accuracy, about 
a thouſand ſpecies or varieties of 
theſe plants, and gives figures of 
each of his genera, copied from 


| 


— 


Battarra, in his enumeration of 
the muſhrooms, that grow in the 


] neighbourhood of Rimini, printed 


in 1755, has given figures and de- 
ſcriptions of two hundred and fixty 
ſpecies, which are diſtributed, not 
very methodically indeed, among 
eighteen ſections or orders, which 
might, without hurting the work, 
have been reduced to ſeven. 

The author proves in this work, 
that muſhrooms owe their exiſtence, 
not to putrefaction, as had been 
erroneouſly imagined, but, to ſeeds; 


| that thoſe Which gro upon vege- 


tables, have their fibres contiguous 
only to theſe plants, not continuous 
with them; and in fact, have their 

own proper roots, as other vegeta- 


] . N 4 3 bles. | 
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bles. He has likewiſe evinced, 
that they are not a luſus naturæ, 
but that their ſpecies are conſtant, 
and renewed by uniform laws; as 


goo. likewiſe in Britain, France, 
ermany and Turky ; and as he, 


ed in their experiments for obtain- 
ing or raiſing muſhrooms ſimilar 
to thoſe which they had ſown. 
After all, our knowledge of this 
part of vegetable nature 1s exceed- 
_ ingly limited; and, as I have often 
had occaſion to obſerve in the 
courſe of this work, a very intimate 
acquaintance with theſe and ſuch 
like plants, is ſcarce. to be expect- 
ed during the dominion and pre- 


las che parts of fruQification in the, 


| of glaſſes, it is impoſſible they 
many ſpecies, which grow in Italy, 


4 


Micheli, and Gleditſch had ſucceed- | 


F 


plants, if the 


are indeed ſuch, 
can only be 


etected by the a 
ſhould. be ſo univerſally know, 


as to give much aſſiſtance in de. 8 


tecting the genus; far leſs be of 


themſelves ſufficient towards thy 
detection. 

Funct, the name of the fifty. 
eighth order in Linnzus's Fray. 
ments of a Natural Method, coy. 
ſiſting of the following genen, 
which are the ſame with thoſe of 
the fourth order of the claſs Cry. 
| togamia in his artificial method, 


with the addition of byſſus, whici ! 
is there joined to the algæ or ſev i 


weed. 


valence of the Sexual Syſtem: for 


Linnæan Genera. 
Agaricus, — 
a 8 olet 44. | 
Byſſus . 
| Clathrus. 
Clavaria. 
Elvela. 
Hyadnum. 
Lycoperdon. 

Mucor. © 
# . exixa, 


Phallus, 


— 


— 


Theſe plants are rarely branch- 
ed, ſometimes creeping, but moſt 
commonly erect. Such as are fur- 
niſned with branches, have them 
of a light ſpungy ſubſtance like 
cork. Muſhrooms differ from the 


n 
2 


| 


Lift of the Genera contained in this Natural Order, 


E reliſh Namen _ 
Agarie. | 


Stinkhorns. 


| fuci, have their ſeeds contained ii | 


| capſules, are not branched, as tha 
numerous claſs of ſea-weed is. 
The greateſt part of muſhroom 
have no root ;- ſome, in their ſtead, 
have a number of fibres, which, by 


| 


fuci in that thoſe, which, like the 


their ingſculatious, frequently form 
9 8 net 


„ 2 


„ 
* „ % 
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N 
that 


om 
rad, 


, by 


orm | 


net 


2 net with unequal meſhes, ſome of 


' which produce plants ſimilar to 
their parent vegetable. | 


| 


The STAMINA, in theſe plants, 


are ſtill undetermined. What Mi- 
cheli takes for this pretended male 


organ, has all the appearance of a 
number of ſhoots or ſuckers, under 


the form of a fine powder or duſt, 


The Szeps are ſpread over the 


in holes or cavities which are open, 


and reſemble the open capſules of 
' ſome of the fuci, In muſhrooms 
which are branched, the ſeeds are 
frequently viſible by the naked eye, 
and always to be diſtinctly obſerved 

with the aſſiſtance of a good micro- 
ſcope. | 


- 


Theſe plants are very aſtringent, 


and of familiar uſe for ſtopping | 
violent hemorrhages © © 


As a vegetable food, they are, 
at beſt, ſuſpicious. Several muſh- 
rooms are rank poiſon. 


Agaric is an excreſcence that is 


found upon the trunks and large 
branches of ſeveral trees, but chiefly 
upon the larch- tree, and . ſeveral 


forts of oaks; it is of two ſorts, the 


male and female; the former is 


yellow, hard and woody, and is 


uſed for dying black; the latter is 
covered with a yellow bark, and is 


white within: it taſtes ſweet at | 


firſt, but becomes bitter after being 
Id a ſhort time in the mouth. 


This is the ſort uſed in medicine. 


It is adminiſtered in infuſion, from 
two drams to half an ounce, and in 


ſubſtance from one to two drams. 


Being a very ſtrong purgative, it 
ought to be corrected with ginger, 
cloves, cinnamon, mace, mint, or 
ſome fixed ſalt. [Es 22 


The troches prepared of agaric 


| 


— 


' ſarface of the plant, or placed | 


found in the ſhops.- | 


CG A . a? 
and ginger are commonly preſcrib- 
ed in inveterate diſorders and ob- 
ſtructions of the bowels, from half 
a dram to one dram. From agaric 
is likewiſe drawn an extract and a 
roſin. It enters into ſeveral pur- 
gative | compoſitions, particularly 
the confection of hamech, hiera 
picra, the bleſſed extract, and pills 


of euphorblum. | | 


Jew's ears, the peziza auriculam 


referens of Ray and Caſpar Bauhin, 


is a fungous excreſcence, reſem- 


bling an ear, found on the ſtumps 


of elder-trees, before their leaves 


appear, It is in great eſteem among 


the common people, as a remedy 
for ſore throats, but is ſeldom 


The powder, which is found in 
the cavity of lycoperdon, after 
burſting, is a very powerful aſtrin- 
gent: mixed with the white of an 


| egg, it is effectual in ſtopping all 


ſorts of hzmorrhages. 
 FURCZ, Forks: a ſpecies of 

armature, or offenſive weapon, with 

which ſome plants are Firatthed. 


They are of the nature of prickles, 


being, like them, detached from the 


bark or outer rind only, and confiit 
of two or three prongs. The tern 
is exemplified in berberry, currant- 
tree, triple-thorned acacia, frg, mari- 


1d, hard-Teeded chryſanthemum, 
lack horehound, barleria; fagoria, 
and garden burnet. Cre 
- G. 

GALE A Corelle ringertis, the 
upper lip of a grinning or gaping 
flower. The term was invented by 
Rivinus, and ſtands oppoſed to 


barba-ringentis, the lower lip. 
85 GEMMA, 


2 
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GEMMA, a bud, a compen- 
dium or epitome of a plant ſeated 
upon the ſtem and branches, and 
covered with ſcales, in order to de- 
fend the tender rudiments incloſed 
from cold and other external in- 
juries, till their parts being unfold- 
ed, they acquire ſtrength, and 
p render any further protection un- 
neceſſary. 

Buds, together with bulbs, which 
are a ſpecies of buds.generally ſeat- | 
ed upon or near the root, conſtitute 
that wok the herb, by Linnæus 
called Hy ernacula ; that is, the 
winter quarters of the future vege 
table; a very proper appellation; 
as It is during that ſevere ſeaſon, 
that the tender rudiments. are pro- 
tected in the manner juſt mentioned. 
Vide HxxER NAT Burzus. 

Plants, conſidered in analogy 
to animals, may properly enough 
be reckoned both viviparous and 
© oviparous. Seeds are the vegetable 
eggs; buds, living fetuſes, of in- 
fant plants, which renew the ſpecies | 
as certainly as the ſeed. 
Mr. Ray was the firſt who gave 
the name of gemma to the bud, 
which had formerly been denomi- 
"nated. germen.. Gemma, indeed, 
was uſed to fignify one kind of 
bud, that containing the flower, 
Which we now denominate oculus, 
an eye; but was by the ancients 


——————— 


carefully en from the 


ermen, or bud containing the 
* and wood, hence termed by 
the French, 8 à bois. 

(Pliny marks this diſtinction in 
the following words. Germen 
autem eſt id quod ex ipſis ſurculis 
arborum primo vere. exit, ex quo 


* 
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gemma proprie eſt floris, - Quanquam 
. utrumque confundatur.?” Notwith. 
ſtanding this obvious: remark. of 
Pliny, the modern botaniſts, afte; 
the example of Ray, have applied 
the term gemma to every kind of 
bud, whether of the flowers or 
teaves 3 the other term germen, be. 
ing appropriated to the ſeed-bud, 
or that part of the flower, which 
ſwells and becomes the ſeed - veſſel, 
vulgarly termed the fruit. 
With. reſpect to its external form 
or figure, a bud is a ſmall rounded 
body, n ending in a point. 
In the different ſpecies, however, 
of the ſame genus, the form of the 
buds is ſo different, as frequently 
to afford an excellent mark of di- 
ſtinction during the winter. This 
is particularly exemplified in many 
ſpecies of willow and buckthorn, 
lpeeially, the former 

Buds are placed at the extiemi- 
ty of the young ſhoots, and along 
the branches, being fixed by a 
ſhort. foot-ſtalk upon a kind of 
| brackets, the remainder of the 
leaves, in the wings or angles of 
which the buds in queſtion were 
formed the preceding year. They 
| are ſometimes placed fingle; ſome- 
times two by two, and thoſe either 
oppoſite or alternate; (ſometimes 
collected in Sreater numbers in 
-whirls-or rings. 

With reſpect to heiß en- 
tion, buds are compoſed of ſeveral 
parts artificially arranged. External- 
ly, we find a number of ſcales that 
are pretty hard, frequently armed 
with hairs, bellowed like a ſpoon, 
and placed over each other like 
tiles. Theſe ſcales are fixed into 


deinde ſolium producitur: nam 


* 


the inner Ae of the bark, of 
| * » which 


15 


I 
n 
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© foot-ſtatks, and ſcales, All theſe 


| over each other, and covered with a 
thick clammy juice, which is ſome- 


in the tacahamac-tree, The ex- 


three 


both are furniſhed with bairs, and 


G E 

which they appear 10 be a pro- 
longation. 5 Their uſe 18 to defend 
the internal x gn bud, which, 
being unfolded, will produce, ſome, 
flowers, leaves, and ſtipulæ; others, 


parts, while they remain in the 
bud, are tender, delicate, folded 


times reſinous and odoriferous, as 


ternal ſcales fall off after the entire 
expanſion of the internal parts. 
In general, we may diſtinguiſh 
| Finds of buds : that contain- 
ing the flower, that containing the 
leaves, and that containing both 
flower and leaves. | | 
The arft, termed gemma florifera, 
and by the French,  bouton a fleur 
ou au fruit, contains the rudiments 
of one or ſeveral flowers, folded 


over each other, and ſurrounded : 
with ſcales. In ſeveral trees, this kind 


of bud is commonly found at the 
extremity of certain ſmall branches 
which are ſhorter, rougher, and leſs 
garniſhed with leaves than the reſt. 
The external ſcales of this ſpecies 
of bud are harder than the internal; 


in general, more ſwelled than thoſe 
of: the ſecond ſort. The bud con- 
taining the flower too is common- 
ly thicker, ſhorter, almoſt ſquare, 
leſs uniform, and leſs pointed ; be- 
ing generally terminated obtuſely. 
It is called by Pliny oculus gemma, 
and is employed in that ſpecies of 
grafting, called inoculation, or 
b udding.. — The ſecond ſpecies of 
bud, that, viz. containing the 
leaves, termed Gemma foliifera ; and 


GE 
ou a bois, contains the rudiments 
of ſeveral leaves which are vatioully 
folded over each other, and out- 
wardly ſurronnded by ſcales; from 
which the ſmall ſtipulæ that are 
| ſeated at the foot of the youtls 

branches, ate chiefly © produced. 
Theſe buds. are commonly more 
pointed than the former fort. Th 
the hazel-nut, however, 'they are 
perfectly round; and in horſe-chef- 
unt, e ß 


| - The curious and various ways in 


which the leaves are folded up in 
this kind of bud, are particular! 
enumerated under the rticle VER- 
NATO, Sock ſep, 7 OE CITES 
The third ſort of bud, is ſmaller 
than either of the preceding, and 
produces both flowers and leaves, 
though , not. always in the ſame 
manner, n 
Sometimes the flowers and leaves 
are unfolded at the ſame time. 
This mode of the flower and leaf- 
bud, is termed by Linnæus, gemma 
foliifera & florifera, and a fte of 
the following diſtinctions from the 
ſex of the flowers fo produced with 
the leaves.: male flower and leaf- 
| buds, when the flowers are male, 
as in the pine and kr-tree* female 
flower and leaf-buds, When the 
flowers are female, as in hazel-nut 
and horn-beam. Hermaphrodite 
flower and leaf-buds, when the 
flowers ſo produced, from the fame 
bud with the leaves, are herma⸗ 
phrodite, as in elm- tree, cornel- 
- tree, mezereon, and almond. tree. 
Sometimes the leaves proceed or 
emerge out of this kind of bud 
upon a ſmall branch, Which after- 
wards produces flowers. This 


by che French, Bouton a feuilles 


mode of the flower and leaf. bud, 
en mmm 


e 8 
is termed by Linnzus, gemma [a branch may be conſidered as x 
Soliifero-florifera, and is the moſt | part fimilar to the whole plant, aud 
common bud of any. _ if planted, would, in proceſs of ye. 
zuch buds as produce branches | getation, exhihit or produce root 
adorned only with leaves, are called | and flowers, we may, in general, 
barren; ſuch as contain both leaves | allow that the bud contains the 
and flowers, fertile: the varieties | whole plant, or the principles of 
of the laſt have been juſt ſpecified. | the whole plant, which may be un. 
From the bulk of the bud we may | folded ad libitum; and thus re. 
often, with eaſe, ſoretell whether | ſembles the ſeed, in containing a 
it contains leaves only, or leaves | delineation of the future plant in 
and flowers together, as in cherry | embryo: for although the bud wantz 
and pear-trees. sa a radicle, or plumula, of which the 
The ſcales, which envelope the | ſeed is poſſeſſed, yet it would un. 
bud, conſiſt chiefly of a cuticle or | doubtedly form one, if planted in 
ſcarf-ſkin, and a parenchyma or | the earth. But as the medullary 
medullary pulpy part. They are, | part adhering to the bud, is too 


* 


as we have ſaid, for the moſt part, | tender, and by the abundance of | * 
hairy, particularly in the margin; juice flowing into it from the Þ - 
and the internal ſurface is covered | earth, would be diſpoſed to putre. 2 
with a ſlight down, in the ſame faction; the buds are not planted Þ yes 
way as the leaves contained or | in the ſoil, but generally inſerted | 
folded up in the bud. within the bark of another tree; 2 
The thick clammy juice, which yet placed fo that the production 1 
| 00zes from the ſcales and leaves of | of the marrow, or pith, adhering to IM ” 
the bud, ſerves not only to defend | them, may be inſerted into the pith wy. 
the more tender parts of the embryo- | of the branch, in which the fiſſure 5 
lant from cold, the aſlaults of | or cleft is made; by which means 2 
inſects, and other external injuries ; | there is a large communication of 5 
dut likewiſe from exceſſive perſpi- juice. This propagation by gems | © 
ration, which, in its young and | or buds, called inoculation, is com- MK 
infant ſtate, would be very deftruc- | monly practiſed with the firft ſort 
tive. This is conſpicuous in the | of buds above defcribed. ch 


buds of horſe-cheſnut, poplar and | From the obvious uſes of the th 


willow-trees.——Neither the buds | buds, we may collect the reaſon in 
produced on, or near the root, | why the ſupreme Author of nature Py 
called, by ſome authors, turiones ; | has granted this. ſort of protection 4 
nor thoſe produced on the trunk, | to moſt of the trees that are natives 4 


and from the angles or wings of the | of cold climates: and, on the other 
leaves, contain, in ſtrict propriety, | hand, denied it to ſuch as, enjoying 
an entire delineation of the plant; | a warm benign atmoſphere, have 
ſince the roots are wanting: and | not the tender parts of their em- 
in various buds, as we have ſeen, { bryo-ſhcots expoſed to injuries and 
ſhoots are contained with leaves | depredations, from the ſeverities of 
only, and not with flowers: but as | the weather. Of this latter kind 

arc 


— © xy 
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ae the plants of the following liſt ; 
ſome of them very large trees ; 
others, ſmaller woody vegetables, 
of the ſhrub and under-ſhrub kind: 
Citron, orange, lemon, caſſava, 


mock- orange, blad-apple, ſhrubby 


ſwallow- wort, alaternus, ſhrubby 


| geraniums, berry - bearing alder, 


Chriſt's thorn, Syrian mallow, bao- 


bab, or Ethiopian four-gourd, juſ- 


ticia, wild ſena, the acacias and 


ſenſitive plant, coral- tree, ſtinking 


bean trefoil, medicago, oleander, 
viburnum, ſumach, ivy, tamariſk, 
heath, Barbadoes cherry, lavatera, 
rue, ſhrubby night-ſhades, Guinea 


@ henweed, cypreſs, lignum-vitz and 
ſavine a ſpecies of juniper. 


On annual plants, whoſe. root, 


as well as ſtalk, periſhes after a 
year, true buds are never produced; 
in their ſtead, however, are 
truded ſmall branches, like a little 


TO- 


feather, from the wings of the leaves, 
which wither without; any farther 


expanſion, if the plants climb, and | 
have no lateral branches; but if, 
either by their own nature, or from 
abundance of ſap, the plants be- 


come branched, the ramuli juſt 


mentioned, obtain an increaſe ſimi- 


lar to that of the whole plant. 

The ſame appearance obtains in 
the trees of warm countries, ſuch as 
thoſe enumerated in the above liſt, 


in which a plumula, or ſmall 


feather, ſends forth branches with- 
out a ſcaly covering as in ſuch 
counitries, this tender part requires 


no defence or protection from cold. 


A ſcaly covering then is peculiar 


to buds, as it protects the tender 


embryo encloſe from all external 
injuries. When we therefore ſpeak 
of trees having buds, that are nak- 
ed or without ſcales, our meaning 


| 
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they have no buds at all. 


Ray and Pontedera have inſtituted - 
a diviſion of vegetables into herbs 
and trees from the buds. . The 
former they have diſtinguiſned by 
the name of plants wanting buds; 
the latter, by that of plants bearing 


buds. 


This diviſion, however, is cer- 
tainly erroneous; moſt trees of 
warm climates being, as we have 
already ſhewn, devoid of buds, at 
leaſt of that ſcaly appearance which 


ſeems eſſential to every bud. 


The buds that are to be unfolded. 
the following year, break forth from 
the evolved buds of the preſent 
year, in ſuch a manner, as to put 
on the appearance of ſmall emi-. 
nences in the wings or angles of 
the leaves. Theſe eminences or 
knots grow but little during the. 
ſummer; as, in that ſeaſon, the 
ſap is expended on the increaſe of 
the parts of the plant: but in 
autumn, when the leaves begin to. 
: wither and fall off, the 5 
placed on the wings, increaſe ; and 
the embryo-plant, contained in the 
bud, 1s ſo expanded, that the leaves 
and flowers, the parts to be evolved 
the following year, are diſtinctly 
| viſible. Thus in horſe-cheſnut the 
leaves, and in cornel- tree the, 
flowers, are each to be obſerved iu 


their reſpective buds. 


As each bud contains the rudi- 
and would, 1 

ſeparated from its parent vegetable, 
become every way ſi milar to it; Lin- 
uzus, to ſhew the wandrovus fertility. 
of nature, has made acalculation by. 
which it appears, that in a trunk 
ſcarce exceeding a ſpan in breadth, 
ten thouſand buds; (that is, herbs), 
; Ca 


ments of a plant, 


| is the ſame as if we had ſaid, that 


” 


uds, ; 


be raiſed from a very large tree! 


<8 :3h 


may be produced. What an in- 


finite number then of plants might 


"GEMMATIO, from gemma, a 
bud; a erm uſed by Linnzus, g. 
preflive of the form of the buds, 
their origin, and their contents. 


It includes both *thoſe properly ] 


eaſy, by abridging the number of 


de, and thoſe. which, are 
ſeared upon the roots, ſtiled bulbs. 
As to the oripin'of buds, they are 
formed either of the foot-ſtalks of 
the leaves, of /ipulz, or of ſcales 
of the bark. Their contents have 
been already diſcovered, 'in the pre- 
ceding article, to be either flowers, 
leaves, or both. Vide Supra. 
GENERATIO. Va Sexvs, 
"GENITALIA, ' the genitals or 
pudenda of plants. By this name, 


called buds, ang 


Linnæus, and the ſexualiſts, deno- | 
minate the antheræ and flipma of 


the flowers; the firſt, in their judg- 


ment, erforming the function of 
hs „ . 1. „ 
the de br un of generation in. 


- 


„„ OE PRES = bh 
*GENITURA, the male ſeed, or 
nerating ſubſtance of plants. By 
this name, Linnzus, in his fancied 


plante; the other, of the female. 


analogy betwixt vegetables and ani- 


mals, diſtinguiſhes the fine impal- 
pable powder or duſt, which, when 
ripe, is diſcharged by the anthere, 
or tops of the ſtamina, and falls 
upon the figma or female organ of 
plants, for the purpoſe, of impreg- 


nation, 


The fine duſt in queſtion, is 


termed by Linnæus, Pol LER. 


GENUS, a race or kind; one of 
the fire wembers or parts into 
which every ſyſtem or regular. me- 
thod of atrangemenit reſolves itſelf, 


A genus is an aſſemblage” of ſe- 


vera] ſpecies; that is, of ſeveral | and impropriety of ſuch a mode 


— 


8 
plants which reſemble each other 
in their moſt eſſential parts. Hence 
it is aptly enough compared to 
family, all the relations of which 
bear the ſame ſirname; although 
every individual is diſtinguiſhed by 
a particular ſpecific name. 

The eſtabliſhment of gener 
renders botany, more fimple and 


names, and arranging under one 
denomination, termed the generic 
name, ſeveral plants, which, al- 
though ultimately different, are 


found invariably to poſſeſs certain 
relations in their eſſential parts; 
ſuch as thoſe of the flower and 
fruit, Plants of this kind are 
termed by botaniſts, plantæ conge- 


neres ; that is, plants of the ſame 


genus. 


The works of Theophraſtus, Dio- 
ſcorides, Pliny and Galen, leave 
us no room to doubt that the 


antients had ſome knowledge of 


plants : but they as. certainly con- 
vince us, that their knowledge was 


extremely limited, and very ſuper- 


ficial. In the ages which immedi- 


ately ſucceeded that of Pliny, little 
or nothing was done to enrich the 


ſcience of plants. | At length, alt 


Europe was plunged in ignorance, 
and botany lay 


neglected with 
every other uſeful art, On the 
revival of learning, in the fifteenth 
century, men were ſolely devoted 
to the ſtudy of the ancients, 18 
order to recover that knowledge 
which had been ſo long buried in 
obſcurity. Botaniſts, therefore, if 
any there were, ſearched for plants 
in the books of che Greeks and 
Romans, In the ſequel, however, 
they perceived the imperfection 


of 


1 
of ſtudy: the wide book of Nature 


x 


1 


2 
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non 6znvs aliquod conſtituant, in 
duas aut plures ſpecies diverſas di- 
videndum. Gentianam unam priſci 
deſcribunt, mihi decem aut plures 


ſpecies notæ ſunt.” Again, in a 


letter, dated 15 59, he ſays, Mon- 
tana vero illa berba, flore quidem 
doronici, ſed foliis plantsginis, 


radice aromatica, ſui omnino a- 
NERIS eſt, ObleQavit me etiam 


- . ol - 


lumna, who was poſterior to Geſ- 
ner, entertained the ſame idea re- 
ſpeQing the diſtribution into genera + 
and ſpecies: as did, likewiſe un- 
gius, who died in 165 7 ; in whoſe - 
poſthumous works, publiſhed in . 
1679, under the title of Iſagoge 
Phytoſcopica, is the following 
paſſage: ** Plantz nifi certo in 
SENERA & SPECIES conſtanti ra- 
tione, non pro lubitu hujus vel 
illws. redigantur, infinjtum quaſi. 
reddetur Phytoſcopiæ ſtudium;; in- 
tellectus autem humanus infinitum 
fugit. Ordo autem claſſium, ge- 
nerum, ſpecierum, terminum infi- 
nitis ponit.“ | | 
This doctri 


ne of Conrad Geſner, 
Columna and Jungius was adopted 
by ſucceeding botaniſts, from Clu- 
ſius, who was contemporary. with 
them to J. Bauhin, who flouriſhed 
in 1650. They arranged ſeveral . 
ſpecies of plants under the ſame 


: lay open before them, and ſolicited 
„ their attention. They ſought for 
k Þ plants in the fields. Botany ſoon 
h Þ wore a more agreeable aſpect, and 
„numbers of plants were daily added 
I Þ che ſcanty original liſt; theſe | 
+ J quickly pointed out the neceſſity | 
4 Þ of having recourſe to an arrange- | 
of ment, and diviſions determined by 
is accurate and diſtinct characters. 
ie Methods were invented, and theſe 
1. in progreſs of time were ſubdivid- 
re edinto claſſes, genera and ſpecies. 
in Genera, then, no more than me- | 
ts: thods, ſeem to have been known 
nd to the ancients, in the ſenſe in 
re which that tem is now generally 
„„ © underſtood, Every ſpecies with 
ne them was a genus; and they had 
no conception of giving a common 
o. name to a great number of plants, 
ve which they could not diſcover poſ- 
he I ſeſſed any thing in common: for 
of che reader will obſerve that the 
\n- minute parts of the fructification 
vas which lay the foundation of moſt 
er. (of! our boaſted ſyſtems, were then 
di- but little known, and leſs attended 
tle to. In fact, the port or habit of 
the plants, their duration, place of 
»+ growth, time of flowering, and 
ice, I cheir uſes, both medicinal and œco- 
ih nomical, formerly furniſhed the 
the ſole characters of diſtinction. Con- 
nch rad Geſner was the fſt, who, in 
ted 159, ſuggeſted a diſtinction of 
in plants into genera and ſpecies, In 
Joe his letters to Fabricius, inſerted in 
1% the third book of his collection, are 
* the following paſſages, which may 
ants be reckoned deciſive on this head. 
1 * Generis unius polii ſpecies duæ 
ver. ſunt. Novi et alias duas oreoſelini 
tion ſpecies, Exiſtimandum eſt autem 
5 nullas propemodum herbas eſſe quæ 


generic name; as iris, nareiſſus, or 
| willow; 


© Yu 

willow; but the genera were ſtill 
vague and undetermined. _ | 
in 1655, Moriſon attempted to 
eſtabliſh the genera on a certain 
foundation, as did likewiſe the ce- 
lebrated Ray in 1682, and Rivinus 
in 1690, The characters, however, 
which they aſſigned, were far from 
being ſatis factory or ſufficient: and 
Ray himſelf was ſo ſenfible of their 
defects, that he afterwards changed 
them for thoſe of Tournefort. 

This illuſtrious botaniſt was the 
firſt who, in 1694, propoſed a 
fatisfaQtory diſtribution of the ge- 
nera, founded on the parts of the 
fructification, and determined by 
fixed and preciſe characters, com- 
mon to feveral ſpecies of plants. 
A genus of plants, as defined by 
Tournefort, is an aſſemblage of 
| ſeveral ſpecies which agree in all 
the parts of fructification, or the 
moſt effential. This is properly what 
Tournefort calls a primary genus, 
or genus of the firſt! order. His 
Secondary Genera will be explain- 
+ - ork Ree Wn 
The rules eſtabliſhed on this ſub- 
ject by the French botaniſt, are as 
toflows, 5 
I. The parts. of fructification, 
when preſent in plants, are ſolely 
to be employed as characteriſtical 
marks in diſcriminating the genera, 
if found ſufficient for that purpoſe. 
II. If thefe marks are found in- 
ſufficient, recourſe muſt be had to 


roots, eme, bark, number of 
leaves ; to the ſenſible qualities of 
plants, as their colour and taſte; 
or to their port and external habit. 

III. With reſpect to plants in 
which che parts of the flower aud 


other parts leſs eſſential, as the 
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diſcovered without the aſſiſtance of 


glaſſes, the genus is to be fixed 
rom the moit remarkable of the 
characters mentioned in the laſt 
parggraph. e een 
IV. All ſuperfluous marks are 
to be rejected. uf 3 


* - 
* 


is to be paid to the general habit 
of plants, than to the particular 


vation. Thus, although the large 


flowers of the ſame genus, are only 
furniſhed with one petal, they are 
by no means to be ſeparated from the 
other ſpecies, which, like moſt pea- 
bloom flowers, have four irregular 
petals ; becauſe they agree with 
them in more ftriking charaQers, 
Some ſyſtematic writers, however, 
| have been abſurd enough to advance, 
that a difference in the number of 
petals and ſeeds, is a ſufficient 
foundation for forming different 
genera from plants otherwiſe very 


flower having only one petal or one 
ſeed, can never be referred to the 
ſame geaus with a flower having two, 
three, four, or more petals or ſeeds. 
The abſurdity of ſuch doctrine ap- 
_ pears from this, that, were the rule 
in queſtion to be ſtrictly followed, 
Fe ſhould ſometimes. refer. to dif- 
| ferent genera, different individuals 
of the {ſame ſpecies. From the ſeed 
of papaw, are produced both male 


| and female plants; that is, plants 
which have male and female flowers 


on diſtinct roots. The male, flowers 
have always one petal, the female 
five. The ſame thing obtains in 
the male and female flowers of 


1 * 


fruit are wanting, or not to be 


caſſada, 
3 plaxed 


V. A greater ſhare of attention 


varieties, which can only be diſ. 
covered by nice and minute obſer. 


common trefoil, and ſome other 


nearly allied; and, in ſhort, that 2 


which indeed are not We 


C 


. . — 


r . 5 - MT 
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E violet, ranunculus, aconite, paſſion- 
flower, and ſeveral others. 


S admits: or, to ſpeak more properly, 


all the genera of plants are, by 


the parts of the flower. and ſruit are 


parts that are unconnected with the 


gtound pine, on account of its hol. 
low calix, and the diſpoſition of its 


which are collated in a head or 
ground- pine by the diſpoſition of its 


dhe wings of the leaves, and not 
$12 whirls or rings, as in germander | 
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placed on diſtinct roots as the for-] Theſe ſecondary genera which 


mer, but ſtand apart within differ- | 
ent covers on the ſame plant. 
Theſe rules which are delivered 
and illuſtrated at great lepgth in 
the preface to the inſtitutions, led 
the author to diſtinguiſh two ſorts 
of genera, under the appellations of 
genera of the firſt order, and ge- 
nera of the ſecond. The penera 
of the firſt order are ſuch as Na- 
ture herſelf appears to have in- 
ſtituted, and accurately diſtinguiſh- 
ed by the flower and fruit ; ſuch are 


Theſe 


are the only genera which Linnzus 


that author, render'd primary, 
whether the characters derived from 


ſufficient or not. —_ 5 

The genera of the ſecond order, 
are thoſe for the diſtinction of 
which, we muſt have recourſe, not 
only to the fructification, but to 


— 


flower and fruit, by reaſon of the 
inſufficiency of theſe laſt to diſeri- 
nate the genera of themſelves. | 
Thus, according to Tournefort, 
germander forms a genus different 
from poley mountain, teucrium and 


flowers in the wings or angles of 


the leaves, —Poley mountain is di- 


ſtinguiſhed from feucrium, ground- 
pine and germander, by its flowers, 


round ſpike: teucrium from the three 
Others by its bell-ſhaped calix; and 


flowers, which proceed ſingly from 


Tournefort uſes but rarely, are en- 
tirely rejected by Linnæus, who has 
eſtabliſhed, as a principle, in no 
caſe to be departed from, that the 
generie characters are to be derived 
from all the parts of fructification, 
and none other. A total revolution 
of the genera muſt evidently be the 
conſequence of a rigid obſervation 
of this principle: and in fact, not 
the ſecondary genera of Tournefort 
only, but many of his primary ge- 
nera, which were eſtabliſhed upon 


the ſame principle, have felt the ef- 


fects of this undiſtinguiſhing ſeve- 
rity, Linnzus's genera then con- 
tain a deſcription of each particular 


part of fructification, its various re- 


lations and different modes, with re- 


ſpect to number, figure, ſituation, 


and proportion. EM 

Thus, all the different ſpecies of 
calix, corolla, neftarium, ſtamina, 
Sc. conſidered with reſpect to the 


four attributes juſt mentioned, fur- 
niſh the obſerver with ſo many ſenſi- 
ble and eſſential characters. | 


| Theſe charaQers the author de- 
nominates the letters or alphabet of 
botany. By 0018 comparing, 

and, as it were, ſpelling theſe let- 


ters, the ſtudent in botany comes, 


at length, to read, and underſtand 
the generical charaQters which the 
great Creator has originally im- 
printed upon vegetables: for the ge- 
nera and ſpecies, according to Lin- 
nzus, are ſolely the work of Na- 
ture; whilſt the claſſes and orders, 
are a combination of nature and art. 
Upon theſe principles, Linnæus, 
in his Genera Plantarum, determines 
the generical characters of all the 
plants there deſcribed.— His me- 
thod will be beſt illoſtrated by an 


example. | ws 
_ NAR» 
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Carix—A Hatha or ſheath, which 

is oblong, obtufe, compreſſed, 
tears open on the fide, and wi- 
thers upon the plant. 

_ CoroLLa—Six petals, or rather 
one petal cut almoſt to the bot- 
tom into fix parts, u hich are oval, 
terminated in a pcint, flat, and 
inſerted externally above the baſe 
of the tube of the nefarium, 
which is ſituated in the middle 
of the flower, bell, or funnel- 

| ſhaped, and commonly called the 
cup. 3 

STAaMINA——Six awl-ſhaped la- 
ments, ſhorter than the zectarium 
and attached to its tube — The 
entherae or ſummits oblong. 

PisTILLUM—Thefeed-budroundiſh, 

three-cornered, blunt, and placed 

under the receptacle of the flower. 
The fy/e thread-ſhaped and lon- 
ger than the ſamina.— The fligma 

cr ſummit of the ſtyle divided into 
three parts, hollow and blunt. 

SteD-VeSSEL—A capſule that is 

Toundiſh, three cornered, obtuſe, 
having three external openings or 
valves, and the ſame number of 

internal diviſions or cells. 

Serps—Numerous, globular, and 
furniſhed with an appendage or 
border. The recepracle to which 
they are fixed 1s ſhaped like a 
pillar. © FORE. | 
© By this manner of deſcribing all 

the parts of the fructification, al- 

moſt innumerable combinations are 

produced of the botanical letters; I 

mean the generical characters of 

plints are multiplied, and furniſh 
an amazing diverſity of relations. 
Some characters are common to 
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| ſeveral . genera, independently of 


thoſe which conſtitute the claſs ang 
order. Thus ſnow-drop, greater 
ſnow-drop, and ſea daffodil, which 
belong to the ſame claſs and order 
with narciſſus, -agree with it not 
only in the number of the flamina 
and ſty les which, in thejſexual ſyſ. 
tem, lay the foundation of the two 
primary diviſions, but likewiſe in 
the form and nature of the calix, 
which, in all theſe genera is a Hat 
or ſheath, By comparing the other 
characters, we diſcover, in like 
manner, thoſe which are ſimilar, 
and thoſe which are diſtinctive. 
Thus, in 8 ſnow-drop, the 
diſtinctive character is the bell ſhap- 
ed petal. In ſnow-drop, the galan- 


nectarium divided into twelve parts, 


tification are to be found. In the 
| Syftema Nature, another work of the 
ſame author, thoſe characters that 
are common to all the genera of the 
| ſame claſs and order are omitted, 


{ neric differences alone are mention- 
ed, Tournefort knowing his me- 
thod to be artificial, did not pte - 
tend to aſſert that his genera were 
otherwiſe. Linnæus, however, we 
have ſeen, has carried his preten- 
fions farther, and affirms that all 
genera as well as ſpecies are natural. 
What ſeems to favour this aſſertion 
is the ſtriking appearance of the 
flowers of certain genera, as ranun- 
culus, violet, aconite, fennel- flower, 
ſyrian-mallow, paſſion-flower, and 


and uniform chatacters, that, at fil 


ſight, | 


thus of Linnæus, the three-leaved 
nectarium; and in ſea-daffodil, tne i 


It is, as we have ſaid, in the G. 
nera Plantarum, that theſe full de. 
ſcriptions of all the parts of fruc- | 


and the diſtinctive characters or ge- Þ 


ſeveral others which have eſſential 


e 
kght, ſeem to entitle them to the 


| appellation of natural genera, But 


to this it may be anſwered, that for 


| the comparatively ſmall number of 


genera which have ſtriking diſtine- 


tive characters of this kind, there are 
| many, particularly in ſome natural 
families, as the umbelliferous plants, 
lip, croſs-ſhaped, and pea-bloom 
| flowers, in which the characters in 


queſtion are ſo little conſpicuous, 


and the plants ſo remarkably ſimi- 
lar, that one is frequently tempted 
to make but a fingle genus of each 
of theſe families. 


Linnæus has deſcribed about 
the 


eight, We muſt obſerve, however, 


© that the former frequently incorpo- 


rates ſeveral genera which had been 
ſeparated or divided. by the latter. 
Such, for inſtance, are germander, 
teucrium, mountain - poley, and 
ground pine, which the French bo- 


taniſt had diſtinguiſhed, as we have 


ſeen, into ſo many genera of the ſe- 


cond order, by characters indepen- 


dent of the fructi fication. Linnæus, 
however, employing theſe charac- 


ters only for diſtinguiſhing the ſpe- 


cies, and finding eſſential relations 


| to ſubſiſt betwixt the parts of fructi- 


fication of the genera in queſtion, 
collects them all under one head; fo 
that inſtead of four diſtin& genera, 
they become as many ſpecies of the 
JJ ig bois: n | 
Beſides the fix hundred and ninety- 
eight genera of Tournefort, Lin- 


nzus's books contain ſeveral-new 
; genera of other botaniſts, who lived 


poſterior to Tournefort. The moſt 


twelve hundred and thirty-nine ge- | 
| nera, that is, upwards of five hun- 
dred more than Tournefort; 
number of whoſe genera amounts, 
I think, to fix hundred and ninety- 


2 


| 
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remarkable of theſe are, Father 
Plumier, who eſtabliſhed about nine® Þ} 


ty-ſix genera of American plants 3 
Boerhaave, who deſcribed ſeventeen 


new genera; Vaillant, thirty; Dil- 
lenius, ſixty-ſeven; Micheli, twen- 


ty-ſeven; Houſton, fifteen; Petit, 
Meſſieurs de Juffieu, Niſſol, Mar- 


chant, Danti, Reneaume, Ruppius, 


Pontedera, Sceuchzer, Buxbaum, 
Ammannus, Haller, Gmelin, Mon- 
ti, Gronovius, Mitchel, Cateſby, 


Kempfer, c. have publiſhed in all 
about fifty new genera. The remain 
ing genera, to the number of two. 


hundred and upwards, are publiſh- 
ed by Linnzus himſelf. 

I conclude this article with a few 
aphoriſms reſpecting the genera of 
plants, as laid down by Linnæus, 
in his Philoſophia Botanica. 


I. There are few genera in which 
all the parts of fructification are 


conſtant throughout the ſpecies. 
To this inconftancy is owing the 
great number of fictitious or ſpu- 


rious genera in Tournefort and other 
authors: for although ſuch varieties 


afford excellent ſpecific diſtinctions, 


they are not ſtriking enough to con- 


ſtitute real ſcientific genera. The 
author very pertinently adds, if ge- 


nera were to be multiplied in this 
manner, without any neceſſity, we 
ſnould ſoon have as many genera as 


ſpecies; and the ſcience of botany, 


as far as it reſpects arrangement, be 


at an end. | 
II. If an unneceſſary multipli- 


cation of the genera is to be a- 


voided on the one hand, an unne- 


ceſſary reduction of them is no leſs. 
From 


to be ſhunned on the other. 
the affinity of ſome genera to claſſes 
and orders, we frequently incur the 


danger of throwing all into con- 


3 fuſion, 
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fuſion, by reducing under one ge- | 
nus a whole natural aſſemblage or 
family. Some of the natural orders, 
whoſe plants have a very ſimilar ap- 
+ nm; were enumerated above. 
any plants of the mallow tribe, as 
mallow, marſh-mallow, holly- hock, 
lavatera, urena, and Syrian mallow, 
are of the ſame kind. 
The following parcels of genera, 
which belong to other natural or- 
ders, are very ſimilar in their ap- 
pearance, and might each, by an 
Inaccurate obſerver, be confounded 


vel-wort, leſſer orpine, and tillea. 
Torch-thiſtle, 6g-marigold, ai- 
zoon, and tetragonia. 
Campion, wild lychnis or agro- 
ſtemma, viſcous campion, carna- 
tion, ſopewort, ceraſtium, ſpurrey, 
ſandwort, moerhingia, and ſagina. 
In this manner, ſeveral natural 
orders might each be reduced to a 
ſingle genus; and thus the ſcience 
be as effeQtua}ly deſtroyed by the 
enormous ſize of the genera, as for- 
merly by the unneceſſary multipli- 
cation of their number, 
III. A genus may conſiſt of one 


commonly compoſed of a greater 
number, 1 

The following genera, among 
many others, conſiſt of only one 
ſpecies: Yb: 

Graſs of Parnaſſus, tamarind, ba- 
ſtard cumin, ſand-box-tree, barren- 
wort, horn of plenty graſs, ſuperb 
lily, water-leaf, neurada, calligo- 
num, African-fly, honey-ſuckle, leaſt 
water - plantain, corymbium, ca- 
ſhew-nut, coris, nepenthes, hop, 
fAowering-ruſh, baſtard-indigo, man- 
goſtan and oryala, 


under one genus. + 


Houſe-leek, leſſer houfs: leek, na- 


ſpecies only; although it is moſt 
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Ocher genera, as the following, 
conſiſt of ſeveral ſpecies: 
Fig. marigold, leſſer houſe- leck, 
bind-weed, ſaxifrage, acacia, calves.' 
ſnout, milk- wort, aſter, carex, burn. 
ing thorny plant, geranium, cam. 
panula, viſcous campion, wild fe. 
na, St. John's wort, kidney bean, 
cud-weed, willow, fig-tree, French 
honey-ſuckle, hemp-agrimony, aloe, 
aſtragalus, blue-bortle, Syrian mal. 
low, wild orach, flax, ranunculas, 
gentian, night-ſhade, thrift, heath, 


as 
garlick, ox-eye, and cinquefoil. a 
IV. In many genera, ſome ſtrik- 
ing or eſſential mark of fructif- xi 
cation is obſerved. 7 ire 
Thus the eſſence of ranunculus tl 
conſiſts in its nectarium, which is a Þ x; 
ſmall prominence in the claw of p 
each petal: that of ſelf-heal, tore- t- 
nia, eye-bright, mad-wort, and ſea- n 
cabbage, in the denticuli, or ſmall h 
teeth with which the ſtamina are t 
furniſhed : that of marty nia, turme- ſ 
rick, bignonia, and chelone, in a n 
pointed body, which is placed within I | 
the ſtamina, and reſembles a hla- WW o 
ment without its anthera : that of | e 
hellebore and fennel-flower, in its y 
numerous hollow zectaria that of t 
water-leaf, in its cloſed chinks, 
(rime clauſe) within the diviſions t 
of the petal: that of henbane, in 0 


the covering of its ſeed-veflel, -by Þ 
which it is diſtinguiſhed from alke- | 
kengi: that of ſea-daffodil, in the 
inſertion of its ſtamina into the up- 
per part of the nectarium, by which 
it is diſtinguiſhed from nareiſſus, 
where the ſtamina are placed within 
the nectarium, and affixed to its 
tube: that of baſtard- rocket, and 
bell-flower, in their nectarium: laſt- 


+ 


| ly, that of iris, in its ſingular tig 
| - may: 


9 


8 


na, which reſembles three petals or 
leavese:;.. ..: | 

V. The ftriking or ſingular cha- 
racteriſtical mark of every genus 
muſt run through all the ſpecies. 
Without a ſtrict attention to this 
rule, we might, be apt to confound 
enera that ſhould be diſtinguiſhed. 
ae of this caution that 
aloe and American aloe were for- 
merly incorporated into one genus; 


donis, andromeda and heath, _ 
Aloe is now ſeparated from Ame- 


© inſerted not into the petals, but into 


is the common receptacle; adonis from 
2 ranunculus, becauſe it wants the 
74 prominence in the claws of the pe- 
- tal, which are the diſtinguiſhing 
- mark of the latter; andromeda from 
I heath, becauſe of the two horns of 
re the antherz, which are more con- 
. K 144 5 ' EE 
e- I ſpicuous in the latter than the for- 
a oO PTR So RD wee 
in WY VI. Plants which are of the ſame 
a- genus, poſſeſs like medicinal pow - 
of ers, The truth of this aphoriſm 
ts will be beſt illuſtrated by attending 
of to the following liſt of congeneres. 
„ |= Scammony, turbith, jalap, and ſea 
ns bind-weed, belong to the genus con 
in vol ut. . 
by Moly, leek, onion, and garlick, 
e- belong to the genus allium. _ 
he Cinnamon, camphire, henjamin- 
p- tree, ſaſſafras, and avocado pear, 
ch belong to the genus [aurus. | 
15, Southernwood and wormwood be- 
in long to the genus artemiſia. 
its Genus /ummum, a term uſed by 
nd WE Rivinus and Ray, ſynonimous to 
ſt. 4 CLass1s in Linnzus, and Ox po in 
o- Tournefort, 8 
1a, Gexus /uba/ternum, another term 


7 rican aloe, becauſe its ſtamina are 


35 3 


as were likewiſe ranunculus and a- 


2 
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e che kane botaniſts, Hasi. 
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mous to Orpo in Linnæus, and 
SECT10 in Tournefort. 
_ GERMEN, the ſeed bud; defined 
by Linnzus to be the baſe of the 
piſtillum, which contains the rudi- 
ments of the ſeed; and in progreſs 
of vegetation, ſwells, and becomes 
the ſeed- veſſel, | 
In aflimilating the vegetable and 
animal kingdoms, Linnæus deno- 
minates the ſeed-bud the owarium or 
ulerus of plants, and affirms its ex- 
iſtence to be chiefly at the time of 
the diſperſion of the male-duſt by 
the antherz; as after its impreg- 
nation, Jit becomes a ſeed-veſlel. 
German, by Pliny and the an- 
cient botaniſts, is uſed to ſignify a 
bud containing the rudiments of the 
leaves. Vide Gemma. | 
GERMINATIO, comprehends 
the preciſe time which the ſeeds take 
to riſe after they have been com- 
mitted to the ſoil. 
The different ſpecies of ſeeds are 
longer or ſhorter in riſing, accord- 
ing to the degree of heat which is 
proper for each. Millet, wheat, and 
ſeveral of the graſſes, riſe in one 
day ; blite, ſpinach, bean, muſtard, 
kidney-bean, turnep, and rocket, in 
three days; lettuce and dill, in 
four; cucumber, gourd, melon, and 
creſs, in five; radiſh and beet, in 


| ſix; barley, in ſeven; orach, in 


eight ; purſlane, in nine; cabbage, 
in ten; hyſlop, in thirty; parſley, 
in forty or fifty days ; peach, al- 
mond, walnut, cheſnut, pzony, corn, 
wheat, horned poppy, hypecoum, 
and ranunculus falcatus, in one year; 
roſe-buſh, cornel- tree, hawthorn, 
medlar, and hazel-nut, in two, The 
ſeeds of ſome ſpecies of orchis, and 
of ſome liliaceous plants, never riſe 


at all. Of ſeeds, ſome require to 
fad ah | 


G E. | | 
be ſowed almoſt as ſoon as they are 
ripe ; otherwiſe they will not ſprout 

or germinate. Of this kind are the 

ſeeds of coffee and fraxinella. Others, 

particularly thoſe of the pea- bloom 
flowers, preſerve their germinating 
faculty for a ſeries of years —Mr. 
Adanſon aſſerts, that the ſenſitive 
plant retains that virtue for thirty or 

forty years. | 
Air and water are the agents of 
germination. 
air alone makes ſeveral ſeeds to riſe 

that are expoſed to it, Seeds too 
are obſerved to riſe in water, with · 
out the intervention of earth: but 
Water, without air, is inſufficient.— 

Mr. Homberg's experiments on this 

head are deciſive. He put ſeveral 

"ſeeds. under the exhauſted receiver 
of an air pump, with a view to 
eſtabliſh ſomething certain on the 
cauſes of germination. Some of 
them did not riſe at all; and the 
greateſt part of thoſe which did, 
made very weak and feeble pro- 
ductions. 125 
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ſeeds which are buried at a very 
great depth in the earth, either 
thrive but indiflerently, or do not 
riſe at all. 

They frequently preſerve, how- 
ever, their germinating virtue for 
many years, within the bowels of 
the earth; and it is not unuſual, 
upon a piece of ground being newly 
dug to a conſiderable depth, to ob- 
ſerve it ſoon after covered with ſe- 
veral plants, which had not been 
ſeen there in the memory of man. 
Were this precaution frequently 
repeated, it would doybtleſs be the 
means of recovering certain ſpecies | 
of plants which are regarded as loſt; 
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The humidity of the | 


1 Sen | 
Thus it is for want of air, that | 


er which, perhaps, never coming to 


WES 
the knowledge of botaniſts, might 
hence appear the reſult of a new 
creation, | 

Some ſeeds require a greater 
quantity of air than others. Thus 
purſlane, which does not riſe till 
after lettuce in the free air, riſes 
before it in vacuo; and both proſper 
but little, or periſh altogether, 
whiltt creſſes vegetate as freely as in 
the open air. | 

GLANDULA, a ſpecies of ſe. 
cretory, or excretory veſſel, that is 
found on the ſurface of ſome plants, 

Glands are ſeated either on the 
foot-ſtalks, on different parts of the 
leaves, or on the tender ftipulz, 


They reſemble ſometinies a bliſter | 


or bladder, as in St, John's wort; 


ſometimes a number of ſcales, as in 
fern; ſometimes ſeveral ſmall grains 


like millet, as in fir-tree; at other 
times a little cup, as in apricot tree; 


ſometimes too they appear, by 2 4 


microſcope, to be ſupported by foot- 


ſtalks ; and. often to be ſeated upon. 2 


the leaves, without any foot-ſtalk, 


All theſe bodies appear to be pro-, 
duced by the ſwelling of ſome por- 


tion of the cellular or parenchyma- 
tous ſubſtance. From many of them 


oozes a viſcous clammy liquor, Þ 
which drying upon the plant, forms 
a fine white powder, and a number Þ 


of ſlender threads, that are fre- 


quently to be ſeen ſurrounding the 
lands in queſtion, Hence it ha | 
een concluded that they are the or Þ 


gans of ſome ſecretion ; but it 1s not 
yet . aſcertained, whether that 1 
their ſole function. 


In palma chriſti, caſſava, paſſion | 


flower, wild ſena, and acacia, the 
glands are ſeated on the foot - ſtalks. 


In willow tree they are placed 0 
the indented or ſawed margin of the Þ} 
leaves; 


© baſe of the leaf: 
* mariſk, and baſtard ricinus, from its 
back; in butter-wort and ſun-dew, 
from the upper ſurface. 


6. 
leaves: in almond-tree, gourd, he- 
 liocarpus, balſam, gelder-roſe, and 
| bird-cherry, they proceed from the | 


in urena, ta- 


In mountain ebony and apricot 


The glands in currant-tree, a 


© ſpecies of calve's ſnout, ceraſtium, 
fg - wort, and, viſcous campion, are 
Z ſlender like hairs, and are hence 
Z denominated glandulæ capillares. 


The pores, or ſmall holes ob- 


fervable on the ſurface of ſome 
= plants, as tamariſk, and a ſpecies 
of viſcous campion, are reduced by 
# Linnzus, under the term glandulæ, 
which we have been conſidering. 


The glands furniſh excellent cha- 


racteriſtical marks for diſcriminat- 
ing the ſpecies of plants. 
the almond-tree can ſcarce be diſtin - 
guiſhed from the peach, but by its 
glands, which are ſeated at the baſe 
of the leaves, upon the ſerratures: 
whereas, in the peach-tree there is 


Thus 


no appearance of this kind. A 


ſpecies of convolvulus with a pim- 
= pled or knotty calix, is ſo variable 
e- in the ſhape of the leaves, as to 
1 juſtify its diviſion into ſeveral ſpe- 
cies; yet it is kept entire by the 


conſtancy of the glands, which are 


placed upon the leaves. In a ſpecies 


of monarda, the petal is covered 


over with glands; an appearance 
W which evidently diſtinguiſhes it 
4 from all the plants of the ſame 


gens, | 


The prickles of baubinia aculeata 


| 


| tree, the glands are ſeated upon the | 
tender ſtipulæ or [ſcales which ſur- 
round the young foot-ſtalks of the 
flower and leaves. | 


| gener 
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are covered with glands of the ſame 5 


kind. | 
A glandular appearance is fre- 


quently to be obſerved betwixt the 


ſtamina of ſome plants, particularly” 
in the croſs-ſhaped flowers, in which 
Linnzus very improperly reckons 1t 
an eſſential claſſical character. | 
 GLANDULATIO, from glau- 


dula, a term reſpeQing the veſſels 


of ſecretion in plants, which are, 
by Linnzus, reckoned three: viz. 


GLanvuLz, FolLLiculi and U- 


TRICU LI. 


SLUMa, a huſk; the calix of 


the graſſes, compoſed of one, two, 


or three valves, which are a kind of 
ſcales commonly tranſparent in the 


margin, and moſt frequently ter- 
minated by a pointed thread, termed 
the aria or beard. Jide GRA“ 
MINA er AR IST A. 

GLUMOSUS Fles, a ſpecies of 
aggregate flower ſo called, which 
has a ſlender thread ſhaped recep- 
tacle, along which are placed a 
number of florets or partial flowers; 
the baſe. being furniſhed with a 
common huſky  calix, termed by 
Linnzus gluma. Of this kind are 
bromus, feſcue graſs, oats, reed, 
poa, wheat, and other graſſes. 

GLu uosæ, the name of a claſs 
in Linnæus's Merhodus Calycina 
and Wachendorffius's. Natural Me- 
thod, conſiſting of plants which 
have that particular ſpecies of ca- 
lix, called a gluma or huſk,—lt 
contains all the natural order of the 
graſſes. S 

GLUTINOSITAS, from gluten, 
glue; a term occurring in the De- 
lineatio Plante prefixed to the Syſte- 
ma Nature, and placed under the 
al head putes; it ſeems to 
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denote that iff clammy matter 
which is ſometimes found on the 
ſurface of the leaves and ſtalks of 
plants. 

GR AMINA, graſſes; one of the 


to which all vegetables are diſtri- 
buted by Linnzus, in his Philo/o- 
phia Botanica. They are defined 
to be plants which have very ſimple 
leaves, a jointed ſtem, a huſky 
calix termed gluma, and a ſingle 
ſeed. This deſcription includes 
the ſeveral ſorts of corn as well as 
graſſes. In Tournefort they con- 


termed apetali; and in Linnæus's 
Sexual Method, they are moſtly 


the third claſs, called triandria 
digynia. 

This numerous and natural fa- 
mily of the graſſes, has engaged 
the attention and reſearches of ſe- 
veral eminent botaniſts. The prin- 
Cipal of theſe are, Ray, Monti, 
Micheli and Linnzus. 

M. Monti, in his Catalogus Stir- 
pium 'agri Bononienſis, gramina 
ac hujusmodi affinia complectens, 
printed at Bononia, in 1719, di- 
vides the graſſes from the diſpoſi- 


tion of their flowers, as Theo- 


phraſtus and Ray had divided them 
before him, into three ſections or 
orders -Theſe are, 

eren l. 
Graſſes having flowers colleQed 
in a ſpike, 

Szcrion UI. 
Graſſes having their flowers col- 
lected in a panicle or looſe ſpike. 

SEE tion NL 
Plants that in their habit and ex- 
ternal appearance are allied to the 
* 


ſeven tribes or aden families, in- 


ſtitute a part of the fiſteenth claſs, 


contained in the ſecond order of 


G R 
TP hbis claſs would have been na- 
tural, if the author had not 1mpro- 
perly introduced ſweet- ruſn, ⸗Juncus, 
and atrow- headed graſs into the 
third ſection. Monti enumeratez 
about 306 ſpecies of the graſſes, 


— . 


fort's genera; to theſe he has add- 
ed three new genera, 

Sceuchzer, in his Agroſtographia, 
ſen Graminum, Jungorum, Cype- 
rorum, & Cyperoidum ijſque aft. 
| nium hiſtoria, publiſhed likewiſe 
in 1719, divides the graſſes, ay 
Monti, from the diſpofition of their 
flowers into the hve WO ing ſeg. 
tions. 

SzcTION I. 
Graſſes with flowers in a ſpike, az 
phalaris, anthoxanthum and hy 

mentum. * 
SgcrT1oN II. 


and cornucopiæ. 
Serre I. 
Graſſes with flowers growing in 
a ſimple panicle or looſe ſpike, as 
reed and millet. 
e 
Graſſes with flowers growing i 
a compound panicle, or diffuſed 
ſpike, as oats and poa. 
Seren V. 


lied to the graſſes, as cypreſs- raſs, 
ſcirpus, linagroſtis, ruſh and ſceu- 
chzeria. 

- Sceuchzer has enumerated about 
four hundred ſpecies, which he de- 
ſcribes with amazing exactneſs. 

Micheli has divided the graſſes 
into fix ſections, which contain in 
all, forty-four genera, and are ar- 


ber of the flowers. | 


which he reduces under Tourne- . 


Irregular graſſes, as ſchznanthy 2 


Plants by their habit nearly al- 


ranged from the ſituation and num - 


ans ea} Poa i. ao i... hb dM; #6. ir on. | — e — yy fy — . rr — =D by JD 


ſor 


4 Grawnxs \Þ 


R 


Ariſtida. 
2 Arundo, 
5 Avena, — — 
Bobartia. 


I Feſtuca, | 
| ] Hordeum, 


Z | Phleum. 
Poa. 


8 Secale, 
3 Stipay 
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' Gramina, The name of the | ſiſting of the numerous and natural 
fourth order in Linnzus's Frag- | family of the graſſes. 
Þ a of a Natural Method, con- | 


4 ift of Genera contafucd in this Wear Order. 
EE CT OH 0 
Graſſes having Hermaphrodite | Flowers. + 


Linnæan Genera, 


Agraſtis. 
Aira. 
* Alopecurus, 


Anthoxanthum, — 


Briza. 


FBromus. 
Cina. | 
Cornucopiæ, 


Cynoſurus. 


| Dadylis. 
8 


2E lymus v 


Lagurus, 

Lolium, 

15 eum, — 
ca, 


— 


E halaris. ſ, — 


Saccharum, 


riticum, 
Unicla, 


i o , . 

. 

A - 
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| Engliſh Names. 


Fox-tail grafs. 
Vernal grals, 


Reed. 
Oats. 


Horn of plenty graſs. 


| Feſcue-graſs. 


Barley. 


Hare? 5-tail graſs, 


Darnel. 
Hooded matweed. 


Millet. 


Rice. 


Panic-graſs, 


Canary-gr aſs, 


Sugar-cane, 
Rye. 


Winged (| W 


heat. 
Sea- ſide oats of Carolina. 


SEC. 
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Linnæan Genera. 


—— 


Cox, 
Oly ra. 
Pharas. 
Trip/acum. 


Wor og 


Linnzan Genera. 


Aegilops, — 
Andropogon., | 
Apluda. 

Cenchrus. | 
Holcus, — — — 


Icbæmum. 


of this Order. 
Moſt of theſe plants are annual 


or perennial herbs ; ſome of them 
are erect, others creep upon the 


The Roors, in the greateſt num- 
they are ſimply branching and 
fibrous. 


round, | 


monly narrow. They are generally 


29 


üer 0-8 


Io 


Habit and Structure of the Plant 


ground. The Bamboo cane, a 02; 
cies of reed, riſes thirty feet high. 


ber, are creeping, and emit fibres 
from each knot or joint: in others, 
The SrEus and branches are 


The Leaves are ſimple, alter- 
nate, entire, very long, and com- 


GR 


IT, 


Grafſes hawing Male and Female Flowers upon the ſame Root, 


Engliſh Names, 


4 Job's tears. 


Indian Turky wheat, or Indian corn, 


III. 


Graſs with Hermaphrodite and Male Flowers on the ſame Root. 5 


Engliſh Names, 
Wild feſcue- graſs, 


Indian millet. 


placed immediately upon the ſtem, 
except in bamboo, pharus, a new 
ſpecies of reed called guioraat 
ſenegal, and a ſpecies of Iſchzmum, 
which have a foot-ſtalk at the 
origin of the leaves. pa: 


rounds the ſtem, and is generally 
its whole length. In two ſpecies of 


ſon, the ſheath in queſtion is per- 
fectly entire. | 

The top of the ſheath is ſome- 
times crowned with a membrane, 
that is either cleft or entire, and 1s 


frequently accompanied with two 
appendages 


The leaves form below a fort 
of ſheath, which embraces or ſur- 


cleft or divided on one ſide through 


melica, mentioned by Mr. Adan- 


+ & 
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appendages or ears, as in rice, 


Ne darnel, wheat, rye, and 


arley, In others, the ſheath "is | 


* crowned with hairs, as in millet, | 


panic-graſs, and andropogon ; and 


In ſome ſpecies of panic graſs it is 


naked; that is, has neither mem- | 
* brane nor hairs. 


L dite in plants of the firſt ſection; 


The FLowtss are hermaphro- 


male and female upon the ſame 
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They proceed either ſingly from 


the ſheath of the leaves, as in ly- 


geum; form a ſingle ſpike, as in 


* nardus, and darnel ; or are formed 
| into a panicle, that is, looſe ſpike, 


as in poa, agreſtis, and oats. 
The Calix and CoroLLa in 


this order are not ſufficiently aſcer- 


tained; in ſome, a ſingle ſcale or 


ſions, as in fox-tail graſs. 


© huſk, in others two, as in nardus, 


ſupply the place of both covers ; 


| ; ſome graſſes, as ranary-graſs, and 


phleum, have four huſky ſcales, 
two of which ſerve for the calix, 
and the other two for the corolla; 


Z ſome have five, as anthoxanthum 


others ſix, as rice, four of which 
are ſuppoſed to conſtitute the calix, 
and the other two are termed, im- 
properly enough, the huſky petals. 
The corolla is ſometimes com- 
poſed of one petal with two divi- 
In ge- 
neral, the huſks of the calix are 
always placed oppoſite to thoſe of 
the corolla. 

| Beſides the huſky ſcales that have 
been mentioned, there are two 
other ſmall ſquare ſcales, placed by 


each other, betwixt the ſeed-bud | 


and the external huſk of the corolla. 
Theſe ſcales are not always to 


» n a 


n 


” root, in thoſe of the ſecond ; her- | 
= maphrodite and male on the ſame 
= root in thoſe of the third. 


dle or ba 


ä 
be ſeen without the aſſiſtance of a 
1 glaſs; and in ſome, as 


panic-grafs and cenchrus, they are 
entirely wanting. Laſtly, the calix 
and corolla, if indeed they are to 
be conſidered as diſtin covers, are 
frequently accompanied with an 
ariſta or ſharp-headed awn, which 
ſometimes terminates the huſk ; 
ſometimes proceeds from the mid- 
8 of its back. In oats, 

wheat and. barley, theſe ſhar 
beards. are frequently made to dit. 
appear by culture. Some graſſes 
have, beſides the, calix, a cover 
which 'accompanies or (i urrounds 
the flowers under the form of a 
ſcale, and is varjouſly cut, and of 
a very different figure from that of 

the leaves. „ 
The calix and corolla, or rather 
the huſky ſcales which reſemble 
them, always accompany the ſeed- 
bud to its maturity. Upon the 
whole, I am of opinion, that for. 
mer botanifls were not greatly 
miſtaken, when they denominated 
the graſſes plantæ apetale'; that 15, 
plants which want petals; as the 
huſky ſcales are, perhaps, with 
much more propriety, to be deno- 
minated a calix. vo 
The STAmina are generally 
three in number, and placed irre- 
gularly, with reſpe@ to the fitua- 


tion of the calix and the corolla. 


One ſtamen is commonly placed 
betwixt the ſeed-bud and the two 
ſmall ſcales or external huſk of the 
corolla ; and two betwixt the ſeed- 
bud and the inner huſk. Rice, 


zizania, and pharus, have fix ſla- 


mina. 


The AnTareR# are long, fur- 
niſhed with two cells, and ſlightly 
attached to the filaments, © 

| The. 
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e ſame receptacle as the calix, 
corolla and ſtamina, In bobartia 


receptacle of the flower. 
The STYLE is generally double, 


ſummit. 


wanting 


attached below to the bottom of 
the flower. 

The roots of the graſſes are 
opening; - ſuch as have an aromatic 
ſmell are okachic : their ſeeds are 
7 mucilaginous and n 


| an the parts of theſe plants are 
wholeſome. The leaves of ſuch as 
are not too rough to the touch, 

are browzed upon by animals; 
the large ſeeds, as of whent, rye, 
barley, oats, &c, are daily con- 
verted into food for men; the 
ſwaller 'ſceds, as of canary-graſs, 
d panic-graſs, afford a very ex- 


birds ; and in times of ſcarcity, 
the tuberous roots of ſome. of t 
_eſculent graſſes are no bad _ 
daneum, in default of their ſeeds, | 
Of the ſtems of the Bamboo cane, 
a ſpecies of reed, the natives of 
India, where the plant naturally 
grows, make moſt of their common 
ritenfils. ,_ | 
The eaſtern reed grows plenti 
fully in Syria and Paleſtine. This 
is the reed of which the Turks 
ake their writing pens. 

The ſtalks of arundo donax, are 
ſed for fiſhing-rods.” 

There are two ſorts of reed, 
ſays Haſſelquiſt, growing , near the 
Nile: : one of them has ſcarce any 


The Szzn-3UD, is placed upon | 
It is ſaid to be placed under the 


and crowned with a NI Aigua or 
The dars. Vin 3 in this order 


The | are ſino le, 8 and 


n 
Aalen repel to ſparrows and other 


8 


— 
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branches, but is furniſhed wick! 
numerous leaves, which are har. 
row, ſmooth, channeled on th 
upper ſurface ; and the plant is a. | 
bout eleven feet high. The Egyp. 
tians make ropes of the leaves, 
They lay them in water, like] 
hemp, and then make them into 4 
good ſtrong cables. Theſe, with 
.the bark, of the date-tree, are al. 
moſt the only cable uſed in the 
Nile. The other fort is of great 
conſequence. It is a ſmall feed, 
about two or three feet high, fall 
branched, with | ort, ſharp, lancet. 
ſhaped . leaves. e roots, which 
are as thick as the ſtem, creep and 
mat themſelves together to a confi. 
derable, diſtance. This plant ſeems [* 
uſeleſs in common life; bat to It 3 
continues the learned author, 3 
the very ſoil of Egypt owing : for 


the matted roots have ſtopped the 
earth, which floated, in the waters, or 
— thus formed, out of the ſea, a an 
ere that i is habitable, ot 
Raz Ain his <5 Wiſdom. of lit 
God in, the Creation,“ juſtly ob- fle 
ſerves, that i it is no ſmall inſtance le 
of the great Creator's goodneſs, di 
that wheat, and the moſt common is 
corn, ala” for food, ſhould be the in 
growth of molt parts of Europe and BY ol 
Aſia. It is likewiſe no leſs worthy [FT 
obſervation, that, where | the foil le 
under the Torrid Zone is too hot [| bi 
to produce wheat, the ſame divine | a 
_ wiſdom hath appointed other kinds | L 


of corn to, grow and ripen there in 
great plenty. Thus, in Africa and 
the Weſt Indies, this. want is ſup- 
plied by Indian and Guinea corn: 
and, in ſome places, where the ex- 
ceſſive heat of the climate renders 
labour and the cultivation of 


corn painſul, there bountiful Pro- 
vidence, 
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\idence, with'an unfparing band, 


a ordains food without labour, by 
he grow in great plenty, whoſe fruit 


* 
=.3 = 


+ ie, by many perfons, preferred to 
p fy any Kinde bread whatfoever -o, 
g. The ſtalk and panicle of Job's 
te tears much reſemble thoſe of Guinea 


corn; and the ſeeds, which are in- 
cloſed in ſmall capſules, are about 
the bioneſs of an Engliſh pea and 
of different colours. Theſe are 
ſtrung upon filk, and uſed inſtead 
ol bracelets, by ſome of the poorer 
7 fort, in the Welt Indies, but eſpe- 
* cially by the negroes. In a ſcarcity 
Jof corn, the poor people in Spain 
and Portugal, grind the ſeeds to 
flour, of which they make a courſe 
ain m; è bo dts bg 
Nice is greatly eſteemed in moſt 
of the eaſtern countries, where it is 
the chief ſupport of the inhabitants. 


# 
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 Haſſelquiſt thus deſcribes the man- 


dreſs and decor- 
| parate it from the 
' huſk. It is pounded by hollow 
iron peftles, of a cylindric form, 
an inch th diameter, lifted up by 
a wheel worked by oxen. , A perſon, 
fitting between the two peſtles, 
. puſhes forward the rice, when the 
peſtles are riſing; another fifts 

winnows, and lays it under the 
peſtles. In this manner they con- 
tinue Working it, until it is entirely 
free from chaff and huſks. When 


, 


ner in which * 
ticate, that is, ſe 


8 


comes White. After this fining, it 
is paſſed through a ſine ſieve, to 


| part the falt from the rice; and 


then it is ready for ſale. Damiata 
ſells © every year fixty | thouſand 
ſacks of tice, the greateſt part of 
which goes to Turky,, ſome, to 
Leghorn, Marſeilles and Venice. 
Guinea corn it the iH arans 
dinaceum of Caſpar Bauhin, the 
Holcus ſorgbum of Linnæus. The, 
ſtalks are large and compact, and 
full eight feet high, In Senegal 
the fields ate entirely covered with” 
it. The Negroes, who call it 
guiarnot, cover the ears when 
ky with its own leaves, to ſhel-. 
ter it from the ſparrows, which 
are very miſchievous in that coun- 
try. The grain made into bread, 
or otherwiſe uſed, is eſteemed very. 
wholeſome. It is with this that. 
the ſlaves'in the Weſt Indies are. 
generally fed, each being allowed, 
from a pint to a quart every day. 
The juice. of the ſtalks is fo agree- 
ably luſcious, that, if prepared as 
the ſugar-canes, they would afford 


he The plant bears/a ftaTk about three 
„ or four feet high, much ſtronger” 
a2 and thicker than that of wheat or | 
other corn. The leaves are long, 
of like the reed, and fleſhy; the 
b- flowers blow on the top, like bar- 
ce ey; but the ſeed which follows is 
„ diſpoſed in cluſters, each of which 
n | is encloſed in a yellow buſk, end- 
he ing th à ſpiral thread. The ſeed is 
id oblong, or rather oval and white. 
iy The plant is cultivated in moiſt or 
11 [tf low grounds in Italy, and the feed 
of brought dry from Piedmont, Spain, 
ne and ſeveral other places. at 
d; Beſides the other uſes of rice, 
in both for food and phy ſte, there is 
dan excellent ſpirituous liquor made 
p- [from it, which the people of Peru 
: call acua, and we, from a wrong 
x- [= pronounciation of the word, arrack, 
s | Rice is the chief commodity and 
of riches of Damiata in Egypt. Dr. 


an excellent ſugar, The Negroes 
on 
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on the coaſt of Guinea, make of 
two ſorts of millet, a thick grained 
Pap, called coy/cous, which is their 


common food. | an 
The ſugar-cane grows naturally 
in both Indies, where it is likewiſe 
cultivated for its juice; which, 
when boiled, affords that ſweet 
ſubſtance called ſugar. | 
In the manner of their growth, 
form of their leaves and make of their 
panicle, the ſugar-canes reſemble 
the reeds which grow in wet marſhy 
grounds in England, or elſewhere, 
Except that the canes are far larger, 
and, inſtead of being hollow, as the 
reeds, are filled with a white pith, 
containing the ſweet juice or liquid, 
which ſtamps ſuch. an amazing va- 
Iue upon theſe plants. The inter- 
mediate diſtance between each joint 
f a cane, is of different lengths, 
ccording to the nature of the ſoil, 
richneſs of the manure, and tem- 
perature of the weather during its. 
growth; it ſeldom. exceeds, how- 
ever, four inches in length, and an 
inch in diameter. The. length of 
the whole cane -likewiſe depends 
upon the above. circumſtances. It 
generally grows to perfection in 
about fourteen months, when its; 
Height, at a medium, is about ſix 
feet, ſometimes more, ſometimes. 
leſs. The body. of the cane is 
ſtrong, but brittle ; of a fine ſtraw- 
colour, inclining to a yellow, The 
Extremity of each is covered, for a 
conſiderable length, with many 
long graſly leaves or blades, ſharp- 
ly and finely ſawed on their edges; 
the middle longitudinal rib being 
high and prominent. 
The bottom part of the ſugar- 
cane top, is about the thickneſs of 


good deal of the natural ſweetneſs 
of the plant, it is uſually. cut into 
pieces of an inch and a half long, 


and given to the ſaddle-horſes in 


the Weſt Indies. It is very nouriſh- 
ing food, and fattens them apace, 
The mill-horſes, mules, and aſſes, 
are likewiſe fed, during crop-time, 
on ſugar-cane tops, and the ſkim. 
ming of the ſugar-coppers ; which 
laſt muſt be adminiſtered ſparingly 
at firſt, for fear of griping and, 
perhaps, killing them. 

The canes, when ripe, are ſqueez- 
ed betwen the iron-caſed rollers of 
wind-mills, ; or cattle-mills. The 
Juice thus preſſed out, is boiled firſt 
in a very large copper or cauldron, 


| being mixed with a very ſmall quan- 
In default of lime, a 


tity of lime. 
ſtrong ley of, aſhes will anſwer the 
ſame purpoſe, and was indeed ori. 
ginally uſed, though the firſt is 
generally thought to have greater 
efficacy. The benefits ariſing from 


| either. ſubſtance, are probably to 


be attributed, ia a great meaſure, 
to their alcaiine qualities. The 
ſugar-cane, when ripe, is of all 
plants the ſweeteſt ; there is, how- 
ever, a latent acid. ſtill lurking in 
the juice; as is manifeſt, by its 
turning ſour, if ſuffered to remain 
unboi led any conſiderable time after 
expreſſion. The addition, there- 
fore, of white lime, which the 


| planters call zemper, is neceſſary to | 


deſtroy, in a great meaſure, the 
remaining acid, and to form a 
neutral ſalt. | 
Lime, or the ſtrong ley juſt men- 
tioned, likewiſe ſerves to carry 0 
all impurities from the liquor. 
When the quantity of temper is duly 
proportioned, if the liquor 1s put 


one's finger; and as it contains a 


into a glaſs, an immediate ſepara- 
. tion 


1 Lal — — ) ta 
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ton will follow ; the ſordes ſettle | 


at the bottom 3 the Juice remains 
tranſparent at top. On the other 


| hand, if there is a deficiency of 


temper, the ſeparation will be im- 
erfect; and if there is a ſuper- 


flaity, there will be no ſeparation | 
at all. 88 


After the lime is mixed with the 


juice in the copper or cauldron, 


the impurities in queſtion being no 
longer intimately united with the 
boiling liquor, and being forced 
about with the heat of the fire, are 
eaſily entangled in a viſcous tough 


| ſubſtance, naturally in the cane- 
| juice, with which they riſe to the 
top of the copper, forming a thick 


tough ſcum. : 
The clarification of the liquor, 


as far as is done in the firſt copper, 
is perfected after the more groſs | 
5 ſcum is taken off; the remaining 


impurity, as the liquor boils, is 


* ſkimmed off from the four or five 


remaining coppers, into which the 
liquor is ſucceſſively poured ; each 


| of the coppers being gradually Jeſs, 


as containing a leſs quantity of 


liquor. 


In its paſſage to 
per, the liquor is ſtrained through 
a thick wollen cloth, where it leaves 
all the remaining impurities that 
had eſcaped the ſcummer. 7 

After this a light white ſcum is 
taken off; aud, when this ceaſes 
to ariſe in any conſiderable quan- 


| tity, and the liquor, by long boil- 
ing, becomes more of a ſyrup than 
a thin liquid, it is then poured in- 


to the firſt tache, and from this to 


a leſſer, till it is conveyed to the 
| laſt, When it has here attained 
the due conſiſtence neceſſary to be- 

| come ſugar, it may be ailerted, 


and eſſential ſalts of the 


the fourth cop- 
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ſays Hughes, from whom this ae- 
count 1s chiefly extracted, that no 
more than a ſeventh part of the 
whole remains; which diminution 
is occaſioned by the impurities be- 
ing ſcummed off, and the watery 
particles evaporate. 


From this laſt ſtage it is con- 


veyed, whilſt of the conſiſtency of 


a thick granulated ' ſyrup, into a 
large braſs cooler, where it ſhoots 
into chryſtals, which arethe genuine 
plant; 
theſe are forwarded ' by gently flir= 
ing the whole maſs, by which 


means the air is admitted to every 


part, and the particles of ſugar 
diſengage themſelves from the clam- 
my ſubſtance, which is termed me- 
laſſes. es 


When it has grained or chryflal- 


lized, it is removed from the cooler 


into pots or ,moulds, which are 


earthen, and of a pyramigal form, 
containing from eight to thirteen 
gallons. 1 
About twenty-four hours after 
the ſugar is potted, the ſmall round 
hole in the bottom of each pot 1s 
unſtopped, and the pots put ups 
earthen jars, containing about four 
gallons each: into theſe veſſels, the 
melaſſes drain from the ſugar; 
which, in this degree of perfection, 
is called muſcovado, and is fit for 
exportation in a month or ſooner. 
From the abovementioned ſkim- 
mings, mixed with a quantity of 
water and melaſſes, and fermented, 


is extracted that ſpirituous liquor 
called rum; and from the great 


quantity of oil in the cane. juice, 
which 1s tranſmitted in abundance 


to the rum, proceeds the excel- 


lency of that ſpirit, compared with 


\ brandy. The latter wanting this 


oilineſs, 


6 

öilineſs, ſtimulates and Tacerates the 
coats of the ſtomach ; whereas the 
former, if meliorated by age, and 
drank moderately, ſerves, by its 
Oilineſs, to lubricate and preſerve 
the bowels. * FSA 

The moit natural, and perhaps 
the only proper method of produc- 
Ing canes, is by ſuckers, or with 
the tender tops of old canes, Theſe 
being cut into pieces of about a 
foot long, planted in holes of about 
fx inches Jes, and two feet wide, 
and covered with gov manure, 
each piece will produce from its 
Toots a great number of canes. 
 GRAMINIBUS fine, the name 
of a claſs in Haller's natural me- 
thod, conſiſting of plants, which, 
like ruſh, carex, and cyperus, ſeem 


"hs 
* 


Averrhoa. 1 
Draſera, —ö — — 
agonia. . 
eranium — — — 
Guiacu mm, — —— 
Linum, — — — 
Oxalis, — ; —— 
= 4 2 | 3 
ribulus, — — — 
Zygophyllum, | 4 T8: 


Habit and Structure of the Plants 
eee Praer. 


| This order furniſhes both her- 
baceous and woody plants, 


The Roors are ſon etimes fi- 


brous, ſometimes tuberous, In ſome 
ſpecies of wood - ſorrel they are 
jointed, 


| 


. 

neafly allied to the family of (16 
graſſes. 2 e 
GRAMINIFOLLE, from gramen, 
graſs, and folium, a leaf; the name 


| crane ; the name of the fourteenth 
order in Linnæus's Fragments of x 
Natural Method; conſiſting of ge. 
and a few other genera, which the 


their habit and external ſtructure. 


the genus geranium. 


Sundew, 


Crane's bill. | 
Lignum vitæ, or pockwood. 
SINK : 

 Wood-fſorrel, 


Caltrops. 
Bean caper. 


The Srzus are cylindric, The . 


young branches, in ſome, nearly 
ſquare. | 


lignum vitæ and caltrops. In bean 


| coper, they conũſt of one pair of 


FILL: 


of a claſs in Ray's Methodus Proprig, Þ 
conſiſting of plants which have g 
leaves like thoſe of the graſſes. It iz Þ 
exemplified in ſcirpus and cyperys, Þ 
GRUINALES, from gras, 2 


The title was probably derived 1 | 
from a genus of Rivinus of the ſame ſan 
name, which Linnæus has added to [7 


ranium, vulgarly called crane's bill, ; 


author conſiders as allied to it in 


The Bups are of a conic form, 
and covered with ſcales. Fe 
The LREAvEs are either ſimple, as 
in geranium; or compound, as in 
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ginne or wings only; in lignum 
vitæ, from two to five pair; and in 
caltrops, from three to eight, placed 
oppoſite. In fagonia the leaves are 
1 finger-ſhaped ; each leaf being com- 
poſed of three lobes or leſſer leaves. 
The lower leaves of moſt of the 
geraniums are commonly alternate; 
© the upper ones are oppoſite, one of 
the two being larger than the 
other. | 
The STIPULZ or ſcales, in the 


foot-ſtalks of the lower leaves, and 
fall with them. In the African 
© ſpecies, all the leaves, both upper 
and lower, have ſupports of the 
= ſame kind, which are ſometimes 
united at the baſe, ſo as to have 
the appearance of a ſingle ſtipula. 
The ſcales which accompany the 
leaves at the top of the branches of 
the European geraniums, fall off 
very early. Wood-forrel bears fi- 
ulæ on its foot-ſtalk, preciſely at 
the joints. 
= The FLOWERS 
dite. c 
They proceed from the wings of 
the leaves, either ſingly, as in gui- 
Zacum, flax, aldrovanda, and fago- 
nia; or in cluſters, as in ſome 
ſpecies of geranium and wood- 
ſorrel. „ 
In ſundew they terminate the 
branches in a ſpike: and in bean 
aper, they are produced either 
2: ngly, or two by two, along the 
branches, without the angles or 
wings of the leaves. 
= The CaLIx or FOWER- cur con- 
Pts either of five diſtinct leaves, as 
. moſt of the geraniums, flax, and 
Faper-bean; or of one leaf divided 
|#imoſt to the bottom into five parts, 
in aldrovanda and ſundew; it 
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European geraniums, ſurround the 


are hermaphro- 
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generally accompanies the ſeed- bud 


to its maturity. In fagonia, the 
calix, which is compoſed of five 


leaves, falls with the petals, and 
the other parts of the flower. | 


The PeTaALs are five in number, 


ſpreading, and frequently funnel- 


ſhaped. In the different ſpecies of 


geranium, the figure of the petals . 


1s different, as 15 likewiſe their 
number, In aldrovanda, the pe- 
tals, as well as the calix, are per- 
manent. | 


The NecTaRI1UM in bean- caper 


and quaſſia, conſiſts of a number of 
{mall leaves or ſcales, which are in- 
ſerted into the inſide of the baſe of 
the filaments, 
ſeed- bud. Theſe ſcales, in the for- 
mer, are ten in number, one for 
each filament: in the latter, they 
are hairy, and but five in number. 
The STAMINA are generally ten 
in number, awl-ſhaped, erect, and 
of the length of the petals. In 
averrhoa and geranium they are al- 


ternately long and ſhort. The fila- 


ments in ſome of the geraniums are 
united below; in others, diſtinct. 
In flax, aldrovanda, and ſun-dew, 
there are but five ſtamina; the for- 
mer, however, beſides its five perfect 
ſtamina, has five other bodies re- 


ſembling ſtamina without tops, 


which are placed alternate with che 
former. Nay, in a particular ſpe- 
cies, called linum luſitanicum, here 
are tes perfect ſtamina, | 
The AnTHER# or tops of the 


ſtamina are generally oblong, and 


frequently attached to the filaments 
by the middle, ſo as to lie and 


ſometimes to veer about upon them. 


In fax, the antheræ are arrow- 
ſhaped. Their number is not con- 
ſtant in the different ſpecies of ge- 
I | ranium; 


and ſurround the 


cies of zribulus, the ciſtoides of 


* 
- 
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ranium: ſome have ten, ſome ſeven, | 
and. others five. | ct | 

The SeeD BUD is either oblong, 
or-ave cornered. . | © 

The number of /zlcs is either one, 
as in bean-caper, quaſſia, and fago- 
nia; or ve, as in aldrovanda, wood- 
ſorrel, and flax. In zribulus the 
ſtyle is wanting. 

The SEEv-vessEL is generally 
a five-cornered capſule, with one, 
three, five, or ten cells. In aver- 
70a, the ſeed - veſſel is of the apple 
kind, ſhaped like a top, with five 


angles, and the ſame number of 
cells. Quaſſia and tribulus have 


five different fruits or ſeed - veſſels, 
which, in the former, are egg- 
ſhaped, and inſerted into a large 
round fleſhy receptacle. Jn a ſpe- 


Tournefort, the number of fruits 
is ten. | | 

The Steps are generally equal in 
number to the internal diviſions or 
cells of the ſeed veſſel; one ſeed 
being placed in each cell. In ge- 
ranium, the ſeeds, which are ſive in 
number, and kidney -ſhaped, are 
commonly wrapped in the proper 
coat or covering, called by Lin- 
neus, arillus, and terminated by a 
ſpiral beard or haulm. In wood-» 


ſorrel, the feeds are diſperſed with | 


an elaſtic ſpring. | 
Flax, with reſpeR to its virtues 
and:utes in medicine, is bitter, mu- 
cilaginous, purgative, and uſed in 
inflammations. 5 
Geranium is vulnerary and aſtrin- 
volt 1: | 
The leaves of wood-forrel, boiled 
in broth, are ſaid to be ſerviceable 
in putrid fevers. Land 
"The leaves of geranium æonale are 


—_— 


marked wich a purple circle, like a | 


G R 

horſe-ſhoe, which reaches from one 
ſide of the baſe to the other, and 
correſponds with the border of che 
leaf, When gently rubbed, they 
have a ſcent like ſcalded apples. 

The flowers of geranium triſte are 
marked with dark purple ſpots, and 
ſmell very ſweet after the ſun has 
left them; hence the ſpecies is ge- 
nerally known among gardeners by 
the name of night-ſcented crane's 
bill. In general, it may be oh. 
ſerved, that moſt ſpecies of gera- 
nium with tuberous fleſhy roots, 


have their odour augmented in the 


evening, and during the abſence of 
the ſun. | 
Guiacum, or holy-wood, grows 
plentifully both in the Eaſt and 
Weſt-Indies, and is brought to us 
in Jarge long billets or logs, ſome 


of which weigh four or five hundred & 
It is about the ſize of a 


weig lt. 
common walnut-tree, bearing bark 
which 1s thick and gummy, and 


eaſily parts from the wood. The l 


leaves are winged, and the lobes | 


placed oppoſite. The flowers, which 


conſiſt of five petals, are of a beau- 
tiful violet colour. 


nuts, round, ſolid, and broun; 


They are ſuc- | 
ceeded by a fruit like ſmall chef- 


within which 1s contained another | 


little fruit or nut, of an orange 


colour. The wood is hard, firm, 
weighty, and marbled with brown, 
red, and black: it is of an acrid 
taſte. Guiacum is the beſt ſort of 


wood for turnery-ware, eſpecially 
for making mortars, peſtles, row! i 


ing-pins, and bowls for the bowl 
ing-green. In medicine, the ſhav- 
ings or raſpings have been long 
uſed in ptiſans and ſudorific drink 
for the venereal diſcaſe, The bar 


and gum of this tree have ns 
-..- 
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been uſed with ſucceſs in the cure | 


of the fame diſorder, as well as in 


catarrhs, gouts, rheumatiſms, and | 


other diſeaſes proceeding from weak- 
neſs or obſtructions of the viſcera. 
From the ſeeds of comtnon flax is 


T expreſſed an oil, which is uſed both 


by phyſicians and painters ; from 
the bark or peeling of the flalks is 
made linen; and from the rags of 


© linen is made paper; ſo that this 
plant is one of the moſt valuable in 
| the whole vegetable kingdom. 


Caltrops, the tribulus of Virgil in 


| his Georgics, bears a fruit that 1s 


armed with ſtrong prickles. Theſe 
are apt to run into the feet of the 


cattle which walk over tle ground 
where they are produced. 
derived its Engliſh name, from the 


It has 


form of the fruit, which reſembles 
thoſe inſtruments of war that were 


WE caſt in the enemies way to annoy 
their horſes. | 


GYMNODISPERMA, (from 
and 
TTegpa, a ſeed;) the name of a divi- 
ſion in Hetmannus and Boerhaave's 


Methods, conſiſting of plants which 


have two ſeeds that are naked; 


that is, want the pericarpium or 
ſeed-veſſel. Of this kind are all the 
umbelliferous tribe of plants; ſuch 


as angelica, parſly, hemlock, &c. 


Vide UMBELLATA®. 


GYMNOMONOSPERME, 


(from ume, naked; wore, one; 
and oTzgua, a ſeed). The name 


of a diviſion in Hermannus and 
W# Bocrhaave's Methods, conſiſting of 


plants which haye flowers with one 
naked ſeed. Such are all the com- 
pound flowers; each floret, or par- 


WF tial flower, having a fingle ſeed. 
8 without a covering, or veſſel placed 
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under it. Vide SyxGunesia & 
CombposiTus fes. | 5 
In Ray's Methodus propria, is A 
diviſion or elaſs of the ſame name. 
GYMNOPOLYSPERNLE, (from 
yvpvo;, naked; manu, many; and 
rege, a lecd). The name of a 
diviſion or claſs in Hermanuus and 
Boerhaave's methods, conſiſting of 
plants which have many ſeeds that 
are naked ; that is, without any 
pericarpium, or ſeed-veſſel. . The 
term is exemplified in anemone, 
adonis, meadow-fue, virgin's bow- 
er and ranunculus. N 
GYMNOSPERMLE, (from yopro;, 
naked; and e, a ſeed). The 
name of a principal diviſion in 
Hermannus's Method, confiſting of 
plants whoſe ſeeds axe naked ; that 
is, want a covering of ſeed-veſſel, 
oppoſed to angieſpermæ, which ſee. 
_ GYMNOSPERMIA, is the name 
of an order, or ſecondary divifien, 
in the claſs. 4idynamia of Linnzus, 
conſiſting of plants which have 
four ſtamina, two long and two 
ſhort, and four naked ſeeds. This 
order correſponds to the labiati, or 
lip-flowers, of Tournefort, and the 
verticillatæ, or plants that flower 
at the joints, of Ray, and of Lin- 
nzus in his Fragments of a Natural 
Method, | O 
GYMNOTETRASPERMA, 
(from yvpr;, naked; riwoomers, four; 
and onigua, a ſeed). The name of 
a diviſion in Hermannus and Boer- 
haave's methods; conſiſting of plants 
which have four naked ſeeds; Of 
this kind are the rough-leaved 
plants, as borrage, bugloſs, com- 
frey and lungwort; and the plants 
which flower at the joints, as mint, 


* 


| marjoram, thyme and dead-nettle. - 
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Vide AsPpERITOLIX O VIRTIcII- 


5 


GYNANDRIA, (from A a 


woman; and ng, a man). The name 


of the twentieth claſs in Linnæus's 
Sexual Syſtem, conſiſting of plants 
with hermaphrodite flowers, in 
Which the ſtamina are placed upon 
the ſtyle, or, to ſpeak more proper- 
ly, upon a pillar-ſhaped receptacle, 
reſembling a ſtyle, which riſes in 


the middle of the flower, and bears 


both the ſtamina and pointal ; that 
is, both the ſuppoſed organs of ge- 
neration. 11 
The orders in this claſs are ſeven, 
founded each upon the number of 
ſtamina in the plants which com- 
poſe it. The firſt order conſiſts of 
plants which have two ſtamina, 
ſituated as expreſſed in the claſſic 
character. Such are orchis, baſtard 
ellebore, bee - flower, ſatyrium, 
limodorum, arethuſa, lady's ſlipper 
and vazelloe. Theſe plants, which 


| have a particular ſtructure, conſli- 


tute- a true natural order in Lin- 
næus's Fragments, under the name 
of, orchid *@, The genera, which 
were: formerly diſtinguiſhed by the 
root, Linnzus diſcriminates by the 


nectarium, which is different in 


each genus. | | 
The ſecond. order . conſiſts of 
plants with three lamina ; it con- 
tains two genera, v/z. ſiſyrinchi- 
um, or bermudiana, and ferraria. 


The third order has four ſtamina, 


and contains only one genus, viz. 


nepenthes. The fourth order has 


five Ramina, and contains two ge- 


nera, ayenia and paſſion- flower. 


The fifth order has ſix ſtamina, 
and contains two genera, birthwort 


and piſtia. The fixth has ten ſta- 


1 
mina, and contains likewiſe two 
' genera, viz. kleinhovia and ſkrew- 
tree. The laſt order contains plants 
which have an indefinite number 
of ſtamina. The genera in this 
order are grewia, cuckow, pint, 
dragons, African arum, pothos, 
and graſs-wrack. | 

The flowers of this claſs, ſays 
Linnzus, have a monſtrous appear. 
ance, ariſing, as he imagines, from 
the ſingular and unuſual ſituation 
of the parts of fructification. 


H. 

HABTTU ALIS character. The 
character of Rane drawn from 
their port or habit. Yide CRHARAc- 


TERES, | 
HABITUS plante, By the an- 


was meant to expreſs its port and 
general appearance: by Linnzus, 
habit is defined to be the agree- 
ment of plants of the ſame genus 
.or natural order, in the follow- 
ing circumſtances : | 
ſeminal leaves, (placentatio) ; the 


the twiſting of any of the parts 
towards one fide, as of the 
ſtem and corolla, (intorſio); the 
origin or conſtruction of the buds, 
(gemmatio) ; the complication or 
folded ſtate of the leaves within 


which are placed at the baſe of the 
young foot-ſtalks of the leaves and 
flowers, (ſtipulatio); the nature of 
their armature or offenſive weapons 
| and veſſels of ſecretion), — 


the buds, (vernatio) the ſituation þ 
and ſtructure of the ſtipulæ or ſcales, | 


cient botaniſts, the habit of a plant 


the number of 


nature and form of the root, 
(radicatio); the ſituation of the 
leaves and branches, (ramificatio); | 


Ns a oY He ee © 
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| the flowers are borne, or ſupported | 


& glandulatio) ; their juices, (lac- 
teſcentia); and the manner in which 


on their footſtalks, (infloreſcentia). 
Vide PLACENTATIO, &C. 

HAMUS, a hook; a ſpecies of 
briſtly armour, in which each briſtle 
is bowed inwards at the top. Of 
this kind are the offenſive weapons 


=, 

In lappula; the hooks are three- 
eee «-: 10), hoe! 20 Jackal ie 
_ HEDERACEZ, (from hedera, 
ivy). The name of the forty-fixth 
order in Linnzus's Fragments of a 
Natural Method, conſiſting of ivy, 
and afew other genera, which, from 
their general habit and appearance, 
ſeem nearly allied to it. 


ol burdock and Guinea hen- weed. 


2 ay 
Cifſus, 


 Zanthoxylum, 


vine, 


or tendrils, to the bodies in their 


vine they are ſquare. 


== times ſimple, as in ivy and vine; 
ſometimes winged, as in tooth-ach 


Lift of the Genera contained in this Order. 


Linnæan Genera, 


. A 
— 
Heder«, — 
Panaæ. 
Vitis, 


- 


Bl 


| Habit and Structure of the Plants 


of this Order. 


This order furniſhes both her- 
baceous and ſhrubby plants, moſt 
of which, particularly. ivy and 
have creeping branches, 
which attach themſelves by roots 


neighbourhood. 
The RooTs are long, with few 
brandbos.:. fs 7 
TheSTEMs andYOUNGBRANCHES 
are Cylindric. In ſome ſpecies of 


| 


The Leaves are alternate; ſome- 


tree, in which the ſurface of the 
leaves is covered with points. 
The foot-ſtalk of the leaves is 


S cylindrical, and without any fur- 


TOW, 


Engliſh Names. 


Berry-bearing angelica, 
Wild grape. 
Ivy. 


Tooth ach- tree. 


The Bups are of a Tonic form 
and without ſcales. | | 
On each ſide of the foot-ſtalk of 
the leaves of the vine, are placed 
two pretty large 5TIPULE or ſcales. 
Along the branches of tooth-ach 
tree are protruded, from the bark, 
a number of prickles which fall off 
very early. © 
From the ſide oppoſite to the 
leaves in the vine, proceeds 'a 
branching tendril, which ſerves to 
faſten the plant in queſtion to the 
bodies in its neighbourhood, for th 
purpoſe of ſupport. | 
The FLowess are either herma- 
phrodite, as in ivy, vine, berry- 
bearing angelica, and ciſſus ; male 
and female upon different roots, as 
in ginſeng ; or hermaphrodite and 
male upon different roots, as in 
tooth-ach tree. A 
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have no ſtyle. 
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They terminate the branches in 


an umbel or looſe ſpike in ginſeng, 
berry- bearing angelica and ivy; 
and proceed in cluſters from the ſide 
oppoſite to the leaves in the vine 
and ciſſus. In tooth- ach tree they 
are produced along the branches. 
The Cal Ix, or proper flower- 
cup, conſiſts of one leaf, divided 
into five parts, which are ſmall and 
generally permanent. In ciſſus, 
Ivy, tooth- ach tree, and berry- 
bearing angelica, there is an e- 
lucrum, or cover, conſiſting of many 
leaves, which are permanent, placed 
under each umbel or cluſter of 
flowers. In ginſeng and aralia, 
the calix is placed above the ſeed- 
bud. 

The PeTar.s, in this order, are 
generally five in number; ciſſus has 
four petals, tooth- ach tree none. 
The STamina are in number 
hve, awl-ſhaped, ere, and gene- 


rally of the length of the petals. 


Ciſſus has only four ſtamina, which 
are inſerted into the nectarium, a 


| ſort of border ſurrounding the ſeed- 
. bud. | 


The Ax THEN, or tops of the 


filaments by the ſides. In tooth- 


ach tree, the filaments are crowned 
with twin antheræ; that is, each 


flament is furniſhed with two 
tops. . 

The Sr ED-nup is ſometimes 
round, ſometimes ſhaped like a top 
or pear, and ends in one, two or 


five al- haped- ſtyles, which are 
crowned with 


a ſimple ſigma or 


ſummit. The flowers of the vine 


— 


The Szrp-vessEL is of the berry 
kind; with one cell, as in ciſſus, 


3 


ftamina, are roundiſh, and ſome- 
times, as in ivy, attached to the 


þ 


ivy and vine; two, as in ginſeng; 
or five, as in aralia. In tooth-ach 
tree, the ſeed-veſſel is a capſule 
with one cell, and two external 
openings or valves. Aralia has jt 


berry crowned with the remains of Þ 


the calix, which was placed above 


the ſeed - bud, 


The Steps are from one to five 
in number, placed either in diſtind 
cells, as in aralia; or diſperſed 
through the pulp, without any 
partition, as in Ivy-berries, and 
the grapes of the vine. 

The roots of ginſeng, although 
very hot, are eſculent. The Chineſe 
hold the whole plant in great efti- 
mation, and affirm it to be a ſove. 
reign remedy for all weakneſſes, 
occalioned by exceſſive fatigues, 
either of body or of mind. The 
root, which, in ſhape greatly re- 
ſembles that of the mandrake, be. 
comes yellowiſh in drying ; and, 
when chewed, diffuſes an agreeable 
warmth over the whole body. In 


ſhort, it is a kind of panacea or. 


univerſal medicine, in China, where 
it is ſaid to be valued at three times 
its weight in ſilver. N 


Wild grapes grow naturally in 
the Weſt Indies, where they ace 


frequently eaten by the Negroes; 
but are chiefly food for birds and 
wild fowl, | 
Ivy is highly aftringent ; the 
leaves are frequently applied with 
ſucceſs to iſſues and inflammations 
of the ſkin. 
berries has been recommended as 
remedy againſt the plague. The 
gum of ivy is a powerful reſolvent 
and diſcutient, and an excellent in- 
gredient in plaiſters and ointments 
for ſuch purpoſes. | 
Caſpar Bauhin and Tournefo!t 
mention 


A doſe of the full ripe | 
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ſtalk, or fem. 
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mention a ſort of ivy that grows in 


many of the iſlands of the Archipe- 
lago, to which they have given the 
name of poet's ivy; 
ancients are ſaid . to have made 
crowns of this plant, for adorning 
the brows of their poets. By others 
it is called hedera dionyſias, be- 
cauſe they made uſe of the ſame 
ſort of ivy in their public rejoicings 
and feaſts in honour of Bacchus. 


The berries are of a fine gold co- 


lour; whence the ſpecies in guel- 
tion has been termed by others, 
chry ſocarpos. | 

Tooth- ach tree, ſometimes call- 
ed pellitory- tree, is ſudorifc and 
diuretic, and is frequently em- 


ployed in Canada, to promote 


be bark 
the tooth- 


theſe ſecretions. 
is preſcribed for 


ach, from whence it derives its 


name, | 
HEPTANDRIA, (from zvræ, 
ſeven; and dine, a man). The 


ſeventh claſs in Linnzus's Sexual 
Method, conſiſting of plants with 
hermaphrodite flowers, which have 


ſeven ſtamina or male organs. The 


orders are four, derived from the 


number of ſtyles or female organs. 


Horſe-cheſnut and trientalis have 
one ſtyle; limeum has to ; lizard's 
tail three; and ſeptas ſeven. 

HE RB A, the herb. By this 
name Linnæus, in his diſtribution 
of the parts of a plant, denominates 


that portion of every vegetable 
Which ariſes from the root, and is 


terminated by the fructiſication; 
it comprehends—— I. The trunk, 
II. The leaves. 
III. Thoſe minute external parts 
called by Linnæus, the fulcra, 


becauſe the 


| 


| 
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buds; or, as they are termed by 


the ſame author, the winter-qnar- 
ters of the future vegetable. 
HERBACEA- p/anta, an her- 
baceous vegetable; a plant with 
a ſucculent ſtem or ſtalk, which 


dies down to the root every year. 


Of herbaceous plants, thoſe are an- 
nual, which periſh, ſtem, root and 
all, at the end of one year; bien- 
nial, which ſubſiſt two years by 
their roots; perennial, which are 
perpetuated by their roots for a 


feries of years: 2 new Item being 


produced every ſpring. 
HERMAPHRODITA planta. 
An hermaphrodite plant ; that 1s, 
a plant producing hermaphrodite 
flowers only. Vide infra. © 

HERMAPHRODITUS fs; 
a flower ſo termed by the Sexualiſts, 
which contains both the anthere 
and //igma, the pretended organs 
of generation, withia the ſame 
calix and petals. Of this kind are 
the flowers of all the claſſes in Lin- 
næus's Sexual Method, except the 
claſſes menezcia and diæcia; in the 
former of which, male and female 
flowers are produced on the ſame 
root; in the latter, on diſtinct plants 
from the ſame ſeed. In the claſs 
poly gamia, there are always herma- 
phrodite flowers mixed with male 
or female, or both, either on the 
ſame or diſtin roots. 

In the plantain-tree, the flowers 
are all hermaphrodite ; in ſome, 
however, the antheræ, or male or- 
gan, in others, the /i9ma, or female 
organ, proves abortive. The flow- 
ers, in the former caſe, are ſtiled 
female hermaphrodites ; in the lat- 


or ter, male hermaphrodites, 


ſupports of plants, ——IV. The 


Hermaphrodites are as frequent 
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in the vegetable, as they are rare 
and unuſual in the animal king- 


dom. 


HESPERIDEZ (from the He- 
ſperides, whoſe orchards are ſaid 


to have produced golden apples). 


Linnzan Genera. 


Caryophyllus, 
ugenia, 
Myrtus, 
Philadelphas, 
Pfidium, 


— — 
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Habit and Structure of the Plants cf 


this Order. 


The plants of this order are of 


the ſhrub and tree kind, and moſtly 


ever- green. | 
The bark of the ſtalks is ſlender, 
and comes off in thin plates. 
The Leaves are generally oppo- 
fite, and covered with ſmall tranſl. 


parent points. In ſome oenera, | 
particularly the myrtle and guaya- 


va, the leaves are placed oppoſite 
at the bottom of the ſtalks, and 
alternate above. 

The Bups are of a conic form. 
In the mock orange, they are al- 
moſt ſpherical, and covered with 
ſcales, or rather with leaves, which 
by their minuteneſs reſemble ſcales, 
'They are concealed in the cavity 


which is formed by the foot-ſtalk 


of each leaf at its origin.— In the 
myrtle and guayava are obſerved 
two ſmall points in the form of 
ſtipulæ or ſcales. 

The Flow Rs are generally her- 
maphrodite. In a ſpecies of myrtle, 
they are male and female upon 


different roots. 


Golden or precious fruit. 
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The 
name of the nineteenth order in 
Linnæus's Fragments of a Natural 
Method, conſiſting of the five fel. 
lowing genera. 


Engliſh Names, 


 Clove- tree. 


Myrtle, and all-ſpice, or pimento, 
Mock orange, or ſyringa. 
Guayava or bay-plumb. 


They proceed from the wing: 
of the leaves, either ſingly, or in 
cluſters, like ivy-berries. 

The CarLi1x is placed above the 
ſeed-bud, and accompanies it to its 
maturity, | 

The PETaLs are three, four or 
five in number, and ſtand upon the 
brims of the tube of the calix. 

The STamina are upwards of 
twenty, nearly equal, and attached 
in ſeveral rows to the middle of the 
tube of the calix. | 
The Sgep-Bup is large, oblong, 
and placed below the receptacle of 
the flower. The fyle is ſingle, 


awl-ſhaped, of the length of the | 


ſtamina, and terminated with a 
ſingle /igma or ſummit. 


The SEED VESSEL in guayarva Þ 
and myrtle, is a berry ; furniſhed 
with one cell in the former; with 


three in the latter. In mock orange 
the ſeed-veſlel is a capſule with 
four cells; in eugenia, it is of the 
nature of a cherry, and contains a 
ſtone. 

The SEEDS are numerous, ſmall 
and oblong, in mock orange and 
guavaya, Myrtle - berries — 

three 


, . 
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chree ſingle, kidney-ſhaped ſeeds, 


T one in each cell. 


The leaves and fruits of theſe 
plants are aſtringent. The berries 


are eſculent. A decoction of the 


roots of guayava, is employed with 
ſacceſs in dyſenteries : a bath of 


a decoction of the leaves, is ſaid to 
cure the itch and other cutaneous 


eruptions. „ eee 
Guayava or guava is diſtinguiſh- 


ed from the colour of the pulp, into 
two ſpecies, the white and the red; 
and from the figure of the fruit, 


into the round, and the pear-faſhi- 
oned or perfumed guava. The 
latter has a thicker rind, and a 


= more delicate taſte than the other. 


Either ipecies, if carefully cultivat- 


ed, and in a good ſoil, will grow 
to about eighteen feet in height. 


The bark is very ſmooth, and of a 


: | reddiſh grey, The leaves are about 
= three inches long, ſharp-pointed, 


and have a prominent rib in the 
middle. The flowers conſiſt of 
five petals, which are white, and 


| 7 - ſurround a great many ſhort ſtami- 


na, tipped with pale yellow tops. 
The fruit 1s about the bigneſs of 
a large tennis-bal!; the rind or 
ſkin generally of a ruſſet, ſtained 
with red; the top is adorned, like 
the apple and pear, with a crown 
conſiſting of the remains of the 
calix. The pulp within the thick 
rind is of an agreeable flavour, and 
interſperſed with a number of ſmall 
white ſeeds. The rind of the gua- 
Va, when ſtewed, is eaten with 
milk, and preferred to any other 
ſtewed fruit. From the ſame part 
15 made marmalade; and from the 
whole fruit is prepared the fineſt 
jelly in the world. The fruit is 
very aſtringent, and nearly of the 


ſo ſhould be avoided by all who are 
ſubject to be coſtive. 

The ſeeds are fo hard as not to 
be affected by the fermentation in 
the ſtomachs of animals; ſo that 
when voided with the excrements, 
they take root, germinate and pro- 
duce thriving trees. Whole mea- 
dows in the Weſt Indies, are cover- 
cd with guavas, which have been 
propagated in this manner, 

The buds of guava, boiled with 
barley and liquorice, produce an 
excellent ptiſan for diarrhœas, and 
even the bloody- flux, when not too 
inveterate. The wood of the tree, 
employed as fuel, makes a lively, 
ardent, laſting fire. | 


mon upright myrtle have an aſtrin- 
gent quality, and are uſed for 
cleanſing the ſkin, contracting the 


| fleſh, and ſtrengthening the fibres. 


From the flowers and young tops 
is drawn a diſtilled water, that 
is deterſive, aſtringent, coſmetic, 
and uſed in gargles. A decoction 
of the flowers and leaves is applied 
in fomentations. The berries have 
a binding deterſive quality, and the 
chemical oil obtained from them is 
excellent for the hair, and uſed in 


beautifiers of the face and ſkin. As 
an internal medicine, theſe berries 


ever, into the compoſition of ſeve- 
ral of the ſtrengthening plaiſters. 

The common clove, a native of 
the Molucca iſlands, is the unripe 
fruit of the caryophyllus aromati- 
cus of Tournefort and Linnæus. 
The ripe fruit, the mother cloves, 
or antophilli of the ſhops, is ſel- 


Jom ſeen, It is a ſecret among 
ſome, 


ſame quality with the pomegranate; - 


The leaves and flowers of com- 


pomatums, and moſt other external 


have little merit: they enter, how- 


% 
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ſome, who deal largely in cloves, 
to keep them in a cellar or other 
damp place, where they will ſwell 
and encreaſe conſiderably in weight, 
and look much better, though they 
are, in effect, much worſe, than 

before ſuch management. The 
fable of the other trees bending to 
the royal clove, mentioned by Po- 
met and Lemery, is too abſurd to 

bear any animadverſions. The in- 
habitants of the iſland of Maſſia in 
the Eaſt Indies, where the royal 

clove grows, ſtring the fruit and 
make beads of it, which they wear 


about their necks, on account of 


the fragrancy of the ſmell. 
Cloves, before they have attained 
maturity, are of a delightful colour. 

Some authors relate, that they are 
originally poſſeſſed of ſuch an at- 

tractive ſpungy quality, as fre- 


- quently to drain, with facility, any | 


liquids that ſtand near them; ſo 
that, unleſs the maſter of the ſhip, 
- which conveys them from the 
. Hands, is very careful to keep 
them at a convenient diſtance from 
his liquors, a quantity of them 
will, in two days time, exhauſt and 


| dry up | a hogſhead of wine or 


water. | 
Pimento, all-ſpice, or Jamaica 
pepper, is the dried unripe fruit of 
the piper odoratum Jamaicenſe of 
Ray, the myrtus pimento of Lin- 
neus; the bay-berry tree of ſome 
authors. It is a round fruit, with 
a duſkiſh, hard, roveh, umbilicated 
rind, containing within it two black 
kernels, of an aromatic {me}l and 
taſle, approaching to that of cloves, 
yet partaking, in ſome degree, of 
- the odour and taſte of all the other 
ſpices, whence it has obtained the 


name of a//-jpice. The tree which 


8 


_ 


produces it, riſes to the height 6 


mates the blood and ſpirits, and 


which 1s procured by diſtillation, 


n 


thirty or forty feet; and in ;þ _ 
rich ſoil, will grow even to the . 
height of an hundred feet, Ih os 


leaves are like thoſe of the bay, by the 


of a much ſtronger aromatic ſme}. 
. the 
the flowers ſtard in bunches, aut 


are of a greeniſn colour; theſe au F 
ſucceeded by the fruit, which tf fr 
Negroes gather before it is rip - 
and dry in the ſun; in drying ma 
it becomes wrinkled and brow, WM niſ 
though formerly ſmooth and green, WM 
The tree grows naturally in hill ! : 
places, in the north part of Ju. di. 
maica. | | 5 fri 

At Chriſtmas, they uſually aden fe 
their churches, in the Weſt Indie, | q, 
with ſmall boughs of pimento ; a ir 
the churches in England are decked f 
with holly and ivy at that ſacredÞ g 
ſeaſon. | = 1 

All-ſpice is an excellent aroma. c 
tic; it fortifies the heart and fo. JR 1 
mach, diflipates wind, promote: WF 
urine and womens courſes, ani. 


removes all manner of obſtructions. “ 
'T hus it is cordial, cephalic, aperi- Þ 


ent, hyſteric, ſtomachic and car- | 
minative. The oil of pimento, | 


{inks in water like oil of cloves. 

HEXAFORA pericarpia (from 
&, fix; and fores, a door). The BY 
name of a claſs in Camellus's Me- 
thod, conſiſting of plants, whoſe Þ 
ſeed-veſſel is furniſhed with fix 
incloſures, external openings or 
valves. Vide VALVULA. 

It is exemplified in caſſada, aca- 
lypha, and baſtard ricinus. 

HEXAGYNIA (from E, 6x; 
and yim, a woman). The name of 
an order or ſecondary diviſion in 
the Linnzan Syſtem, conſiſting ot 
plans 


* 


plants which, beſides their claflic 


character, have their flowers fur- 
Iniſned with fix ſtyles or female 


* Jorgans. It 15 only to be found in 

„bu the ninth and thirteenth claſſes of 

mel the Sexual Method. 

„ A HEXANDRIA (from et, ſix; 
and ding, a man). The name of the 


ſixth claſs in Linnæus's Sexual Me- 


ape, thod, conſiſting of plants with her- 
5 maphrodite flowers, which are fur- 
2", BY niſhed with fix ſtamina or male 
\ ©. BE organs, that are of an equal length. 
hill * This numerous claſs of plauts is 
J= divided into five orders or ſections, 
from the number f the ſtyles or 
lon BY female organs. Narciſſus, ſnow- 
lies drop, aloe, yucca, lilly, crown 
3 SBS imperial, aſphodel, ſpider-wort, 
— flower-of-a-day, tulip, lion's leaf, 
red 


dog's tooth violet, ſuperb lilly, 
hyacinth, and ſeveral others, have 
one ſtyle or female organ: rice, 
= velczia and atraphaxis, have two; 
"RS dock, ſtar- flower, and medeola, 
three; guinea hen-weed, four; 
and water plantain, five, 


. Liſt of the Genera 


$ R 


Linnæan Genera. 


Anabaſis, 
Anacardium, 
Atraphaxis. 
B aſe lla, 
Beta, 
Blitum, 
Bucida. 
Calligonum. 
Callitriche, 


—ͤ—ñFõ— u———— att a 
———— — 
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The claſs hexandria is diſtin- 
guiſhed from the claſs etradynamia 
of the ſame author, by the propor- 
tion of the ſtamina, which, in the 
former, are of an equal length ; in 


| 
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the latter, unequal; four ſtamina 
being long, and two ſhort. 3 

HEXAPETALI. The name of 
two claſſes, or primary diviſions, in 
Rivinus's Method, conſiſting of 
| plans with ſix petals, which are 
either of a regular, or irregular 
| form. | „ 

HILUM, the external mark or 
ſcar of a ſeed in the place where it 
was faſtened within the fruit, It is 
conſpicuous in the bean, bladder- 
nut, and heart-ſeed. e 
HIRSUTIES, Jide PUBESCEN=- 
TIA. | 

HOLERACEZ (from holus, pot- 
herbs). The name of the trelfth 
order in Linnzus's Fragments of 
a Natural Method, conſiſting of 
plants which are uſed for the table, 


and enter into the œconomy of do- 
meſtic affairs. . 


| 


contained in this Order, 


FO 4. 


Hermaphrodite Plants, 


Erglif> Names. 


Berry bearing glaſs-wort, 
Acajou, or caſhew-nut.- 2 


— 


Malabar night-ſhade. 
Beet. 


Bite, or ſtrawberry ſpinach. 


Camphorofma, 
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Linnzan Genera. 


Camphoroſma. 
Chenopodium, — 
Coccoloba., | 

Coriſpermum, — 
Heifteria. 
Herniaria. 


Mlecebrum, 


E:Sz 
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Engliſh Names. 


Gooſe-foot, or wild orach. 
Tickſeed. 


Rupture-wort. 

Mountain knot- graſs, Whitlow. 
graſs. : 

Bay, cinnamon, camphire, ſaſſa. 
fras, and benjamin-tree. 


Guinea-hen-weed. 


Knot-graſs, biſtort. 
Rhubarb. 


Mangrove, kandel of the Indians. 


Dock. 


Jointed glaſs-wort, or ſalt-wort. 
Glaſs-wort. 


EECT10.N © 
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Habit and Structur of the Plants 
of ibis Order. 

This very numerous order of 
plants contains trees, ſhrubs, and 
perennial and annual herbs ; ſome 
of the woody vegetables, as the bay, 
caſhew-tree, and azraphaxis, retain 


their green leaves during the winter. 


Male, Female, Andregynous and Polygamous Plants, 


Or ach. 


The tupelo- tree. 
Spinach. 


The Roors are very long and 
frequently ſpindle - ſhaped ; from 
the knots of the ſtems and branches 
of ſuch plants as creep on the 
ground, or float in the water, pro- 


ceed fibrous and branching roots. 


The Srzus and young branches 
are cylindric. In Malabar night- 
| ſhade, 


Wu | 
> they climb and are twiſted 
is % right, in the direction 
of the apparent diurnal motion of 
the ſun. In the greateſt part of 
the aquatic plants of this order, the 
falks are hollow within. In ſome 
ſpecies of polygonum, the branches 
being ſtript of their leaves, appear 
to be terminated in a ſpine or 
thorn. ; 
The Buys are of a conic form, 
and naked; that is, not accom- 
] panied with ſcales. | 
The Leavss are generally 
| ſimple, alternate, entire, and at- 
tached to the branches by a cylin- 
dric foot-ſtalk, which is ſometimes 
very long, as in the tupelo- tree, but 
generally very ſhort. — The leaves 
of glaſswort are ſhort, awl-ſhaped, 


In jointed glaſs-wort, the leaves ap- 
pear to be nothing elſe than ſmall 
appendages of the articulations or 
joints of the branches.—In moun- 
tain knot-graſs the leaves are placed 
oppoſite ; and in pdlycnemum, they 
are oppoſite at the bottom, and al- 
ternate at top.— Some plants of this 
order have two STIPUL 2 or ſcales, 
which are attached to the branches, 
near the origin of the foot-ſtalk of 
each leaf. Thoſe of mangrove are 
very large, ſurround the extremity 
| of the branches, and envelop the 
young leaves, which in unfolding, 
| puſh off the /ipule that are placed 

above them. | 

In many plants, as the biſtorts, 
rhubarb, dock, and atraphaxis, in- 
| ſtead of /ipulz, each leaf bears 
on its foot-ſtalk a membranaceous 
ſheath, which is cylindric, fre- 
| quently fringed on the margin, and 

pierced or penetrated by the ſtem. 


fleſuy, and terminated with ſpines, | 


In ſome ſpecies of polygonum, the 
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| vagina or ſheath in queſtion, con- 


tinues a long time after the fall of 
the leaves. 


The Frowers in plants of the 
firſt ſection are hermaphrodite; in 


thoſe of the ſecond, male and ſe- 
male upon the | ſame root, as in 


axyris; male and female upon 
different roots, as in ſpinach; her- 
maphrodite and male on the ſame. 
root, as in begonia; hermaphrodite- 
and female on the ſame root, as in. 
orach ; hermaphrodite and male on 
different roots, as in the tupelo- 
tree. cy 8 c 
In tick- ſeed, and ſome ſpecies of 
wild orach, which belong to the 
firſt ſection, there are female flowers 
mixed with the hermaphrodite upon 
the ſame plant. „ 
Many of the hermaphrodite flow- 
ers of the caſhew-nut prove barren. 
The flowers proceed either ſin- 
gly, or in greater numbers, from 
the angles of the leaves; or ter- 
minate the branches in ſpikes, 
umbels, or panicles. 5 
Theſe are the only ſtriking aud 
eſſential characters of this numerous 
collection of plants: for as they do 
not ſo properly conſtitute one na- 
tural order, as an aſſemblage of 
many, a deſcription of the parts of 
fructification would lead us to a ſe- 
parate diſcuſſion of each genus, 
which 1s foreign to the deſigu of the 
preſent work. e : 
The caſhew-nut; or acajou, is a 
native of both the Indies. It is 


low, wide-ſpreading tree, and ſel- 


dom exceeds twenty feet in height; 
the branches are crooked, ſtrag- 
gling, and covered with oval leaves, 
reſembling thoſe of the ey. or. 
Engliſh dwarf-apple. The flowers, 
are ſmall, white, and cut into five 

22 ſegments 


— — _ — — — 
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ſegments or diviſions. Theſe are 
ſucceeded by the fruit, which is ge- 
nerally of a yellow colour, as large 
as an orange, of a conical form, 
with the lelfer end towards the ſtalk 
on which it grows. At the greateſt 
end, or outſide top of this fruit, 
ſometimes called the cherry, grows 
the ſtone commonly iti;ed the nut, 
quite bare, in the exact ſhape of a 
ſheep or hare's kidney, about an 
inch long, containing within it a 
large white kernel, of a fine talte, 
which is roaſted and eaten. The in- 
ſide of the fruit or cherry is very 
ſtringy, and full of rough, aſtrin- 
gent, but pleaſant juice, which in 
America 1s frequently uſed, like 
that of lemons with us, in making 
—_—_—} | 
The outer ſhell] of the nut is of an 
aſh-colour, and very ſmooth. Un- 
der this outer rind is another which 
covers the kernel; between them 
is 2 thick black inflammable oil, 
which is very cauſtic. a 
When the Weſt-India young la- 
dies ſancy themſelves too much 
tanned by the ſcorching rays of the 
ſun, they gently ſcrape off the thin 
eutſide ſkin of the ſtone, and then 
rub their faces all over with the 
ſtone. Theſe 1mmediately ſwell, 
and grow black ; and the ſkin being 
thus poiſoned, will, in the ſpace of 
five or ſix days, come entirely of 
the face in large flakes, ſo that they 
cannot appear in public under a 
full fortnight ; by which time the 
new ſkin looks as fair as that of a 
young child. | 
The negroes in Braſil cure. them- 
ſelves effectually of diſorders in the 
ſtomach, by eating of the yellow 
fruit of the acajou; the juice of 
which being acid, cuts the. thick 


—_—_— 


| tough humour which obſtruQeq the Þ 


have an aromatic fœgtid ſmell. 


tide flows up twice a day. They 
| preſerve the verdure of their leaves 


| 
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free circulation of the blood; and 
thus removes the complaint. Thi, 


cure, however, is not voluntary, 8 
for their maſters, the Portugueſe _ 
deny. them any other ſuſtenance, _ 
and letting them looſe to the wood hi 
where the caſhew-nuts grow N = 
great abundance, leave it in thei; _ 
option to periſh by famine, & mou 
ſuſtain themſelves with what Na. pou 
ture has provided them.—It is thi, Þ a 
neceſſity which leads them to the Py 
fruit of the acajou, of which ther Lie! 
are not fond; and after continuing __ 
the uſe of it for ſome days, they re- = 
turn to their maſters perfectly re. bn 
covered from their indiſpoſition, and 2 
endued with ſtrength to perform yo 
their cuſtomary labour. = 

The milky juice of the caſhew. | 
tree will ſtain linen of a deep fe 
black, which cannot be waſhed out a 
again, W 


From the berries of climbing | 
malabar =. ma is drawn a | 


beautiful red colour. The juiceof IM © 
theſe berries is ſaid to be uſed for | 1 
taining of callicoes in India. The 0 


ſtalks and leaves of the plant are 
thick, ſtrong, and ſucculent. 
| Moſt of the ſpecies of wild orach 
A 
ſpecies which grows near the coalts | 
of the Mediterranean is uſed by the 
Egyptians in ſallads, on account of 
its ſaltiſn aromatic taſte, which is 
agreeable. From the ſame plant jm 
kelp is made in other countries. 
Mangroves, the mangles of Plu- | 
mier, are often forty or fifty feet 
high: they grow only in water, and 
on the banks of rivers, where the 


From the 


throaghout the year, 
ny. lowell 


Howeſt branches iſſue long roots, 
Which hang down to the water, and 


Ewhich ſerve to ſupport the body of 
Uthe tree, and even to advance it 
daily into the bed of the water. 
Theſe arcades are fo cloſely inter- 
E twiſted one with another, that they 
form a kind of natural and tranſ- 
parent terrace, raiſed with ſuch ſo- 
lidity over the water, that one 
might walk upon them, were it 
not that the branches are too much 
E encumbered with leaves. The moſt 
natural way of propagating theſe 
trees, is to ſuffer the ſeveral lender 
# ſmall flaments which iſſue from the 
main branches, to take root in the 
earth. The moſt common method, 
however, is that of laying the ſmall 


or earth, till they have taken root. 
IS tains chiefly to a particular ſpecies 
\ | Indians, black mangles, on account 

Wood. The bark is very brown, 


generally uſed in the Weſt-India 
iſlands for tanning of leather. 


| Proper: the fires which are made of 
this wood, being both clearer, more 
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penetrate into the earth. In this po- 
ſtion they reſemble ſo many ar- 
cides, from five 10 ten feet high, 


lower branches in baſkets of mould 
The deſcription juſt given, per- 


of mangrove, termed by the Weſt- 


of the brown duſky colour of the 
ſmooth, pliant when green, and 


Be- 
low this bark lies a cuticle, or kin, 
which is lighter, thinner, and more 


tender. The wood is nearly of the | 
| | ſame colour as the bark; hard, 


pliant, and very heavy. It is fre- 
quently uſed for fuel, for which 
purpoſe it is ſaid to be remarkably 


ardent and durable than thoſe made 
of any other materials whatever.— 
The wood is compact, almoſt incor- 


ruptible, never ſplinters, is eaſily 
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worked, and, were it not for its enor- 1 


mous weight, would be commo- 


diouſly employed in almoſt all kinds 
of work, as it poſſeſſes every pro- 
perty of good timber, —To the 
roots and branches of mangroves. 
that are immerſed in the water, 
oyſters frequently attach themſelves ;. 
ſo that wherever this curious plant 
is found growing on the ſea-ſhore, . 
oylter-fiſliing is very eaſy; as in 
ſuch caſes, theſe ſhell-fiſh may be 
literally ſaid to be gathered upon 
trees. 3 

The red mangles, or mangrove, 
grows on the ſea-ſhore, and at the 
mouth of large rivers, but does not 
advance, like the former, into the 
water. It generally riſes to the 
height of twenty or thirty feet, with . 
crooked, knotty branches, which 
proceed from all parts of the trunk. 
The bark is flender, of a brown 
colour, and, when young, is ſmooth, 
and adheres very cloſely to the 
wood; but when old, appears quite 
cracked, and is eaſily detached from 
it. Under this bark is a ſkin as 
thick as parchment, red, and ad- 
hering cloſely to the wood, from 
which it cannot be detached till the 
tree is felled and dry. The wood is 
hard, compact, heavy, of a deep 
red, with a very fine grain. The 
pith or heart of the wood being cut 
into ſmall pieces, and boiled in 
water, imparts a very beautiful red 
to the liquid, which communicates 
the ſame colour to wool and linen. 
The great weight and hardneſs of , 
the wood prevents it from being ge- 
nerally uſed, From the fruit of this 
tree, which, when ripe, is of a vi- 


| olet colour, and reſembles ſome 


grapes in taſte, is prepared an a- 
greeable liquor, much eſteemed by 
| the 
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the inhabitants of the Caribbee 
iſlands. 

White mangle, ſo termed from 
the colour of its wood, grows like 
the two former, upon the banks of 
rivers, but is ſeldom found near the 
ſea. The bark is grey ; the wood, 
as we have ſaid, white, and, when 
green, ſupple; but dries as ſoon as | 
cut down, and becomes very light 
and brittle. This ſpecies is gene- 
rally called rope-mangrove, from 
the uſe to which the bark is applied 
by the inhabitants of the Weſt- 
Indies. This bark, which, by rea- 
ſon of the great abundance of ſap, 
is eaſily detached, when green, from 
the wood. is beaten or bruiſed 
betwixt two ftones, until the hard 
and woody part is totally ſeparated 
from that which is ſoft and tender. 
This laſt, which is the true cor- 
tical ſubRance, is twiſted into ropes 
of all ftzes, which are exceedingly 
' ſtrong, and not apt to rot in the 
water. | | | 

The aſhes of the glaſsworts and 
jointed glaſsworts, are uſed in makx- 
ing of glaſs and ſoap. | 

True rhubarb is the root of the 
rheum palmatum of Linnæus. The 
leaves are hand-ſhaped and pointed. 
The purgative quality of the root is 
too well known to be enlarged on 
in this place. | 

A ſpecies of rhubarb, called by 
the Arabians, vibes, grows naturally 
on mount Libanus, and other moun- 
tainous parts of Syria. The ſurface 
of the leaves 1s covered with warts 
or rough protuberances. The 
monks in thoſe parts are ſaid to 
ſubſiſt principally upon this plant. 

The avocato or avigato pear- 
tree, a native of the Weſt- India 


. 


- 1 


which is very large, almoſt round, 


| 


iſlands, fo called from its fruit, 
| 3 
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which in form and thickneſs je. | 
ſembles a pear, is the Jaurus perſia 
of Linnzus. The pulpy or fleſhy 
part of the fruit is of a pale green, 
with little or no conſiſtence when 
ripe, and melts in the mouth like 
marrow, which it greatly reſemble, 


in taſte.— The ſkin is ſmooth and wh 
thin, but of a ſtrong tough ſub. are 
ſtance, and of a beautiful green co. are 
lour, which does not become yellow Þ lik 
till the fruit is perfectly ripe.—The Þ or 
fruit, by reaſon of its ſoftneſs, may Þ gy 
be eaten out of the ſurrounding Þ th 
ſkin with a tea-ſpoon, like jelly and Þ co 
marmalade. - It is frequently ſerved th 
up in the Weſt-Indies, on a plate, w. 
with ſugar, roſe-water, and orange- ag 
flowers; moſt commonly, however, | ſe 
it is mixed with ſugar, and the tr 
Juice of limes, which render it ex- al 
tremely pa atable, WE al 
The unripe fruit too is frequently 0 
plucked and eaten in thin ſlices, te 
with pepper and ſalt. In this ſtage, 
the taſte of the avocato greatly re- ti 
ſembles that of artichokes. Every 1 
preparation of this fruit is eſteemed e 


highly nouriſhing ; as it warms, ex- 
hilarates, and fortifies the ſtomach. 
Alt is particularly recommended in 
dy fenteries. 

In the middle of the pulpy part 
of the fruit lies the nut or ſeed, 


of a pale ruſſet colour, a little 
wrinkled, contains no kernel within 
it, and whoſe degree of hardneſs 
does not exceed that of a cheſnut 
diveſted of its ſkin. This nut, 
about an hour after it is ſeparated 
from the fruit, ſplits. of itſelf inte 
two or three pieces. If committed 
to the ground in this ſtate, no ve- 
getation enſues, becauſe the em- 
bryo of the ſeed is broken; ſo _ 

| uc 
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I ſuch as would propagate theſe | 


plants from ſeed muſt ſow the nuts 
the moment they are taken out cf 
the pulp; in which caſe they will 


begin to germinate in eight or ten 


The bark and wood of this tree, 


| which riſes to a conſiderable height, 
are of a greyiſh colour. The leaves 


are long, pointed, of a ſubſtance 


: like leather, and of a beauriful 


green colour. The flowers are pro- 
duced in large knots or cluſters, at 


N the extremities of the branches, and 
conſiſt each of ſix petals diſpoſed in 
the form of a ſtar, and of a dirty 


white, or yellow colour, with an 


Z agreeable odour, which diffuſes it- 


ſelf to a conſiderable diſtance. The 


tree begins to bear fruit two years 


and a half, or at moit three years 
after being planted; and, like moſt 
of the trees in warm climates, bears 


| twice a year. 


The buds of the avigato pear- 
tree are ſaid to be uſed with ſucceſs 
in ptiſans againſt the venereal diſ- 
eaſe. An infuſion of them in wa- 
ter, drank in the morning faſting, 


is ſtrongly recommended for diſlodg- 
ing coagulated blood in the ſto- 
mach, produced by a fall, or a ſe- 


vere ſtroke on that important en- 
trail. The wild boars in the Eaſt- 
Indies,” ſays Labat, eat greedily 
of the mammees and avigato pears, 


which give their fleſh a luſcious and 
= moſt agreeable ſavour.” 


The wood of the /aurus borbonia 


or red bay of Carolina, is much 

| eſteemed, being of a very ſine grain; 
ſo is frequently made into cabinets, 
and other ornamental furniture. It 


dyes a beautiful black colour. 
Camphire-tree, the Iaurus cam 


pPbora of Linnæus, grows naturally 


H O 
in Japan, Sumatra, Borneo, and 
other parts of India. The ſubs 
ſtance called camphire is got by 
diſtilling the roots of the tree with 
water, in an alembic, with a head 
made of twiſted and plaited ſtraw; 
all the humidity evaporates through 
the head, and the camphire ſticks 
to it. In this ſtate it is of a greyiſh 
colour; but aſter being refined by 
ſublimation, in a ſand-heat, it be- 
comes white and tranſparent.—— 
Taken inwardly, camphire is cor- 


dial, ſudorific, and anodyne; uſed 


externally, it is a powerful diſcu- 
tient, —The ancients believed it an 
enemy to generation ; which proves 
to be a miſtake. HORA 

The tree which produces the gum - 


or ſubſtance called benjamin, is the 


laurus benzoin of Linnæus. The 
leaves are like thoſe of the citron 
and lemon-trees, only ſmaller, and 
leſs lucid or ſhining.— Benjamin 
promotes expectoration; and is of 
great force and prevalence in the 
aſthma, and lingering phthiſical 
coughs, It is ikewife endued,”” 
ſays Lemery, ©* with a virtue to pro- 
voke urine and perſpiration.” 
Saſſafras-tree, the laurus /aſſafras 
of Linnæus, grows naturally in 
many parts of North America, par- 
ticularly Flotida, where there are 
whole foreſts of it. It has a very 
ſtrait trunk, which riſes about ten 
feet high, The branches on its top 


are covered with green leaves, like 


thoſe of the fig-tree, which the in- 
habitants eſteem an excellent vul- 
nerary, when bruiſed. - The bark is 
reddiſh, thick, and rough, and more 
fragrant than the wood, When the 
wood is cut or raſped for uſe, the 
ſmell is ſo ſtrong that it occaſions 


the head-ach in thoſe that work 


Q 


upon 
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upon it; as it likewiſe does in thoſe 
that uſe it, which has much leſſened 
its credit. —-Uled in infuſion, like 
tea, the wood is a powerful anti- 
{corbutic. =In Carolina, a decoc- 
tion of the wood and leaves has been 
_ adminiſtered with ſucceſs in inter- 
mitting fevers. | 
Cinnamon-=tree, the laurus ciuna- 
memum of Linnæus, is a native of 
the iſland of Ceylon in the Eaſt- 
Indies. The leaves have three beau- 
tiful nerves, which run through 
the diſk or ſurface, and diſappear 
towards the top. The tree has three 
barks or rinds: the firſt and ſecond 
are only uſed; the third, and inner- 
moſt, which incloſe: the body of 
the tree, 1s never touched; not, as 
ſome have pretended, becauſe it is 
of no value; but becauſe an inci— 
ſion in it kills the tree. After three 
years time, the two extreme barks 
are renewed, and fit to be pulled 
off, When the Dutch, ſay ſome 
authors, who ingroſs the whole 
trade of this and the other ſpiceries, 
are apprehenſive of abating the va- 
lue of cinnamon, by ſending home 
too great abundance, and thereby 
glutting the European markets, they 
lay it on an heap, and burn as much 
of it as they imagine uſeleſs for 
their ſervice; which ſpicy mountain 
ſends out its fragrant exhalations for 
many leagues into the ſea; ſo that 


firmed, in the beautiful language of 
Milton, that | | 


% Pleas'd with the grateful ſmell, 


old Ocean ſmiles.” 


The Dutch, not remarkable for ho- 
neſty in any of their dealings, are 
particularly fraudulent in conduct- 


of theſe coalts it may be truly af 
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ing the ſpice trade: for they fe. 
quently extract a quantity of oil, 
efſence, or ſpirits, from the cin. 
namon and cloves; and then con- 
fidently expoſe them for choice un. 


tainted commodities: hence we 


often meet with ſeveral ſpiceries, 


cinnamon in particular, that ae 


very dry and inſipid, almoſt devoid 
of ſmell and taſte, and: pillaged of 
their oil and eſſential ſubſtance.— 
The fruit of the cinnamon, tree 
yields, by coction and expreſſion, 
an oily ſubſtance, of which candles 


are made for people of the fü 
rank: and from the neck of the 


root is drawn a fine kind of cam- 


phire, of a ſpicy, aromatic ſmell, | 
very rarely to be met with ia 
Europe. 1 


« In Siberia,” fays Gmelin, * they 


eat for ordinary food, the root of.a 


ſpecies of biſtort, termed by ſome 
botaniſts, bi/torta montana minor; i 
and by Haller, b:fforta foliis ad oran 1 
ner weis. The natives call it moukta; 
and ſo indolent are they, that, to 
ſave themſelves the trouble of dig- 


ging it out of the earth, they 0% 
in ſpring and pillage. the holes of in 
the mountain-rats, which they find tc 
filled with theſe roots.” = 
HOMOIODIPERIANTHE, the Wt! 
name of a claſs or diviſion in Wa- be 
chendorffius's Natural Method, con- ol 
ſiſting of plants whoſe ſeeds are con- I. 
tained in a veſſel; and the ſtamina t! 
and petals are equal to the diviſions 4 
of the calix. It is exemplified in : If 
pimpernel, night-ſhade, and plan-. 
aim. La 
HOROLOGIUM Flere. Vid e 
VIII EE. =o 
HYBERNACULUM, winter- RP 
quarters; defined. by Linnæus to be {F2 
| — 5 a pal Þ U 
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a part of the plant which defends 


the embryo-herb from injuries, dur- 
ing the ſeverities of winter. Vid 


Bur Bus & GeMMaA. 


HYBRIDA Planta, a monſtrous 
production of two different ſpecies 


of plants, analogous to a mule a- 
wong animals.——The ſeeds of hy- 
brid plants will not propagate. 


I. 


= ICOSANDRIA, from #oo:, twen- 
ty, and dme 
name of the twelfth claſs in Lin- 
© nzus's Sexual Method, conſiſting of 
plants with hermaphrodite flowers, 
= which are furniſhed with twenty or 
more ſtamina, that are inſerted into 
the inner fide of the calix or petals. 
By this laſt circumſtance, and not 
the number of ſtamina, is the claſs 
in queſtion diſtingyiſhed from that 
immediately following it, termed 
= 7olyandria, in which the number of 
& ſtamina is frequently the ſame with 
that of the plants of the claſs ico- 


, a man or huſband; the 


andria; but they are inſerted, not 
into the calix or petals, but in- 


to the receptacle of the flower. 


This nice and minute diſtinc— 


tion requires the ſtricteſt attention, 


becauſe of the very different nature 


= of the plants of theſe two claſſes. 
acaſandria furniſhes the pulpy fruits 
that are moſt eſteemed; ſuch as 
apples, pears, pomegranates, med- 
lars, ſervice-berries, gooſeberries, 
BZ raſpberries, ſtrawberries, currants, 
almonds, peaches, plums, apricots, | 
| Cherries, and guavas. The plants 


Jof the claſs polhandria are moſtly 


poiſonous: ſuch, for inſtance, are 
2 aconite, columbine, lark ſpur, hel- 


lebore, virgin's bower, peony, herb- 
2 : 
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| chriſtopher, burning thorny plant, 
and ſome others, | 

Beſides the characters juſt men- 
tioned, the plants of the claſs c- 
ſandria have a hollow flower. cup, 
compoſed of one leaf, to the inter 
ſide of which the petals are faſtened 
by their claws. 


The orders in this clafs are five 3 


and are founded upon the number 

of the ſtyles, or female organs. 
Mock- orange, myrtle, almond, 
and plumb trees, have one female 
organ; wild ſervice has two; ſer- 
vice and ſeſuvium, three; medlar, 
apple, fig-marigold and ſpiræa, five; 
roſe, raſpberry, ftrawberry, herb- 
bennet, and cinquefoil, an inde- 

finite number. | 
Vide A- 


IMPERFECTUS Flos. 

IMPLETIO. :YidePLewus Flea. 

IN COMPLETE, the name of 
the ninth claſs in Royen's Natural 
Method, and the ſixteenth in Lin- 
næus's Methodus Calycina; conſiſt- 
ing of plants whoſe flowers want 
either the calix or petals. 

INCOMPLETUS Flos. Yide A- 
PETALUS. | 


INFLORESCENTIA, a mode of 


' PETALUS. 


| flowering 3 the manner in which 


flowers are ſupported on their foot- 
ſtalks. 

The various modes in which 
flowers are joined to the plant, by 
the pedunculus or footſtalk, are ex- 
preſſed by the following terms: 

VERTICILILus. 
SPICAs 

CoRY MBs. 
CaPITULUM. 
FAscicul us. 
THYRSUS, 
Racemus. 


PANICULA. 


Q 2 Each 
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Each of theſe terms is explained 
in its proper place. 

We may here obſerve, that the 
various modes of flowering juſt 
mentioned, are equally applicable 
ro thoſe flowers which proceed from 
the angle formed by the leaves and 
branches, as do moſt flowers; and 
to ſuch as terminate the ſtem and 
branches. In the former caſe, 
flowers are termed axi/lares; that 
is, proceedipg from the arm- pit of 
the leaf: in the latter, reruinales, 
that is, terminating the branch. 

Some terms reſpecting inflore- 
ſcence, will be explained under the 
article PRDPUNculus, which ſee. 

"Infloreſcence affords an excellent 
characteriſtie mark in diſtin>uiſhing 
the ſpecies of plants: but is never, 
according to Linnzus, to be em- 
ployed as a generic difference. 
Many eminent botaniſts, however, 
among whom are Ray, Rivinus, 
Knaut, and Kramer, have employed 
it in diſeriminating the genera. 

IN CORSIO, a terme cf habit, re- 
ſpecting the flexion or bending of 
any of the parts of a plant rowards 
oue hide. 


T wining Stems. 


In hops, honeyſuckle, dioſcorea, 
black bryony, hippocratea, and 


moon ſeed, the ſtalks twine to the 
left; in kidney- bean, convolvulus, 


Virginian ſilk, quamoclit, and 
ſpurge, they bend towards the 
right. 


T wining C laſpers, or Terdrils. 


Theſe wind to the right, and 
back again: of this kind are the 


— 


2 


tendrils of moſt of the pea· bloom or 


leguminous tribe of plants. 


Tavifted Flowers. 


In ſwallow-wort, oleander, peri. = | 


winkle, Virginian filk, and ſape. 


lia, the petals bend to the left; i in 


pedicularis, to the right. 

The pointal in cucubalus, and 
viſcous campion, is twiſted to the 
left; as is the ſeed-bud in ſcrey- 
tree, and /birea ulmaria. 

The ſpikes of flowers in clayto. 
nia, and ſome ſpecies of rouph- 
leaved plants, are ſpirally twiſted; 
in poppy, martagon lilly, guinez- 


hen weed, and lizard's tail, they 5: 


are bowed or crooked. 


In oats, the beard which ter- 
minates the huſk, is twiſted like a 
the proper coat of the ſeeds 


rope: 
of ſome ſpecies of geranium, has a 


ſpiral tail of the ſame kind. This 
ſpecies of contorſion being affected 
by the moifture or dryneſs of the at- 
moſphere, is termed by Linnæus, 


intorſio hygrometica. 


To the different ſpecies of in- 
torſion may be added the appeal 
ance of the petals in the European 
ſpecies of violet, oriental bugle, = 
baſil, and a ſpecies of ſatyrium, in 
which the upper lip of the corolla 
looks towards the ground; and the 


under lip towards heaven,. This 
appearance is termed by Linnæus, 
reſupinatio. 


foil. 

INUNDATEZ, the name of the 
fifteenth order in Linnæus's Frag- 
ments of a Natural Method ; con- 


ſiting of plants which grow in the 2 


Water. 
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INUNDATA Loca, a term of 


IN 
or 


Linnæan Genera. 


. 3 Ceratopſiyllum. 
= Elatine. | 
= Hippurts. 


= Zannichellia, 


i Habit and Structure of the Plants 
of this Order. | 


The plants of this order are 


oy . C _ _ my L 
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r- ME aquatic, of low ſtature, herbaceous, 
a and moſtly perennial. 
ds F The Roors are fibrous. 
2 The Streu is generally wanting, 
iis In its place are an aſſemblage of 
ed leaves, which, wrapping or enfold— 
at- WF ing each other mutually, form a 
15, | ſheath ; and, from the middle of 
this ſheath is produced the foot- ſtalk 
n- of the flower. | | 
. The Leaves are ſometimes al- 
an ternate, ſometimes placed in whirls 
le, round the ſtem. In a great many 
in genera, the foot-ſtalk is extended 


at its origin into a membranaceous 
ſubſtance, which forms a ſheath, 
that is cleft through the whole 
P "5+ on the fide oppoſite to the 
leaf. 

In ſome ſpecies of pond weed 
the ſheath in queſtion is exactly 
like that of the graſſes, being ter- 
minated at the top, like the plants 
Jof that natural family, with a 


In water milfoil, ceratophyllum, 
and proſerpinaca, the foot-ſtalk of 


Myriophyllum, — — 
Potamogeton, — — 
= Proſerpinaca, 
= Ruppra. | 

| — — — 


membranaceous triangular crown. 
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Lift of Genera contained in this Order. 


_ Engliſh Names, 


Water milfoil. 
Pondweed. 


Triple-headed pondweed. 


the leaves forms no ſheath of this 
kind, 'The leaves of an aquatic 
plant of Madagaſcar, which Adan- 
ſon affirms to be nearly allied to 


| pondweed, are-pierced through like 


a ſieve in different places round the 
ribs. 

Few, if any, of theſe plants are 
covered with down or hair. 

The FLowers are hermaphro» 
dite in pondweed, proſerpinaca, 
elatine, hippuris and ruppia; male 
and female on the ſame root in the 
reſt. Adanſon pretends, with what 
foundation I know not, that the 
flowers in ruppia are likewiſe male 
and female upon the ſame ſpike. 

The diſpoſition of the flowers in 
this order ſerving frequently of it- 


ſelf to diſtinguiſh the genera, de- 


ſerves particular attention. 

I. The flowers in water-milfoil, 
ceratophyllum, proſerpinaca, ela- 
tine and hippuris, proceed ſingly 
from the wings of the leaves. Thoſa 
of the lower leaves of water-milfoil 


are female; thoſe of the upper, 


male. 1 
II. Triple headed pondweed has 
two flowers in the ſame wing; one 


| male, and the other female. Ws 0 
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I. The flowers in pondweed | 


and rufpia are diſpoſed in ſpikes in 
the wings of the leaves. In ruppia, 
ſays Adanſon, male flowers are ar- 
ranged on one ſide of the ſpike, 
and female flowers on the other 
The FLOoWER- cup is either want 
ing, as in hippuris and zannichel- 


lia; or conſiſts of three, four or five 


diviſions or leaves, which accom— 
pany the ſeed- bud to its maturity. 

The PRrats are generally want- 
ing. Elatine has four petals, 
that are egg-ſnaped, blunt, and 


ſpreading. Pondweed has a like 


number. | 

The STramina are in number 
from one to ſixteen and upwards. 
The filaments, in ſome genera, are 
ſo ſhort, that they ſeem wanting. 

The antheræ or tops are ſhort, 
and penerally marked with four 
longitudinal furrows. In ruppia, 
the antheræ have one cell, and 
open at top. 

The Setp-Bups are in number 
from one to four. The ſtyle is fre- 
- quent]y wanting. In pre/erpi- 
naca, the ſeed- bud is placed below 
the receptacle of the flowers. 

The SEEDp-vEssEL is univerſally 
wanting, except in eJatine, which 
bas a dry capſule, with four exter- 
nal openings, and the ſame number 
of cells. 

The Steps are generally four in 
number -In ceratophyllum, the 
fruit is a nut or ſtone, which is 
egg ſhaped, pointed, and contains 
à ſingle cell. | 

INVOLUCRDUDM, (from 7zwolws, 
to roll or wrap up) a ſpecies of 
calix reſtricted by Linazus to um- 
belli ferous flowers. 


ö 
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IN 
is a number of foot-ſtalks, that pro- 
ceed from the ſame point or centre, 
aud riſe to the ſame height. Each 
foot-ſtalk is terminated with an um. 
bel milar in its form and ſtructure 
to the large umbel, and generally 


crum Or Cover. 
this kind is placed under the longer 
or univerſal umbel, it is ſtiled an 
univerſal cover; when under the 
partial or ſmaller umbel, a partial 
cover. Hide UMBELLa 6&7 Un. 
BELLATUS FLOS. 

Umbeiliferous flowers, beſide 
the two covers already mentioned, 


the umbel is compoſed. 


leſſer cover, | 

The univerſal cover is either of 
one leaf, as in coriander and cara- 
way ; of three, as in angelica ; of 


= 
52 
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of five, as in Macedonian parſley; | 


wort. | | 
The partial cover conſiſts either | 
of two leaves, as in artedia; of | 


in biſhop's weed and fennel giant, 

In ſanicle, the univerſal, in cori- 
ander, the partial cover, goes but 
half way round the 


the umbel. F 
Thapſia, parſnep, alexander, 


furniſhed 


When a calix of Þ 


The partial izwvolucrum, or cover 
of an umbelliferous flower, is ſome- 
times termed involucellum, that is, 


; 


four, as in baſtard ſtone parſley ; Þ 


| five, as in hare's ear; or of many, as | 


receptacle 
formed by the foot-ſtalks or rays df Þ 


dill, burnet-ſaxifrage, and heb 
gerard, want both the univerſal and | 
It is placed below the common | partial cover; ſhepherd's needle, F 


xeceptacle, which in theſe flowers chervil, maſterwort and ſeſeli, a 


furniſhed like it, with an invo;. 


2 


have generally a proper periau- | 
thium or flower-cup, under each of 
the florets or leſſer flowers, of which 


of ſeven, as in lovage; or of many, | 
as in laſerwort and water drop- ji 


fi 
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farniſhed with the partial, but want 


the univerſal cover. 
IRREGULARIS Fos, an irregu- 
lar flower; wanting uniformity 


| the term is generally applied to the 


tals, and is ſynonimous to the 


Anomalus of Tournefort, and the 
= diformes of Jungius and Chriſtian 
= Knaut, 


Examples of flowers with irregu- 


lar petals, - are exhibited in the 


ea-bloom or leguminous tribe of 


plants, the lip-flowers, violet, aco- 
© nite, lark-ſpur, and ſome others. 


IRREGULARES. The name of 


* adivifion in Rivinus's Method, con- 


qual, and ftamen). 
* aclaſs in Haller's Natural Method, 
conſiſting of plants whoſe ſtamina 


ſiſting of plants which have irregu- 
- lar flowers. 


Vide ſupra. 
ISOSTEMONES (from ico;, e- 


The name of 


or male organs of generation are 
equal in number to the petals. 
Such are pimpernel, campanula, 
night-ſhade, bryony, borrage, apo- 
cynum, and the umbelliferous 
flowers. 


5 Mott of Linnæus's claſs pentaaudria 
belong to this diviſion of Haller. 


JULIFER A, trees bearing flow- 
ers in catkins. The name of a 
claſs in Hermannus's Syſtem, cor- 
reſponding to the amentacee of Boer- 
haave and Tournefort. Vide Au E N- 
TACEX and AMENTACEUS los, 


JULUS, Catkin. ide AukE N- 
TUM, 


* 
LABIATUS , a lip-flower; 


a flower conſſting of dne irregular 
petal, whoſe diviſions reſemble two 


lips. The lip-· flowers conltitute a 


„ 


flat, or tongue-ſha 


| 


L. A” 
claſs in Tournefort's Method, by 
the name of /ab:azi, and are the 
didynamia gymnoſpermia of Linnzus, 


and the verticillatæ of Ray; by 


which name, likewiſe, they are di- 
ſtinguiſned in Linnæus's Fragments 
of a Natural Method. Yide Ver- 
TIC ILLATA. 

Mint, thyme, marjoram, baulm, 
dead nettle, and hyflop, furniſh ex- 


amples of the term in queſtion, 


Lip-tlowers make part of the grin- 


ning or gaping flowers of Linuzus. 
Vide COROLLA RINGENS, 

LACINLE, the ſegments or di- 
viſions of the calix, petals, and 
pointal. 

LACINIATUS fe. Vide Mur 
TiIFIDUS Js. 

LACTESCENTIA, (from lac, 
milk). A term of habit; reſpect- 
ing the juices or liquors, of what- 
ever colour, which flow out of 


plants, when any injury, is done 


them. 
The colour of the juices in queſ- 


- tion 1s either 


White, as in burning thorny - 
plant, poppy, ſwallow: wort, apocy- 
num, cynanchum, campanula, car- 
dinal flower, ſheep-ſcabious, maple, 


ſumach, milk-parſley, a ſpecies of 


melon-thiſtle, ſow-thiſtle, dande- 
lion, kawk-weed, nipple-wort, and 
the other compound flowers with 
ped Horets; the 
JSemifloſculofi of Tournefort; the flores 


| ligulati of Linnæus. 


Yellow, as in celandine, Soccoxia, 
and puccoon. 
Red, as in bloody dock. 

Mott lacteſcent plants are poĩſon- 
ous, except thoſe with compound 
flowers, which are generally of an 

innocent quality, 
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the moſt remarkable are ſumach, 
agaric, maple, burning thorny 
plant, caſſada, celandine, puccoon, 


the natural order contortæ, as ſwal- 
low-wort, apocynum, cynanchum, 
and cerbera. 
The bell-ſhaped flowers are part- 
ly noxious, as cardinal flower; part- 
ly innocent, as campanula, 
Among the lacteſcent plants with 
compound flowers that are inno- 
cent in their quality, may be men- 
tioned dandelion, picris, hyoſeris, 
wild lettuce, gum- ſuccory, hawk- 
weed, baſtard hawkweed, hypo- 
chœris, goat's beard, and molt ſpe- 
cies of lettuce: I ſay moſt ſpecies, 
becauſe the prickly ſpecies of that 
genus are of a very virulent and 
iſonvus nature. | 
LACTESCENTES. The name 
of a claſs in Moriſon's Method, 
conſiſting of plants with compound 
flowers, which abound with a white 
milky liquor. Such are the ſemi— 
floſculoſi of Tournefort, juſt men- 
tioned. Jide ſupra. 
LAMINA, a plate; the upper 
ſpreading part of a flower conſiſting 
of more than one petal. Vi de 
COROLLA, | 

LANA, wool ; a ſpecies of pu- 
beſcence, down or velvet, which 
ſerves, according to Linnæus, as 
a veil}, to ſcreen the leaves and 
branches which are covered with it, 
from the extremities of hear. 7 

The appearance in queſtion is 
very confpicuous in horehound, 
mullein, ſtachys, ſage and 1ron-wort 
ot canary, woolly thiſtle, and ſome 
others, 1 


LEGUMEN, a pod; a ſpecies 


prickly poppy, and the plants of 


——. 


Of the poiſonous lacteſcent plants; of ſeed veſſel, which has two valve ({f 


or external openings, incloſing a 


bloom or butterfly-ſhaped flowers, 


| 
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number of ſeeds that are faſtened 
along one ſuture only. 
circumitance, the ſecd - veſſel in 
queſtion differs from that termed by 
botaniſts Aliqua, in which the in. 
cloſed ſeeds are faſtened alternately 
to both the ſutures or joinings of 
the valves. Jide Silica. 
The ſeed-veſſel of all the pes. 


the diadelpbia of Linnæus, is of the 
pod kind. Such, for inſtance, is 
the ſeed veſſel of the pea, vetch, 
lupine and broom. Jide Papili- 
ONACEZ. 
 LEGUMINOSZ (from /:gumen, 
a pod). The name of a claſs in 
Moriſon, Hermannus, Boerhaave, 
Ray, and Royen, 


Syitiem. 


# 


ternal organized parts of vegeta- 
bles, the reader is referred to the 
article STRUCTURA VESETABILIS. 
LIGNUM, the wood. Vid 
STRUCTURA VEGETABILIS. 
LIGULATUS flos, (from /igula, 
a ſtrap or fillet) a ſpecies of com- 


pound flower, ſo termed by Lin- 
nexus; all the florets, or partial | 


flowers, of which are flat or tongue- 
ſhaped, and expanded towards the 
outer fide. 

Of this kind are dandelion, ſow- 
thiſtle, lettuce, ſuccory, nipple: 


| wort, hawkweed, goat's brard, 
ſcorzonera, 


In this laſt 


conſiſting of 
plants, whoſe ſeeds are incloſed in 
a legumen or pod. The term cor- 
reſponds to the papilionacei of Tour- 
nefort and Pontedera, and the da- 
gelphia of Linnæus in his Sexual 


LIBER, the inner bark or rind | 
of plants. For a particular deſcrip- 
tion of the bark, and the other in- 


ECD DEE os nee 
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ſcorzonera, picris and ſome others. 
Ihe flowers in queſtion correſpond 
to the /emifleſculoi of Tournefort; 
the lingulati of Pontedera; the pla- 
nipetali of Boerhaave and Ray; the 
(ichoracei and acanaceæ of Cæſalpi- 
nus; andthe Iackeſcentes of Moriſon. 


1 1 * 


Theſe plants generally abound 


vith a milky juice, which is of an 
innocent quality. 


LILIACEI, (from Jilium, a lilly) 


The name of the ninth claſs in 
Tournefort's Method, conſiſting of | CoroLta. 
plants, whoſe flowers reſemble thoſe |} 

of the lilly, being generally com- 
poſed of fix regular petals; ſome- 
times, however, of three, or even 
of one that is deeply divided into 
ſix parts. 


The ſeeds of the lih- 


aceous flowers are generally con- 


X tained within a capſule having 
three cells. —Aſphodel, lily-aſpho- 
del, hyacinth, grape - hyacinth, 


meadow ſaffron, bulbocodium, cro- 


cus, narciſſus, iris, corn- flag, aloe, 


Adam's needle, Indian flowering 
reed, ginger, blood flower, flower- 
of- a- day, ſpiderwort, lilly, ſquill, 
crown imperial, tulip, dog's tooth 
violet, ſuperb lilly, ſtar of Bethle- 
hem, aphyllanthes, leek, onion, 
garlick, amaryllis, ſnow-drop, and 
bermudiana, are the liliaceous flow- 
ers of Tournefort. 

LILIACEZ is likewiſe the name 


of an order in the former editions 


of Linnzus's Fragments of a Na- 
tural Method, conſiſting of only 
four genera: viz, the lilly, tulip, 
dog's-tooth violet, and crown im- 
perial; which, in the later editions, 
are arranged with ſeveral other 
genera, under an order diſtinguiſh 
ed, ſomewhat improperly, by the 


name of coronariæ. Hide Coro: 
NARIZE, 


L O 
LILIA. The name of the ſecond 
claſs in Royen's Natural Method, 
correſponding to the liliaceous 
flowers of Tournefort, and the coro- 
nariæ of I. innkußns. 

LIMB Us, the upper expanded 
part of a flower conſiſting of only 
one petal: oppoſed to the tube, 
which is the loweſt part. 

The limb is either bell: ſnap- 
ed, funnel- ſhaped, ſalver- ſhaped, 
wheel - ſhaped, or gaping. Yide 


LINGULATUS flos. Fide Li- 
GULATUS Pros. | ö 

LinGuLaT1, the name of a claſs 
in Pontedera's Syſtem, conſiſting of 
compound flowers, with flat tongue- 
ſhaped petals. It correſponds te the 
ſemi floſculeſi of Tourneſort, the pla- 
nipetalæ of Ray, and the compoſite. 
ligulati of Linnæus, and is exem- 
plified in dandelion and endive. — 
Vide SEM1FLOSCULOSI,' &c. 

LOCULAMENTA and LO- 
CULI, cells or pockets. The in- 
ternal divifions of a capſyle, or 


other dry ſeed-veſſel, ſo termed. 


Vide CAPSULA. | 
Theſe cells contain or incloſe the 
ſeeds, and are either one in num- 
ber, as in primroſe and gentian; 
two, as in hen-bane, tobacco and 
thorn-apple ; three, as in lilly, hy- 
acinth, aloe, and Adam's needle 
four, as in ſpindle-tree, penza and 
blæria; five, as in winter-green and 
rue; fix, as in aſarabacca and 
birtkwort; eight, as in a ſpecies of 
flax, called radiola; ten, as in moſt 
ſpecies of flax; many, as in water- 
lilly. 5 132 
The term Locvlus is alſo ſome. 
times uſed to expreſs the minute 


diviſions in ſome ſpecies of antheræ, 
which 
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which eontain the fire impalpable 
powder, ſuppoſed by the Sexualiſts 
to be the principal agent in the 
generation of plants. 

LOCUSTA, Ray's term for the 
huſky calix of the graſſes. Gluma 
is now ſubſtituted in its place. Vide 
GLUMA. 


Linnzan Genera. 
Adenanthera, 
Bauhinia, 
Cas alpi nas 
Caſſia, 

Ceratonia, 
Cercis, 


_ Gleditfia, 


— 2 
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Guilandina, 
Haeamatoxylon, 
Hymeuæa, 
Mimo/a, 
Parkin/enia. 
Poinciana, 


— — — 


Polygala, — 


pearance, ſo nearly reiembles the 


ers, that, to avoid repetitions, we 
ſhall only, in this place, mention 
the few circumſtances in which the 
two oiders differ. 

I. In all the plants of this order, 
except milk-wort, the filaments of 
the ſtamina are diſtinct, 

II. The flower is not ſhaped like 
a butter-fly, but is leſs irregular, 
and frequently conſiſts of but one 
= 4. . | 

The Leaves are either ſimple, 
as in judas-tree; or winged, as in 
| the greater number, 


This order, in its general ap- | 


pea-bloom or butterfly-ſhaped flow- | 


Braſiletto. 


which, in acacia and courbaril, dries 


L O 
tum, a colour uſed by Painters), 
The name of the thirty-third order 
in Linnæus's Fragments of a Na. 
tural Method, conſiſting of the ſol. 
lowing genera, many of which fur. 
niſh beautiful tinctures that are 
much uſed in dying. 


Engliſh Names, 


Baſtard flower fence. 
Mountain- ebony. 


Wild ſena. 

Carob- tree, or St. John's bread, 
Judas tree. 
Honey-locuſt, or 
| acacia. | 
Bonduc, or nickar-tree, 
Log wood. 

Locuſt tree or courbaril. 
Senſitive plant, acacia, &c. 


triple - thorned 


Barbadoes flower-fence, or Spaniſh 
carnation, 


Milkwort. 
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The Sees are generally marked 
with a Circular furrow on both ſur- 
faces. 

The plants of this natural order, 
like thoſe of the leguminous tribe, 
are generally mucilagivaus, From 
the 1nner bark of the greater num- 
ber exſudes, either naturally or by 
inciſion, a mucilaginous liquor, 


upon the plant, and becomes. a 
gummy ſubſtance, 

Braſiletto, or Braſil- wood, is much 
uſed by the dyers. The tree, from 
which it is cut, is very thick and 
large, and has long branches that 
bear a vaſt quantity of little roundiſh 

leaves, 


ed 
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leaves, of a fine ſhining green. 


The bark is reddiſh and thorny. 
| The heart of the wood only is uſed; 
it is ſaid to have the ſame virtue 
wich red ſanders, but is little uſed 
in medicine. Bofled in water with 
na little allum, Braſil-wood will 


frike a red dye into eggs that are 


boiled along with it; it is alſo uſed 
© for colouring althea roots to clean 
the teeth. The raſpings of Braſil- 
wood, infuſed in vinegar with a 
little gum arabick and allum, pro- 
duce a beautiful blood red tincture, 
” which ſerves either for ink, or for 


dying of ſkins, book-covers and the 
like, The ſame raſpings, infuſed 


in water, ſerve for dying of wool, 
Z which will not turn purple, nor 
= ealily ſuffer decay. 


The caſſia fiſtula tree, the fruit of 
which is an approved medicine, 
grows naturally in the Eaſt and 
Weſt Indies, as well as in Egypt, 
and ſeveral parts of Aſia. Its 
height, when full grown, often 
exceeds thirty or forty feet. The 
bark, eſpecially upon the trunk, 1s 
very much furrowed and cracked; 
the wood is white and ſoft; the tree 


generally branches pretty near the 


top, and bears ſeveral middle: ſized 
ſnarp- pointed green leaves. The 
flowers are produced in cluſters, 
and conſiſt each of five petals, 
which are of a yellow colour and 
agreeable ſmell, and are ſucceeded 
by blackiſh pods, from ten to 
twenty inches long, and about 
three quarters of an inch diameter, 


having a ſeam running the whole 


length on the one ſide; and another 
leſs viſible on the other. The ex- 
cellence of caſſia is generally eſti- 
mated by the length, thickneſs and 


weight of the pods which contain 


a. 
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The infide is divided into a great 
many cells, ſeparated fram each 
other, by thin brittle plates or par- 
titions covered with a black ſweet 
pulp; between theſe partitions art 
placed the ſeeds, which are ſmall, 
flat and ſmooth. The pulp is the 
part which is uſed in medicine. It 
gently looſens the belly, and ejects 
the excrements without occaſioning 
gripes. 

M. Labat relates that the caſſia 
pods uſed formerly to be preſerved 
as comfits, and ſent to Eur 
where they were adminiſtered as a 
gentle and agreeable purgative. 
The ponds ſo preſerved, were ga- 
thered when extremely tender, and 
about two or three inches only in 
length; ſo that pod, pulp aad all, 
were equally uſed, and equally 
eſteemed. The. flowers were pre- 
ſerved in like manner, and pre- 
ſcribed with ſucceſs in ſimilar diſ- 
orders. | | 

Caſſia fiſtula is thus prepared in 
Egypt. The pods are collected be- 
fore they are quite ripe, and car 
ried into a very cloſe room, in 
which has been previouſly prepared 
a bed of palm leaves and ſtraw, fix 
inches thick. On this they lay the 
pods in a heap ; the door is then 
cloſely ſhut ; and the next day they 
ſprinkle water on the heap, which 
is repeated the day following. In 
this manner they lie heaped for 
forty days, till they become black; 
others dig a hole in the ground to 
put them in; but this method is 
greatly-inferior to the former. 

It is to the Arabians we owe the 
knowledge of the medicine in queſ- 
tion; the Greeks and Romans be- 
ing entirely unacquainted with it. 
The Alexandrian caſſia is the beſt; 

what 
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what we principally uſe, however, 


is the American, on account of the 
ſcarcity of the former. The Brazil 
caſſia is aſtringent while green, 
but purges twice as ſtrongly as any 
Other kind when ripe. 'The chief 
excellence of caſba is, that it is a 
proper purge in all inflammatory 
Caſes, which cannot be affirmed of 
any other known cathartic. 

Sena of the ſhops is the leaf of 
the cafia ſera of Linnæus. The 
ſhrab which produces it, is about a 
foot high, and grows naturally in 
Egypt, and ſeveral parts of the 
Levant. The fineſt ſena is that 
from Alexandria, called by the 
Turks palte, which pays a conſi - 
derable tribute to the Grand Signor. 
This ſort bears narrow leaves, of a 
moderate ſize, lancet- ſhaped, yel- 


lowiſh, and of a ſtrong, ſweet, fra- 


grant ſmell. | 
The 'Tripoli ſena, which is 
reen, comes next in virtue to 
the Alexandrian, but is eaſily diſtin- 
guiſhed by its little ſmell. 

The leaf of the belt ſena,”” ſays 
Lemery, ** 1s the moſt famous and 
common purge againſt ſerous hu- 
mours and melancholy, which it 
diſcharges from the head, ſtomach, 
lungs, liver, ſpleen, womb and 
Joints. It gripes, however, ſome- 
times, by rcaſon of the ſharp 
humours from the body, that join 
with it, and upon which it acts. 
It is corrected with cinnamon, 
cloves, galangal and ginger.” 
The flowers of the Canadian 
ſpecies of judas tree, commonly 


called: red-bud tree, are frequently 


put into ſallads by the inhabitants 
of that country. The French too 
fometimes pickle them; but they 
have little flavour. | 


| the Red-Sea, near Mount Sinai; 


not far from Cairo. | 


| 
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The wood of the common judas; 
tree, called by the Portugueſe, che 
tree of love, 1s. very beautifully : 
veined with black and green, ang 
admits of an exceeding fine poli, 

The roots of moringa, a ſpeciez 1 
of bonduc, are ſcraped when young, Þ 
and uſed by the inhabitants of the 
iſland of Ceylon, and Malabar 
coaſt, where the tree naturally 
grows, as thoſe of horſe-raddih 
are in Europe, The wood dyes a 
beautiful blue colour. 

Logweod, or Campeachy-wood, 
grows naturally in the Bay of Cam-. 
peachy, at Honduras, and other 
parts of the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies. 
it 1s much elteemed among the 
dyers, and hatters, for the fine 
purple and black colours which it 
produces, Pomet and Lemery have 
confounded this tree, with that 
which produces the pimento or all. 


ſpice. The latter is the myrtus | 
pimento of Linnzus. Yide He- | © 
SPERIDE RB. 1 9 
The ſpecies of acacia which pro- 
duces gum arabic, frankincenſe, 1 


and the /uccus acacie, is the mimo/a | * 
nilotica of Linnæus, and not the mi- RK 1 
moſa ſenegal, as was long imagined. IF 
The gum is gathered in vat I 1 
quantities from the trees growing 
in Arabia Petræa, at the foot of 
Mount Sinai, whence they bring 
the frankincenſe, called by the 
dealers in drugs in Egypt, gum 
thus, from Thur or Thor, the name 
of a harbour in the North Bay of 


thereby diſtinguiſhing it from the 
gum-arabic, which is brought from 
Suez, another port of the Red-Sea, 


Beſides the different places from 
which theſe gums are * 
| | ifter 


= pieces, 
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dicker alſo in ſome other particulars. 
Frankincenſe is pellucid, of a white 
colour, brittle, and eaſily pulveriz- 
ed; gum- arabic is leſs pellucid, 
and of a brown or dirty yellow co- 
& lour. PEER 


Succus acaciz is an inſpiſſated 


juice, obtained by expreſſion from 
the pods of the ſame ſpecies of 
acacla, whlch produces the two 
valuable ſubſtances already men- 
| tioned. It is generally expreſſed 
before the fruit is ripe, and is 
black without, and reddiſh or yel- 


lowiſh within. 


Gum Senega or Senegal, is pro- 


duced from a tree which grows 
plentifully in ſeveral parts of Africa, 
particularly in Guinea and Negro- 
land, whence it is brought by the 
blacks, who carry it on their back, 
or on camels, in panniers made of 


palm leaves, to Senegal, and from 


& this laſt place it is tranſported to 
the ſeveral parts of Europe. 


It 18 
generally brought to us in large 


pieces; and, what is commonly 
& ſold for gum-arabic, is nothing elle 


than gum ſenega broken into ſmall 


The gum in queſtion is peQoral, 
moiſtening and refreſhing ; gives 


conſiſtence to the humours, when 


they become too ſerous ; cures 
rheums, and 1s reckoned ſpecific in 


| dyſentaries, the piles, and other 


+ hemorrhages, It is, however, prin- 


| cipally in the manufaRure of vari- 
ous ſtuffs, and of ſeveral dying 
materials, that a large quantity of 


it is conſumed, and its chief uſe | 
and excellence conſiſts. 


The Senſitive and Humble plants 
are arranged by Linnæus under the 
ſame genus with the acacias. Theſe 


{ are well known to poſſeſs a kind of 
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muſcular motion, by which the 
leaves and ſtalks are contracted and 
fall down, upon being flightly 
touched, or ſhaken with ſome de- 


gree of violence. 


The ſenſibility 


of theſe plants is lodged in the | 


young branches, in the common 
foot-italk of the winged leaves, and 
in the nerve or middle rib to which 
the lobes or leſſer leaves are attach- 
ed. Theſe different motions, which 
ſeem to be totally independent of 
each other, may be aptly enough 
compared, by analogy, - with the 
irritability of certain parts in ani- 
mals; : 133 41 t ; 
The ſenſitive plant has two kinds 
of motion; the one natural, oc- 
caſioned by the action of warm 
nouriſhing vapours ; the other arti- 
ficial, in conſequence of being 
touched or ſhaken. T1644? 
Mr. Duhamel having obſerved, 
about the fifteenth; of September, 
in moderate weather, the natural 
motion of a branch of ſenſitive 
plant, remarked, that at nine in the 
morning, it formed with the ſtem 
an angle of one hundred degrees; 
at noon, one hundred and twelve 
degrees; at three afternoon, it re- 
turned to one hundred; and after 
touching the branch, the angle was 
reduced to ninety. Three quarters 
of an hour after, it had mounted 
to one hundred and twelve; and, 
at eight at night, it deſcended 
again, without being touched, to 
NIBELY31 i 285 1 48 
The day after, in finer weather, 
the ſame branch, at eight in the 
morning, made an angle of one hun- 
dred and thirty- five degrees with the 
ſtem; after being touched, the 


| angle was diminiſhed to eighty; 
| an hour after, it roſe again to one 


hundred 


— 
— — 
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and ſometimes the lobes themſelves 


of a lobe, belonging to the laſt 
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Hundred: and thirty - five; being 
touched a ſecond time, it deſcended 
ain to eighty; an hour and a half 
ter, it had riſen to one hundred 
and: forty-five; and upon being 
touched a third time, deſcended to 
one hundred and thirty five, and 
remained in that poſition till five 
o*clock in the afternoon ; when be- | 
ing touched a fourth time, it fell 
to one hundred and ten. | 
With whatever body the ſenſitive 
plant- is touched or irritated, 1t is 
remarkable that the ſenſibility re- 
ſrdes particularly in the articulation 
or joining either of the branches 
of the common foot-ſtalk, or of the 
particular foot-ſtalk of each wing. 
The time which a branch requires 
to recover itſelf after being touch- 
ed, varies according to the vigour 
of the plant, the hour of the day, 
the ſeaſon of the year, or the heat 
and other eircumſtances of the at- 
moſphere. | 
The order in which the parts 
recover themſelves, varies in like 
manner: ſometimes it is the com 
mon foot: ſtalk-; ſometimes the rib 
to which>the- lobes are attached; 


—— ___— 
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are expanded, before the other | 
parts have made any attempt to be 
reinſtated in their former poſition. 
If, without ſhaking the other 
ſmaller leaves, we: cut off the half 


pair, at the extremity or ſummit of 
a wing, the leaf cut, and its an- 
tagoniſt, that: is to ſay, the firſt 
pair begin to approach each other; 
then the ſecond; and ſo on ſuc- 


ceſkvely, till all he leſſer leaves, or 


lobes of that wing, have collapſed 
in like manner. Frequently, after 
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of the other wings, which were not 
immediately affected by the ſtroke, 
ſhut; whiltt the ſtalk and its wing, 
beginning at the bottom, and pro. 
ceeding in order to the top, gradu- 
ally recover themſelves. 

If, inſtead of one of the leſſe 
extreme leaves, we cut off one be. 
longing to the pair that is next the 
foot. ſtalk, its antagoniſt ſhuts,' 23 
dorthe other pairs ſucceſſively, from 
the bottom to the top. 

If all the lobes of one ſide of a 
wing be cut off, the oppoſite lobes 
are not affected, but remain ex. 
panded, 

With ſome addreſs it is poſſible 
even to cut off a branch without 
e the leaves or making them 
all. 

The common foot-ſtalk of the 
winged leaves being. cut as far as 
three fourths of its diameter, all 
the parts which hang down col. 
lapſe, but quickly recover, without 
appearing to have ſuffered any con- 
ſiderable violence by the ſhock. 


— 


of the principal branches, to the 
depth of one half the diameter, the 
branches ſituated betwixt the ſec- 


of the lobes at the extremity, as 
was obſerved above. | 


Laſtly, a whole wing being cut 
off with precaution: near its inſer- 
tion into the common foot-ftalk, 
the other wings are not affected by 


it, and its own lobes do not ſhut. 
No motion, likewiſe, enſues from 
piercing the branch with a needle 


twelve or fifteen ſeconds, the lobes. 
22 1 i 


| or other ſharp initrument. 
W From 


An inciſion being made into one 


tion a»d the root will fall down: 
thoſe above the incifion remain as 
before, and the leſſer leaves con- 
tinue open; but this direction is 
ſoon deſtroyed, by cutting off one 
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From the preceding experiments, X. That the muſcular motion of 
| moſt of which l have myſelf made, | the ſenſitive plant is owing to a 
and from many others, which, for ſtrong contraction: each foot ſtalk 
brevity's ſake, I forbear to men- | leems to be terminated with a kind 
4 tion ; theſe inferences are clearly of Joint, on which the leaves turn 


to be deduced. 5 in all directions with ſurprifing fa- 
I. That when the plant is in its cility. 2 
greateſt vegetative force, its mo- Different from all the kinds of 


tions are greater and more ſenfibie. ſenſitive plantghitherto Known, is 
Il. That when the ſky is ſerene, | the dionæa muſcipula, or Venus's 
and the ſan bright during the | moule-trap, a plant which has juſt 
© whole day, the plant is more ſen- been diſcovered in the Swamps of 
© ſible in the morning than at noon. | North America, and is now in the 
III. That in the circumſtances in | poſſeſſion of that very eminent bo- 
. © which they are leſs ſenſible, the | taniſt Mr. James Gordon, nurfery-= 
leaves continue to fold and collapſe, | man at Mile-End, The plant is 

e | although the foot-ftalks, which | of very low growth and riſes with 
t trough age become ſtiff and woody, | a naked ſtalk; it is garniſhed at 
haue loſt their motion. the bottom with eight or nine fim- 
IVV. That a firoke, or an irrita- | ple leaves with winged foot-ſtalks; 


e non, produces a more forcible ef- Which proceed immediately from 
s | fe& than an incifion or even an en- | the root. In the figure and ſenſi- | 
1 FE tire ſetion. bility of theſe leaves, conſiſts the | 
. V. That a flight irritation only | oddity of the plant. Each leaf is | 
t ads upon the neighbouring parts, | almoit round, bur furniſhed, at its 
and extends its influence in propor- margin, with a ſet of long teeth, or 

tion to its force. feelers, not unlike the antennæ or 
e VI, That any given irritation | horns of many inſets. This leaf; 
e acts more ſtrongly upon ſome parts | as | ſaid, runs out into a foot-ftallk, 
e || than on others. N which is not of equal breadth 
VII. That whatever can produce | throughout, but enlarges towards 
any effect upon the organs of ani- | the top. Upon touching the leaves 
5 mals, acts upon the ſenſitive; as a | in cold weather, no ſenſible con- 
j- | [7 ſtroke, exceſs of heat or cold, the | traction enſues; in warm weather, 
is ſteam of boiling water, that of ſul- | and particularly at noon, it is very 
e | IT phur and volatile ſpirits, &c. ſtrong. But what is moſt remark- 
s VIII. That plunging it in water, | able of this plant is, its rare way of 

or lodging it in the exhaulted re- | deſtroying flies and other inſects 
t ceiver of an air-pump, ſeem to have | which approach it. A fly no ſooner 
1. no other effect than that of dimi- touches the upper ſurface of the 
c, niſhing its vigour. | leaf, than the two lobes approach, 
IX. That there appears to be no | and cruſh the inſects to death; the 
t. more intimate a communication be- | teeth or feelers at the margin, no 
m twixt the oppoſite lobes of a wing- | doubt, contributing to halen that 
le ed or pinnated leaf, than betwixt | event. I have, myſelf, frequently; 


5 the other parts of the plant. with wonder, ſeen this experiment 
; | | ſucceed. 
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ſucceed. No accurate trials have 

et been made with reſpe& to the 
intenſity of the contraction at dif- 
ferent times, and the difference of 
aptitude or diſpoſition in the plant 
to recover its former direction. 

To conclude; the cauſe of this 
and the other motions of plants is 
merely external. The motions 
themſelves, therefore, are not 
ſpontaneous, as in perfect animals, 
which have that cauſe dependant 
on their choice and will. How 
many imperfect animals, however, 
are there, ſuch as thoſe in animal 
and vegetable infuſions, the polipes 
and animalcules in ſeed, whoſe cer- 
tain motions, like thoſe of the plants 
in queſtion, are ſolely to be attribut- 
ed'to heat, light, and other external 
cauſes? and again, how many, as the 
gall- inſects, the oyſter, and other 
ſhell-fiſh, have not a motion ſo 
Firn nor rapid as that of 

enus's mouſe-trap and the ſenſi- 
tive plant! 

The negroes in Senegal call a 
large ſpecies of ſenſitive plant, 
which grows in that country, 
puerackiio; that is, good - morrow; 
3 ſay they, when you touch 
it, or draw near to ſpeak to it, 
the plant immediately inclines its 
leaves, to wiſh you, as it were, a 
good morrow, and to ſhew that it 
is ſenſible of the politeneſs done it. 
In the ſame country, is produced a 
ſmall ſenſitive plant, that is ram- 


— 


blood. 
LURID E. The name of the 
twenty-eight order in Linnzus's 7 
Fragments of a Natural Method, 
conſiſting of plants, whoſe pale and 
ominous appearance ſeems to indi- 
cate ſomething baleful and noxious Þ 


| 
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pant, not ſpinous, and which Mr. 
Adanſon affirms to be infinite] 


more delicate and ſenſible than all ; 


the other ſpecies, 
A lye-water, made from the aſhes 


of the roots of baſtard flower-fence, 
or Spaniſh carnation, is reckoned ! 
proper for bringing down the cata. Þ 
The flowers, bruiſed and 
ſteeped in breaſt-milk, are a gentle 5 
anodyne; for which purpoſe they 
are often given, in the Weſt Indies, 
to quiet very young children. The 
leaves of this plant are uſed inſtead | 
in Barbadoes and the 
Leeward iſlands ; and in Jamaica it 


menia. 


of {ena 


is called ſena. 


The root of polygala ſenega, or 
ſenega rattle-ſaake root, confills of 
many jointed fleſhy tubercles or 
knobs, and has been long uſed by | 
the Seneka Indians, both outwardly Z 
and inwardly, as an infallible re. 
medy for the bite of that pernicious 


animal, the rattle-ſnake. The in- 
habitants of Virginia have, of late 


years, uſed the ſame plant with | 
conſiderable ſucceſs in many di. 
proceeding from thick fizy } 


orders 


in their nature and quality. 


Lift of :he Genera contained in this Order, 


Linnæan Genera. 


At ropa » 


Rrowaliia. 


— Sa 
— — 


- 


Guinea pepper, 


Engliſh Names. 
Deadly night- ſhade. 
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Cateſlcs, 1 


hy 
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ao, Þ 


EC ateſbæa, 


| Celſia. 

Datura, — e_—_— 
Digitalis, —ĩ—j— „ 
= Ellifia, | | 
Bean, — — 
[: Lycium, — A 
Micotiana, — —— 
Pedalium. 

= Phy/alis, — — 
Seſamum, nn—_ — —— 
* Solanum, — 3 
Strychnus. 


= Perbaſcum, 


cus and perennial. 


: cylindric, 


LY 


Linnzan Genera, 


| Habit and Structure of the Plants 


of this Order. 


Moſt of theſe plants are herbace- 
Many of them 
are of the maſqued tribe of flowers, 


& ſuch as fox-glove, pedalium, oily 


purging grain, celſia, and browallia; 


others reſemble theſe in their gene- 


ral appearance, but differ from them 


= eſſentially in the equality of their 
2 itamina. FEY 


The Roots are generally branch- 


ed, ſometimes tuberous. 


The STEMs and BRANCHES are 


* 


The Leaves are generally ſimple 


and placed alternate. In browallia 
and pedalium, the lower leaves are 
oppoſite, the upper alternate. Lilly 
thorn and ſtrychnus have all their 
leaves placed oppoſite. 

The Frowns are hermaphrodite. 
They proceed either ſingly, or in 


| Box-thorn. 
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Engliſh Names. 
Lilly. thorn. 
Baſtard- jaſmine. 
Thorn- apple. 
Fox- glove. 
Henbane. 
Tobacco. 
Alkekengi or winter- cherry. 
Olly purging grain. 
Night- ſhade, potatoe, &c. 


Mullein. 


ſpecies of box-thorn, they terminate 
the branches. | 
The CALix is generally of one 


piece, deeply divided into five 


parts. 

The Corolla conſiſts of one 
petal, which is either bell, funnel, 
or wheel-ſhaped. 

The STawina are four or five in 
number; and thoſe either of equal 
lengths, as in the greater number; 


| or unequal, as in fox- glove, peda- 


lium, only purging grain, celſia, 


and browallia, where two of the 


ſtamina are long and two ſhort. 
The SkED-BZup is placed above 
the receptacle of the flower. The 
ſtyle is ſingle, and is terminated by 
a ſummit, which is hemiſpherical, 
and frequently channelled or fur- 
rowed. 17 | 
The Seep-vesseL in ſuch as 
have equal ſtamina, is a berry ; in 
the reſt, it is generally a capſulz. 


© cluſters, from the angle formed by 


the leaves and branches. In ſome | frequently kidney-haped. 
| | | 3 | 


The Sgros are numerous, and 


Theſe 


. — — —— — ͤcw a dead 
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Theſe plants in general have an | 


zaſipid taſte, and a nauſeous, dil- 
agreeable ſmell, . 
The greater part, particularly 
the fruits of deadly night-ſhade 
and thorn-apple, taken internally, 
though in very ſmall quantity, 
prove mortal: they cauſe a ſtupor, 
delirium and convulſions. Theſe 
fatal effects will be in a great mea- 
fure prevented by the ſpeedy and 
copious uſe of emetics; but more 
certainly {till by that of acids, ſuch 
as vinegar, or the juice of lemons 
adminiſtered in great abundance. 
Alkekengi berries are diuretic. 
The external application of theſe 
plants 1s more certain, and more 


deſerving of recommendation than | 


their internal uſe. The freſh leaves 
of deadly night-ſhade applied to 
Hard tumours and ſchirrous ſwellings 
on the breaſt, are a certain remedy. 

The ladies in Italy make uſe of 
the diſtilled water of this plant for 
beautifying their ſkin, whence the 
name belladonna, by which it 1s 
generally known among botaniſts. 
The painters in miniature prepare 
a very beautiful green colour from 
the macerated fruit. | 

Guinea-pepper grows naturally 
in both the Indies. It is raiſed 
from ſeed in America, Spain, Por- 
tugal, Languedoc, Provence, and 
even in our gardens, In all the 
Caribbee iſlands, the inhabitants 
uſe the pods in ſauces ; as do like- 
wiſe the Negroes, who are very 
fond of them; whence this genus 
of plants had the appellation of 
Negroe and Cuinea-pepper; by the 
former of which names it is ge- 
nerally known all over the Weſt 
Indies. The fecds are intolerably 
acrid, 


i. 
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An ointment, made of the flowers 
of purple fox-glove, and May-but. 


ter, is much commended by ſome 


phyſicians for ſerophulous ulcers, 
matter. Taken internally, it is x 


is, therefore, only to be adminiſter. 


fits. 
| ed an excellent vulnerary. 


is excellent for the piles. 
The leaves of henbane are emol- 


of hot rheum, Uſed internally, 


—< 


frequently hung about childrens 
necks, being cut to pieces, and 


hemorrhage, 


car, 
Green tobacco 


which run much, and are full of Þ 
violent purgative and emetic; and 


ed to robuſt conſtitutions. The 
country people in England fre. 
quently ufe a decoction of it wih 
polypody of the oak, in epileptie 
In Italy, fox-glove is eſteem. | 


Thorn-apple is uſed externally is 
burnings, and in inflammations, Of Þ 
its juice is made an ointment which 


lent, cooling and anodyne, gocd | 
for inflammations, and defluctions 


they are a ſtrong poiſon. The roots | 
are accounted narcotic, and but 
rarely uſed inwardly ; they are 
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ſtrung like beads, to prevent fits, | 
and cauſe an eaſy breeding of teeth. 
The ſeed, made into an eleCQuary, | 
with conſerve of roſes, and white 
poppy ſeeds, is commended by Mr. 
Boyle and Hzlideus, againſt ſpit- x 
ting of blood, as well as any other? 
A fumigation of the 
ſeeds is ſaid to give eaſe in the 
tooth- ach. 'The juice of henbane, 
or the oil made by infuſion wick 
its ſeeds, is ſpecific in pains of the 


pounded, and þ 


mixed with unſlacked lime, is fre- 
quently uſed by the inhabitants of | 
the Weſt-Indies for poiſoning waters Þ 
abounding with cray-fiſh, which, F 


by that means, are eaſily taken. 
* ans, 6 dl The 


—_— — 


| firoyed at the roots, by a grub or 
© likewiſe often deſtroyed by a ſmall 


mon night · ſnade are uſed external- 


ly for inflammations and hot 
ſwellings; as alſo for burns and 


ſcalds. 


4 mara of Linnæus, is commended 
for the dropſy, jaundice, and king's 
evil. In Weſtmoreland they ſcrape 
the bark off the ſtalks, and boil 


filed the mad-apple, or apple of 


LO 
The plant is very liable to be de- 


large worm, called by the Weſt- 
Indians, kitiſonia; the leaves are 


reen worm of the eruca kind, 
The leaves and berries of com- | 


Bitter-ſweet, the ſolauum. dulca- 


about an ounce of them in ale, 
which they give to women in child- 
bed, to help the ſwelling of their 
breaſts. A decoction of the ſeeds of 
this plant, is ſaid to be ſerviceable 
in venereal complaints. — The fruit 
of ſolanum melongena, ſometimes 
called the egg: plant, is frequently 


Sodom. This poiſonous fruit 1s 
frequently attacked in the eaſtern 
countries by an inſet, which turns 
all the inſide into duſt, and leaves 
the ſkin only entire, and of a very 
beautiful colour. 

The flowers of mullein are uſed 
externally in inflammatory ſwell- 
ings. An infufion of them is pre- 
ſcribed internally in dyſenteries and 
cholics, occaſioned by ſharp acid 
humours. The leaves are account- 
ed pectoral, good for coughs, ſpit- 
ting of blood, and other diſorders 
of the breaſt. Outwardly they are 
uſed like the flowers in fomenta- 
tions or fumigations. They are 
reckoned a ſpecific againſt the 
piles. 


LUXURIANS Fo, a luxuriant 
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whoſe parts are increaſed in num- 
ber, to the diminution or entire ex- 
cluſion of others. 5 

The parts that are augmented or 
multiplied in luxuriant flowers, are 
the flower-cup and petals, which 
Linnzus conſiders as the teguments 
or covers of the flower; the parts 
that are diminiſhed or entirely ex- 
cluded, are the ſtamina or chives, 
which the ſame author denominates 
the male organs of generation. 
Luxuriance in flowers is capable 
of the three following varieties. 

I. A flower is ſaid to be Mur- 
TIPLIED, (los multiplicatus) when 
the increaſe of the petals is not ſuch 
as to exclude all the ſtamina: in 
this ſenſe, flowers are properly ſaid 
to be double, triple, or quadruple, 
according to the number of multi- 
plications of the petals. A 

II. A flower is ſaid to be Furt, 
(los plenus) when, by the multipli- 
cation of the petals, all the ſtamina 
are excluded. Such are moſt of 
the double flowers that engage the 
attention of floriſts, | 

III. A flower is ſaid to be pro- 
lific, ¶ Hoc prolifer } which produces 
flowers, and ſometimes leaves from 
its center. 

For a particular deſcription of 
each of theſe kinds of luxurianee 
in flowers, the reader 1s referred to 
the articles MUuLTIiPLIiCaTUs flos, 
PLEN Us flos, and PROLIFER os. 

Many natural orders of plants do 
not in any circumſtances produce 
luxuriant flowers. Of this Kind are 


the maſqued flowers of Tournefort, 
excepting calve's ſnout ; the rough 
leaved, umbelliferous, ſtarry plants, 
and ſnch as flower at the joints of 
Ray: ſome umbelliferous flowers, 


or double flower; a flower, ſome of 


| however, are prolific. 
R 2 


Vide fupra. 
The 


— 
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The pea- bloom, or butterfly- 
ſhaped flowers, are rarely rendered 
double; ſome inſtances, however, 
of luxuriance, are obſerved in a 
ſpecies of ladies finger, coronilla, 
and broom. | 

All luxuriant flowers are vege- 
table monſters. Such as are per- 
fealy full, by which I mean the 
greateſt degree of luxuriance, can- 
not be propagated by ſeeds; be- 
Cauſe theſe, for want of impreg 
nation, can never ripen. Full flow- 
ers, therefore, are very properly de- 
nominated by Linnæus, eunuchs. 
This higheſt degree of luxuriance is 
very common in carnation, lychnis, 
anemone, ſtock, Indian creſs, roſe, 
marſh marigold, ranunculus, violet, 
peony, and narciſſus. | 

Flowers which do not exclude all 
the ſtamina, perfect their ſeeds, 


Of this kind are poppy, fennel- 


flower, campanula, and ſome others. 

Some flowers, as thoſe of the 
water-lilly, ig-marigold, and cactus, 
have many rows or ſeries of petals, 
without the number of ſtamina be- 
ing in the leaſt diminiſhed, Such 
flowers are by no means to be reck- 
oned luxuriant, in the ſlighteſt de- 
gree, | 


'Laxuriance in flowers is gene- 


rally owing to luxuriance or exceſs 


of nouriſhment. | 


M. 


. 


MAS Planta, a male plant; a 


plant which upon the ſame root 


produces male flowers only. Jide 


infra. 

MASCULUS Flos, a male flow. 
er; a flower which contains the ſta- 
mina, reckoned by the ſexualiſts the 


nefort's artificial fcale, the follow- | 


M E 


male organ of generation, but not el 


the /igma or female organ, | Io 
All the plants of the claſs dic:ia 
of Linnzus, have male and female m 


flowers upon different roots : thoſe 
of the claſs moncecia, bear flowery 
of different ſexes on the ſame root. 
The plants, therefore, of the for- 
mer, are only male or female : thoſe 
of the latter, are androgynous; that 
is, contain a mixture of both male 
and female flowers. 


MEDULLA, the pith. e * 


STRUCTURA Pegetabilis, 7 h 
MEJOSTEMONES, from wi, 
leſs; and ſtamen: the name of a | © 


claſs in Haller's Natural Method; f 
conſiſting of plants, the number of 

whoſe ſtamina or male organs is leſ | © 
than that of the petals or divifionz | 
of the corolla. The term is exem- 


plified in ſpeedwell. E, 
| MENSURA, meaſure; in de- 
ſcribing the parts of plants, Tourne- s 
fort introduced a geometrical ſcale, * 
which many of his followers have 0 
retained. They meaſured every part 
of the plant; and the eſſence of the : 
deſcription conſiſted in an accurate ; 


menſuration of the whole. 

As the parts of plants, however, 
are liable to variation in no cir- 
cumſtance ſo much as that of di- 
menſion, Linnæus very rarely ad- 
mits any other menſuration than 
that ariſing from the reſpective 
length and breadth of the parts 
compared together. In caſes that 
require actual menſuration, the ſame 
author recommends, in lieu of Tour- 


ing natural ſcale of the human body, 

which he thinks 1s much more con- 
venient, and equally accurate. 

The ſcale in queſtion conſiſts of 
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eleven degrees, which are as fol- 
* A hair's-breadth, or the dia- 
of a hair, capillus. 33 
: Tx line, 8 the breadth of 
te creſcent or white appearance at 
= the root of the finger, (not thumb) 
” meaſured from the ſkin towards the 
body of the nail; a line is equal to 
twelve hair-breadths, and is the 
” twelfth part of a Pariſian inch. 
III. A nail, anguis, the length of 
2 finger- nail equal to fix lines, or 
half a Pariſian inch. 
IV. A thumb, pollex, the length 
of the firſt or outermoſt joint of the 
thumb ;—equal to a Pariſian inch. 
V. A palm, palmus, the breadth 
of the palm, excluſive of the thumb; 
—equal to three Pariſian inches. 
VI. A ſpan, /pithama, the diſt- 
& ance between the extremity of the 
thumb, and that of the firit finger, 
when extended; — equal to ſeven Pa- 
| Tifian inches. 
VII. A great ſpan, dodrans, the 
{ diſtance between the extremity of 
the thumb, and that of the little 


finger, when extended ;—equal to 


nine inches, 
VIII. A foot, pes, meaſuring from 


the elbow to the baſis of the thumb; 
2 —equal to twelve Pariſian inches. 


IX. A cubit, cabitus, from the 


dle finger ;——equa] to ſeventeen 
inches. 
X. An arm-length, brachium, 


equal to 


= elbow to the extremity of the mid- 


from the arm-pit to the extremity. 
uf the middle finger; 
FT twenty-four Pariſian inches, or two 
feet. | g 
= XL. A fathom, orgya, the mea- 
ſore of the human ſtature; the diſt- 
22 ance between. the extremities of the 
two middle fingers, when the arms 
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are extended; — equal, where great - 


eſt, to ſix feet. 

METEORICI. Vide VIGdIL I. 

METHOD US, a mode of ar- 
rangement from certain agreements 
or circumſtances of reſemblance; a 
method. : 

Botaniſts have diſtinguiſhed two 
kinds of methods in arranging ve- 
2etables ; the natural and the arti- 
nes, 

A natural method is that, which, 
in its diſtribution, retains all the 
natural claſſes; that 1s, ſuch into 
which no plants enter that are not 
connected by numerous relations; 
or that can be disjoined without do- 
ing a manifeſt violence to nature. 

An artificial method is that whoſe 
claſſes are not natural, becauſe they 
collect together ſeveral genera of 
plants which are not connected by 
numerous relations; although they 
agree in the characteriſtick mark or 
marks, aſſigned to that particular 
claſs or aflemblage to which they 
o 


An artificial method is eaſier than 


the natural, as in the latter it is 
Nature, in the former the writer, 
who preſcribes to plants the rules 
and order to be obſerved in their 
diſtribution. Hence, likewiſe, as 
Nature is ever uniform, and the 
ſame, there can be only one na- 
tural method: whereas artificial 
methods may he multiplied almoſt 


- ad infinitum, according to the ſe- 


veral different relations under which 
bodies are viewed. 

To form a jult and preciſe idea 
of the nature and utility of vege- 
table arrangement, whereby a pro- 
per eſtimate can only be made of the 
merits and defetts of particular ſy- 
lems, we muit look backward, and 
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trace method and arrangement from | 
6 its firſt and fimpleit rudiments in 

| botanical writings, to its more per- 

| fect ſtate, under Cæſalpinus, and 

his ſucceſſors. | 


Although it may be preſumed 


IS. 
recourſe to diviſions determined by y 21 
accurate and diſtin& characters. 

The neceſſity of diviſions become, th 
ſtill ſtronger, if we extend our views ! 
and, not ſatisfied with the few me. 
dicinal plants which our own coun. © {c 
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that every plant poſſeſſes virtues 
which are proper to it, we have not 
been able to aſcertain them with 
any degree of preciſion, unleſs in 
ſeven or eight hundred ſpecies, one 
half of which are only uſed in me- 
dicine. | 

If then, in order to be an expert 
botaniſt, it were ſufiicient to know 
this limited number of plants, by 
their names and their virtues; in— 
fſpection, repeated examination, and 
compariſon, would, perhaps, be the 
only neceſſary means for attaining 
ſuch knowledge. A botaniſt would 
acquire information in the ſame 
manner as a traveller does of the 
countries through which he paſſes, 
or as a labourer learns to diſtinguiſh 
the few plants which come under 
his obſervation. It would be ſu- 
perfluous to have recourſe to other 
means. 
But, even with the proviſo we 
have mentioned, ſuch a method 
would have its inconveniencies. It 
would be tedious, irkſome, and 
always uncertain. The reſemblance 
of ſeveral uſeful and wholeſome 
Plants, with ſuch as are noxious 
and uſeleſs; the impoſſibility of 
diſtinguiſhing ſuch ſimilar plants, 
without a diſtin& idea of each; the 
external agreements of ſeveral ſpe- 
cies, whole properties are eſſentially 
different; the great danger of com- 
mitting miſtakes; and the ill con- 
ſequer ces of ſuch miſtakes: theſe, 
and other circumſtances, concurred 


to ivggen the neceſſity of having 


try affords, embrace the whole of © t 
vegetable nature. Here memory 
muſt unavoidably ſink under the 
mighty load, if obſervation, reaſon. 
ing, and method, did not bring it 
timely aſſiſtance. c 

By obſervation, we diſtinguiſh the 
external marks or characters which 
are obvious in the appearance of na- 
tural bodies: by reaſoning, we fix | 
or determine the relations which 
ſubſiſt betwixt them: and by me- 
thod, we collect, under one head, 
ſimilar bodies; and ſeparate ſuch 
as differ. Hence ariſe diviſions and 
ſubdiviſions, which the mind ſeizes 
with avidity, and retains ever after, 
Thus it is, that the ſtudy of i 
plants, which at firſt ſeems, and for 
a long time actually was, a ſimple 
nomenclature, becomes a ſcience; 
and this ſcience is called botany, 
Agreeable to this idea, Boerhaave 
defines botany to be a part of na- 
tural knowledge, by means of |? 
which, plants are moſt certainly þ= 
and eaſily known, and engraved on 
the memory, E 
It was not, however, till after 
many ages, and much obſervation, 
that botany began to be conſidered 
in this philoſophical view: thougn 
diviſions of a certain kind have a- 
ways been admitted, in order to 
facilitate the knowledge of plants. 
Thus, vegetables have been ſuc- 
ceſſively diſtinguiſhed from the place 
of growth, into aquatic, marine, 
wild, and domeſtic; from the time 
of flowering, into ſpring, ſummer, 
: au- 
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zutumnal, and winter plants; ſome- 


times too, leſs philoſophically ſtill, 


they have been arranged by the 


F 

names of the authors who firſt diſ- 
covered or deſcribed them; and not 
ſeldom, according to the letters of 
the alphabet. 


Theophraſtas, the ſcholar of A- 


= riſtotle, arranges plants, from their 
= qualities and uſes, into eſculent 


rains, ſucculent and pot-herbs; 
Hiolcorides, into aromatic, alimen- 
tary, medicinal and vinous plants. 

Theſe philoſophers, ſtudious to 
render botany uſeful, were ignorant 
of the means to facilitate its know- 
jedge. Their vague and uncertain 
diviſions, can, at beſt, aſſiſt his me- 
mory, who already knows the plants 
they deſcribe ; but will never con- 
duct to the knowledge of them. 
They ſuppoſe every thing—they 
teach nothing. 
The ſame may be affirmed of al] 


the diviſions or methods founded 


ſolely on the qualities or medicinal 
virtues of plants. Theſe methods, 
generally adopted by phyſicians, 
with a view to confine the ſcience 
to 1ts true objects, have always the 
contrary, effect, by confounding 
things which ought to be diſtin- 
guiſhed. 

Three reaſons, according to M. 
Adanſon, concur to render every 
ſuch method uncertain and dan- 
gerous. | 

I. The ſame plant has often ſe- 
veral different virtues. | 

II. The different parts of a plant 
have often different, and even op- 


poſite virtues; ſo that, according to 


the rules of ſtrict arrangement, the 
root ſhould be placed in one di- 
viſion, the flower in another, and 


tae leaf in a third, Thus in buck- 


| 


won 
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thorn, and diſtaff- tree, the leaves are 
aſtringent; the fruits pargative. In 
rhubarb, monk's rhubarb, and com- 
mon knot-graſs, the roots are pur- 


gative, the leaves and ſeeds bind- 


ing. | 
fil. Several plants, characterized 
by a particular virtue, poſſeſs it to 
ſuch a degree of ftrength or weak- 
neſs, that we may reaſonably expect 


very different effects from this dif- 


ference of intenſity in the ſame qua- 


lity. Thus in the natural family of 


lip flowers, the aromatic virtue 
which is common to the whole tribe 
or order, is poſſeſſed in the higheſt 
degree by roſemary, ſage, mint, 
marjoram, baulm, and hyſſop; in 
a leſs degree, by germander, and 


ſelf-heal: and becomes almoſt in- 


ſenfible in ſage tree and baſe hore- 
hound. It is the ſame with other 
qualities; tinctures, for example. 
Thus the roots of molt of the pea- 
bloom tribe, and ftarry plants, 
(fellate) afford a dye or tincture, 
which is more or leſs lively; in the 
ſame manner, a coloured juice, 
which is more or leſs vivid, is pro- 
cured from the leaves and flowers of 
that numerous tribe of plants called 
compound. The knowledge of this 
common quality, however, is ſo far 
uſeful, that on the diſcovery of 2 
new plant in any particular family, 
we are led by analogy to explore 
thoſe properties in it which are 
known to be poſſeſſed by the family 
to which it belongs. It was on this 
principle that M. Adanſon drew 
from a ſpecies of indigo at Senegal, 
which had eſcaped obſervation, a 
fecula of an azure blue colour, dif- 
ferent from that of America, and 
perhaps ſuperior in beauty. 

From thefe obſervations, which 
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are furniſhed by experience, it fol- 
lows as a corollary, that the pri au- 
ctpal or prime virtue of any plant 
is that which is found to be poſ- 
ſeſſed in common by all the plants 
of the family to which it belongs; 
and that, although the virtue in 
queſtion ſhould not be moſt predo- 
minant in a particular ſpecies. It 
is for this reaſon that the family of 
the purſlanes may be regarded, in a 


particular manner, as cordial; for 


although many of that tribe are 
likewiſe aſtringent, yet the former 
is the prevailing or general virtue. 
For the ſame reaſon, the family of 
the jujubes are reckoned antive- 
nereal; although the leaves are 
aſtringent; the wood, ſudorifick ; 
the bark, flowers, and fruits, pur- 
gative, 

Upon the whole, diviſions drawn 
from the virtues of plants, far from 
enlightening botany, plunge it anew 
into a chaos of confuſion and igno- 
rance. 
the materia medica, where plants are 
diſtinguiſhed by their ſenſible qua- 
lities, into bitter, acid, ſalt, ſweet, 
and acrid; and by their virtues, 
into purgative, aperient, ſudorific, 
hepatic, &c. But this is not bo- 
tany ; *tis the materia medica: the 
one conducts to the knowledge of 
plants; the other indicates their 


. uſe: the firſt ought, conſequently, 


to precede and direct the ſecond ; 
but cannot itſelf be enlightened, 
without div iſions founded upon ſigns 
more determinate in their nature, 
more conſtant, and ſenſible to the 
eyes of the obſerver, 

In. the progreſs of the ſcience, 
botaniſts have endeavoured to diſtin- 
guith theſe ſigns, to fix their cha- 


raters, and aſcertain their rela- 


We allow them their uſe in 


| tions. The moſt apparent would adva 
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doubtleſs, firſt attract regard; ſu e 
are the ſize and duration of plants; 
circumſtances from whence aroſe 
the firſt diſtinction of vegetable 
into herbs and trees: that is, into 
plants of a tender ſucculent nature, 
which loſe their ſtems during the 
inter; and into ſuch as are of a 
ſolid conſiſtence, woody, and whoſe 
ſtems: ſubſiſt during the winter. See 
ARBOR, where this diſtinction, ag 
likewife that of ſhrubs and under 
ſhrubs 1s particularly diſcuſſed, 
Ancient, however, as this di- 
ſtinction is, and numerous as are the 
authors who have adopted it, it can 
be of very little aſſiſtance alone in 
determining plants with preciſion ; 
as we muſt wait at leaſt a full year 
to be aſcertained of the duration of 
a particular plant. Some annuals, 
too, have a woody ſort of fem, 
which may cauſe them to be mi- 
ſtaken for ſhrubs; nay more, ſome 
plants, which in a warm climate are 
ſhrubby, become herbaceous, and 
even annual, when removed into a 
cold one; as the ricinus or palna 
chriſti. 75 
The ſame inſufficiency to ſerve as 
fourdations of a method, will be 
found in the roots, and ſtill more 
in all the variable qualities of vege- 
tables, ſuch as taſte, colour, and 
ſmell, which are modified in a thou- 
ſand different ſhapes, by culture and 
climate. | | 
The leaves being earlier, more 
apparent, more common, and more 
permanent than the flowers, ſooner 
engaged attention: but in propor— 
tion as botany made advances, the 


che 
plan 
aiffe 


uncertainty of characteriſtic marks 


drawn from the leaves, manifeſtly 
appeared. In the courſe of theſe 
ad vances, 
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advances, it has been found that the 
leaves vary in their forms, even on 
the ſame individual; that the ſame 
plant, under a different climate, with 
different management, or ſown at 
different ſeaſons, ſhall be covered 


= >. 
with leaves which have not the 


ſmalleſt reſemblance to each other; 
that plants, otherwiſe extremely ſi- 


Sy 
2-2 
N 

1 
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milar in their appearance, have 
leaves abſolutely diſſimilar; and that 


others, whoſe figure, qualities, and 


ly markably fimilar in their leaves, 
that confuſion muſt be unavoidable, 
if the characters of the leaves are 
made the foundation of primary di- 
viſions. Thus a ſpecies of veronica 
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germander; which, in like manner, 
bears choſe of the oak. | 

= Notwithſtanding theſe diſcourag- 
© ing circumſtances, a ſyſtem of plants 
founded upon the leaves, has been 
E attempted by two ingenious mo- 
derns, both Frenchmen ; Mr. Sau- 
vage, in a work entitled, Methode 
pour connritre les Plantes par les Feu- 
illes; and Mr. Duhamel du Monceau, 
in his Trait des Arbres. I heſe gen- 
tlemen do not, however, mean to 
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fx preciſe characters from the leaves; 


their ſole intention is to preſent us 


with new relations, and thereby fa- 


= ciliate the diſtinctions which they 
= ſuppoſe determined by means more 
[= certain and methodical. They have 
even ſet out with declaring the in- 


2 ſufficiency of the leaves for this pur- 
poſe. 


Methods having hitherto been at- 
= tempted to be erected without ſuc- 
ceſs, occafioned by the inſufficiency 
of the leading characters, men had 
recourſe to ſuch as were more ſolid, 
more conſtant, and more general. 


habit, differ eſſentially, are ſo re- 


or ſpeedwell bears the leaves of the 
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Theſe were named natural cha- 
racters, and are drawn from the ha- 
bit, or general appearance of the 
plant; and from the combination of 
the moſt eſſential parts of vege- 
tation; the flower, fruit, ſeed, diſ- 
poſition of the ſtem, and branches, 
&c. All the accidents of each of 
theſe parts, viewed and compared 
together, led to natural and des 
terminate diviſions. 6 
Theſe diviſions, founded upon 
numerous, permanent, and ſenſible 
relations, are called natural orders, 
or natural families. Such are the 
graſſes; the croſs-ſhaped, umbelli- 
terous, lihaceous, pea-bloom, and 
lip flowers. Each plant in every 
one of theſe natural families, col- 
lects ſenſible characters, which are 
eſſentially the ſame in all the plants 
of that family to which it belongs. 
The families alluded to, ſeem to 

| have been truly diſtinguiſhed by 
nature: and botaniſts have ſuc- 
ceſſively determined a great numb r 
of them, If they had been able io 


ſpecies of known plants, they wor Id 
have diſcovered a natural methe d, 
the great deſderatum in botany, nd 
which has in vain engaged the at- 
tention and reſearches of every na- 
turaliſt ſince the origin of the 
ſcience. | x T A 

Such a natural method would be 
a kind of table, exhibiting the gra- 
dual progreſſion which nature has 
obſerved in the formation of vege- 
tables, as in that of all other beings. 
Many of the intermediate ſteps of 
this progreſſion; ſeveral links in 
the great chain, are not known. A 
great number of plants cannot find 
a place in the natural families; de- 


void of uniform relations betwixt 


theme 


arrange, in like manner, all the 
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themſelves, they cannot conſtitute 
new families; they remain, in ſome 
ſort, ſolitary; and would again in- 


volve the ſcience in confuſion, if 


Art had not ſupplied what Nature 
refaſed to grant. | 
Artificia} methods were invented; 
and characters eftabliſhed, which, 
although leſs ſenfible, and Jeſs nu- 
merous than the natural characters 
Juſt mentioned, were ſimpler, more 
genera], and equally invariable. 


Upon theſe general characters, 


ſcrupulouſly obſerved, and minutely 


examined, primary diviſions have 
been founded; which are again ſub- 
divided from an attention to other 
characters leſs apparent. 
Theſe diviſions, which form a 
kind of ſcale or progreſſion, are 
characterized by different names; 
as dlaſſes or families; orders or 
ſections; genera; ſpecies; varieties; 
and the individual; and all together 
"conſtitute what is called aMrTHop ; 
and, when the principles upon which 
the diviſions proceed, are fixed and 
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_determined, a SYSTEM. 


As this ſubje& is of the utmoſt 
importance to the beginning bo- 
taniſt, I muſt beg leave to dwell 
-upon it, and to trace the order of 
bodies into genera, ſpecies, vari- 
eties, and individuals,. both in in- 


veſtigation and enunciation of truth; 


that thence the general laws of me- 
thod may be eſtabliſhed. 

Every natural body differs fo 
from all others which ere ex poſed to 
our ſenſes, that it may be conſidered 
as ſingular or individual. Thus a 
dog, a ſparrow, a fiy, a tulip, 


2 diamond, nitre, are all bodies 


which may be conſidered in them- 
ſelves, and withoutrejation toothers, 
as often as they ſolicit the ſenſes. 


- 


# 


kind give an idea both of ſimilitude! 


of a, Gezxus or Rack, a general 
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Many individuals of the ſame 


and plurality. The ſimilitude, there. 8 
fore, of ſeveral individuals, con. ® 


ſtitutes a OPECIEs or KI Nb, an ab 3 15 
ſtract or general term, to which al cl 
theſe individuals, on account of their ſr 
agreement in certain characters, ma 
be referred. f 

But two bodies are never obſerved Fe 
of ſimilar properties in every ref. | * 
pet; and, therefore, the idea of: 8 
ſpecies would never ariſe, were nau! 
certain characters diſtinguiſhed fron ; 


others, the eſſential from the merely 
accidental. The eſſential charatt. 
ers never vary in the ſame ſpecies; 
the accidental ſometimes vary in 
the ſame ſpecies, from certain ac- 
ceſſory cauſes, which are not alway; 
and neceſſarily preſent in a natuial 
body. Theſe accidental charaQter 
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give riſe to the varieties; which ar 


not, by any means, to be con- 
founded with the ſpecies. Thus f 
the ſpecies of dogs, different breeds, 
as the greyhound, ſpaniel, and bes- 
gle, conſtitute the varieties; all to- 
gether make up the ſpecies of that 
animal. In the ſame manner, dit- | 
{erence of colour, magnitude, ſcent, 
taſte, and other attributes, exhibit 
varieties in the different ſpecies of 
vegetables. 

In a number of ſpecies accurately 
diſtinguiſhed, ſome ſimilar charat- 
ers are found: theſe beget the ice: 
term, expreſüng a fimilitude of 
ſ.ecies, from an agreement in fon! 
characters. Thus to take afl e 
ample from botany; of variow 
plants, which, in ſpring, are ſeen i 
our meadows, and are conſidered a 
different ſpecies, from the appe?r 


ance of their leaves, which are 15 
| dil 


ſame 
itude 
here. 
Con. 
N ab- 


mits of almoſt innumerable degrees. 
| 2 Accordingly, orders and claſſes, 
2 higher degrees ſtill are conſtituted 
from genera, by attending to the 


AY reſemblance under which we con- 


an equal number, (five) the ſtamina 


ch al Claw or bottom of each petal is a 
their reſemblances in the parts of the 
9 flower, in ſuch a number of dif- 


| ferent ſpecies, conſtitute a GENUS 
ervel ! ferent IPec1Es, x 


rel · 
| and all plants which agree in the 


characters juſt mentioned are refer- 
red to that genus. 
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Aifrerently cut, or of different fi- 
pures, if intire; the petals are of 


and ſtyles numerous, and at the 


ſmall prominence or pore, Theſe 


which in the inſtance I have been 
iving, is called genus ranunculi; 


Similitude or reſemblance ad- 


agreements of a number of genera 
in the firſt caſe, and of a number of 
orders in the ſecond. Theſe divi— 
ſions, however, are altogether ar- 
bitrary, according to the points of 


ſider bodies. 

From what has been ſaid, it is 
clear how natural things are to be 
inveſtigated, and how communi— 
cated. The diſcoverers of natural 
things have evidently proceeded 
from the conſideration of indivi- 
duals to that of ſpecies and genera, 
and ſo on to tlie higher arbitrary 
diviſions: and a like method do all } 
adopt, who would improve natural 
knowledge by farther diſcoveries. 

But when invented and propoſed 
to be communicated to others, we 
take a different route, and begin- 
ning with the higher arbitrary di- | 
viſions, as claſſes and orders, de- 
cend to genera, ſpecies and va- | 


rieties, in a direction retrograde to | 
What we followed in invention, | 
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This method is found moſt adapted 
to the capacity of learners. 

This general idea of the diviſions 
admitted into artificial methods or 
ſyſtems will be. better underſtood by 
the application which we intend to 
make of it to particular methods. 
At preſent I would obſerve with 
Cæſalpinus, “that, by means of 
theſe diſtinctions, the vegetable 
kingdom is divided like a large 
body of troops, The army is di- 
vided into regiments ; the regiments 
into batallions ; the batallions into 
companies; the companies into ſol- 
diers.” Vegetables are ranged in 
claſſes, which are divided into or- 
ders; the orders conſiſt of genera, 
the genera of ſpecies; and, as the 
term regiment is an aggregate of 
ſoldiers, ſo the term claſs, or, to go 
bigher ſtill, ſyſtem, is nothing elſe 
than an aggregate of ſpecies. 

To be convinced of the great 
utility of artificial methods in con- 


ducting to the knowledge of plants, 


let us ſuppoſe the number of known 
ſpecies of p'ants to be ten thouſand, 
and the number of claſſes in a cer- 
tain known method to be twenty- 
four ; a plant is preſented to me 
which I never ſaw ; I immediately 
look for the general character which 
ſerves todiſtinguiſheach of the twen- 
ty four claſſes; this being found, and 
conſequently the claſs of the plant 
being determined, I have no longer 
to look for my plant among ten 
thouſand, but among a twenty- 
fourth part of that number, that is 
about five hundred. I next look 


for the character of the order, the 


ſecond diviſion, which being like- 
wiſe found, will reduce this num- 
ber to about an hundred. The 

Charactet 
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character of the genus, which 1 


next explore, will reduce this ſtill 
farther ; twenty, for inſtance : that 
of the ſpecies determines the plant 
in gation, | | 
This method of proceeding 1s 
ſimilar to that which is obſerved in 
turning over a dictionary, where, 
in ſearching for a word, as Space, 
we firſt look: for the letter S, next 
P, then A, and ſo ſucceſſively the 
C and E. 8 may repreſent the 
claſs; P the order; A the genus; 
C the ſpecies, and E the variety. 
Artificial methods, however, were 
a long time in attaining that degree 
of accuracy and preciſion, which 
we have been deſcribing. The de- 
termination of the general and par- 
ticular characters which conſtitute 
ſuch methods, require obſervations 
ſo much more exact and numerous, 
as their principal merit conſiſts in 
collecting the greateſt poſſible num- 
ber of natural families; as they 
muſt at the ſame time agree with 
all known plants: and, as botany, 
ſince the diſcovery of the new 
world, has more than doubled its 
former riches. 5 
Lobelius in 1570; Cluſius in 
1576, and Dalechemp, a phyſician 
of Lyons, in 1587, gave ſucceſſive- 
ly very good deicr:ptions of a large 
number of plants, but were greatly 
puzzled in determining what parts 
were moſt properfor furniſhing elaſ- 
fic and generic chara gers. Geſner 
was the fiift who ſugpelted the pro- 
priety of the parts of fructification 


for this purpoſe; and Cæſalpinus, 


a phyſician of Piſa, firſt arranged 
plants according to Geſner's idea, 
and began the period of ſyſtematic 
DOLANys 
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In 1583, he deſcribed eight hun-. 
dred and forty plants, and divided : 
J 2 by A me. N . 
thod, in which, after admitting the © +. 
general diſtinction formerly men. 
tioned, of herbs and trees, he 
draws his diſtinctive charaten ! 
from the parts of fruQtification. 
particularly from the fruit, the 


them into fifteen claſſes, 


number of cells, the number, form, 
and diſpoſition of the ſeeds, the 
ſituation of the radicle in the ſeed, 
and other circumſtances. Theſe 
fifteen claſſes are ſubdivided into 
forty-ſeven ſections or orders, from 
art, attention to the diſpoſition, 
ſituation and figure of the flowers; 
the ſituation of the radicle or em. 
bryo- plant in the ſeed; the number 
of lobes or ſeed-leaves; the fruit ot 
ſeed- veſſel; the colour of the flow. 
ers; the form of the leaves and 
roots, and ſome other circumſtances, 
Czſalpinus's method then is not 
founded ſolely upon the fruit, a 
nas been imagined ; bur combines 
with ſeveral other parts of fructif-— 
cation, various modifications 0f 
parts, which, like the root and 
leaves, are connected neither with 
the flower nor fruit. The ſituation 
of the radicle or embryo-plant in 
the ſeed, as likewiſe the number of 
lobes or ſeed-leaves, are ſaid to have 
been firſt obſerved and accurately 
diſtinguiſhed by this author. 

The ſame botaniit diſtinguiſhed 
with great accuracy the cells and 
partitions of ſeed-veſſels. He made 
no methodical diſtinction of ge- 
nera; each ſpecies being deſcribed 
as a diſtin genus. 

Cotemporary with Cæſalpinus 
flouriſhed Acoſta, a Spantard ; Ca- 
merarius, a German; Porta and 

pe Prof; er 
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; N proſper Alpinus, both Ttalians. 


The latter wrote an excellent trea- 


5 
19 


tie on the plants of Egypt; as 


© jikewiſe two ſeparate diſſertations 
Jon rhubarb and balſam. 

Porta, in 1588, publiſhed a work, 
entitled, Phytognomica, or the A- 
7 ſtrology of plants. In this motley 


4 


5 collection, vegetables are divided 
into ſeven claſſes, from their place 


5. 5 


of growth, their reſemblances aud 
relations to men and animals, and 
their relations with the ſtars. Theſe 


ſeven ſections. 

According to Porta, plants, 
which have any of their parts like 
Za liver, are proper for the diſeaſes 
Jof the liver; ſuch as reſemble eyes, 
are gocd for the eyes; and ſo of 
others. | 

* This idea, ſays a French writer, 
and the method founded upon it, is 
very ingenious; and contains, at 
leaſt, as many truths as falſehoods. 
= In 1592, Fabius Columna, a 
EZ Neapolitan, improved upon the di- 
ſtribution of the genera, and invent- 
ed moſt of the terms now uſed for 
denominating the parts of fructifi- 
cation. His engravings on copper 
are eſteemed excellent. 

Columna publiſhed his Phytoba- 


thirty-ſive figures. The firſt part 
of his © Ecphraſis minus cognita- 
gum ſtirpium*” was publiſhed in 
Auarto, at Rome, in 1610, with one 
gundred and fifty. ſix figures; and 
he ſecond part at the ſame place 
In 1616, with forty- three figures. 


This author is ſaid to have been 


drawn into the ſtudy of botany, by 
Pome experiments on Valerian to 


ure himſelf of the epilepſy. He 


followed no particular method, but 


= 
3 
#7 

1 : 


| treated of plants hiſtorically, or 


claſſes are ſubdivided into forty- s. | 
| | fratrum®? is botany indebted for a 


ſanus, at Naples, in 1594, with | 
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without order. E524 25 

In 1596, Caſpar Bauhin, a Swiſs, 
fixed, with indefatigable labour, in 
his Pinax, the name of every plant 
then known and deſcribed ; and in 
1650, his brother, John Bauhin, 
wrote his Univerſal Hiſtory of 
Plants, in three volumes folio. In 
this work are deſcribed five thou- 
ſand two hundred and fixty-fix 
plants, divided, not very methodi- 
cally, it muſt be allowed, into 
forty claſſes. To this“ par nobile 


conſiderable part of its progreſs ; 
yet the rage, which ſtill ſubſiſted of 
forming diviſions from the virtues 
and uſes of plants, greatly retard- 
ed the introduction of thoſe ortho- 
dox methods, as Linnæus terms 
them, which alone can bring the 
{ſcience to perfection-„ 

In this period of botany, gar- 
dens were erected at the public ex- 
pence, and opened for the con- 
venience of ſuch as addicted them- 
ſelves to the ſtudy of plants; a 
circumſtance which greatly accele- 
rated the progreſs of the ſcience. 

'The firlt botanical garden was 
opened at Padua in 1540, by the 
family of the Medici. N 
That at Bononia and Piſa in 
154 3 | 

That at Montpelier in 1598. 

That ar Paris in 1626. 

That at Edinburgh, in 1675, by 
Sir Andrew Balfour, preſident of 
the Royal College of Phyſicians. 
That at Upſal, in Sweden, in 
1657. N 
That at Oxford in 1683. 
That at Leyden in 1677. 
That at Amſterdam in 1682. 


Tuhat at Utrecht in 1725. 
Be ſides 
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Beſides theſe and many other 
academical and public gardens 
which might be enumerated, there 
were three erected in Italy, one in 
France, one in England, five in 
the Low- Countries, eight in Ger- 
many, and two in Sweden by pri- 
vate gentlemen. 

In 1680, Robert Moriſon, a na- 
tive of Aberdeen in Scotland, pub- 
liſhed at Oxford, an Univerſal Hiſ- 
tory of Plants, in which he retains, 
under a new form, the diviſions of 
Czſalpinus, founded upon the parts 
of fructification, particularly the 
fruit. 

Moriſon was long an exile in 
France, where he applied himſelf 
to botany, and other branches of 

hyſic, and was appointed ſuper- 
intendant of the gardens at Or- 
leans. 

Upon the reſtoration of Charles 
the Second, he was invited over to 
England by that monarch, who 
appointed him Regius Profeſſor of 
Botany at Oxford. 

The Hiſtory of Plants was com- 
pleated by Mr. James Bobart, after 
Moriſon's death, aud publiſhed in 
folio, in 1099, with one hundred 
and ninety- five figures on copper, 

Moriſon's Method, ſays Mr. A- 
danſon, although not very elabo- 
rate, is extremely difficult in prac- 
tice, and has not, on that account, 
been followed by any author, ex- 
cept Bobart, who compleated his 
large work on plants, and the ano- 
nymous author of a work publiſhed 
in octavo, at Oxford, in 1720, un- 
der the tttle of Hiſtor æ Naturalis 
Sciagraphia.** His arrangement of 
the umbelliferous plants is very in- 
genious, and has been followed by 


| he ſuggeſted an idea or plan of ar. : 


of either Cæſalpinus or Moriſon, 2 


upon the general habit or ſtructure 4 


as herbs and trees; their greater er 


of arranging and claſſing certan 


moſt ſucceeding authors, 


1 E 

John Ray was born near Braig. 
tree in Eſſex, in 1628, and early 
applied himſelf to the ſtudy of nz 
tural hiſtory. In his Natura] Me. 
thod of Plants, publiſhed in 1682, 


rangement, much ſuperior to tha 1 


and, perhaps, in many reſpec, | 
inferior to none of the boaſted me. 
thods that have appeared ſince hu . 
time. This plan Mr. Ray did na 
execute till 1686, when he publih. 
ed his General Hiſtory of Plaits, 
in which are deſcribed eighteen | 
thouſand ſix hundred and fifty-fve 
ſpecies, including varieties. Hi; | 
arrangement or method is founded!“ 


of plants; their ſize and duration, 


leſs degree of perfection; the place 
of growth; the number of ſeed. 
leaves, petals, capſules, and ſeeds; Þ® 
the ſituation and diſpoſition of the! 
flowers; the form of the leaves; the 
abſence or preſence of the flower. 
cup and petals ; the ſubſtance of he 
leaves and fruit; and the difficulj Þ* 
plants. From a combination of 
theſe circumſtances, Ray has arrang- 
ed all vegetables into thirty-three 
claſſes, which are ſubdivided into 
one hundred and twenty-five ſec | 
tions. His method is extremely cla 
borate, and colleAs more natural 
claſſes than any artificial ſyitem| j# 
am acquainted with; it is, howevel, 2 
extremely difficult in practice, and, 
therefore, ſtudied more for curiobty I 
than uſe. It would have ſuggeeded I 
better, ſays Mr. Adanſon, if Ray i 
had been as great a botiniſt, as bv 
was a learned writer, and judiciow Bu 
compiler, t x 


* © M E | 
rain. | bliſhed an edition 

1700 Ray pu | | 

N. ak Le , augmented and cor- | 

4 | 


rected after that of Tournefort, 
6 P hich had appeared in 1694. Some 
| Ipretenders to botany, envious of 
me ſucceſs which theſe great men 
had jnſtly obtained, endeavoured to 
embroil them, though without ef- 
Fifa; for it appears that they al- 
Jays lived in the ſtricteſt intimacy 
and en ; 
= Ray's method was followed in 
& 1707 by Sir Hans Sloane, in his 
7 Hiſtory of Jamaica. 
-five 2 In 17135 by 55 
Herbarium Britannicum. 
In 1724, by Dillenius, in his 
» FSynopfis Stirpium Britannica- 


1 55 
ert ! Ia 1727, by Martin, in his 
lee! Methodus Plantarum circa Can- 
ed. tabrigiam, 


eds; ! Chriſtopher Enaut, in his Enu- 
ot [4 meration of the Plants which grow 
- the bound Hal, in Saxony, publiſned in 


wer. 7 | 
kde! ed, in part, upon the fruit, which 
differs but little from that of Ray. 


lec- 1 at Lei pſick, ſucceſſively enriched 


ela. botany with ingenious methods and 


rural new obſervations ; the dawn of the 
em! day, which the illuſtrious Pitton de 


23 


Tournefort was about to diffuſe 


= over every branch of the ſcience. 
ofit his great reformer of botany was 
ded born at Aix, in France, in 1656. He 
Ray = was early deſigned for the church, 
s be but, upon the death of his father, 
om he quitted all thoughts of embrac- 
ing that profeſſion; and, about two 


Petiver, in his 


1637, invented a method, eſtabliſn- 


a ** * ” 2 
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or three years thereafter, went to 
Montpelier, where he ſtudied ana- 
tomy, and other branches of phyſic, 
with great diligence. | 
In 1694, he publiſhed his Me- 


thod, which conſiſts of twenty-two 
Claſſes, and is founded on the regu- 


larity and figure of the petals or 
painted leaves of the flower. The 
perſpicutty, facility, and precifion 
of this method, gave it deſervedly, 
from its firſt appearance, the pre- 
ference above all thoſe which had 
hitherto appeared, (7:05 
By the acknowledgement of all 
botaniſts, Tournefort has intro 
duced into the ſcience, order, puri- 
ty, and preciſion, by delivering the 
beſt and moſt certain principles for 
eſtabliſning the genera and ſpecies; 
and by founding on thoſe prinei- 


ples the eaſieſt and moſt accvrate 


method which has yet appeared. 
His object was not, as he himſelf 
declares, to eſtabliſh an univerſal 
method, a thing which he'confider- 
ed as impoſſible to be ereted upon 
hypothetical and arbitrary princi- 
ples; but to trace that method 
which appeared to him moſt eon- 
venient for obtaining an eaſy and 
accurate knowledge of vegetables. 
His twenty-two claſſes, which, by 
the way, might have been reduced 
to ſeventeen, are ſubdivided mto 
ſix hundred and ninety-eight ge- 
nera, which are again ſubdivided 
into ten thouſand one hundred and 
forty -ſix ſpecies and varieties, 
Upwards of twenty authors of 
eminence have ſueceſſively adopted 
Tournefort's method, after making 


the alterations, which new dif- 


coveries, and the correction of tri- 


vial errors, rendered neceſſary. A 


lit 
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liſt of the moſt noted of theſe authors 


is given under the article Co Rol- 
LIST, which ſee. 

The facility of acquiring Tourne- 
fort's method had procured it an 
almoſt univerſal reception, when 
Linnzus propoſed his Sexual Sy- 


ſtem, and aflifted by the works of | 


his predeceſſors, and much obſer- 
vation of his own, eſtabliſhed, by 
indefatigable labour, a method, 
which has ſince attracted the at- 
tention of the learned all over 
Europe. | 
Charles Von Linné is the ſon of 
a clergyman in Smolandia, a pro- 
vince of Sweden. He applied him- 
ſelf very early to the ſtudy of Na- 
tural Hiſtory, and made ſuch pro- 
.greſs, that before he reached his 
twenty-third year, he was judged 
capable of aſſiſting Rudbeckius, 
Profeſſor of Botany at Upſal, in 
teachiog his claſs. | 

In 1731, he introduced his me- 
thod, then in embryo, into the 
garden at Upſal, with ſucceſs. Af- 
ter this he was employed by the 
Upſal ſociety to travel through Lap- 
Jand, Norway, and other northern 
parts of Europe, in queſt of plants, 
and other natural curioſities. In 
1735, he travelled through Den- 
mark, Sweden, Germany, England, 


and Holland, with the ſame view; 


and publiſhed his ** Syſtema Na- 


turæ, at Leyden, in the ſame 


year. 

In 1736, he publiſhed his“ Fun 
damenta Botanica,” which con- 
tain the rudiments of his method; 
theſe he afterwards enlarged, and 
publiſhed under the title of Phi- 
loſophia Botanica”. When Lin- 
næus was in London. he propoſed 


rejected it. 


The idea, upon which Linnæus 


generation is accompliſhed by the! 


portion, union, and abſence of the 


ral claſſes, and an exact compariſon 


his method to Sir Hans Sloane, 


M E. 
Preſident of the Royal Society, vo! 
2 


In 1742, Linnæus was choſen 
Profeſſor of Botany at Upſal, a de. 
partment which he ſtill fills wi! 
the higheſt approbation and honoy; 
He has ſince been knighted and 
ennobled, and is appointed chief 
phyſician to the king of Sweden,“ 


ab 
<< Ly 


2 


Method is founded, is as old as the“ 
time of Theophraſtus; and ſup. 
poſes that in plants, as in animal; 


„ tic wy „ telly ng egy hoe 


concourſe of the two ſexes. The 
ſtamina or chives, he conſiders | 
the male organ of generation; the. 
piſtillum or pointal, as the female.“ 
From the number, ſituation, pro- 


ſtamina are formed his primary di.] 
viſions or claſſes; and from the 
number and other circumſtances | 
of the pointal or female part, ariſe | 
moſt of the ſecondary diviſions or | 
orders. 1 

Such is the general idea upon 
which the celebrated Sexual Syſtem 
of Linnæus proceeds. A particular 
delineation or analyſis of it is pte. 
fixed to this work; and a juſt} 
eltimate of it's merits and defects 
may be obtained by a careful pe- 
ruſal of the criticiſms on his ſeve- 8 


. Fo E — » aa. oo eas 


of thoſe claſſes with the primary 
diviſions of other ſyſtematic writers, # 
Ray and Tournefort in particular, 
The authors who have followed] 
Linnæus's Sexual Method are, 
In 1739, Gronovius in his Flor 
Virginica. 1 
In 1755, the ſame author in hu 
Flora Orientalis Rauwolfij. | 
In 1756, Brown in his Natural 
Hiſtory of Jamaica, 1 
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Tn 1762, Mr. Jacquin in his Enu- 
meratio Plantarum Americanarum, 
In the ſame year, Mr. Hud- 

ſon, apothecary, in London, in his 
Flora Anglica. In this uſeful book, 
Mr. Hudſon gives the generic and 


„ Who 


hoſen 
a de. : 
with 


* ſpecific characters of every known 
chief plant that is native in England; 
eden. the time of flowering ; the Enghſh 
&us name; the place of growth; and 
as the its duration, whether annual, bien- 
ſap. nial, perennial, woody, or her- 
maß baceous 
the be Sexual Method, when fir 
ne propoſed by its author, gained 
ers x little approbatien. This was cer- 
; the tainly owing to the great repu- 
male. tation which Tournefort's had ob- 


tained, and which nothing but 


1 


upon obſervation, muſt enlighten 
each other mutually. They can- 
not err on the ſame ſubject ; if the 
one wanders but for a moment, the 
other immediately ſets him in the 
Tight path, | ; | 
The ſame” reflection occurs. in 
comparing ſeveral other learned and 
ingenious methods; ſuch as thoſe of 
Haller, Van Royen, Sauvages, 
Ludwig, Adanſon and Duhamel; 
and*the obſervations ſcattered thro? 
the works of Juſſieu, Guettard, 
Dillenius, Gerard and others; fo 


ſhall conclude: this article, that a 
multiplicity of methods and obſer- 
vations compared together, leads 
us to diſtinguiſh plants under a 
greater number of relations, and 
conſequently conducts us, with 
greater eaſe, to their knowledge. 
MISCELLANEZ. The name of 
the fiſty- fourth order in Linnæus's 
Fragments of a Natural Method, 
conſiſting of the following plants, 
which not being connected together 
by numerous relations in their 
habit and ſtructure, as the natural 
families, are collected into one head, 
under the title of Miſcellaneous 


nearly connected, we have placed 
together, and diſtinguiſhed from 
the others by a letter of the Greek 


Ee : the higheſt ſenſe. of ſuperior inge- 
ry di. nuity, merit and induſtry, could 
1 the poſſibly diminiſh, Without enter- 
ance; ing, at preſent, into a detail of the 
arif reſpective merits of theſe two il- 
ns of luſtrious botaniſts, let us endeavour, 

to derive inſtruction from the di- 
upon = verſity of their principles and me- 
yen! thods. | 
culy | The order of nature is alone 
; pre. = without imperfection; but that 
ut -order we have not yet been able to 
fects detect. Every artificial method has 
pe- neceſſarily defects, voids, and ob- 
ſereſcure points. But two methods, 
lriſon ſuch as thoſe of Tournefort and 
mary Linnzus, ſo well conceived, ſo 
iter, Judiciouſly executed, and founded 
ular, 


Linnzan-Genera. 


- Datiſca, 


n his Rejſeaa, — 
B Poterium, — — 
tural Sanguiſerba, — 
7 Lemna, | — — — 


| obſerve on other ſimilar occaſions. 


Engliſh Names. 


Baſtard-hemp. 
Baſtard-rocket, dyer's-weed. 
Garden burnet. 

Greater wild-burnet. 


Duck-meat. 


Pitta, 


certain is the maxim with which 1 


Plants; ſuch of them as feem moſt _ 


alphabet; a method which we ſhall 


—— ̃ — 0 — — 
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.colour. 
uſed; yet the root is eſteemed | 
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Linnzan Genera. 
Piſſtia, 


8 Coriaria, 
| Empetrum, 


—— en en 7 nun 
— — 


s Achyranthes, _ 
Amaranthas, — 
Celofra, 
Gomphrena, = 
Tre/ine. 
Phytolacca, 

& Nymphaea, 

 Sarracenia, 

» Cearela. 
Sqevietenia, _ 

6 Corrigiola. 
Limeum. 


Telephium, 


— ——⅜ 


—— 


—— 


ae 
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Dyer's weed, or wild woad, by 


ſome called weld, is chiefly eſteem- 


ed by the dyers for its fine yellow 
In medicine it 1s little 


aperient, and ſometimes given in 
decoction; and the juice of the 
plant promotes perſpiration, This 
1s now generally believed to be the 
plant with which the Pits, the an- 
cient inhabitants of Britain, painted 
their bodies; the rather, as the 
plant in queſtion is a native of this 
iſland; whereas woad, (Iſatis of 
Linnzus) the plant contended for 
by ſome, has been introduced into 
Britain ſince that time. 

The flowers of Egyptian reſeda, 
termed likewiſe, mignionette of 
Egypt, have a very ſweet, agreeable 
ſmell. 

Burnet is of a heating, drying 
nature, cordial and alexipharmic ; 


in ſummer, the leaves are uſed for 


cool tankards, to give the wine an 
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Engiiſh Names, 


Kodda- pail. 

Myrtle-leaved ſumach. 

Black-berried heath, or crow. ber. 
ries. 


Cadelari. 


Amaranth, or flower-gentle, 
Cock's-comb. 


_ Globe-amaranth. 


American night-ſhade, 
Water-lilly. 
Side-ſaddle flower. 


Mahogany, 


True orpine, 


| agreeable flavour, 'The powder of 


the root is commended againſt 
ſpitting of blood, bleeding at the 
| noſe, dyſenteries, and diſeaſes at- 
tended with violent ſecretions. In 
winter and ſpring, the young ten- 
der leaves are uſed in ſallads. 
| Greater wild burnet, ſtript of its 
bark, 1s ſometimes applied with 
ſucceſs to recent wounds ; the dried 
powder ſtops the progreſs of can- 
cerous ulcers. 

Myrtle-leaved ſumach is much 
uſed in the South of France, where 
it naturally grows, for tanning of 
leather, whence it has been termed 
by ſome, tanner's ſumach. The 
ſame plant dies a beautiful black 
colour ; the berries are dangerous, 
and when eaten, generally occaſion 
vertigoes, and epilepſies. The old 
leaves, when browſed upon by 
cattle, have the ſame effect; the 
young leaves have no ſuch pernici- 


ous quality, 


The 


— — —  } 
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The leaves and roots of Ameri- 
can night- ſnade, ſometimes termed 
pork-phyſick, are anodine. The 
juice of the root 1s a violent purga- 
tive, and therefore to be uſed with 
caution; the berries, when ripe, 
oive a very beautiful purple-red 
tincture, The leaves are uſed ex- 
ternally in diſcuſſing painful ſwell- 
ings. In North America, the in- 
habitants boil the young ſhoots, and 
eat them like ſpinach. The Vig- 
nerons, in Portugal, ſays Mr, Mil- 
ler, for many years made uſe of the 
juice of the berries of this plant for 
mixing with their red port wines, 
to which it gave a deep colour, and 
when a great quantity was added, 
a very diſagreeable taſte; a com- 
plaint of this practice having been 
made to his Portugueze majeſty, he 
commanded that the ſtems of this 
plant ſhould be cut down before 
they produced berries, to prevent | 
the further adulteration of the 
wines. 
zz's Dicriox ART Vock ParrTo- 
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The wood of Barbadoes cedar and 
mahogany, has an aromatic, bal- 
ſamic, and agreeable ſmell. The 
former is employed in the Weſt- 
Indies, on account of its pliancy, 
for making canoes of a ſingle piece, 
3 well as planks, and ſhingles for 
covering houſes, and houſhold fur- 
niture. There are canoes in theſe 
places, ſays Miller, formed out of 
the trunks of theſe trees, which are 
forty feet long, and ſix broad, As 
tie worms are apt to eat the wood 
of the Barbadoes cedar, it is not 
proper for building of ſhips, though 
frequently uſed both in building 
and ſheathing veſſels. The ſame 
objection does not lie againſt maho- 


* 


Vide MiLLER's GARDEN 
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gany, which is leſs liable to be at- 
tacked by worms than oak; ſo 
that mahogany ſhips are preferable 
to any other, not only for the rea- 
ſon juſt mentioned, but becauſe the 
wood is very durable, and buries 
gun-ſhot without ſplintering. The 
excellency of mahogany for all do- 
meſtic uſes, is too well known in 
England to require any eulogiums 
in this place. 

MODUS Forendi, a manner or 
mode of flowering. Fide IxnFLo- 


| RESCENTIA, 


MONADELPHIA, (from Hoe, 


alone; and a9%Xiz, a brotherhood) 


a fingle brotherhood. The name of 
the ſixteenth claſs in Linnæus's 
Sexual Syſtem, conſiſting of plants 
with hermaphrodite flowers; in 


which all the ſtamina, or male or- 
gans of generation, are united be- 
| low into one body, or cylinder, 


through which paſſes the pointal or 


female organ. The particular claſſic 


characters of the plants in queſtion, 
beſides that expreſſed in the title, 
have been already given under the 
article CoLUMNIFERz ; to which 
natural order, moſt of the plants in 
the claſs monadelphia are referred. 
The principal of theſe characters 
are the following, 

I. A permanent flower-cup, and 
generally double. 

IT. Five heart- ſhaped petals, 
cloſely embracing or infolding each 
other above, ſo as to form the ap- 
pearance of a ſingle petal. 

III. The anthere, or tops of the 


| ſtamina, kidney-ſhaped, and ſlight- 


ly attached to the filaments, or 


| threads, by the middle. 


IV. The receptacle of the fruc- 
tification, or that to which the 


flower and fruit are attached, is 


8 2 prominent 
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prominent in the middle of the 
flower. 

V. The ſeeds, kidney-ſhaped. 

The orders in this claſs are five, 
from the number of united ſtamina. 

Hermannia, waltheria, and me- 
lochia, have five ſtamina. 

Crane's- bill, connarus, and hu- 
gonia, have ten. 

Brownea has eleven. 

Pentapetes, twelve. 

Silk cotton-tree, Ethiopian ſour- 
gourd, Indian mallow, napæa, marſh- 
mallow, holly- hock, mallow, lava- 


tera, baſtard mallow, urena, cotton, 


Syrian mallow, ſtewartia, and ca- 
mellia, have numerous ſtamina. 

In ſome ſpecies of geranium, or 
crane's bill, the ſtamina are diſtinct. 
In others, the filaments are alter- 
nately furniſned with antheræ or 
tops. - 
A ſpecies of fil&-cotton tree, 
termed - by Linnzus, hombax pen- 
randrum, has only five ſtamina. 

The genera of this claſs were for- 
merly diſtinguiſhed by the fruit; 
which being found inſufficient, ſe- 
veral botaniſts had recourſe to the 
Jeaves as an auxiliary. Linnzus di- 


ſtinguiſhes the genera chiefly by the 


calix, which is generally double in 
plants of the laſt order. 


MONANDRIA, from oro, alone, | 


and dne, a man or huſband; the 


Sexual Syſtem ;. conſiſting of plants 
with hermaphrodite flowers, which 
have only one famen or male organ. 
This claſs is ſubdivided, like the 
other plain claſſes in the ſame ſy- 
ſtem, from the number of the ſtyles, 
or female organs, into two orders, 
Indian flowering - reed, ginger, 


 eoftus, alpinia, Indian arrow-root, 


turmerick, 4empferia, thalia, Ame- 


— —— 


name of the firft claſs in Linnzus's | 
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rican hog-weed, jointed glaſs- wort, 
and hippuris, have only one ſtile. 

Tickſeed, callitriche, blite, and 
cinna, have two ſtyles. 1 
MONANGLE, from goes, alone, 


and &yſo;, a veſſel; the name of the | E 


fifteenth claſs in Boerhaave's Me. 
thod ; conſiſting of plants with 2 
ſingle ſeed-veſſel, that is not di. 
vided internally into more than one 
cell. It is exemplified in looſe- 
ſtrife, water leaf, and pimpernel. 

MONOCOTYLEDONES Plan- 
F, from phovogys alone, and cotyledon, 
a lobe or ſeed- leaf; plants ſo termed, 
whoſe ſeeds have only one lobe, and 
conſequently riſe with a fingle ſeed- 
leaf, The term is oppoſed to gico- 
tyledones, Which includes plants that 
riſe with two ſeed leaves. 

T he diſtinction of the lobes of the 
ſeed was firſt obſerved by Cæſalpi- 
nus, who thence denominated ſeeds 
univalvia and bivaluia., Mr, Ray 
afterwards employed it as a primary 
diviſion in the conſtruction of his 
ingenious method. 
DON. = 
 MONCECTA, from oog, alone, 
and 34x, a houſe; the name of the 
twenty-firſt claſs in Linnæus's Sexual 
Method; conſiſting of plants which 
have male and female flowers placed 
apart; that is, within different co- 
vers on the ſame root. 

The plants then in the claſs mo- 
z:&cia are not hermaphrodite, as 
thoſe of the greateſt number of 
claſſes in the Sexual Syſtem ; nor 
male and female upon different 
roots, as in the claſs diæcia; but 
androgynous ; that is, conſiſt of male 
and female flowers upon different 


parts of the ſame plant. Yide Ax- 


DROGYNA Planta: 
In arranging the genera of a ſy- 
| : ſtem, 
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fem, Founded, like that of Linnæ- 
us, upon the ſexes of plants, it is 
of the utmoſt conſequence to pay the 
ſtricteſt attention to that real or 
ſuppoſed diſtinction: as by arrang- 


ing ſeveral genera or ſpecies of dif- 


"EE ferent ſexes under one claſs or or- 


| order, and genus. 
this impropriety have been already 


der, the very intention of the ar- 
rangement, which 1s profeſſedly to 


facilitate the knowledge of plants, 


is totally defeated. Obvious as this 


obſervation muſt appear, it has not 
| always been attended to by Lin- 
| nzus; who, in claſſing and new mo- 


delling the genera, has frequently 


deviated from the principles of his 
mina. 


plan, by confounding plants of dif- 
ferent ſexes under the ſame claſs, 
Inſtances of 


given in the article diæcia. 
The plants of the following liſt, 


| which, in ſtrict conformity to the 
rules of arrangement, ought to have 


been referred to the claſs monæcia, 
are arranged by Linnæus under 
claſſes and genera, containing her- 
maphrodite flowers : 
Callitricbe werna, 
Plantago uniflora, 
Rumex ſpinoſus, 
Glycine monoica, 
Arum triphyllum, 
| Mercurialis ambigua. 
The orders in this claſs are derived 
from the number, union, and ſitu- 
ation of the ſtamina, or male or- 
gans; circumſtances which conſti- 


tute the chief or primary characters 


in the hermaphrodite claſſes of 
plants. They are eleven in num- 
ber, and diſtinguiſhed by the ſame 
names with thoſe of the claſſes juſt 
mentioned. Thus, | 

Cy nomori um, triple-headed pond- 
weed, ceratocarpus, and elaterium, 


* 


have only one ſtamen, or male or- 


M O 
gan. 


ſtamina. | ; 

Omphalea, cat's tail, burr-reed, 
Joh's tears, Indian 'Turkey wheat, 
tripſacum, olyra, carex, tragia, axy- 
ris, jack-in-a-box, and ſea-ſide- lau- 
rel, have three ſtamina. 


Centella, birch, box, nettle, and 


mulberry, have four ſtamina. 
Leſſer burdock, ambroſia, parthe- 
nium, Jeſuit's-bark-tree, amaran- 
thus, and ſolandra, have five ſta- 
mina. | | 
Z1zania and pharus have ſix ſta- 
Guettarda has ſeven ſtamina, 
Ceratophyllum, - water - milfoil, 
arrow-head, dog's cabbage, garden 
burnet, oak, walnut, beach, horn- 
beam, hazel-nut, -plane-tree; and 


ſweet gum, have ſeveral ſtamina; 


Pine, arbor-vitæ, cypreſs, plukes 


netia, dalechampia, acalypha, ba- 
ſtard ricinus, caſſava, palma chriſti, 
ſand box- tree, manchineel-tree, and 


ſterculia, have their ſtamina united 
below into a cylinder. 


Serpent cucumber, male balſam 


apple, gourd, cucumber, bryony; and 
{ingle-ſeeded cucumber, have their 
ſtamina united above by the ans 
theræ, into a cylinder, 

Baſtard orpine has the ſtamina 
placed upon the female organ; a 


circumſtance which involves an ab- 
ſurdity when affirmed of any plant 
of the claſs in queſtion; and which, 


if true, ſhould moſt certainly have 


determined the author to place the 


genus in the claſs gynandria, of 
which the circumſtance juſt men- 
tioned is the ſtriking and claſſic 
character. 


To obviate this objection, it has - 


S 3 been 


Anguria and duck-meat have two 
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” been obſerved by M. Gouan, that 


both in baſtard orpine and clutia, 
which latter belongs to a ſimilar or- 
der in the claſs diæcia, the pi/tillum, 
or female organ, is entirely wanting 
in the male flowers, yet the ſtamina 
are inſerted into the place which 


the piſtillum would occupy, if the 


flowers were hermaphrodite; and, 
therefore, he concludes there is no 
improptiety in eſtabliſhing an order 
from that circumſtance. 
luſtrate this, he conſiders the recep- 
tacle of the flower as divided into 
four concentric circles: the calix, 
or flower-cup, conſtitutes the firſt or 
outermoſt circle; the petals occupy 
the ſecond ; the ſtamina are placed 
in the third; and the p/i//um, or 
female organ, poſſeſſes the inner- 
moſt, or middle circle. Hence it 
follows, continues our author, that 
even when the ſtamina are inſerted 
into the inner fide of the petals, 
they ſtill occupy a circle which 3s 
concentric to that of the petals, and 
3 without that of the pointal. 

he ſtamina, therefore, in ſuch cir- 
cumſtances, cannot be reckoned out 
of their place. But if the middle 


| ferred to the claſs gynandria in the 


To il- 


circle, or centre of the receptacle 


Which is eſſentially deſtined for the 


piſtillum, or female organ, ſhould, 


in the abſence even of that organ, 
be occupied by the ſtamina, theſe 


laſt are then quite out of their place, 
and may properly be conſidered as 
being attached to the pi/7///um, when 
inſerted into the place which that 
organ, if it exiſted, would cer- 
tainly occupy. 


I ſhall only obſerve upon this in- 


genious remark of the French au- 
thor, that by the ſame way of rea- 
ſoning, all the plants of the claſſes 


monacia and diacia, might be re- 
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Sexual Method; as in theſe claſſes 
the female organ is entirely wantin 
in the male plants; and the ſtamina 


occupy the centre or middle of the Þ 


receptacle, | 

MONOGRAPHI, from Loses, 
alone, and yeapw, to write; a claſy 
of botanical writers ſo termed by 
Linnzus, who have beſtowed their 
attention and reſearches upon a 
fingle vegetable. Of this kind i; 
Dillenius's Treatiſe on Fig-mari. 
gold; Kempfer on Tea; Boerhaave 
on Silver-tree; Haller on Garlick, 
and the Mountain-ſpeedwells ; Brey. 
nius and Lafhtaw on Ginſeng ; 
Bradley on the Aloe; and ſeveral 
diſſertations of Linnæus in the Ame- 
nitates Academic m. | 

MONOGYNIA, from wor, 
alone, and yu, a woman; the name 
of the firſt order or ſubdiviſion in the 
firſt thirteen claſſes of Linnzus's 
Sexual Method ; confiſting of plants, 
which, beſides their agreement in 
the claſſic character, generally de- 


rived from the number of ſtamina, 


have only one ſtile or female organ. 

MONOPERIANTHE, from 
{4005 alone, Tees around, and P1119 
a flower; the name of a claſs in Wa- 
chendorffius's Natural Method; con- 


ſiſting of plants with viſible flowers, 


which have only one of the covers; 


that is, want either the flower - cup 
or petals. It is exempliſied in la - 
dies mantle, wild orach, hellebore, 


meadow - rue, medeola, rhubarb, 
American night-ſhade, aſarabacca, 
and ſeveral others. 
MONOPETALOIDES Flat. Vide 
MuLTi1iFIDus Flos. . 
MONOPETALUS Flos. Vid 
CoroLLA. 
MONOPETALI, the name of 
two 


| Day nettle, baulm, 


M O 
two claſſes in Rivinus's Method; 
conſiſting of plants whoſe flowers are 
compoſed of one petal, which, in 


:ts form is either regular or irre- 


gular. The regular flower of one 
petal, is exemplified in borrage, bu- 
gloſs, tobacco, and the bell-ſhaped 


| flowers; the irregular flowers of one 
| petal, are the lip and maſqued 
| flowers of Tournefort ; the didyna- 


mia of Linnæus and the Sexualiſts. 
mint, fox- 
love, calves-ſnout, and marjoram, 


furniſh examples. 


MONOPHYTAN TH, from 
log, alone, pro, a plant, and - 
beg, a flower; the name of a claſs in 
Wachendorffius's Natural Method; 
conſiſting of plants which have male 


and female flowers placed apart 


upon the ſame root. It correſponds 
to the claſs monæcia in the Sexual 
Syſtem. Fide Monoecia. 
MORBUS, a diſeaſe. The diſ- 
eaſes of plants, fo far as they regard 


botany, will fall properly to be con- 


fidered under the article Var1eTas, 
whither we refer the reader. 
MOTUS, motion ; when applied 
to plants, the term motion is very 
limited, and is expreſſive not of an 
abſolute change of place, but of di- 
rection. The following obſerva- 
tions on this curious ſubject, may, 
perhaps, prove not unentertaining 


to the reader. 


And firſt of the direction of roots 
and trunks. The direction of the 
roots and ſtems of plants is totally 
oppoſite; the former either running 
directly downwards, or extending 
themſelves tranſverſely or horizon- 
tally under the ſurface of the earth: 
the latter exhibiting motions of a 


ſimilar nature, but in a contrary di- 


rection. The direction of the root 


| 
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is never vertical, except in the 
upata or ſanar of Senegal, the roots 
of which twiſting, riſe vertically up- 
wards a foot above the ſurface of 
the earth, and are ſometimes co - 
vered by the flux of the ſea. 

Familiar as the appearance is, 
naturaliſts are not agreed with re- 
ſpe& to the cauſes which determine 
the roots of plants to tend univer- 
ſally downwards, either in a hori- 
zontal or perpendicular direction; 
and the ſtems, on the contrary, to 
mount perpendicularly or horizon- 
tally upwards. So conſtant, how- 
ever, are theſe oppoſite directions, 
that a plant being taken out of the 
earth, and replaced in it in ſuch 
manner that the root 1s uppermoſt, 
and the ſtem lowermoſt; the root will 
quickly curve downwards, the ſtem 
upwards, till each has reſumed the 
direction which is proper and na- 
tural to itſelf. 

All the cauſes which concur in 
promoting the growth of plants, ap- 
pear likewiſe to operate in deter- 
mining their direction. Such are 
the air, the ſun, light, and the moiſt 
warm vapours which ariſe out of 
the earth: the three firſt ſeem to 
concur moſt certainly to the di- 
rection of the ſtem; air and moiſture 


to that of the root. 


If any number of plants are 
placed in pots in a room which 
only admits the light by a ſingle 
hole, the ſtems will incline, or di- 
rect themſelves towards that fide. 


In thick foreſts, the young trees al- 


ways lean to the ſide where the light 
penetrates. The new ſhoots. of an 
eſpalier detach themſelves from the 
wall which robs them of the air, 
the ſun, and the light. It is in 
queſt of the ſame excellent gifts of 
04 Natgre, 
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Nature, that the lateral branches of | 


trees abandoning the direction of the 
ſtem, ſpread and extend themſelves 
in a direction parallel to the ſoil, 
even when planted on a declivity, 
Jn like manner, it appears, that 
roots penetrate more or leſs deeply 
Into the ground, either in a perpen- 
dicular or horizontal direQion, in 


tendency to ſearch for humidity or 
moiſture. Thus it is a well known 
fact, that, in the neighbourhood of 
canals, ditches filled with water, and 
ground newly tilled, the roots of 
plants abandon their natural di- 
rection, and, as it were, ſteer their 
courſe towards the fine air, rich 


Juices, and grateful humidity which | 


their ſituation has placed within 
their reach. So ſtrongly indeed are 
the roots of plants attracted by wa— 
ter, that they frequently relinquiſh 
the ſoil, and penetrate into the 
very heart of ditches and canals. 

I his force of extenſion appears 
to be greater in roots than in ſtems, 
The branch ſurmounts an obſtacle, 
by leaving its natural direction, and 
overtopping it. The root, on the 
contrary, without once going out 
of its way, pierces the hardeſt foils, 
penetrates into walls, which it over- 


turns, and even into rocks, which 


it burſts. 

Although the natural motion of 
the trunk be to aſcend, as was ſug- 
geſted above, yet 1s it forced often- 
times to deſcend: for the trunk- 
roots growing out of ſome plants 
near the ground, and ſhrinking into 
it, ſerve, like ſo many ropes, to 
pluck the trunk annually lower and 
lower into the ground, along with 
If theſe trunk- roots break 


1 . 


* 


* * 


— 


out only about the bottom of the 


a root (Jide Bu Bus); but if the 


f ſtrawberry, cinquefoil, and mint. 
proportion to their greater or leſs 


meaſure, by the vapours which they 


grow; and, that heat, the ſun, or 


only parts of plants which direct 


pendicular 


tion has been called by ſome writers, 


„ 
trunk, then it gradually deſcends 
into the earth, and is converted into 


trunk is very ſlender, and the trunk. 
roots break forth all along it, then 
it creeps horizontally ; the trunk. 
roots in queſtion tethering it, as it 
trails along, to the ground; as in 


I cloſe the preſent ſubject with 
this obſervation, that the direction 
of the roots and ſtems of plants, 
ſeems to be regulated, in a great 


contain; but more by thoſe which 
ariſe from the ſoil in which they 


the light, the cauſes already ſug- 
geſted, appear to contribute to that 
direction, only in ſo far as they 
augment or regulate the current of 
theſe nouriſhing vapours. 
Trunks are not, however, the 


their courſe towards the air and | 
the light of the ſun. There are 
flowers, which, quitting their per- 

* preſent their \? 
ſurface &irettly to that luminous 
body, and follow its ſituation in its 
diurnal courſe. This ſort of mo- 


NuTaT1on; and the plants which 
are ſubject to it, have been termed 
heliotrope ; that 1s, turning with the 
ſun. Of this kind are baſtard-rock- 
et, dyer's weed, ſun-flower, turn- 
fole, and the greateſt part of the 
compound flowers with plain tongue- 
ſhaped petals, the /emiflo/culofi of 
Tournefort, the planipetalæ of Ray, 
and the ligulati of Linnzus, In 
theſe flowers, the diſk or ſurface 


| looks towards the eaſt in the morn: 


ing; the ſouth at noon; and the 
welt at night, | 
The 


N O 


nds Þ . The ſpikes or ears of corn, which 
nto hang down by their weight, are ob- 
the ſerved, in like manner, to incline 
1k. Þ themſelves towards the ſun, never 
en to the north. The ſtems of draba, 
uk. trientalis, and a ſpecies of baſtard 
it I fever-few with egg - ſhaped and 
in Þ notched leaves, incline or hang 
| downwards during the night. 
ith The obſervations of La Hire, 
on I Hales, and Bonnet, eſtabliſh, that 
ts, I theſe motions are occaſioned, not by 
eat Tany twiſting in the ſtem, but by the 
ey aridity or dryneſs of the fibres, 
ch | which, by being expoſed to the heat 
ey of the ſun, contract, and thus de- 
or termine the zutation of the flowers 
g- and young ſtems. It is in this man- 
iat ner that moiſture and dryneſs alter- 


nately dilate and contract the plant, 
improperly called the roſe of je- 
© richo; an appearance which is like- 
* wiſe obſerved in the beards of oats, 
and in thoſe of the capſules of crane's 
1 | 
| The direction of the leaves of ſe- 
veral plants, ſuffers conſiderable 
changes during the night. This is 
ſo certain, that, if a botaniſt who is 
accuſtomed to the port or habit of 
plants, were to examine, in a ſum- 
| mer-night, the plants which cover 
any particular meadow, he would 
find ſeveral which he could not re- 
cognize by that character. The 
| ſame changes happen, when the 
| moiſture of the day correſponds or 
| anſwers to that of the night. 'The 
change of direction juſt mentioned, 
is particularly ſenſible in compound 
leaves. During the heat of the ſun 
in the day-time, the pinnated or 
| winged leaves of ſeveral plants, 
particularly thoſe of the pea-bloom 
or Jepuminous tribe, riſe vertically 
upyarcs, and form a right angle 
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with the common foot-flalk j the 
lobes or leſſer leaves, which ſtand 
oppoſite, being applied cloſely to- 
. gether by their upper ſurface. Se- 
veral ſimple leaves, particularly 
thoſe of /ge/beckia, and Indian-mal- 
low, arena, when their upper ſur- 
face is expoſed to an ardent ſun, 
become, in like manner, concave z 
which demonſtrates their analogy 
with the winged leaves juſt men- 
tioned, The artificial heat of a 
red-hot iron has the ſame effect upon 
both; but the plants ſuffer greatly 
by the experiment, Mr. Adanſon 
| ſays, he has obſerved a fimilar mo- 
tion 1n the leaves of ſeveral ſpecies 
of wild orach, after ſun-ſet. 

In that ſlate of the atmoſphere 
which generally precedes a ſtorm, 
and is found moſt favourable for 
vegetation, [ mean in a cloſe, moiſt, 
and cloudy air, the winged leaves 
extend themſelves along the com- 
mon foot-ſtalk ; the ſame appearance 
is obſerved in the leaves of the ſen» 

ſitive plant, when it has been kept 
for ſeveral days in a cellar below 
ground. 1 

After ſan-ſet, and during the fall 
of the dew, they incline ſtill Iower, 
hang vertically downwards, and are 
applied cloſely together, like the 
leaves of a book, by their lower ſur- 
face, under the ſtalk, with which 
they ſtand at right angles. The odd 
lobe, if there is one at the ex» 
tremity of the leaf, folds it itſelf up 

till it has reached the firſt pair of 
lobes or ſmaller leaves in its neigh- 
bourhood. This motion, which 
Linnæus calls the SEE of plants, 
and can be produced by an artificial 
as well as natural dew, has been ob- 


<> 


ſerved not only in compound leaves, 
ſuch as thoſe of the pea- bloom 
plants, 
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lants, but likewiſe in ſome ſimple 
eaves, particularly thoſe of balſam 
and baſtard fever- few. 

The ſmall leaves of falſe acacia, 
and liquorice, hang downwards dur- 
ing the night, but are not united by 
the under ſurface, like the greater 
part of leguminous plants. Thoſe 


of the ſenſitive plant, mimo/a pudica, 


extend themſelves longitudinally a- 
long the common foot-ſtalk, and 
cover or enfold each other mutually. 
The ſmall lobes of ſeveral ſpecies 
of trefoil, lucern, and lotus, are 
united only by their ſummits, and 
form a cavity which contains the 
young flowers, and ſhelters them 
from cold, and other injuries to 
which they are liable in the night- 

time. In ſome ſimple leaves, a 
fimilar appearance is obſerved. Thus 
the upper leaves of garden orach 
approach during the night, unite 
perpendicularly, embrace the young 
ſhoot, and do not relinquiſh that 
poſture till the ſun has diſſipated 
the humidity of the air, 

The action of the ſun has a very 
different effect upon theſe leaves, as 
well as thoſe of ſome mallows, blites, 
and trefoils, which, like the flowers 
mentioned above, follow the di- 
rection of that body, and preſent to 
it their external ſurface or diſk. 

That ſpecies of motion peculiar 
to ſome flowers, which open and 

Mut at certain ſtated times, is ex- 
plained on nearly the ſame princi- 
ples with thoſe of the winged leaves 
mentioned in the laſt article. For 

articulars on this ſubject, the reader 
is referred to the article VICILI 

Plantarum, by which term the mo- 
tion in queſlion is generally diſtin- 


She irritability, if I may ſo term 
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it, of thoſe plants called feng. 
tive, has been fully conſidered under 


the article LOMMENTA CE, Which 
ſee. Tg 


The laſt kind of motion obſerved 
berberry, melon-thiſtle, and little 


in the parts; the ſtamina contract, 
approach the pointal, and do not 


fleſhy fruits of balſam, ſpirting cu- 


with violence when arrived at ma. 


_ — 


open, in like manner, with a con- 
ſiderable force. 

To conclude, there are plants, 
which, far from being endued with 


have been illuſtrating, have not 
even the faculty of reſuming their 
former ſituation, when, by any 
means, they have been made to 
change it. Of this kind are the 
flowers of a ſpecies of dragon's head 
of Virginia, which, on whatever ſide 
they are turned, diſcover not the 
ſmalleſt tendency to recover their 


former poſition. 


MULTICAPSULARES, from 
multus, many, and capſula, a ſpecies 

of ſeed - veſſel; the name of a clafs 
| in Moriſon's, Hermannus's, and 


fiſting of plants which have more 


dry capſules or ſeed veſſels than one, 
Of this kind are pæony, — 
| he * 


in plants, is elaſticity; a ſlight ir- 
ritation at the baſe of the ſtamina of 


ſun- flower, ciſtus helianthemum, cauſes Þ 
| a convulſive motion; or tremblin 


recover their former poſition, The 
cumber, and wood-ſforrel, contra 


turity, and dart the ſeeds contained 
within them to a conſiderable di-. 
ſtance. Dry ſeed - veſſels, as the cap. Þ 
ſules of moſt of the ranuncula tribe, 
aconite, and lark-ſpur, as likewiſe Þ 
thoſe of fraxinella, and the lilia ] 
ceous and leguminous plants, burt Þ 


that elaſticity or ſpring which we. 


Chriſtopher Knaut's Methods; con- 
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hellebore, aconite, -lark-ſpur, and 
ſeveral others. | 

MULTIFIDUS Flos, from multus, 
many, and findo, to cleave; a 


| flower ſo termed by Linnzus, which 

| conſiſts of one petal, that is divided 

or cut into ſeveral ſegments, It is 
! ſynonimous to the laciniatus flos of 
* Tournefort, and the monopetaloides of 


other authors. 


MULTIPLICATUS Fles, a lux- 


8 uriant flower whoſe petals are mul- 
| tiplied ſo as toexclude a part of the 
ſtamina, Vide Luxurians Fles. 


A multiplied luxuriant flower 


| differs from a full one, the higheſt 
degree of luxuriance, in that the 


petals of the latter are ſo multiphed 


© as to exclude all the ſtamina : where- 
as, thoſe of the former are only re- 
peated or multiplied, two, three, or 
"© four times, to the excluſion of only 
a ſmall part of the eſſential organs. 


A double flower properly ſo 


| called, that is, a flower whoſe petals 
are twice repeated, is the firſt and 


loweſt degree of luxuriance or ple- 


= * 


A triple flower, whoſe petals are 
thrice repeated, is the ſecond de- 
gree of luxuriance. Examples of 
either degree are afforded by ſome 
ſpecies of campanula and thorn- 
Flowers. of one petal are fre- 
quntly multiplied, but rarely found 
ull. Yide PLenvus Hlos. 
Flowers with more than one pe- 
tal are ſubjeQ to all degrees of lux- 


vriance, from the loweſt to the 


higheſt. That they are ſubject to 


multiplication, anemonie and he- 
patica furniſh ſufficient proofs. 


In ſome flowers, the multipli- 
cation is effected, not by the petals, 
but by the ſcales or diviſions of the 


| 


flower · cup; ſuch inſtances, however, 


* 


* 
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are rare. In a ſpecies of dianthus vl 
or pink, mentioned by Linnzus, | 


the ſcales of the calix are multiplied 
to ſuch a degree as to give the whole 


flower the appearance of a ſpike or 
ear of corn, The luxuriance of ſe- 
veral mountain-graſſes, particular- 
ly of feftuca, ſpiculis 1 is 
of the ſame kind, being effected by 
the monſtrous growth of the huſks 
of the calix, which are metamor- 
phoſed into leaves. The ſame ap- 
earance © obtains in a ſpecies of 
willow, called /alix roſea, in which, 
both male and female organs being 
deſtroyed by inſects, the ſcales of 
the catkins are lengthened into 
teaves. In a ſpecies of plantain, 
called plantago ro/ea, the floral leaves 
of the ſpike, or head of flowers, un- 
dergo a ſimilar enlargement. 

In ſome plants the flower-enp is 
coloured; a circumſtance which not 
rarely miſſeads inattentive obſervers, 
who are led to confider ſueh an un- 
uſual appearance as a repetition of 
the petals. Some ſpecies of prim- 
roſe furniſh examples of the appears 
ance in queſtion. 5 5 

All multiplied flowers are mon- 
ſtrous, and are accidentally pro- 
duced from ſingle ones. Vide Va- 
RIETAs. 

MULTISILII QUE, from multus, 
many, and //;qua, a pod; the name 
of the twenty ſixth order in Lin- 
næus's Fragments of a Natural Me- 
thod; conſiſting of plants which have 
more ſeed-veſſels than one. From 
the etymology of the term, one 
would naturally imagine, that the 
ſeed - veſſels in queſtion were of that 
kind, called by Linnæus, ffligua, or 
pod: but the fact is, that not a 


ſingle plant of this order bears pods; Ml 
the | 


! 
k 
| 
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others creep upon the ground, and 


nuncula: laſtly, others climb, and 


foot-ſtalk of the leaves, as virgin's | they are finger-ſhaped or cylindric. 
1 FEES in 


the greater part having many dry] On this account, Moriſon's title; 
capſules ; and the remainder being | multicapſulares, would have been 
furniſhed properly with no ſeed- | more proper than the preſert; 
veſſel, but bearing numerous K. though even that would have been 


fin ſeeds. 1 d of cage of the plants only, 


Lift of Genera contained in this Order. 
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Linnæan Genera. | Engliſh Names. 
* Aconitum, — Monks-hood, wolf's bane, 
Aguilegia, — — Columbine. 
Delphinium, — — Lark. ſpur. 
Pæonia, — — Peæonpy. 
8 Didtamnus, — — Fraxinella, white dittany. 
Peganum, — — Wild Syrian rue. 
Ruta — — — Rue. 
oy Adonis, — — Adonis, or bird's eye. 
Caltha, _ — — Marſh marigold. 
Garidella, — — Fen nel- flower of Crete. 
Helleborus — — Fellebore. 
T/opyrum. 
Myofurus, — — Mouſe tail. 
Nigella, — — — Fennel flower, or devil in a buſh. 


| Ranunculus, 


— — CTrowfoot. 
2 rollius, — —— 


Globe ranunculus, or locker gow» 
| lans. 
38 Ada, — — —— fHerb-chriſtophex, or bane berties. 


Anemone, —— — Wind flower, anemonie. 
Atragene. 72 
Clematis, — — Virgin's bower. 
Thalitrum, — ꝓF— Meadow-rue. 


Handic and Structure of the Plants 
l of this Order. 


| I | atragene. The greateſt height of 
. Theſe plants are moſtly perennial | thoſe which riſe erect, as lark-ſpur, 


herbs; the ſtems of ſome are erect; 


which climb, rarely exceed fifteen 
or twenty feet. 


produce roots near the origin of 
The Roors are generally fleſhy. 


each leaf, as in ſome ſpecies of ra- 


are hand- ſhaped; in others, as like - 
wiſe in ſeveral ſpecies of ranuncula, 


attach themſelves to the bodies in 
their neighbourhood, either by the 


2 — oo 


bower; or by tendrils and claſpers, 
which terminate the foot-flalk, as 


ſeldom exceeds eight feet. Thoſe 


In ſome ſpecies of anemonie they 


ae 
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in ſome ſpecies of hellebore and 
ranuncula, they are divided into 
ſpherical knobs. Laſtly, in ſome 
plants of this order, the roots are 
R e t nter 
The STEMs and Younc BRANSR- 


xꝛs are cylindric. 


ple and entire, ſometimes hand- 


maped or winged, are generally al- 
ternate, except in virgin's bower 
and atragene, which bear oppoſite 
leaves. | Rs IX 


The foot-ſtalk, which is ſome- 


times cylindric, ſometimes angular, 
* is membranous, and very large at 
its origin, ſurrounding a great part 
of the ſtem from which it proceeds. 
In / pyrum, the membrane in que- 
ſtion is terminated on each fide by 
two ſmall teeth, in the form of 
© fitulz or ſcales. In marſh-marigold 
it forms a ſheath or glove, which is 
entire, ſhaped like a cylinder, an 
quite ſurrounds the ſtem, | 


The FLOWERS are hermaphro- 


dite. | 


| inella. 


| aconite, a ſpecies of hellebore, in 
coming out of the earth, is folded 


They proceed either ſingly from 
the wings of the leaves, or ter- 


| mination of the branches, as in 
pæony, globe ranunculus, marſh- 
| marigold, mouſe-tail, fennel-flower, 
and ſome ſpecies of ranuncula 
and anemonie; or terminate the 
branches in a fpike, panicle or 
| head, as in aconite, lark-ſpur, co- 


lumbine, meadow-rue, and frax- 
The flower of the winter 


up in a ſpiral manner upon its foot- 
talk, 


Theſe flowers are eaſily rendered 


double by culture. Ranuncula, ane- 
monie, pœony, monk's- hood, lark- 


which fall with the petals. 
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| ſpur, columbine, and fennel - flower, 
are well-known examples. wy 


The Carx or flower-cup is want- 


ing in marſh-marigold, monks-hood, 
| lark-ſpur, columbine, fennel-flow- 


er, meadow-rue, anemony, globe 


ranunculus, 7/opyrum, hellebore, and 
The Leaves, which are of dif- | 


virgin's bower ; in the reſt it is 
* ferent forms, mas - ſometimes fim- 


compoſed generally of five pieces, 
| The 
calix of rue, peganum, and pzony, 
is permanent. 

The PeTarLs are in number from 
four to fifteen, gererally equal, 
and ſometimes, 3 diſ- 
poſed in two or three eries: five is 
the prevailing number. 7 


The NEcCTARIUM in this order is 


various. In the greater number, 


particularly lark- ſpur and colum- 


bine, it is ſhaped like a horn or 


ſpur, and forms a tube at the bot- 


tom of the flower. In ranunculus 
it is a ſmall prominence or mellife- 
rous pore in the claw of each petal. 
In aconite, or monk's-hood, it is 
compoſed of two long ſingular ap- 
pearances, like ſtyles, that are lodg- 
ed within the upper petal, which 
reſembles a helmet. 

The STamina are, in number, 
from five to three hundred, diſtin, 
and attached, generally in ſeveral 
rows or ſeries, to the recepta- 
cle. | | 
 TheSeep-BuDs are generally nu- 
merous. The ſtyle is frequently 
wanting. | | 

The SEED-VESSEL is wanting in 
ranuncula, meadow- rue, adonis, a- 
tragene, virgin's bower, and ane- 
mony. In the reſt it is compoſed 
of ſeveral dry capſules, each con- 
taining a ſingle cell. | 

The Steps are numerous, and 
frequently angular. In anemony, 

| vir- 
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virgin's bower, and atragene, they | their inteſtines, and ſoon proves 


are terminatcd each by a be ard or 


hairy tail, which ſome conſider as 


the remains of the ſtyle. 


Moſt of theſe. plants are acrid, 


and many of them poiſonous, In 
general, plants that have a great 
number of ſtamina, are noxious in 
their quality. 'Thoſe of this order 
that are cautiouſly to be avoided on 
this account, are moſt ſpecies of 
monk's -hood, columbine, lark- 
ſpur, wild - ſyrian - rue, herb- 
chriſtopher, hellebore, pæony, and 
virgin's- bower— Being burnt, theſe 
plants furniſh a fixed alcali; by 
diſtillation, there is drawn from 
them a nitrous and aluminous ſub- 
ſtance. | 
Rue and fraxinella have a ſtrong 
penetrating {mell.—With reſpect to 
their virtues. they are cauſtic and 
urgativez iſopyrum is hepatic. 
Heilebore, according to ſome mo- 
derns, cauſes convulſions, and ſtif- 
fens the limbs. 5 
Since the time of Theophraſtus, 
moſt of the ſpecies of monk's-hood 
have been reckoned a deadly poiſon 
both to men and brutes. Dioſcori- 
des, however, recommends the 
external application of common 
monk's- hood for pains of the eyes. 
The flowers of a great many ſpecics 


communicate their noxious quality, 


by being ſmelled to; and thoſe of 
the ſpecies called napellus, being 
placed upon the head, occaiicn 2 
violent megrim. Of the bad quali- 
ties of theſe plants, we ſometimes 
avail ourſelves to get rid of vermin. 
A decoction of the roots deflroys 
bugs; the ſame part being powder- 
ed and adminiſtered in bread, or 
ſome other palatable vehicle, to rats 
and mice, corrodes and infienss 


K 
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>. 


{ 


mortal; the juice of the plant is 


| uſed to poiſon fleſh with, for the 


deſtruction of wolves, foxes, and 
other ravenous beaſts, The beſt 
antidote to the poiſon of the dif. 
ferent monk's-hoods is ſaid to be 
the root of a ſpecies of the ſame 
genus, hence termed healthful or 
wholeſome monk's-hood. It is the 
aconitum anthora of Linnæus. The 
ſame plant is regarded as efficacious 
againſt bites of ſerpents and other 
venomous creatures. The roots 
have a bitter acrid taſte; the leaves 
are only bitter; the former are 
chiefly uſed in medicine, and be- 
ſides the excellent quality juſt men- 
tioned, are ſtomachic, and promote 
perſpiration, 'The peaſants who 
gather the plant on the Alps and 
Pyrenees, uſe it with ſucceſs againſt 
the biting of mad dogs, and to 
cure the cholic. 

It is remarkable that the monk's. 
hoods with blue flowers are much 


white-flowered kinds. 
ſerts, from whoſe authority I know 
not, that the huntſmen of the 
wolves, and other wild beaſts on 
the. Alps, dip their arrows into 
the juice of theſe plants, which 
renders the wounds made by them 
deadly, | 

Columbine is termed in Latin, 
aquilegia, from the reſemblance of 
its lowers to the claws of an eagle, 
The leaves of common or wild 
columbine, the ſpecies uſed in me- 
dicine, have been preſcribed in 
g2rgariſms for inflammations of the 
jaws and throat. The ſeeds and 
roots are reckoned ſucceſsful in 
facilitating the eruptions of the 


| meailes and ſmall- pox, 


An 


more virulent than the yellow or 
Miller aſ. 


A 


© 
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T An ointment made, of the ſeeds. 
is of ſtaveſacre, a ſpecies of lark-ſpur, 
je which grows naturally in Italy and 
d the Levant, is ſaid to kill all kinds 


of lice ; whence the plant is ſome- 


f. times known by the name of louſe- 


ie | The lark-ſpurs are ſo called from 
or the horn or ſpur, which terminates 
he the upper petal, and is termed by 


he Þ Linnzus, the nectarium. Delphini- 


us Þ an, which is the Latin appellatzgn 
er Jof this genus of plants, is derived 


its from the fancied reſemblance of 
es the flowers to a dolphin, before 
re they are expanded. e 

e-. Pzxony is ſaid to have derived its 
n. name from Pzon, the phyſician, 
„te who is reported to have cured 


ho Pluto, when wounded by Hercules, 
with this herb. 
> Fraxinella is ſo called from the 
* reſemblance of the form of its 
leavess to thoſe of the fraxinus or 
* aſh; from which circumſtance. it 
was denominated little aſh, as the 
name imports. In the diſpenſa- 
KF tories it has been long known by 
| the title of dickamnus. The ſtalks 
of this plant abound with an eſſen- 
tial inflammable oil, efpecially in 
great droughts, when, on the ap- 
| proach of a candle or other igneous 
matter, the ſubſtance in queſtion 
takes fire, and burns, like ſpirit of 
tin, J vine, till it is entirely exhauſted. 
of The roots of this plant have had 
many virtues attributed to them, 
vild but are at preſent only known as 
8 0 an ingredient in ſeveral of our com- 
in ] Poſitions; by its bitter quality, 
the dittany is ſaid to kill toads. 
and Rue, by ics aromatic quality, is 
in I} beating, cordial and ſudorific; all 
the the parts are uſed in medicine, ex- 


„ 


cept the roots. Wild Syrian rue 


poſſeſſes the ſame virtues in its 
native ſoil, which is Egypt, Syria, 
Italy and Spain. | 

The leaves of ſtinking black hel- 
lebore are very acrid to the taſte, 


the green - flowered kind, being 
dried and powdered, are accounted 
good to kill worms in children ; 
the former ſpecies is dangerous. 


quently give the powder of it like- 
wiſe to their children for worms: 
but how dangerous a medicine it 
13 may be underſtood by the follow- 
ing fact related by the ingenious 
Mr. Martin. Some years ago, 
when the ground was covered with 
a deep ſnow, a flock of ſheep, 
in Ox-meadow, near Fulborn, in 


Cambridgeſhire, finding nothing 


plentifully of it. They ſoon ap- 
peared terribly out of order, and 
moſt of them died: a few being 
ſaved, by having ſome oil admini- 
ſtered to them in time, which made 
them vomit up the pernicious.herb;z 
ſome of thoſe which died, being 
opened, were found to have their 
ſtomachs preatly inflamed. In 
Weſtmoreland, where this plant 
grows in great abundance, it has 
obtained, from its pernicious qua- 
lity, the name of felon-graſs., 
Adanſon ſays, that a clyſter of an 
ounce of a decoction of its root is 
preferable to every other remedy 
in apoplectick fits. | 

Mouſe-tail is ſo termed from its 
ſeeds, which, after the fall of the 
flowers, grow in ſlender ſpikes, two 


or three inches long, reſembling 
a moule's tail. 


All 


and highly purgative. Thoſe. of 


The country- people, however, ſre- 


but this herb above the ſnow, eat 
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All the ſpecies of crowfoot are | 


remarkably acrid; yet in ſome 


parts of France they eat the tube- 
rous roots of a few ſpecies without 
any bad conſequences. The freſh 
roots of razunculis acris are uſed by 
the peaſants as an excellent cautery 


for their cattle. Ranunculus ſcele- 
ratus is ſaid to prove mortal to 
ſheep which feed upon it. 

The berries of herb-chriſtopher, 
which are of a fhining black, and 
of the ſize of peaſe, are ſuppoſed to 
be of very noxious quality, A 


ſingle berry is inſtant death to 
The root 


poultry and other birds. 
of a ſpecies of herb-chriſtopher, a 
native of North America, where it is 
denominated black ſnake- root, to 
diſtinguiſh it from common ſnake- 
root, is ſuppoſed to be an antidote 
againſt poiſon, and particularly 
that of the rattle-ſnake, 


Wood anemony with blue flow- : 


ers tinged with purple, which grows 
naturally at Wimbledon, in Surry, 
and Looton-hoo, in Bedfordſhire, 


Has its leaves frequently covered 


with the eggs of an inſet, where- 


dy the plant, before the expanſion | 


of its flowers, is frequently miitaken 
for a fern. EE. 


Anemonies, or wind. flowers, ſo 


the Greek name imports, are fo 


called, from a ſuppoſition, that 


the- flowers of theſe plants ne- 
ver open, except when the wind 
blows. 


The ſeeds of great wild climber, 
or traveller's joy, a ſpecies of vir- 


gin's bower, which grows naturally 


in the hedges in many parts of 


England, make a very fine appear- 


ance at the latter end of the year, 
when they cover the hedges with 


| 


mula, or little flame, by which thi 


guiſhed. 
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their plumes or white hairs, Theſe 
from their reſemblance to beard, 


have occaſioned the plant to be 


generally known, at that ſeaſon Þ 
among the country people, by the. 
name of old man's beard. It i; 
very acrid to the taſte, and with. 
out any ſmell; it is frequently uſe | 
as a cauſtic, and for cleanſing o 
ulcers. The root is ſaid to be pur. 
gative, : 

The leaves of all the fpecies c 
ok: matis being bruiſed, and applie; 
to the ſkin, burn it into carbuncle, 
as in the plagne; and, if applied u 
the noſtrils in a ſultry day, imme. 
diately after being cropped, wil 
cauſe the ſame uneaſy ſenſation aÞ 
a lame applied to that part wou 
occaſion ; hence the title of Fan. 


genus of plants was formerly diſtin Þ 


MmorTrsILIQUE is likewiſe the 
name of a claſs in Ray and Boer. 
haave, conſiſting, as the foregoiny 
term, of plants, which have nume- 
rous capſules or ſeed-veſlels. F 

MUSCI, Moſſes. One of the ſeven Þ 
families or claſſes into which all 
vegetables are divided by Linnzus 


in the Philoſophia Botanica, The 


characteriſtics of theſe plants, ac- 
cording to the Sexual Syſtem, are, 
I. Tops, without filaments oF 
threads. | 
II. The male flower, conſtituted 
by the preſence of the anther 0! 


tops, placed apart from the female, 


either on the ſame, or diſtind 
roots. | 
III. The female flowers deprive 
of the pi/tillum or pointal. : 
IV. The ſeeds devoid of bot) 
lobes (cotyledones) and proper cv 
vering?; 


Theſe, 


eards, 


to bel 


eaſon, 


Jy the 


It | 
with. Þþ 
y uſd 
Catalogus Plantarum circa Giſſam, 
e pur. 
2 and afterwards in his Hiſtoria 
Muſcorum, publiſhed at Oxford, in 
plied 


g old 
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ſe the 
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verings ; ſo that they exhibit the 
naked embryo. - 

This tribe of plants, as well as 
the muſhrooms, ferns, and ſea- 
weed, is ftill imperfectly known. 
Dillenius, profeſſor of : botany at 
Oxford, was the firſt who attempted 
an arrangement of them. In his 


publiſhed at Francfort, in 1719; 


1741, he divides the moſſes into 
ſixteen genera, This argangement, 


however, includes the lichens, ſome 
mme. 


„ WII f 


of the fuci, and other plants which 
belong to very different families. 


The work in queſtion 1s, notwith- 
would 
ch thi 
diſtin 


ſanding, valuable, in having intro- 
duced the knowledge of upwards of 
two hundred plants, which were 
unknown before. Dillenius: it is, 
beſides, of all his works of this 


kind, the beſt executed, both for 


the deſcriptions and figures, and 
ſhould ſerve as a model to ſuch 
authors as intend to publiſh in de- 


tail, the hiſtory of any particular 


family of plants. 

Micheli, in a work entitled, No- 
va Plantarum Genera, publiſhed at 
Florence, in folio, in 1729, divides 
the moſſes into two ſections, from 
the figure and ſituation of their 
flowers, Theſe ſections compre- 


hend together ſixteen genera, a- 


mongſt which are improperly ar- 
ranged, like thoſe of Dillenius, 


| ſeveral of the lichens and other ſea- 
weed. 


The diſcovery of the ſeeds of the 
moſſes, though made by Dillenius 
in 1719, is arrogated by Linnæus 
to himſelf, who did not begin to 
write till 1735. Yide FRUGTVUS, 
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| Ta Ray's method the moſſes form 
the third claſs; in Tournefort's 
they conſtitute a ſingle genus, by 
the name of zu/cus, in the firſt ſec« 
tion of the ſeventeenth claſs, which 
comprehends the moſſes, muſhs 
rooms, and ſome of the algz or 
ſea-weed, and is diſtinguiſhed by 
the name of a/perme, or plants 
without ſeed; the ſeeds of the 
moſſes not having been detected by 
Tournefort. 

In the Sexual Syſtem, theſe plants 
conſtitute the ſecond order of the 
claſs cryptogamia, which contains 
all the plants, in which the parts 
of the flower and fruit are wanting, 
or not conſpicuous. This order 
is ſubdivided into eleven genera, 
from the preſence or abſence of the 
calix, which, in theſe plants, is a 
veil or cover, like a Monk's cawl, 
that is placed over the male 
organs, or tops of the ſtamina, and 
1s denominated calyptra ; from the 
ſexes of the plants, which bear 


male and female flowers, ſome- 


times on the ſame, ſometimes on di- 
{tin roots; and from the manner 
of growth of the female flowers, 
which are ſometimes produced ſing- 
ly, ſometimes in bunches or cones, 
| Theſe diſtinctions are moſtly bor- 
rowed from Dillenius, whoſe ex- 
cellence in developing this part of 
the vegetable kingdom, Linnzus 
very readily acknowledges. 
Musct, is likewiſe the name of 
the fifty-fixth order in Linnæus's 


| Frapments of a Natural Method, 


conſiſting of the following genera, 
which are exactly thoſe of the ſecond 
order in the claſs cryptogamia, and 
agree in the general characters juſt 
mentioned. 


Linnæan 
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Linnæan Genera. 


Bryum. 
Buxbaumia. 
Fontinulis, 
Flypnum. 
Lycopodium, 
Mnunium. 
Phajcum. 
Polyerichum, 
Porella, 
Sphagnum. 
Sglachnum. 
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Habit and Structure of the Plants 
e this Oraer. 


Theſe plants reſemble the pines, 
firs, and other evergreens of that 
Elaſs, in the form and diſpoſition of 
their leaves, and manner of growth 
of the female flowers, which are 
generally formed into a cone. 
They frequently creep, and ex- 

tend themſelves, like a carpet, up- 
on the ground, trees, and ſtones, 

being generally collected into 
bunches or tufts; the ſmalleſt, as 
buxbaumia, are only four lines, or 
the third part of an inch, in height; 
and the largeſt ſpecies of /ycopodiuzr, 
do not exceed five or ſix. 
Few of the moſſes are annual 
plants: ſmall as they are, the greater 
number- are perennial- and ever- 
greens. + Their growth is remark- 
ably flow, as may be judged by the 
time which the autberæ, or male 
organs, take to ripen; this, reckon- 
ing from the firſt appearance of 
the antberæ, to the diſperſion of its 
powder or male duſt, for the pur- 
poſe of impregnation, is generally 
four or ſix months. — 


4 


W oy? 


En 217 Names. 


Water-moſs. 


Golden maiden-hair. 


= 


Although preferved dry ſevera! 
years, thefe plants have the ſingular 
property of reſuming their original 
verdure, upon being moiſtened ; 


perhaps, they likewiſe reſume their 


vegetative faculty; a circumſtance 
which future experiments muſt de- 
termine. | 


Moſſes delight in a cool moiſt 


fſituation, and north expoſure, where 


n 


| and-ferns. 


they are ſcreened from the ſun. 

The Roors are fibrous, ſlender, 
branched and ſhort. 

The STEms and branches are 
cylindric, and weak; they creep 
upon the ground, and ſtrike root 
on every fide. 

The Leaves are very ſmall and 
undivided, and differ with reſpect 
to fituation, being either alternate, 


oppolite, or placed by fours round 


the ſtalk. 

They have no foot-ſtalk, nor 
middle rib that is perceptible, and 
are ſeated immediately upon the 
ſtem, half of which they embrace 
in golden maiden- hair; ſo that they 
do not appear to be true leaves, 
any more than thoſe of the palms 


Theſe 


M U 

Theſe plants, like the pines, are 
covered with no fort of down or 
pubeſcence. 7534 

The FLowrrs are univerſally 
male and female; in lycopodium, 
ſphagnum, phaſcum, hypnum, and 
water-moſs, the male flowers are 
produced upon the ſame plant with 
the female, and ſtand above them; 
in golden maiden-hair, the flowers 


of different ſexes are produced on 


diſtinct plants; in mnium and bry- 
um they are produced, ſometimes 
on the ſame, ſometimes on diſtinct 
plants. 

The male flowers, which conſiſt 
entirely of the anther, or tops, and 
their covering, proceed either ſing- 
ly or in cluſters from the extremity 
of the branches, or angles of the 
leaves; and are either ſeated im- 


n 


mediately upon the branches, as in 
porella, and water-moſs; or ſup- 


ported by a long foot-ſtalk, as in 
bryum and golden maiden hair. 
The female flowers, which gene- 
rally reſemble capſules or cones, 
are all placed immediately upon 
the ſtem or branches, without 
any foot-ſtalk, and proceed ſingly, 


either from the wings of the leaves, | 


or ſummit of the branches; when 
produced upon the ſame plant with 
the male, they are always placed 
under them. | 
The female cones of the moſſes, 
greatly reſemble, as we have ſaid, 
thoſe of the pines, and other ever- 
green trees of that claſs; the ſcales, 
which form them, are true leaves, 
each containing, in its wing or 
angle, a ſingle feed. When the 


ſeeds are ripe, the cones in queſtion 


probably open, for their diſperſion. 


When ſhur, they reſemble buds, 
and have ſometimes been ignorant- 


BY. 
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ly miſtaken for ſuch. The female 
flowers of the genus porella have not 
yet been diſcovered. - . 

The FLowER-CUP in this order, 
if it can be called ſuch, is that ap- 
pearance, reſembling a veil or 
monk's cawl, which, in the male 
flowers, covers, or is ſuſpended 


over, the tops of the ſtamina, like 


an extinguiſher, and is termed by 
Linnæus, calypira. From the pre- 
ſence or abſence of this cover, 
which falls before the opening of 
the antheræ, are the genera of this 
tribe of plants chiefly diſtinguiſhed 
by Dillenius, and, after him, by 
Linnæus. | 
The PErTaALs in this order are 
univerſally wanting. 1 
The male and female parts of 
generation in this numerous claſs 
of plants, have been , deſcribed 
above. The flowers were, at the 
ſame time, ſaid to be male and 
female. In the genus buxbaumia, 


ſo named from Dr. Buxbaum, a 


German, who firſt diſcovered it in 


the neighbourhood of Aſtracan, re- 


peated obſervations ſeem. to eſta- 
bliſh it beyond a doubt, that the 
flowers are hermaphrodite. After 
the fall of ,the outward coverings 


or veil, formerly mentioned, the 


antheræ, or tops, are found to be 
covered with another hood, terms» 
ed by Linnzus, gperculum, within 
which, both Mr. Martin and Dr. 
Linnæus diſcovered an ' anthera 
ſuſpended by its flament; and, at 
the bottom of the capſule, formerly, 
conſidered as the anthera, were 
found ſeveral feeds under the form 
of a yellow- green impalpable pow- 
der, more unctuous than that © 


the other moſſes. 


This fingularity obſerved in the 
genus 
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nus Burbaumia might create a 
uſpicion that the other moſſes, 


which have their antheræ, or tops, 
covered, like it, with an operculum, 


have, likewiſe, their ſtamina or 
male organs, contained within the 
ſame covers with the female; and 
that what have hitherto been judg- 
ed ſeeds in the cones of the plants 
regarded as female, are, in faQ, on- 
Iy buds or ſhoots which perform the 
office of ſeeds. But the knowledge 
we have acquired of the nature of 
the antheræ, or tops of the other 
moſſes, and of the powder or duſt 
which they contain, 1s ſufficient de- 


monſtration, that what has been 


termed the capſule in the genus 
buxbaumia, is really an anthera, 
which it every way reſembles ex- 
ternally, although ſomewhat dit- 


ferent in its internal ſtructure ; that 


it contains a duſt of powder, of the 


ſame nature with the male duſt of 


other plants; and finally, chat it is 
only a ffamen, or male flower; the 
female flower being moſt probably 
to be found on another individual. 

With reſpe& to the powder con- 
tained in the arthere of the moſſes, 
Dillenius aſſures us, that he has 
frequeatly ſown of it, with a view 
to aſcertain its real nature; but 
could never diſcover in it the 


. ſmalleſt tendency to vegetate, like 


ſeed; on the contrary, the experi- 
ments of the ſame ingenious natura- 
liſt, and of the learned Haller, 
ſufficiently evince, that the powder 


of the female tops, or cones, of 


mnium, being ſown, forms pro- 
ductions in every thing ſimilar to 
the parent-plant. | 
Upon the whole, there is little 
doubt, that the cones and ſtars 


4 obſerved in the moſſes, are female | 


| 
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flowers; and that the capſules and 
ſmall bodies endowed with a ger- 
minating faculty, which are found 
between the ſcales of theſe cones, 
are true ſeeds, or at leaſt, ſhoots 
and ſuckers which ſupply their 
place. | 

The moſſes in general are almoſt 
taſteleſs, have few juices, and be- 
ing once dried, do not readily im- 
bibe moiſture from the air. Thoſe 
which grow in water, being thrown 
into the fire, turn red, and are re- 
duced to aſhes, without receiving 
or communicating any flame; on 
which account ſome ſuperſtitious 
people, the Siberians in particular, 
place water- moſs in their chimnies, 
as a preſervative againſt fre, 

From the male flowers of ſome 
of the moſſes, particularly of /yce- 
podium, is diſperſed a prodigious 
quantity of yellow, ſulphureous, 
and inflammable duſt, which, ac- 
cording to Olearius, ſparkles in 
the fire like ſalt-petre, and is 


known, like that of the pines, by 


the name of vegetable ſulphur. 
Moft of the moſſes are purgative. 
The /elJago of Dillenius operates 
both by vomiting and purging, and 
is reckoned as violent and danger- 
ous as hellebore. Golden maiden- 


hair is a powerful ſudorific. 


A ſpecies of Hcopodium, a natire 


of India, and diſtinguiſhed in the 


Hortus Malabaricus, by the name 
of tana- pouel, is ſaid to be a mighty 
incentive to venery, and to be fre- 
quently uſed by the Indians for 
that purpoſe. 5 

A decoction of /ycopodium is em- 
ployed, with ſucceſs, by the coun- 
try-people in violent diarrhœas. 
The male duſt is recommended for 
nephritic pains, and ſuppreſſions 
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ef urine. The ſame powder in 

decoction is uſed externally for 

deftroying lice. 1 
Wich . large ſpecies of ſpbag- 


num, the inhabitants of Siberia tuff 
| cuſhions and beds. | 

All theſe plants are of wonderful | 
” efficacy in preſerving dry ſuch bo- 
dies as are ſuſceptible of moiſture ; | 
” and in retaining, for a long time, 
” the humidity of young plants, with- 
out expoſing them to putrefaction. 
Por this reaſon, ſuch plants as are 
to be ſent to any conſiderable di- 
* ſtance, are generally wrapped up in 
Z moſs. 'T | 


MUSCOSZ,' the name of the 


= twentieth claſs in Hermannus's Me- 
” thod; conſiſting of plants without 
flower cup or petals. - Theſe are 
the ferns, and moſſes juſt deſcribed : 
for as to the calyprra or hood which | 


covers the, male organs of theſe 


plants, and is now conſidered as the 
calix, it had either not engaged the 
attention of botaniſts in the time of 
Hermannus, or, at leaſt, had been 
* conſidered as a part unconnected 
with the flower. 
taniſts even are ſtill of opinion that 
the moſſes want both flower - cup and | 


Some modern bo- 


petals. 


 MUTILUS Flos, a mutilated | 
flower; a flowef ſo called, which is 
| occaſionally deprived of either all, 
or the greater part, of its petals, 


Mutilation in flowers is oppoſed 


| to luxuriance; and generally a- 
* ſcribed to a defect of heat. 


* 


In cold climates, the following 


plants, which are natives, ſome of 


warm, ſome of temperate countries, 

are ſubject to loſe their petals, yet 

bear flowers and ſeeds, © 
Tuſſilago ananaria. 
Campanula perfoliata, 


manuia. 


N E 
. Campanula euphrafie foliis. 

Rubeola patula. 

Salvia que horminum fylveſt. la- 
vandulæ flore. 

Lamium folio caulem ambiente mi- 
| Au.. 

Ruellia capſulis teretibus. 
Cenvolwvulus pes tigridis. 
Lychnis apetala lapponica. 
Silene portenfis. 

Ciftus ſalicis folio. 
Helignthemum flore macuſo/o, 

Mr. Adanſon affirms, that the 
ſame thing happens at Paris to ſea- 
milk-wort, water-purſlane, and am- 

Some of the campanulas, parti - 
cularly that with eye- bright leaves, 
either occaſionally loſe the petals 


| altogether, or produce them ſo ſmall 


as to be ſcarcely perceptible. 

Flowers which always want the 
petals, and are not, like the mu- 
tilated flowers, only occaſionally 
deprived of them, are diſtinguiſhed 
by the name of apetalous. Vide 
APETALUS Flos. 


1 
NECTARIUM, from neQar, the 


by Linnæus to be a part of the co- 
rolla, or appendage to the petals, 
appropriated for containing the ho- 
ney, a ſpecies of vegetable ſalt un- 
der a fluid form, that oozes from the 
plant, and is the principal food of 


| bees and other inſects. 


Notwithſtanding this definition, 
which ſeems to conſider the necta- 
rium as neceſſary a part of the co- 
rolla as the petals, it is certain that 
all flowers are not provided with 


1 There 


fabled drink of the gods; defined 


this appendage; neither indeed is 
it eſſential to fructification. | 
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There is, beſides, a manifeſt im- 
propriety in terming the e Harium a 
part of the corolla. Linnæus might, 
with equal propriety, have termed 
it a part or appendage of the ita- 
mina, calix, or pointal, as the ap- 
pearance in queſtion is confined to 
no particular part of the flower, but 
is as various in point of ſituation, 
as of form. The truth is, the term 
nectarium is exceedingly vague; and, 
if any determinate meaning can be 
affixed to it, is expreſbve of all the 
ſingularities which are obſerved in 
the different parts of flowers. 

The tube or lower part of flowers 
with one petal, Linnæus conſiders 


as a true nefarium, becauſe it is ge- 


nerally found to contain the ſweet 
liquor formerly mentioned. This 
liquor Pontedera compares to that 
called amnios in pregnant animals, 
which enters the fertile or impreg- 
nated ſeeds: but that this is not at 
leaſt its ſole uſe, is evident from this 


circumſtance, that the honey or li- 


quor in queſtion is to be found in 


flowers Where there either are no 
ſeeds, or thoſe, from the want of 


male organs, cannot be impreg- 
nated, Thus the male flowers of 
nettle and willow; the female flow- 
ers of ſea- ſide laurel, and black bry- 
ony ; the male and female flowers 
of clutia, higgelaria, and butcher's 
broom, all abound with the honey 
or nectar alluded to. 

Dr. Vaillant was of opinion that 
the nefarium was an eſſential part 
of the corolla; for which reaſon he 
diltingurſhed the ſingular appear- 
_ ances in fennel-flower and colum- 
bine, by the name of petals: the 
coloured leaves, which are now 
termed the petals, he denominates 
the flower- cup. LC 27 


with their ſubſtance. 


N R 
+ That the zectarium, however, is 
frequently diſtinct from the petals, 
is evident, both from the well- 
known examples juſt mentioned, as 
likewiſe from the flowers of monks. 
hood, hellebore, z/opyrum, fennel- 
flower of Crete, barrenwort, graſs 
of Parnaſſus, chocolate- nut, *cher- 
leria, and ſauwvage/ia. 

| . " Theſe general obſervations being 
premiſed, we proceed to take a 
nearer and- more particular view of 
the principal diverſities, both in 
form and ſituation, of this ſtriking 


| appendage to the flower. 


I. In many flowers, the nefarium 
is ſhaped like a ſpur or horn; and 
that either in flowers of one petal, 
as valerian, water - milfoil, (atri- 
' cularia) butter-wort, and calves- 
ſnout; orin ſuch as have more than 
one, as lark-ſpur, violet, fumatory, 
balſam, and orchis. Vide Calcar 
Corollæ. 

II. In the following plants, the 
nectarium is properly a part of the 


crown- imperial, water- leaf, mouſe- 
tail, ananas or pine- apple, dog's 
tooth violet, piperidge buſh, val. 
liſneria, hermannia, uvularia, and 
 fabkbtig,” | | 

III. The zefarium is frequently 
placed in a ſeries or row within the 
- petals, though entirely unconnected 
In this ſitu- 
ation it often reſembles a cup, as 
in narciſſus. A zectarium of this 
kind is ſaid by Linnæus to crown 
the corolla. The following are ex- 
amples: daffodil, ſea daffodil, cam- 
pion, viſcous campion, ſwallow- 
wort, /tapelia, cynanchum, nepenthes, 
cherleria, balſam- tree, African ſpi- 


] flower, 


T2, witch hazel, o/ax, and paſſiou- 


corolla, as lying within the ſubſtance. 
of the petals: ranunculus, lilly, iris, 
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IV. In Indian creſs, buckler 
muſtard, Barbadoes cherry, and 
nouotropa, the nectarium is ſituated 
upon, or makes part of the calix. 

V. The zectarium in baſtard 
flower-fence is ſeated upon the an- 


| there or tops of the ſtamina; whence 
the name adenanthera, or glandular 
anthera, which has been given to 
this genus of plants. In the follow- 


ing liſt it is placed upon the fila- 
ments: bean caper, bay, fraxinella, 


” marvel of Peru, bell-flower, lead- 
= wort, roe/la, and commelina. 


VI. In hyacinth, flowering ruſh, 
ſock July-flower, and rocket, the 
xeaarium is placed upon the ſeed- 
bud. | | 

VII. In honey-flower, orpine, 
buck-wheat, collinſonia, /athrea, na- 
vel-wort, mercury, clutia, kiggelaria, 
ſea ſide laurel, and African ſpiræa, 
it is attached to the common recep- 
tacle. 

Laſtly, in ginger, nettle, dyer's 


weed, heart-ſeed, cœſus, turmerick, 
| grewia, baſtard orpine, vanelloe, 


crew tree, and willow, the nedZa- 
rium is of a very ſingular con- 
ſtruction, and cannot properly fall 
under any of the foregoing heads. 
A more particular deſcription of 
the varieties which occur in this 


* 


ſtriking part of the flower, would 


be unneceſſary in this place; as 
both its form and ſituation have 


been minutely attended to in our 


analyſis of the ſeveral natural orders 
er families of plants. 

In diſcriminating the genera, the 
nectarium often furniſhes an eſſen- 
tial character. 

Plants which have the zedtarium 


diſtin from the petals, that is, not 


lodged within their' ſubſtance, are 
affirmed by Linnæus to be gene- 


| 


. — 
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rally poiſonous. The following are 
adduced as examples: monk's hood, 


hellebore, columbine, fennel-flower, 
graſs of Parnaſſus, barren-wort, o- 


leander, marvel of Peru, bean ca- 


per, ſucculent ſwallow-wort, frax- 
inella, and honey- flower. | 
The term zecarium, by which 
this part of the flower has been di- 
tinguiſhed, is the invention of 
Linnæus, who pretends even to 


have firſt recognized the part in 
queſtion. 


It is certain, however, 
that Tournefort, in 1694, obſerved it 


in the paſſion-flower, ſwallow- wort, 


and ſome other plants: and that 


Vaillant, in 1718, regarded it as a 
part depending upon the petals, 
which did not merit any particular 


appellation. 

NOMINA, names. | 
The dillinguithing of plants and 
collections of plants, by particular 
names, was a neceſſary conſequence 
of their methodical diſtribution into 
claſſes, genera, and ſpecies, 

The principles laid down on this 
ſubje& by Linnæus, who has new- 
modelled the names, as well as gee 
nera of former botaniſts, fall pro- 
perly to be conſidered in this place. 


And, firſt, of the 
Names of C laffes and Orders. 
I. The ancient botaniſts diſtin- 


guiſhed many of their claſſes by: 
primitive names; that is, names not 
expreſſive of any particular cha- 


racter in the plants which compoſe 
them. Hence the graſſes of Tragus; 
the ferns, moſſes, muſhrooms, and 
thiſtles of Dodonæus; the palms - 
and orchides of Lobelius; the let- 
tuces, malloxs, and cucumbers of 
Zaluzianſki ; the night-ſhages, pop» 
$4 | pies, 
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pies, and bryonies of Caſpar Bau- 
in ; the campanulas and_borrages 
of John Bauhin. | I 
Mr. Adrien Royen is the firſt, 
and perhaps the only one of the 
moderns, who has eſtabliſhed for a 
principle, that the name of every 
claſs ought to be ſimple, and de- 
rived from the name of ſome well- 


known or remarkable genus in that 
Claſs. | 


— 


Modern ſyſtematic writers, ſtu- 
dious to abridge the ſcience of bo- 
tany, by ſuppreſſing all ſuperfluous 
characters, and keeping the moſt 
eſſential only in view, have eſta- 
bliſhed, that the name of the claſs 
ſhould not be ſimple or primitive, 
but expreſſive of the character or 
characters aſſigned to each claſs in 
a particular method. Hence the 
leguminous, filiquoſe, berry-bear- 
ing, umbelliferous, and lacteſcent 
plants of Moriſon ; the croſs- 
ſhaped, and butterfly ſhaped flow- 
ers of Tournefort; the rough- 
leaved plants, thoſe which flower 
at the joints, and form a head, of 
Ray; the enſatæ, campanacee, and 


other orders in Linnzus's Frag- 


ments of a Natural Method; and 


all the claſſes of the Sexual Syſtem. 


The inconveniencies ariſing from 


a ſtrict compliance with this rule, 


are two : firſt, that it is difficult to 
find a name which ſhall be ex- 


preſſive of ſome circumſtance that is 


common to all the genera of any 
particular claſs. Thus, many ge- 


nera of the firſt claſs in the Sexual 
Method, monandria, might, with 


equal propriety, be referred to the 
ſecond and third claſſes, diandria 
and triandria, the number of Ha- 
mina being either one, two or three. 
In like manner, the claſs ico/andria 


3 


\| the number of ſtamina being gene- 


„ 
tains plants which have not the 
circymſtance expreſſed in the title; Þ 


more, ſometimes leſs than {niti 
twenty: beſides, the eſſential cha - 
racter of this claſs, which is the in- 
ſertion of the ſtamina and petal: 
into the inner part of the calix, i: 
not even alluded to in the title. In 
the ſame manner, the genus clean 
does not poſſeſs the character ex- 
preſſed in the title tetradynamia, to 
which claſs it belongs. Example: 
of the like impropriety might be 
adduced from the claſſes monecia, 
diacia, and polygamia, of the Sexual 
Method; and from the names of | 
claſſes in other ſyſtems. '= 
The other inconvenience juſt men- lil 
tioned, ariſes from employing names 
expreſſive of ſeveral characteriſtic 
marks; as theſe, in ſuch caſes, be- 
ing too long and complex, aſſume a 


— 


barbarous appearance, and become | v 
unintelligible, Wachendorflius's t 
claſſes are particularly faulty in this 
reſpect. is pollaploſtemonopetalæ, 
eleutberomacroſtemones, and diſtemo- 


nopleantheræ, furniſh ſtriking ex- 
amples. | | 

II. The names of claſſes and or- 
ders ſhould conſiſt of a fingle word. 
All Linnæus's claſlical names are of 
this ſort. 

Cæſalpinus has employed defi- 
nitions inſtead of names, in his ar- 
rangement. Tournefort and Ri- 
vinus have frequently made unne- 
ceſſary repetitions at the head of 

each claſs, occaſioned generally 
from the circumſtance of affixing the 
ſame name to two different claſſes. 
Thus the firſt claſs in Rivinus's Me- 
thod conſiſts of perfect, ſimple, re- 
gular flowers with one petal; the 


eleventh claſs of the ſame method 
a ä is 


ple, irregular flowers with one 


expreſſive of the fimplicity and re- 


_ 
-. defined to conſiſt of perfect, ſim- 


: Sola, In like manner, the defi- 
Inition of Tournefort's firſt claſs, is 
aularity of the flowers contained in 
it, which conſiſt of a ſingle petal, 
that is bell-ſhaped. 
III. Names of claſſes and orders, 
taken from the name of any plant, 
or genus of plants, are only to be 
uſed, according to Linnæus, in na- 
© tural methods. Of this kind are 
- the palms, ferns, moſſes, ſea-weed, 
= muſhrooms, graſſes, orchideæ, cory- 
1 dales, cucurbitaceæ, calamariæ, rbæ- 
1 ades, caryophyllæi, and piperitæ of 
Linnæus's Fragments; the palmæ, 
lllia, gramina, of Royen's Natural 
Method. Such names are certainly 
convenient, as they ſerve to recall 
the idea of the general relations of 
each family or order; relations, 
which are, in a manner, collected in 
the plant from which the claſſical 
name is derived. The claſſic and 
generic name, however, is at no 
time to be preciſely the ſame; as, 
beſides the manifeſt impropriety of 
arranging a thing under itſelf, the 
greateſt confuſion would enſue from 
ſuch arrangement. For this reaſon, 
Linnæus, when he uſes claſſical 
names of this kind, generally 
: en the name of the genus 
| which ſuggeſted the claſſical name 
in queſtion. Thus in the natural 
order palmæ, no genus of that name 
is to be found. In like manner, the 
genus Flix, one of the ferns, is 
changed for pteris, becauſe he has 
| Giſtinguiſhed that order of plants by 
the general or claſſical name of 
| filices. It is upon the ſame prin- 
ciple that the ingenious Royen has 


N O | 
inſtead of /ium, the more common 
name of that genus, becauſe [la is 
the name by which he has diſtin- 
guiſhed the claſs, | 
IV. Names of claſſes and orders 
are not to be derived from the ha- 
bit, virtues, and ſenſible qualities 
of plants ; nor from the form and 
ſituation of the roots and leaves; as 
ſuch appellations are not in the ſpi- 
rit of ſyſtematic arrangement, To 
this cenſure is ſubjected the cor- 
diales, dorfifere, and ſucculentæ of 
ſome botaniſts; the capillares of 
Moriſon and Ray; the Sulbeſæ of 
Cæſalpinus; the a/perifoliz of Ray; 
the verticillatæ and fellaies of the 
ſame author. 


Names of the Genera. 


I. A genus of plants being a col- 
lection of ſpecies which agree in 
the parts of fructification, it is evi- 
dent that all the ſpecies of the ſame 
genus muſt be marked or diſtin- 
guiſhed by the ſame generical name. 
Thus the orange, lemon, and ci- 
tron, being conſidered by Linnzus 
as a ſpecies of the ſame genus, are 
diſtinguiſhed by the generical name 
citrus; in this manner, citrus au- 
rantium, the orange, citrus medica, 
the citron - tree. Theſe fruits were 
reckoned three diſtin genera by 
Tourgefort. | | 
II. The generical name is not 
only to be the ſame, but fingle in 
all the plants of the ſame genus. 
Hence there 1s an impropriety in 
diſtinguiſhing blue monks-hood by 
the additional name of xapellus ; and 
the wholeſome ſpecies of the ſame 
genus, by that of anthora. 0 
III. The ſame generic name 1s 


| ſubſtituted the Greek name lirium, 


not to be applied to two different 
genera. 
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nera, Hence the acenit um of Ray 
s Changed jor beileborus; the cal- 
tha of Tournefort into calenaula ; 
the cameraria of Dillenius into mon- 
tia; the Herardia of Vaillant into 
verbena: the names ſo changed 
having been uſed to denominate 
other genera, with which thoſe in 
gueſtion have no connection. 
IV. Whoever conſtitutes a new 


genus, ſays Linnæus, is bound like- 


wiſe to give it a name. 

V. The generic name of a plant 
is to be fixed, before any attention 
be given to its name, as a ſpecies. 
VI. Generic names conſiſting of 
two entire diftin&t words, Linnzus 


is of opinion ſhould be totally ex- 


ploded. For this reaſon he has 
changed the bella donna, cculaurium 
majus, corona ſolis, dens leonis, and 
witis idza of Iournefort, for atropa, 
centaurea, helianthus, leontodon, and 
vaccinium; the criſta galli of Dille- 
nius, for rhinautbus. 1 
VII. Generic names compounded 
of two entire Latin words joined 
together, are deemed rather ine- 
legant, and may be properly enough 


changed for a Greek compound of 


the ſame kind. Thus the comaurea 
of former Þotaniſts, is changed by 
Linnæus for chry/ocoma, the etymo- 
Jogy of which is the ſame. The 
names of the following genera, al- 


though of Latin compolition, are 


retained by Linnzus; Tolzzarinus, 
cornucepiæ, ſempervivun, and ſan- 
VII. Generic names compound- 
ed of two words of different lan- 
guages, are highly improper. Of 
this kind are the tamarzzdus and 


cardamindum of Tourne fort; the 
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Jpermum; cuminoides for lagæcia; aſira 


may be ſafely admitted; elæagnus, 
guaſ oleæ agnus caſtus, and ciſam- 
pelos, guaſe hederæ witis, furniſh ex- 
amples. | | Wb: 


nera, or generic names formed from 


N O 
morinda, chryſanthemiadum, and 
ſapindus of Vaillant. þ 

IX. The termination ide, very | 
common with former botanical w 
ters, has been juſtly exploded by 
Linnæus as inelegant and ſuper. 
fluous. Thus the agrimonoides d 
Tournefort, is changed for agrin | 
mia ; alyſſoides for aly//um ; aſteroid; 
for bupthalmum ; cyperoides for ca. 
rex ; nymphoides for menyanthes ; pen. 
taphylloides for potentilla; rhamnoidu 
for hippophae ;, ricinoides for crotan; 
lelephioides for andrachue; tribulo dn 
for trapa; chry/anthemaides for oft. 


CTC 8 
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galoides for phaca; the capnoides of Re 
Ray, for fumaria; the walerian!- Li 
 loides of Bauhin, for waleriana. The La 
al/ſinaſtroides and jonihlaſpioides of Et 


Kramer, furniſh likewiſe ſtriking | Ct 


examples of the impropriety in F. 
queſtion. | | 1 
X. Names of genera compounded 
of two.generic words, one of which 
is entire, are, not to be imitated, 
For this reaſon Linnæus has changed 
the cannacorus of Tournefort, for. 
canna; lilionarciſſus for cilla; ari, 
arum for arum; linagroſtis for eri- 
ophorum ; lauroeceraſus for padus; 
the capzorchis of Bauhin, for fuma- 
ria. Greek compounds of this kind 


XI. Diminutives from other ge 


others with the addition of one 
or two ſyllables at the end, are im» 
proper; as ſeeming to indicate a 
connection, which, perhars, does 
not exiſt. For this reaſon Linnæus 
has changed the - . 


OS 


XII. Generic names of plants 
* borrowed from the animal and mi- 

ß reral kingdoms, the heavenly bodies 
and moral qualities, are condemned 


N O N O. 
Old Genera. Linnean Genera. 
Acetoſella — Rumex. 
lapellus — I Aconitum. 
z yrtillus r of Faccinium, 
561 Lappula W 9 R Myefotis. 
FE y ays ' & 4 8 
4 abaria — * Cop © > - 1 RG - 
Ros — — — Rhodiola. | 
Alſinanthemos — | | — — 
Morocarpus⸗— — 1 Blitum. 
Lupina/er | _— of Bauhin, Le 
Alſinaſfrum 1 Elatine. TP VER | 
FB Pepin — — | | Myagrums. 2 
Limonzam | of | Statice. 8 
18 — —7 ane Ru mer. 2 
3 Erucago — — Bunias. — te 8 
Corallodendron — 225 Erythrina, . 4 
Fagopyrum — — Helxine. | 
| ler 
Y Linopbyllum — Plum eel. Te. 
| Allina/triformts — — Montia. | 
Agroſtarium — — 5 N 
Pf Fungorzdafter | Michelin, Elvelas a 
Lenticularia Lemna. 
Balſam: ta — of Vaillant, for Damen 


fuſion and obſcurity into the no- 
menclature of the ſcience. . On ac 
count of this impropriety, he has 
changed the 


by Linnzus, as introducing. con- 


Old Genera. 


Linnæan Genera. 


2 — een 2 | 
| Ephemerum — * Tradeſcantia. 5 


Stachas 


N 0 N O 
Old Genera. Liunæan ( 
| $:2chax — — of Lavandula. 
| Seolopendrum „ - Tournefort, < Aſplenium. 
Sphondylinm — — for ; Heracleum. 


—— of Dillenivs, for 68 


The following generic names are 5 
retained by Linnæus, in dired con- 
tradiction to this rule. Taxus, A- 
canthus, Oenanthe, Phalaris, Del 
phinjium, Paſlinaca, + Hyacinthus, 
Heliotropium, Iris, Ricinus, Im- 
patiens. 


Old Genera. 


Erinaceus 
| Toca. — = of--- ſor: 
_ ——— Ray, Helianthus. 
Staplylinu- — — for Daucus. 
Ainpelis — — Vitis. 
Lagopus — — Trifolium. 
Meileagris ——— — Fritillaria. 4 
Narriæ — Sy | Ononis. - 
Hip pogloſſum —— of other. | Ruſcus. 6 
Phalangium _ — + Botaniſts, 4 Anthericum, a 
Cranatum — =| for Punica. Wo 
 Molbdena — — — Plumbago. . 
þ Bala — — — Nepenthes. : 
Patientia =_ —| Rumex, | 
Concordia — — — Agrimonia. L 
XIII. For the ſame reafon, the he 


nomenclature of botany ſhould nat 
be confounded with that of ana- 
tomy, pathology, the materia me- 
dica, and the arts, Hence Linnzus 
has changed the 


Linnæan Genera. 


+38 1 
. 
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P. armica 


— 


| — * Achillea. 1. 
a, — rossgeser, J alum. 

|  Felneraria — — for. Anthyllis, : 
'} ' ; 8 

| Auriculæs — —— Primula. | 
GD TD} fot ener 

| ö Umbilicus — 2 "ag Cotyledon. 

[ | Paralhſis — N | Primula. 

| $24 = — an Salſola. | 

#| Sphacelss 


* 
— — 


N O . mY 
Old Genera. TLiunæan Come, 

5 a, — — 20 [Lapin 

| n FP _ — I Lapſana, 

: 3 —— — | Stare. 

„ Sethe agittaria. 

, RC. . Te Botaniſts, 4 Biſlerrula. 

bitoris — Tg 'M Clitoria. 

3 A. 3 „ 

3 en — — — . Fn | 

Y 2 eguiua 1 —_— Hi Ppocrepis. 4 


and natural orders, are by no means 
to be applied to any particular ge- 
us. 


XIV. Names pertaining to Hates a 


L x, Palma, are very improper ge- 


neric names: Planta, Arbor, Fru- 


eral nature, ſtill more improper. 
XV. Latin diminutives, and o- 


the her names of like origin, expreſſive 
not of ſome character or property in the 
* parts of the plants, furniſh proper, 
ne. öbough not elegant generic names, 


Of this kind are, 


from its powerful virtues. 
a Pullatilla, Tourn. C pulſare, to beat 


| and ſhaken by the wind. 
Limojella, Lin. (limus, lime) from 
its native foil, 

Nigella, Tourn. ( niger, black) from 
the blackneſs of its ſeeds. 
Clyprola, Lin. (clypeus, a ſhield) 
from its ſeed-veſlel reſembling a 
| ſhield. 

| Mitreola, Lin, 
ſrom its mitre-ſhaped fruit. 


lu kom its ford: ſhaped leaves. 


ex, Sufirutex, Herba, Vegetabile, and 
uch like terms, are, from their ge- 


Puettilla, Lin. potentia, power) 


often) from jts flowers being toſſed 
| Serratula, Dillen. (/erra, a ſaw) 


_— 


mitra. Aa mitre) 


5 adiolus, Tourn. (gladius, a ſword) 
© 


Hence Fungus, Alga, Mujcus, | 


Samobes, Tourn. (Samus, an, iſland) 


from 1ts place of growth. 
Calendula, Ruppius, { calende, the 


flowering at all ſeaſons, and due- 
ing every month in the year. 
Campanula, Tourn. (campane, a bell) 
from its bell-ſhaped flower. 
Craſſula, Dillen. (craſſus, thick) from 
the thickneſs of its leaves. 
Primula, Lin. (Primus, firſt) from ĩts 
early flowering. 
Pinguicula, Tourn. (pingais, fat) from 
the fatneſs of its leaves. 
Hirtella, Lin. (irtus, hairy) from 
the hairineſs of its branches. 
Crucianella, Lin. (crux, a croſs) from 
its leaves being placed croſs · Wiſe. 
Sanicula, Tourn. (/ano, to cure) from 
its vulnerary quality. 


from its ſawed leaves. 

Serena, Dillen. { /þargo, to ſcatter} 
from the diſperſing or ſcattering 
of its ſeeds. 

85 voluulus, Tourn. (convelus, to 
twiſt together) from the convo- 
lations or twiltings of its ſtalks. 

Aſperugo, Tourn. 10 rough) 

Ajperula, Lin from the 
roughneſs of the plants, 


HMeolluon, 
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firſt of every month) from its 


N O 


its ſoftneſs. | 

Plumbago, Tourn. (plumbum,y lead) 
from its lead-colour. 1 

Soli dago, Vaill. (/otidus, ſolid) from 
its conſolidating quality. 


Urtica, Tourn. Curo, to burn) from 


its ſtinging or burning upon be- 
ing touched. 

Lactuca, Tourn. and Vaill. Clac, 
milk) from its leaves, ſtalks, and 
flowers abounding in a white 
milky juicſſſeeQ. | 

Tuſfilago, Tourn. and Vaill. Cuſſis, 

the cough) from its great efficacy 
in coughs. | 

Spinacia, Tourn. (/pina, a thorn) 
from its prickly fruit. 

 Saljola, Plum. {/al, ſalt) from the 

brackiſh taſte of the plant. 


Sedum, Tourn. ('/edeo, to fit). from 


its ſtation on walls and rocks. 
Cornus, Tourn. (corn, a horn) from 


the ſhell of the fruit, which is as 


hard as a piece of horn, | 
Juglans, Lin. (zuaſi Jovis glans) 
From its being conſecrated to 
Jupiter. 1 5 
Ranunculus, Tourn, (rana, a frog) 
from its growing in moiſt places, 
which are frequented by frogs. 
Lavandula, Tourn. (laws, to waſh) 
from its being uſed in baths and 
waſhes, on account of the fra- 
grancy of its ſmell. = 
Juncus, Tourn. (;ungo, to join) from 


the ſtalks being joined together, 


and wrought into baſkets and 


other uſeful utenſils, when dried, 
Ledum, Rupp. (lædo, to hurt) from | 


on 


its offenſive ſmell. 


Salix, Tourn. (/alio, to leap) from 


its quick growth. | 


peaſe) from its allaying pain. 


' Sorrago, Tourn. ¶uaſi cor ago, to 


Mollugo. Lin. (mollis, ſoft) from | 


N O 
take heart) from its exhilarating 
quality. ds, | 

Ferula, Tourn. (ferio, to ſtrike 


from rods being formerly made 


of its ſtalks, with which ſchool. 
maſters corrected their ſcholars. 
Bijerrula, Lin. (bis, twice, and ſer. 
ra, a ſaw) from its pods bein 
ſawed, or indented on both edges. 
Biſcutella, Lin. (bis, twice; and 
ſcutum) from the fruit ' reſem. 
bling a double buckler. 

T ropeolum, Lin. (tropeum, a trophy) 
from its fancied reſemblance to 
the inſignia of a trophy. | 
Phaſeolus, Tourn. (phaſelus, an ob. 
long ſwift ſhip) from the huſk, 
or covering of the ſeeds, reſem. 

bling a ſhip. 


Pyrola, Tourn. {pyrus, a pear) fron 


its pear-ſhaped leaves. 

Praſerpinaca, Lin. (/erpo, to creep) 

from its ſtalks creeping on the 

ground. 

Medicago, Tourn. ¶ Media, the name 
of a country) from its having 
been brought into Greece, from 
Media, by Darius Hyſtaſpes, 2 
Pliny relates. 

Coronilla, Tourn. {corona, a crown) 


from its flowers being collected 


in bunches at the termination 0 
the ſtalks. | 
Tormentilla, Tourn, from its aſtrin- 
gent quality, and efficacy in dy- 
ſenteries, 
Aremaria, Lin. (arena, tand) from 
its native ſoil. 
Convallaria, Lin» (conwallis, a val- 
ley) from its common place of 
growth. , 
Clavaria, Vaill. (clawus, a club) 


| I from its habit and appearance. 
Reſeda, Tourn. (reſedare, to ap- 


Capraria, Lin. (capra, a ſhe-goat) 
from its being browzed on by 
goats, 


Cochleariay 


the 


ving 
from 


own) 
ected 
on of 


ſtrin- 


n dy- 
from 


a val - 
ce of 


club) 
ce. | 
-goat 

on by 


[earthy 
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Cichlearia, Tourn. (cochleare, a [ 


ſpoon) from its leaves being hol- 
" lowed like a ſpoon. | N 


| Coriaria, Niſſol. Ccorium, leather) 


from its uſe in tanning. 
Cymbaria, Ammannus, (cymba,' a 


boat or ſciff) from the figure of | 


its fruit. ; 

Dentaria, Tourn. (dens, a tooth) 
from its roots being compoſed of 
a preat number of ſcales reſem- 
bling teeth. 

Fragaria, Tourn. (fragrans, fra- 
grant) from its fragrant aromatic 


{me]l. 


Gllularia, Tourn. (globus, a globe | 


or ſphere) from the figure of the 
flower, | | 
Hirniaria, Tourn. (hernia, a rup- 


ture) from its efficacy in rup- | 


tures. 

Lanaria, Tourn. (luna, the moon) 
from the figure of its fruit or 
ſeed - veſſels. 


Matricaria, Tourn. and Vaillant, 


(matrix, the womb) from its ef- 
ficacy in diſeaſes of the womb. 
Pulmonaria, Tourn. ( Pulmones, the 
lungs) from its efficacy in diſ- 
orders of the breaſt and lungs. 
Parietaria, Tourn. (partes, a wall) 
from its growing on old walls. 
Mirabilis, Ray, (Lat. admirable) 
from the diverſity of colours in 
its flowers. | 
Sempervivum, Rupp. (/emper, al 
ways, and vivo to live) from its 

continual verdure. | 
Perficaria, Tourn. ( perfica, a peach- 
tree) from the reſemblance of its 
leaves to thoſe of the peach- tree. 
dagittaria, Lin. (/agitta, an arrow) 
trom its arrow-ſhaped leaves, 
langrinaria, Dillenius ( Jangnis, 
blood) from its juice, which is 


na IS 

| of yellow colour inclining do | 
red. n TORS THO: 
 Saponaria, Lin. (apo, ſope) from, 
the deterfive quality of the 
leres. On 
Scoparia, Lin. ¶ copæ, a beſom) 
from the uſe to which the plant 
1s He} applied. 3 
Momordica, ourn. Cmordeo, to bite] 
from the appearance of the ſeeds, 
which are flat, and compreſſed 
as if they had been grinded or 
chewed.” _* „„ 
Scrophularia, Tourn. C ſcropbala, 
| king's evil) from its ſappoſed'ef- 
ficacy in ſcrophulous complaints. 
 Trifolium, Tourn. (tres, three; 
and ſolium, a leaf) from its bear- 
ing finger-ſhaped leaves, each 
leaf conſiſting of three ſmaller 
leaves, furniſhed with ſhort par- 
tial foot-ſtalks. * 


| Poaſiflora, Lin. (patior, to ſuffer 3 


and fos, a flower) from the fan- 
cied reſemblance of the organs of 
generation, to a hammer and 
nails, the inſtruments of ſuffer- 


I 
el Lin. Mella, a ſtar) from 
the figure of its flower. 
Subularia, Ray, (/ubula, an awl) 
from its aw! ſhaped leaves. N 
Utricularia, Lin. Catriculus, a little 
bladder) from the round two- 
horned veſſels, diſtended with air, 
which 1t bears on its roots. 1 
Glorio/a, Lin. (gloria, glory, excel- 
lence) from the beautiful and 
ſuperb appearance of its flowers, 
| Angelica, Lin. (lat. angelic) from 
| the approved virtues of its root 
and feeds, . 5 
Fontinalis, Dillen. ns, a foun- 
tain) from its place of growth. 


| Sanguijorba, Ray, {/anguis, blood; 
i and 


N O 
and /orbee, to drink up) from its 


lood. 
Turritis, Tourn. (turris, a tower) 
from its height. | 
Inpatiens, Ray (in, not, and patior 
to ſuffer) from the elaſticity of its 
fruit, which may therefore be 
ſaid not to bear the touch. 
Imperatoria, Tourn. (imperator, 
a commander) from the great 


cine. 
Hepatica, Rupp. and Dillen. [hepar, 
the liver) from the figure of its 
leaves. 

Pedicularit, Tourn, (pediculus, a 
louſe) from its ſuppoſed efficacy 
in deſtroying lice. 

Saxifraga, Tourn. {/axum, a rock, 


and frango to break) from its 


growing on the clefts of rocks, 


. Parnaſſia, Tourn. ( Parnaſſus, a 


mountain in Theſſaly) from it 
place of growth. 8 
Beris, Rupp. and Dillen. from the 

kingdom of Iberia in Spain, 


Smyrniam, Tourn. from the city of 


Smyrna. 
Nepeta, Lin. from a town in Italy 
of that name. 


Arabis, Lin. from the kingdom of 


Arabia. 

Moluccella, Lin. from the Molucca 
iſlands. 

Aretbuſa, Gronovius, from a city 
in Syria. | | 

Punica, Tourn. (Poeni, the Car- 


thaginians) from the city Car- 


thage. | 
Thap/ia, Tourn, from a town in 
Africa. 


Colchicum, 'Tourn. from Colchis, a 


city of Armenia, 
Athamanta, Lin. from a City un 
Theſſaly. | 


N O 
a country in South America, 
| Agaricus, Dillen. from Agaria, 3 
City in Sarmatia. | 


Carica, Lin. from Caria, a Country 
in Aſia. 


a province of Italy. 

Italy. 

a province of Aquitain. 

the ſubſtance known by the name 
of Balſam of Tolu. 

of Indigo. 


finger of a glove. 


the female pudendum) from the 
figure of the flower. 


1tch) from 1ts efficacy in diſorders 
of the ſkin. | 
Amethyſtea, Lin. from itz flower 


lour. 


cacy) from its uſe in medicine. 
Ziziphora, Lin, from the Indian 
name Zizi. 


name Jambolo, 
Uvaria, Lin. (Uwva, a grape) from 
the figure of its fruit. | 


uvula of the throat. 
Craniolaria, Lin. (craninm, the 
ſcull) from the nut which, in 


ſome wild beaſts, 


Pa- ak Lin. from Patagonia, 
reat efficacy againſt ſpitting of | 2 Sonia, 


Ligufticum, Tourn. from Liguria, 
Marrubium, Tourn. from a town in 
| Santolina, Tourn, and Vaill. fron 


efficacy of its root in medi- | FE 
 Toluifera, Lin. from its producing 5 


Indigofera, Lin. from its producing 2 
the colour known by the name ; 


Digitalis, Tourn. Cdigitus, a finger) 
from its flower, reſembling the 


Clitoria, Dillen. (clitoris, part of ; 


Scabio/a, Tourn. {/cabies, ſcab, 


reſembling an amethyſt in co-F 


Eratiola, Lin. (gratia, favour, efi. 
Jamboliſera, Lin. from the Indian 


Uwularia, Lin. from the fancied | 
reſemblance of its fruit to the 


figure, reſembles the ſcull of Þ 


aa _ 
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Satyrium, I Lin. 
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wh P/cidia, Lin. (piſcis, a fiſh) from 


the rare quality poſſeſſed by its 


bark, of (intoxicating fſiſn. See | 


Papilionaceæ. : 


XVI. Names borrowed from the 


fables of the poets, or intended to 
perpetuate the memory . of ſome 
celebrated men, and particularly | 


of the patrons of botanical know- 


ledge, are admitted into the mo- 
dern nomenclature, which, how- | 
ever, excludes the numerous liſt of 
Naias, Lin. from the naiads,, who 

preſided over rivers and foun- 


generical names in commemoration 
of ſaints and illuſtrious men in 
other ſciences. ; vil : 
The poetical names of genera 
are as follows; Ambroſa, Nepenthes, 
Cornucopiæ, Crocus, Protea, Cen- 
taurea, Adæa, Chironia, Achillea, 
Narcifſus, Hyacinthus, Amaryllis, 
Phyllis, Pæonia, Cerbera, Adonis, 
Circea, Medtola, Andromeda, Daph- 
ne, Syringa, Canna, Myr/ine, Men- 
tha, Smilax; a very ſlight ac- 
quaintance with the poets, par- 
ticularly with Ovid's Metamor. 
phoſes, will render any comment 
upon theſe names altogether un- 
neceſſary. 
The following 


minated from gods, kings, and 


patrons of the ſcience. 


Aſclepias, Tourn. from Aiſculapius, 
the god of phyſic. | 


Mercurialis, Tourn. from Mercury, 


the interpreter and meſſenger of 
the gods. 


| Hjmenaea, Lin. from Hymen, the 


god of marriage. 


| Serapias, Lin. from Serapis, the 
idol, worſhipped by the Egyp- 


tians ; or, perhaps, from Serapio, 
the celebrated Arabian phyſician. 
from the Satyrs, 
Satureia, J Tour. | a ſort of wood- 


; 


N 


8 


yew are deno- | 
8 


| 


NO 


land deities, ſuppoſed to preſide 
over the libidinous actions of 
men; the name is very properly 
applied to the firſt genus, on ac- 
count of its ſuppoſed aphrodiſiac 


or ſtimulating quality, 


Ixora, Lin. the idol worſhipped 


by the natives of Malabar, 


Tagetes, Tourn. and Vaill. Jupiter's 


grandſon. 


Nymphea, Tourn. from the nymphs, 


who preſided over waters. 


tains. ' | | 

Drzas, Lin. from the dryads, who 
preſided over woods and trees, 
particularly the oak. 

Artemiſia, Tourn. and Vaill. the 
wife of Mauſolus. 

Helenia, Lin, from Helen, the wife 
of Menelaus. | 


Atropa, Lin. one of the furies fo | 


called. | 
Ly/imachia, Tourn. from Lyſima- 
chus, a king of Sicily. 


| Philadelphus, Lin. from Ptolemy 


Philadelphus, a king of Egypt. 
Teucrium, Tourn, from Teucer, a 
king of Troy. 
Valeriana, Tourn. from the cele- 


brated Valerian family at Rome. 
Gentiana, Tourn. from a king of 


Illyria. 


Pharnaceum, Lin. from Pharnaces, 


king of Pontus. 


Telephium, 'Tourn. from a king of 


Myſia. 
Ny//a, Lin. a nymph ſo called. 


Borbonia, Lin. from the celebrated 


houſe or family of Bourbon. 
Eugenia, Michel. from the illuſtri- 
ous Prince Eugene of Savoy. 
Piercea, Miller, from his grace the 
- uke of Northumberland. - 
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Petrea, Houſton, from Lord Petre. 

Clifortia, Lin. from George Clit- 
ford, J. U. D. of Amlterdam, a 
great improver and Patron of 
botany. 7 


Stexwartia, Lin. from the right 
hon. John earl of Bute. 

Baſca, Lin. from a ſenator of Leip- 
ſick of that name. 


| Nicotiana, Tourn. from James Ni- 


cot, a Frenchman, who firſt im- 
ported the ſeeds of tobacco into 
France. 

XVII. Generic names in eee 
of celebrated botaniſts form a very 
conſiderable part of the modern 
nomenclature. The following liſt 
is entirely of this kind. 

T Heophraſta, Lin. from Theophraſ- 
tus, the father of botany. 

Crateva, Lin. from Craizvas, an 
ancient botaniſt, mentioned by 

. Pliny in bis Natural Hiſtory. 

Hippecratea, Lin. and Jacquin, from 
Hippocrates, the father of phy- 
lic. 

Aluſa, Plumier, from Antonius Mu— 
ia, a Roman, who wrote a treatiſe 

n botany. 

Di-/eorea, Plumier, from Dioſcori- 
des, the celebrated Greek bota- 
niſt. 

Plinia, Plumier, Goa) Pliny the 
elder, the celebrated naturaliſt. 
Brunfelfia, Plumier, from Brunfe!- 
ſius, a German botaniſt, who 
flouriſhed in the Gxteenth cen- 

tury. 

Ruellia, plumier, from Ruellius, a 
French- man, author of a Com- 
mentary on Dioſcorides, 

Creſcentia Lin, from Creſcentius, 
an Italian, author of a book on 
the nature of plants, publiſhed 
IN 15 38. 


Dorſtenia, Plum. and Houſt. from 
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Doftten⸗ a German: botaniſt, ay. 

thor of a book entitled. Borani. 

_ publiſhed at Francfort ig 
1540. 

Geſneria, Plum. ow, Conrad Geſ. 
ner, author of ſeveral botanical] 
works. 

Fuchſia, Planiier, from F uchſius, 2 
German, author of a Hiſtory of 
Plants. 

Maisbiola, Plum. from Matthiolus, 
am ltalian botaniſt, author of a 
Commentary on Dioſcorides. 
Lonicera, Ray, from Lonicer, a 
German, author of a Hiſtory of 

Plants. 

Turnera, Plum. "Wow Dr. Turner, 
an Engliſh-man, author of an 
Englith Herbal, printed at Lon- 
don, in 1551, 

Frags, Plum. from Bock, common- 
ly called Tragus, a German, au- 
thor of a Hiſtory of Plants, 

Dodonæa, Lin. from Dodoens, or 
Dodonzus, a German, author of 
a botanical work, publiſhed at 
Antwerp, in 1552. 

Bellonia, Plumier, from Belon, a 
French-man, author of a — 
to the Levant, and of 'a Treatiſe 

on Cone-bearing trees. 

Guilandina, Lin. from tend, 
a Pruſſian, author of a treatiſe on 
the names of ſome plants, and 
of a Diſſertation on the plant 
from which the ancients made 


paper. 


Cordia, Plum. from Valerius Cor- 


dus, a German, author of a 
- Hiſtory: of Plants. 

' Menard 1, „ Lin. from . 
Spaniard, author of a Treatiſe 
on Roſes and Citrons. 

Lobelia, Plumier, from I'Obe], or 
Lobelius, a Fleming, author of 
a Hiſtory of Plants. 

| Peuæa, 
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Penæa, plum. from Pena, a French-! 


man, who lived in the — 


teenth century, and wrote ſome 
treatiſes on botany. fl: 

Clufia, Plumier, from Cluſius, or 
L'Ecluſe, a French-man, author 
of a Hiſtory of Rare and Exotic 
Plants. 

Clutia, Boerhaave, from Augerius 
Clute, an ingenious botaniſt, 
who travelled into Barbary. 

Rauwolfia, Plumier, from Leonard 
Rauwolf, a German, author. of 
an Itinerary, or Travels to the 


Holy Land, and other parts of | 


the Eaſt. 

Cæſalbinia, Plum. from Cæſalpinus, 
an Italian, father of ſyſtematic 
botany. 

Duranta, Plum. from Caſtor - Du- 
rantes, an Italian, author of a 
Herbal in the ſixteenth century. 

Cameraria, Plum. from Camerarius, 
a German phyſician and botaniſt, 
author of Hortus Medicus, and 
ſome other works. 

Dalechampia, Plum. from Dale- 
champ, a phyſician of Lyons, in 
the ſixteeuth century, author of 
a General Hiltory of Plants. 

Tabernamontuna, Plum. from one 
Theodore, a German, generally 
known by the name of Tabernæ- 
montanus, from the village where 


te was born, —He lived in the 


ſixteenth century, and publiſhed 
a Hiſtory of Plants, in folio, at 
Francfort. 


{ Thalia, Plumier, from Thalius.::a | 
: author of a 
Flora, entitled Catalegns S 


German botaniſt, 


Herciniæ. 

Alpinia, Plum. from Proſper Alpi— 
nus, an Italian, author of ſeveral 
botanical works, particularly a 


— 


 Bauhinia, Plumier, from the two 
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Egypt. 
Columna, hy from Fabius Co- 


lumna, a noble Italian, who 


publiſhed ſome curious works in 


botany. 


illuſtrious brothers, Caſpar, or 
_ Gaſpard, and John Bauhin, na- 
tives of Switzeriand, and authors 
of ſome well- known botanical 
works. 

Cerardia, Plum. from Dr. Gerard, 
an Engliſh-man, who lived in the 
ſixteenth century, and publiſhed 
the Herbal, or general Hiſtory of 
Plants, which is well known. 

Rebinia, Lin, from Robin, a French- 
man, who firſt introduced the 
plant into France from Canada. 

Renealmia, Plum. from Paul Re- 

, neaume, a French-man, author- 
of a Specimen of a Hiſtory of 
Plants, 

Sabertia, Lin. from Swert, a Dutch- 
man, who lived in the begin- 
ning of the laſt century, and 
publiſhed a botanical work, en- 
titled F edit ha T | 

Beſteria, Plum. from Beſler, a Ger- 
man apothecary, author of two 
large botanical works, 


„ pin 0 from two 


Piſouia, ingenious 
botaniſts, Marcgrave and Piſon, 
the firit a German, the other a 
Dutchman, authors of a Natural 
Hiſtory of Braſil. 

Heranndia, Plum, from Hernandez, 
a Spaniſh botaniſt, of the laſt 
century, author of a Natural 
Hiſtory of Mexico. 

Brefjzea, Plumier, from Guy de Ia 
Broſſe, a Frenchmen, author of 
a book on the nature of plants. 


2 Parkinſenia, 


Deſcription of the Plants of 
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Parkinſonia, Plum. from Mr. John | 


Parkinſon, author of a Hiſtory 
of Plants, under the title of 
Paradiſus Terreſtris; and of a 
- Treatiſe entitled Theatrum Bota- 

nicum, | RE 
Ambrefiuia, Baſſius, from Bartholo- 
- mew Ambroſinus, an Italian bo- 
taniſt of the laſt century, author 
of a Hiſtory of Capſicums. 


Cornutia, Plum. from Cornutus, a | 


French-man, author of a trea- 
tiſe, entitled Enchiridion Pari/i- 
enſe, and of a Hiſtory of Canada 
plants, 


Paullinia, Lin. from Pauli, a Da- | 


niſh botaniſt of the laſt century, 
- author of two treatiſes, entitled 
» Ruadripartitum Botanicum, and 
Viridaria vat ia. 
Stapelia, Lin. from Stapel, a Dutch- 
man, author of ſome botanical 
Works, particularly a Deſcription 
of Theophraſtus's plants. 
Lejclia, Lin, from Loſel, a Pruſ- 
gan, author of a Flora, or Enu- 
meration of the Plants that are 
natives of Pruſſia, . 
Zanonia, Lin. from Zanoni, an 
Italian, author of a Treatiſe on 
the Alpine Plants. 
Moriſona, Plum. from Dr. Robert 
Morifon, author of an Univerſal 
Hiſtory of Plants, and ſeveral 
other curious botanical works. 


Bontia, Plum. from Bontius, an 


ingenious Dutch botanift, author 
of a Natural Hiſtory of the Eaſt- 
Lache fg 

Altrovanda, Monti, from the cele- 
brated Italian naturaliſt Ald ro- 
vandus, 

Bocconia, Plum. from Paul Boc- 
cone, a native of Sicily, author 
of a Treatiſe on the rare and 

curious Plants of that iſtand, 


N © 


and of ſome other botanical 
works. | 

Muntingia, Plum. from Abraham 
Munting, a Dutch naturaliſt of 
the laſt century, author of ſome 
curious botanical works, parti. 
cularly Phytographia curio/a, Aloe- 
darium, and de Britannica Herba. 

Tillandfia, Lin. from Tillands, a 
Swediſh botaniſt, author of a 
Catalogue, or Enumeration of the 
Plants that are Natives of Abo, 

Breyzia, Plum. from John Breyn, 
or Breynius, a native of Poland, 
author of a Diſſertation on Gin- 
ſeng. : 

Petiveria, Plum. from Mr. James 
Petiver, an apothecary of Lon- 
don, author of a Britiſh Herbal, 
and many other curious botanical 
works. | 

Dodartia, Tourn. from M. Dodart, 
a French-man, author of Me- 
moirs towards a Hiftory of Plants. 
His plates, forty-five in number, 
are reckoned excellent. 

Commelina, Plum. from John Com- 
melin, a Dutch- man, profeſſor 
of botany at Amſterdam, and 
author of two botanical works, 
entitled Heſperides Belgiæ, and 
Hortus Amſtelodamenſſis. 

Rheedea, Plum, from Rheede, a 
Dutchman, governor of Malabar, 
and author of the celebrated 
Hortus Malabaricus. 


| Mentzelia, Plum. from Chriſtian 


Mentzel, or Mentzelius, a Pruf- 
ſian, author of an Index of rare 
and curious Plants. 

S$:bbaldia, Lin. from Sibbald, a 
Scotch- man, who lived in the 
laſt centory, and publiſhed a 
Natural Hiſtory of Scotland un- 
der the title of Scotia illuſtrata. 


Triumfeitay 


{as 


0) 


taniſt. 


aan ingenious method, with ſe- 


x de Tournefort, 
= Fiench botaniſt, 
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Triumfetta, Plum. from John Bap- ö 


tit Triumfetti, an Italian, author 
of a Treatiſe on bh x and 
other botanical Works. 
Magnolia, Plum. from Mag nol, or 
Magnolius, profeſſor of botany 
at Montpelier. | 
Rajania, Plum, from Mr. John 
Ray, the celebrated Engliſh bo- 


Hermannia, Tourn. from Dr. Paul 
Herman, a Saxon, profeſſor of 
botany at Leyden, and author of 


veral other curious works. 
Knautia, Lin. from Chriſtian Knaut, 
a Saxon, author of a Botanical 
Method. | | 
Rivina, Plum. from Rivinus, a 
Saxon, profeſſor of botany at 
Leipſic, and author of an Eaſy 
Method of claſſing Plants. 
Marchantia, March. from M. Mar- 
chant, a French- man, author of 


ſome ingenious papers in the 


Memoirs of the Academy of 
Sciences. | 


Pluteneti a, „ from Mr. Pluke- | 


net, an ingenious Engliſh bota- 
niſt, in whoſe works are deſcrip- 
tions of eight thouſand ſeven 


ſand ſeven hundred figures. 
P/umeria, Tourn. from Father 

Plumier, an ingenious French- 
man, noted for his diſcoveries 

of American plants. 2 
Tournefortia, Plum. from M, Pitton 
the 1lluſtrious 
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Falkameria, Lin. from George Vol- 
kamer, a German, author of the 
Flora Norimbergenſ/is. 

Camellia, Lin. trom Camellus, a 
German, author of ſome inge- 


bundred plants, with two thou- | 


. 


nious papers in the Engliſh Phi- 


; 
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loſophical Tranſactione, and of 
a treatiſe de fab Ignatij five 
VOmieca. 

Radbeckia, Lin, from M. Rudbeck, 
a Swede, author of a botanical 
work, entitled, Campus Ely/rus. 

Rumpfia, Lin. from Rumphius, a 
Dutch-man,. author of the Her- 
barium Amboinicum. | 

Scheuchzeria, Lin. from J. James 
Scheuzer, or Scheuchzer, a Swiſs, 
profeſſor of botany, author of an- 
Arrangement of the Graſſes; a 
Journey over the Alps; anda 
Treatiſe entitled Phy/ica ſacra. 

Sloanea, Plumier, from Sir Hans 
Sloane, the celebrated Engliſh 
phyſician and naturaliſt, 

Beerhaavia, Vaill. from the very 
eminent Dr, Boerhaave, profeſſor 
of phyſic and botany at Leyden. 

Zanichellia, Lin. from Zanichelli, 
an Italian, author of a Hiſtory of 
Plants, | | 

Heucheria, Lin. from Heucher, a 
German, author of an Index, or 
Catalogue of the Plants in the 
Botanical Garden at Wittemberg; 
and of a Treatiſe de Yegetadil. 

magicis. 

Nifelia, Jacquin. from Niſſole, an 
ingenious Pariſian, anthor of ſe- 
veral papers in the Memoirs of 
the Academy of Sciences. 

Reaumuria, Haſſelquiſt, from M. de 
Reaumur, an ingenious French 
academician and naturaliſt. 

Kempferia, Lin. from Dr. Kæmp- 
fer, a German, author of the 

HFliſtory of Japan; the curious 
Diſſertations on Tea, and Morus 
Papyriferus; and the ingenious 
collection known by the name of 
 Amenitates Exotice, | 

Juſſiæa, Lin. from Meſſrs. Antony 
and Bernard Juſſieu, two ingeni- 
U 3 ous 
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ous French Botaniſts, authors of 
ſeveral excellent papers in the 
Memoirs of the Academy of 
Sciences at Paris. 

Barleria, Plum. from Jacob Bar- 
relier, a French-man, author of a 
"Hiſtory of the Plants of 5 2 
Spain, and Italy. 

Feuillea, Lin. from Feuille, a 
French-man, author of a Hiſtor 
of the Plants of Chili and Peru, 

Mar filea, Lin. from Marfili, an 

ingenious Italian, author of a 


Differtation on the Generation of 
Muſhrooms. 


' Garidella, Tourn. from Garidel, a 


French-man, author of the Hi- 
ſtory of the plants of Provence 


Jnarda, Lin. from Dann d'lſnard, 


a French- man, author of fome 
botanical papeis in the Memoirs 
of the French Academy of 
Sciences. 8 

Yalantia, Tourn. from M. Vaillant, 
an ingenicus French-man, author 
of a Treatiſe on the Struqure of 
Flowers, and of ſeveral curious 

- botanical papers in the Memoirs 
of the French Academy. 

Ruppia, Lin, from Ruppius, a Ger- 
man, author of the Flora Fenenfis, 
and of an Improvement of Rivi— 
nus's Method. 

Pontederia, Lin. from Pontedera, 
an Italian, author of ſome bo— 
tanical diſſertations, and of a 
method which combines that of 
'Tournefort and Rivinus. 

Mentia, Micheli, from Monti, an 
Italian, author of a work entitled 

Predromus Stirpium agri Bond nien- 

fro. , 

Dillenia, Lin, from Dillenius, a 
German botaniſt, noted for his 
Obſervations on the Moſſes, 
Muſhrooms, and Sea-yeed: he 
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"oh likewiſe author of the F 


Gifhenfis, and Hortus Elibamenſis. 
Frankenia, Lin. from John Francus, 
a German, author of a Treatiſe 
on Male - Balſam-Apple, 
Water. germander. 
Buxbaumia, Lin. from Dr. Bux- 


baum, a German, author of an 


Enumeration, or Catalogue, of 
the Plants around Hal, in Saxony; 


and of five centuries of eaſtern 


plants. 

Heifteria, Jacquin. from Heiſter 
German, author of {Tecatiſe * 
the Utility of the Leaves, and of 
a Syſtem which ſeems to have 
been ſuggeſted by that of Ray. 

Tillza, Micheli, from Tilli, an 
Italian, author of a Catalogue of 


the Plants in the Gardens of 
Piſa. 


Marne, Houſton, from Mr. John 
Martin, profeſſor of botany at 


Cambridge, author of a Com- 
mentary on Virgil's Georgics, 
and ſcveral other botanical tracts. 
Hamellia, Jacquin, from M. Duha- 
mel de Monceau, an ingenious 
Fiench gentleman, now living, 


author of la Phyſique des Arbres, 


Traite des Arbres, Traité des 
Arbres Fruitiers, and ſome other 
curious works in botany, garden- 
ing and huſbandry. 

Krameria, Loefling, from Kramer, 

a German, author of a botanical 
work, entitled Tentamen Botani- 
cum. 

Michelia, Lin. from Micheli, an 
Italian, noted for his Obſerva- 

tions on Muſhrooms and Sea— 

weed: he is likewiſe author of 
a Catalogue of the Plants culti- 


vated in the Botanical Garden 
at Florence. 


| * Lin, from Mr. Cateſby, 


** 


and 
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Who diſcovered it, author of a 
Natural Hiſtory of Carolina. 
Milleria, Houſton, from Mr. Philip | 
Miller, author of the Gardener's 
Dictionary and Calendar. 
Burmannia, Lin, from Dr. John | 


Amſterdam, and author of feve: 
ral botanical works, particularly | 
a Deſcription of two hundred 
Plants from the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

Houftonia, Lin. from the ingenious 
Dr. William Houſton, noted for. 
the diſcovery of ſeveral curious 
plants in the Weſt-India iſlands. 

Linnea, Gronovius, from the ce- 
lebrated naturaliſt, Dr. 'Charles 
Linnzus, now profeſſor oj botany 
ac Upſal in Sweden. | 

Waltheria, Lin. from Auguſtus 
Frederic Walther, a German, 
profeſſor of botany at Leiphe, 
and author of a Catalogue ea- 
titled Hortus Walther. 


- pher Ludwig, profeſſor of botany 

s = at Leipfic, and author of ſome ve- 

» ry ingenious works, particularly | 
- Botanical Inſtitutions, in which 

5 ; 


is propoſed a method that com- 
bines together the very different 
methods of Kaan and Rivi- 
nus. 
einmannia, Lin. on wenne 
a German, author of a large 


folio, with plates Urn co- 
loured. 

Sigefleckia, Lin; from Dr. Sigelbeck, 
of Peterſhurgh, 
Flora Perropolitana, and of two 
ingenious methods for Mm. 
plants. el 

Ammannia, Houſton, from John 
Amman, a Ruſſian, . autor of a 


-_ 
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Ludwigia, Lin. from Dr. Chriſto- | 


Burman, profeſſor of botany at 


botanical work, in ten volumes, | 


author of the | 


"The 
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work entitled Sei pet rariores 
| Rutenice, 
Rojena, Lin. from M. Adrien 


Royen, profeſſor of botany at 
Leyden, author of the Flora 
Leidenſis, in which he has ſug- 
gelied the idea of a natural me- 
thod. 

Seguieria, Loefting, 1 M. g= 
guier, a French- man, author of 
the Bibliotheca Botanica, and 
Planie Veronenſes. | 

| Halleria, Lin, from Dr. Albert 
Haller, a Swiſs, profeſſor of bo- 
tany at Gottingen, and author 
of a Natural Method. 

Sauvageft za, Lin. from M. Saurages, 
an ipgenious Frenchman, author 
of a Method founded upon the 
Leaves. 

Guettarda, Lin. ch M. Guettard, 
a French-man, author of inge- 
nious Obſervations on Plants. 

| Gmelina, Lin, from John Gmelin, 

a German, author of the Flora 
Ezbirica, and of a Voyage to. 
2 Siber1a. 
Wachendorfia, Lin. Fas Wachen- 
dorf, profeſſor of botany at 
- Utrecht, and author of a Na- 
tural Method of arranging Plants. 

Ehretia, Brown, from Ehret, a 
German, who, in 1748, publiſh- 
ed at London, in folio, a work 

| entitled Plante rariores, with 
twenty-ſix excellent figures illu- 
minated. 

Re Lin. from Gleditſch, a 
German, profeſſor of botany at 
Berlin, and author of an Arrange- 
ment of the Muſhrooms, and of 
a Hiſtory of the Academy of 
Sciences at Berlin. | 

Treabia, Lin, from Trew, a Ger⸗ 
man, profeſſor of botany at Nu- 
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titled Plante ſeledtæ, decuriæ gua- 
tuor, with lorty-threp excellent | 
figures illuminated. 

Hillia, Jaquin and Lin. from Dr. 
John Hill, author of the Ve 


table Syſtem, and ſeveral other | 


- well known botanical works. 

Alionia, Loefling, from Alllioni, 
an Italian, author of a Hiſtory of 
the Rare Plants of Piedmont, and 
of a Methodical Synopſis of the 
Plants in the Garden at Turin. 

Broaunæa, Jacq. from Mr. Brown, 
author of the Civil and Natural 
Hiſtory of Jamaica. 

4 Lin. from M. Adendon, 
a French- man, author of a Voy- 
age to Senegal; a work entitled 
Familles des Plantes ; ſeveral 
pers in the Memoirs of the F rench 
Academy ; and a Treatiſe upon 


the Baobab of Proſper Alpinus, 


which plant it is that Linnæus 
has diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
Adanſonia, in honour of this gen- 
tleman. 
Halo. 5a, Lin. and Ellis, from the 
reverend and celebrated Dr. 
Stephen Hales, author of Ve- 
getable Statics ; juſtly ſtiled the 
Pure $4; Theophraſtus. 
Queria, Loefling, from M. Quer, 
profeſſor of | Lora at Madrid, 
and author of a Spaniſh Flora. 


Minnartia, Loefling, from M. Mi. 


nuart, profeſſor of botany at 
Cadiz. 


Gouania Jacquin, from M. Gouan, 


a French-man, author of the 
Hortus Regius Monuſpelienſis. 
Jacguiria, from M. Jacquin, a 
German, author of a Catalogue 
of American Plants, publiſhed at 
Vienna in 1762. This gentle- 
man undertook his - botanical 
expedition to the Weſt-Indies, | 
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by the deſire, and at the expence, 


of the emperor. e is now, as 
I am informed, profeſſor of bo- 
tany at Augſburg. 
Maranta, Plum. from Bartholomew 
Maranta, an ancient ohſcure bo- 


taniſt. 
Lin. from Dr. Kalm, 
profeſſor of botany at Abo in 

Sweden. : 

Solandra, Lin. from the learned 
Dr. Solander of the Britiſh Mu. 
ſzum, long a pupil of Linnæus 
at Upſal. 

Elliia, Lin, from the ingenious 
John Ellis, Eſq. of Gray's-Inn, 
F. R. S. author of a Natural 
Hiſtory of Corallines. = 

Kubnia, Lin. from Dr. Kuhn of 
North America, a pupil of Dr. 
Linnæus. 

Gardenia, Ellis, from Dr. Garden, 

of South Carolina, an ingenious 
botaniſt. 

Tufticia Houſton, from the late 
James Juſtice, Eſq. principal 
clerk of ſeſſion at Edinburgh 
à curious floriſt, and — 
of ſome valuable tracts in gar- 
dening. 

Collinſonia, Lin. from Mr. Peter 
Collinſon, F. R S. a lover and 
patron of the ſciences, who in- 
troduced this plant from Ame- 
rica into the Engliſh gardens, 

Bufonia, Sauvage, from the inge- 
nious M. de Buffon, a French- 

man, author of the celebrated 
Natural Hiſtory. 


Coldenia, Lin. "ce Dr. Colden of 


North America. 

Brunia, Lin. from M. le Brun, 
author of the travels into Muſ- 
covy, Perſia, and part of the 
Eaſt-Indies. 


Haſſelquiſtia, Lin. from Dr. Fre- 
deric 
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deric Haſſelquiſt, an ingenipus 
naturaliſt, and pupil of Linnaus, 
who travelled into Egypt, Ara- 
bia, and the Holy Land, in qveſt 
of natural curioſities. His papers 
were reviſed and publiſhed by 


Linnzus, after his death, under 


| ingenious pupil of Dr, Linnæus. 
Grewia, Lin. from the celebrated 
Dr. Nehemiah Grew, author of 
the Anatomy of Plants, 

Malhigbia, Plumier, from Signior 
Malpighi, an ingenious Italian, 


municated his diſcoveries on the 
internal ſtructure of plants, to 


the ſame time with Dr. Grew. 


of Paris. 


| Monnier, profeſior of botany at 
Paris. ko © oral 

augeria, Jacq. from M. Laugier, 
profeſſor of botany at Vienna. 
dit hor pia, Lin. from Dr, Sibthorp, 


Oxford, 
Byttneria, Loefling, from M. Butt- 
ner, a Pruſſian botaniſt. 
Schwenckia, David Van Royen, 
from M. Schwenke, profeſſor of 
botany at the Hague. | 
Cronowia, Houſton, from | 
| novius, a celebrated Dutch bo- 
taniſt, author 
ginica. LES 
Varronia, Brown, from Varro, the 
Roman, who lived about the 
time of Auguſtus Cæſar, and 


wrote ſome tracts on huſbandry. 
Calenia, Lin, from the celebrated | 


Meſua, Lin. 


of the laſt ceatury, who com- 


the Royal Society at London, at 
ſorixa, Tourn. from Dr. Morin 


Monnieria, Loefling, from M. le 


the preſent profeſſor of botany at 


of the Flora Vir 


Fi 
x 
7 


| 


; 


the title of HaſſelquiQ's Travels, | 
Loflingia, Lin. from P. Loefling, an 


| Geoffrea, Jacq. from M. Geoffroy, 


NO 
bian botaniſt, who lived in the 
end of the eight century. _ 

Avicennia, Jacq. from Avicenna, 
an Arabian phyſician and bota- 
niſt of the eleventh century. 
Averboa, Lin. from Averrhoes, a 
native of Carduba, in Spain, 
who lived in the eleventh cen- 

„CCC 
Sarracenia, Tourn. from Sarrazin, 
an ingenious Frenchman, who in- 
troduced ſeveral Canadian plants 
Into the European Gardens. 
 PFerrarja, Burmannus, from Ferra. 
rius, an Italian botaniſt of , the 
laſt century, author of a Treatiſe 
on the Culture of Flowers, pub- 
| liſhed at Rome in 1740, with 
ſeventy - five excellent copper- 
A W 
Cherleria, Haller, from Cherlerus, 
a a botaniſt of the ſixteenth cen- 
tury, cotemporary - with John 
Bauhin. 


an 1ygenious naturaſiſt of the 
preſent century, author of ſeve- 
ral curious works, particularly a 
Treatiſe on the Materia Medica. 
Moehringia, Lin. from Moehring, 
an ingenious botaniſt of the pre- 
ſent century, author of a Cata- 
logue of the numerous plants 
cultivated in his own garden. 
Browallia, Lin. from M. Browal, 
an ingenious botaniſt of the pre- 
ſent century, author of a Defence 
of the Sexual Syſtem, in Anſwer 
to Sigeſbeck, who had attacked 
it with great ſpirit. i: 
Hebenſtretia, Lin. from M. Reben- 
ſtreit, a German, profeſſor of 
. botany at Leipſic, and author ob 
a work entitled Definitiones Plans 


from Meſue, an Aras | 


tarum, publiſhed at Leipſic, in 


I 1. 171 E721 
ns Artedia 


7 
5 


N © 


cia, Lin. ſrom Artedi, a n- 77 
ed Swediſh naturaliſt, who died | 
in 1735. His Arrangement of 
" the Umbelliferous Flowers was 
Rhee oli by Linnzus in 1738. 
Ke Lin. from Celſius, an in- 
gegious botaniſt of the preſent | 
century, author of a book ex- 
plaining the botany of the ſelip-. 

tures. 

Hettenia, Boerbaave, from Kdt, 
author of a Hiſtory of Botany. 

Sherardia, Dillen. from Dr. William 
Sherard, a very eminent bota- 

niſt of the laſt century, author 
of an Introduction to Botany, 


under the title of Schola Bol anices. . | 


His hortus ficcus, or dried collec- 
tion af plants, is ſaid to have 
conſiſted of twelve thouſand ſpe- 
cies; that of Sloane contains | 
only eight thouſand. | 
Spigelia, Lin. from Spigelius, a 
botaniſt, who lived in the begin- 
ning of the laſt century. | 
N yiroeht Micheli, from Jun- 
germannus, a, botaniſt of the laſt 
century, | 000 | 
Gar cinia, Lin. from M. Garcin, 
author of a Hiſtory of Indian 
plants. 
Cortiaa, Boerhaave, from Cortuſus, 
a botaniſt of the ſixteenth century. 
Cu ania, Plum. from, Cupanus, a 
otaniſt, who lived in the end of 
the laſt century. tp 
PF, arrerta, Lin. from M. Barere; an 
+ ingenious botaniſt of the preſent | 
century. | 
Stellera, Gmelin, from steller, a 
botaniſt, of the preſent century, 
ho diſcovered it. 
Techea, Kalm. from M. Lech, an 
jingenious Vofani of the preſent 
z ecntary: © | 


— — 


e Lin. bak Dr Bobhft, of 
2 


N © 


Oxford, who compleated Morrkel 

ſoh's Univerſal Hiſtory of Plant who 
Bromelia, Plum. from Bromel, queſt 

French botaniſt of the lait cel dend 

tur Bern 
eg Tourn. from Dr. Fagol bota 

luperintendant of the king's gu 

dens at Paris. | 

Randia, Hoyſton, from Mr. Tas 
Rand, an jogenious botaniſt, 

Fina Plumier, from Joſep 
Surian of Marſeilles, an eminey 
naturaliſt, 

Tradeſeantia, Wada, From M. 

John Tradeſcant, an ingenioy ice 
botaniſt. ; 
Vimenia, Plumier, go Franciſyl® 
Kimenes, a Spaniſh botaniſt d 
the laſt century, author of i 
Hiſtory of Mexican 1 rees an 
Plants. | | 

Claytonia, Lin. from Mr. Clay 

of Virginia, who diſcovered it. 

Diervilla, Tourn. from M. Dien 
ville, a French ſurgeon, who in- 

troduced it into the Europa 
gardens, from Neva Scots 

© where he diſcovered it. 

Bartramia, Lin. from Mr. Joh 
Bartram of Philadelphia, wii 
diſcovered it. 

Banifteria, Houſton, from Mr. Bas 

y . miſter, an ingenious botanil, 
Who travelled into Virginia | It 
ſearch of plants. 

Gundela,' Lourn. from Dr, Gur 
delſcheimer, who accompanied 
*'Tournefort in his travels to tit 
Eaſt. | 

Rnoxia, Lin. from Mr. Knox, 
author of a Hiſtory of the Iſland 

of Ceylon. 

 Lipgie, Houſton, from Dr. Avgul 

tus *Lippi, who! travelled iv | 
igypt and Abyſſinia, in ſear) 

N * natural curioſities.” 


Mitchell 


NV O 
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nd gels, Lin. from Mr. Mitehen, "three feeds, being ſarniſhed at 


lan who travelled- into Virginia in 


el, Iqveſt of plants. 

cell aenlandia, Plumier, from Ney 
Bernard Oldenland, a German 

1901 botaniſt, who” travelled into A- 

ga rica, in queſt of plants. 
daleia, Houilon, from Mr. Bud- 

If: dle, an ingenious Engliſh botaniſt, 


K ia, Micheli, from the Abb: 

ep E Tozzi; an ingenivas Italian. 

inen %, Micheli, from M. Blaſi, 
| an Italian monk, addicted to the 
ſtudy of botany. 

iccia, Micheli, from Signor Ricci, 
an Italian Knight. | 


M. 


nion ; 


iſcul ra, Miller, from Robert More, 
Eg. of Shrewſbury, an ingenious 
}f WW dotaniit. | 

au Seria, Lin. from Dr. Patrick 


Blair, author of a book entitled 
Botanical Efſays, and of ſeveral 
it. other curious tracts in botany and 
er gardening. 
ir epea, Garden, from the 3 ingenious 
ben and accurate Dr. John Hope, pro- 
Yi, | fefſor of botany, at Edinburgh. 
; udjonia, Lin. from 'Mr. Hudſon 
| of Panton-ſtreer, author of the 
Flora Anglica, ©: 
bea, Nav. Royen, from Mr. Lee, 
Bar- WW at Hammerſmith, author of an 
nit, Introduction to Botany. 


toi 


John 
who if 


u XVIII. Generic names, of Greek 
prigin, expreſſive of the eſſential 
n. haracter, babit, place of prowth, 


nied 
the 


aad virtues, or ſenſible qualitics of 
any plant, are, in Linnæus's opi- 
nion, preferable to every other. 

The following names are expreſ- 
ive of the eſſential character. 
Adenanthera, Royen. ( & U, 4 A, A 
zul gland; and abr, the tops of the 
inte lamina) from its glandular tops. 
rc 9 riopreris, Lin. (Teac, three, and 


lia 


107 
and 


— 


top with an expan 


| 


a wing. 


Epilobium, Dillen: (ii, upon, og, 


a pod, and los, a violet) from the 


| flower being placed In 'the ger - 


men, or ſeed-bud. 


Helieeres, Lin. (Hit, a ſcrew) from 


its twitted ſpiral muy EN 
Jetracera, Lin. (Tesgægeg, four, and 

Kegas, a horn) from the figure of 

its four capſules, Which are re- 

flexed or turned backward. 

Tricheſanthes, Lin. (dk, OR 
hair, and aber, a flower) from 
the petals ending 1 in long branch- 
ing hairs. : 

Greek generic names, expreſſive 
of the habit are more frequent. 
The following lift i is chiefly of this 
kind. 

Gheyrrbixa, Tourn. (Auxvs, mode 
and figa, a root) from the ſweet- 
neſs of its root. 

Ophiorbis a, Lin. (04, a ſerpent 

and pg, a root) from the gd. 
lutions of its roar, refembling 

thoſe of a ſerpent ; or, more 
| Probably, from its pretended) ef. 
flicacy in, curing the bites of ſer- 


tures. 

Epidendrum, Lin. (im, upon, 0 
Ser gor, a tree) from the plant 
growing naturally upon trees. 

Leucadendron, Lin. (Mvzo;, White, 
and F:r0eov, a tree) from the ſhin- 
ing ſilver colour of the leaves. 

 Hematoxylum, Lin. (ua, blood, 
and Zyacy, wood) from the beau- 
tiful red colour of its wood. 

Z 3gophyllum, Lin. (&y%, a voke, 
aud Þ'vaey, a leaf) from the leaves 
being, as it were, yoked toge- 
ther, two and two upon the ſame 


4 


rege, a wing, from each of its | 


foot- ſtalk, 
Hydro- 


ion reſembling 


pents, and other venomous crea-. 


DDr 
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Fydrophyllum, Tourn. (dug. water, 


dex, 


\ # 


14 


and gur, a leaf) from the ca- 
vities of the leaves in ſpring, be- 
ing filled with water. 

Eriecaulon, Gronovius. (tor, wool, 

and xava@-, the ſtem) from its 
foft woolly ſtalks. 4 

Eriocephalus, Dillen. (50, wool, 
and «xa, the head) from its 
woolly leaves, which ſurround the 
ſtalks in cluſters. _ 

Rhediela, Lin. (god, a roſe) from 
the ſmell of its roots, which re- 
ſembles that of the roſe. 

Trigenella, Lin. (Tg, three, and 


4 


cornered flower, 

Cratalaria, Tourn. (Ag, a rattle) 
from the branches that are fur- 
"pitted with pods being uſed by 
the infant Indians for rattles, 

RhizepSora, Lin. (Sg, a root, and 
gige, to bear) from its branches 
bearing ſtringy roots, which pe- 
netrate into he earth or water. 

Ecbinop bora, Journ. (, abedge 

hog, and pig to bring, or bear) 
from its prickly fruit. 

Eriophorum, Lin. (igen, bearing 
wool) from its fruit being fur- 
niſhed with long woolly hairs. 

Acalypha, Lin. (, beautiful, a, 

not, and ay, touch) from the 
leaves, which Ring, like thoſe of 
nettles, upon being touched. 


Aconitum, Tourn. (ao, a rugged | 


rock) from its native foil, 
Ailium, Tourn. (aw, to ſhun, or 
avoid) from its diſagreeable ſmell, 
which 15 generally avoided, | 
Alzfam, Tourn. (a>vocu, to be mad) 
trom its ſuppoſed efficacy in cur- 
ing madneſs; whence, likewiſe, 

the Engliſh title of madwort. 
Rbhineathus, Lin. (ow, the noſe, and 


angle) trom its three | 


ö 


Myriophyllum, Vaillant. (Arges, in- 


. 


N O 
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jp of its gaping petal, reſembling 

a noſe, or the proboſcis of x; 
elephant. | 

Phyllanthus, Lin. (@vMov, a leaf 
and ashes, a flower) from the 
flowers being produced upon the 
edges and under- ſide of the leave, | 

Helianthus, Lin, (2a40;) the ſun, and? 
os, a flower, from the obviou 
reſemblance of its large flower tg 
the diſk, or body of 95 ſun; the 
florets in the circumference reſem. 


bling the rays of that luminary, 
Calophyllum, Jacquin. (xaM;, beau W 21 
tiful, and Me, a leaf) from the b. 
beauty of the leaves. FY 
Liriodendrum, Lin. , (aziguov, a lily, 1 
and dag, a tree) from the fancied n 
reſemblance of its flower 4 


s to thoſe 


= 


of the ily. | 

Rhododendron, Lin. (go, a roſe, 
and 9g:»920v, a tree) from the re- 
ſemblance of its flowers to thoſe 
of the roſe. 


finite, and var, à leaf) from 
its numerous leaves... 

Chry/anthemum, Tourn. (xevocs, gold, 
and ebec, a flower) from the 
ſmall florets in the circumference, 
or diſk, being of a yellow gold 
colour. | 

Chry/ocoma, Lin, ( Xevœos, gold, and 
x41, a buſh of hair) from the 

foot- ſtalks being terminated with 
a head of flowers of a bright yel- 
low colour. 

Ophiogleſſum, Tourn. (pie, a ſer- 
pent, and yaw5;a, a tongue) from 
the fancied reſemblance of its 
jointed ſpike of flowers to an ad- 
der's or ſerpent's tongue. 

Cynoę loſſum, Tourn. (#vuv, x, 2 
dog, and YAweets A tongue) from 
the leaves reſembling, in fgure, 


Cl 


des, a flower) from the upper 


a dog's tongue, 


Podo- 


N O 


55 o, à leaf) ſrom its bear- 


leaf eb n foot-ſhaped. 

theo epbyllum, Lin. (xgvor;, gold, 
tbe and 02%, a leaf) from the leaves 
es being of a beautiful gold colour 

and on their ander- side. 

10u; berophyllum, Tourn. (xxigo, to re- 
o joice, and QuAnov, A leaf) from 

the the exhilarating. quality of the 
em. leaves. 

'Y. Hænanthus, Tourn. (4i,s, blond, 
av. WW and 40%, à flower) from the 

the beautiful red colour of the flower. 

| Amarant bus, Tourn. («, not, and 
ily, 22ziw, to wither) from its flower 
1ed not ſpeedily withering after be- | 
ole ing cropped. 

C:phalanthus, Lin. («:$&Ax, a head, 
oſe, and &»bocs a flower) from the 
re. branches being terminated with 
ole ſmall bunches, or heads of flow- 
ers. 

IN»  Chionanthut, Roy en. (Nas, ſnow, 
on and og, a flower) from the beau- 
ful whiteneſs of its flowers. 

Id, Galanthus, Lin. (, milk, and 

the ao, 4 flower) from the milky | 
ce, whiteneſs of its flowers. 
old Meliant bus, Tourn. (An, honey, 

and àrbog, a flower) from the 
nd flower being filled with a ſweet 
he © ſubſtance like honey. 
ith N Cy; Vobalanus, Lin. (Neves, gold, 
el⸗- and Rurcvec, a plumb, Or cherry) 
from the red, or yellow colour of 
ot W its fruit. 
* Lise pernrum, Tourn, (2a0og, a lone, 
me and on uu, a feed) from its hard 
d- ſtony ſeeds. 

Ceratecarpus, Buxbaum. , 

* # horn, and «@cnc;, fruit) from its 
= capſule, or ſeed- veſlel, and ſeeds 
ks being furniſhed with an appear- 
. ance like two horns. 


3 


'Y 


g that particular kind of leaf 


* 


4 


; 


| 


| 


1 
i 


1 @ 


epbylldni, Lin. (ces, ce, a foot, } Melanpyrum, Tourn. (uilas, black, 


and Tvgs;, Wheat) from the co- 
lour of its ſeeds, or grains, which, 


in form, reſemble thoſe of wheat. 
| Oftegpermum, Lin. (Cree, a bone, 


and ora, a ſeed) from its. hard 

bony ſeeds. 

Conocarpus, Jacquin, (voc, a cone, 
and ragnos, fruit) from its ſeeds. 
buds * "IM collected into 2 
cone. 

Tragepegon, Tourn. (72475, a goat, 
and Twywy, A beard) from the re- 
ſemblance of its ſeeds covered 
with the pappus or down to a 
goat's- beard, 

' Nz2amhes, Lin. (wt, the oighe; 
and Arbog, a flower) from the 
flower's opening at night, and 
falling in the morning. 

Melani bium, Lin. (nia, black, and 

zo, a flower) from the colour 
of the flower, which is a dark 
brown. 

Agave, Lin. (K yauds, admirable) 
from its ſuperb and beautiful ap- 
pearapce. 

 Erythr enium, Lin. (see, red, and 
e, a violet) from the. beautiful 

Colour of its flowers. 

Clematis, Lin. (na, a little vine, 


ſelf, like the vine, upon the bo- 
dies in its neighbourhood, 
Guaphalium, Vaillant. (y1z6a)0, the 


be obſerved on the ſurface of 


many plants) from i its ſoft doway 
leaves and ſtalks, 


| After, Tourn. (are, a far) from 


the figure of the flower, 
 Hypecoum, Tourn. (5muxia, to re- 

ſound) from the leeds being 

thrown out of their jointed pod, 


Oraks, 


a climber) from its ſupporting it» 


fine white downy appearance to 


or capſule, with velocity and a 
| confiderable noiſe. 
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Oxalis, Lin. (is, ſour). from, the, 
"acidity of its leaves. 
Parthentum, Lin,” (ragberss, a vir- 
zip) from, its efficacy; in diſorders 
of the womb. 
Heliotropium, Toh” 18. the os” 


and Te:7w, to turn) from the flower 


always turning its diſk to the ſun, 

and following its direction. 

Jſainum, Touru. (izopn, ſcent, 
and i, a violet) from its having 
a moſt agreeable, ſmell, like that 
of violets. | 

Leucei un, Ruppius. (avz3;, white, 

and jv, a violet) from the beau- 

| tiful whitenels of the flower. 

Thomoea, Lin. (I, cos, the flower 

called convolvulus, and sog, 
like) from the great reſemblance 
of its flower to that of convolvu- 
lus, or bind- weed. 

Bunias, © Lin, ] (Perc, a little hill) 

PTTL Lin. [ from the native foi] 

- of the plants. 
Sideroxylum, Dillen. (ciòng os, iron, 
and Zia, wood) from the hard- 
neſs and firm texture of the wood, 

. Which is jo weighty as to fink in 

Water. | 

Aß hanes, Lin. (g, not .conſpi. 
cuous) from the minuteneſs, and 
- low ſtature of the plant. 

Preric Lin: (zr, a wing) from 
the diviſions of the ſmaller leaves 
reſembling wings. 

5 ythrum, Lin. (2b goy, blood, gore) 
Nha the deep purple colour of 
the flowers. 


Orcbis, Toutn. 


* 


(See, 2 teſticle) 


from the. fancied reſemblance of | 


its roots. 

Coy ledon, Tourn. (rn, A davity) 
55 the leaves being hollowed, 
like the navel. 

Phallus, N cheli (Pa, the yard, 


Sideritis. Tourn. (eld ngos, iron) from 


N. O-- 


from the peculiar, figure. of thi 
muſhroom. 

Aerantbemum, Tourn. {Enedc, dty, and ieſma 
|  & 7006, a flower) from the extremdh ehen, 
| dryneſs of the petals; a circum. agre 


: from 
ſplee 


ſtance which preſerves the beauty this 
of the flowers for many month race 
Hence it is termed, in En glich prol 
everlaſting, or the eternal Aower i of 
Adoxa, Lin. (4, not, and 3,8 fere 


bod 
/ ch1u; 
fro 
blit 


tra 


glory) from its diminutive ay. 
pearance and want of beauty. 
Anthoxanthum, Lin. | (avbog ab 
flower of flowers.) 
Spheranthus, Vaillant. (af arcs, a 
ſphere, or globe, and Go, 1 
flower) from its round elobula | 
head of flowers. : 
S phonanthus, Lin. (ci, a ſyphon, fre 
or tube, and a0, a flower) from 
its long tubular petal. 1 
Maſembryanthemum, Dillen. (wu, 
the middle, m, a day, and 
219%, a flower) from the Howers 
of this genus opening in the 
middle of the day. Linnæus de. 
rives it from the flower being 
ſeated upon the germen, or ſeed- 
bud, in Greek, ing] either ety- 
mology i is expreſſive of a charac- 
teriſtic of the genus in queſtion. 


the plants of this genus beiny 
vulnerary, and of efficacy, in 
wounds made by the ſword. 

Camphoroſma, Lin. (coun, a _ 
from its having the ſmell, 
odour of camphire. 

Polypodiam, Tourn. (Tous, many, 
and ze, a foot} from its roots 
ſerving the office of feet, by pe- 
netrating into whatever they can 
lay hold of, and thus ſupporting 
the plant. | 

nin, Lin. (, the ſpleen) 


1 from 


N O 

thi from its encacy in diſeaſes of. the 
ſpleen : 198 ON. 731 n 

ant Dime, Lin, G Nos, Jupi iter, and 
a ſmell) from the, very 


eme 60 Nz 

um. aprecable odour. of the) plants of 

auty this genus. Niete 1043136611 

th. MPDracontium, Lin. (Joanwn, A dragon) 

lid probably from the protuberances | , 


ferent colours, and, 4 mer 
body of a ſerpent. ian 
Echiums Tourn. (ex65s | 25 viper) 
from its ſeeds. when: riperelom- 
bling the head of-a- viper... 
eranium, Tourn. (yiears, a ph of 
from the fancied reſemblance of 
its permanent ſtyle to acrane's bill. 
Hieracium, Tourn, (begab, a hawk) 
from a vulgar opinion that the | 
| juice. of | theſe, plants is uſed by 
8 hawks to remove any, occaſional 
films from the eyes of. their 
young. 


heart, and om:guc, a ſeed)! from 
the ſeeds being marked at the 
baſe with a heart. 

Heliocar pos, Lin. (ue, the ſun, and 
fruit, from the hy pad 


a raęros, 
e. - blance of the threads which ſur- 
, round the borders of the: capſule, 
m to the rays of the ſun. 

ip Nricbeſtema, Gronovins, (Let, a Howe, 


and ornpan,, a ſtamen, or thread) 
from its long ſlender ſtamina re- 
ſembling hairs. | | 
"a Sh Gronovius. (dg, alt. 
and avvnge, tlie rop,of the ſtamep) 
from its having two anthere, or 
ts tops upon each! flament; | 

. Eſæocarpus, Burman, (Ba, an 
n alive, and ugs, fruit, from the 
g reſemblance of its fruit to that of 
| an olive, a. 134 5 

) Bubthalmum, Tovrn. (rs. an ox, 
and apdeapos, an eye) from the 


LC 


of the ſtalks, which are of dif- 


ardioſpermum, Lin. aue de, ake 


| 


Probab'y 
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- fancied. Mt 126 of its large 
compound Hower, to that pk, au 

| | PX- S.. . 18 

D ucocephalum, en 7 Suan, 

(Aragon, and x the bead) 

from the ggure of the flower. 

Dio/pyros, Lin. (Gus, Nes, Jupiter, 
and rvęds, a rain) from the ex 
. cellence of t g plagt. 

Dipſueun, Tourn. (34 Wy to thirſt 

from the leaves collect- 
ing water in their cayities, and 

thus preventing the injuries 
which might ariſe to the. plant 
from aridity or thirſt. fo 

Stachys, Tourn. (orexvs, a ſpike, or 
ear of corn) from its flowers be- 
ing produced in long ſpikes, 

Ceralonia, Lin. „Eegarier, a pod) 
from its bearing pods. It was 
formerly termed LAligua, tlie pod, 
by way of eminence; Linnæus 
has changed that name ſor a 
Greek one of the ſame import. 

Platanus, Tourn. (wars, large, 
ample) from the great dimenſions 
of the trees of this genus. 

Tribulus, Tourn. (Teo, caltrops) 
from its prickly fruit. 

TB. aſpi, Tourn (Ra, to compreſs, 
or ſqueeze together) from its 
flat. compreſſed ſeedzveſſel. 13 

Panax, Lin. (7a, every, and. ande, 
a medicine, or remedy) from its 
boaſted efficacy in medicine. 

Iatropha, Lin. (ia rg, a medicine, 
and Payw to eat) from the plant 
being uſed both for rd aud 
phy lic. 

Cap/ fcum, Tourn. (zarra, to Jane) 
trom its hot acrid quality. 

Azalea, Lin. (acanos) from its de- 
lighting in a dry parched fl, 

Origarum, Toarn. (3, a moun- 
Lain, and Ye, delight, joy) 
from its native foil, | 


4 # 
H,dro- 


ſ 


| 
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Wn 6 
Fydrocortyle; Toufu. (sd, water, 
and 0 4 veſſel) 2 its 

growing naturally upon the banks 

Jof rivers and lakes. 

Dyba, 'Tourn. (Tes, a marſh) 
from its growing naturally on 

wet boggy ground. "i 

Cypripedium, Lin. (xbergig, one of 

Venus's names, and medio, a ſhoe, 

or ſlipper) from the obvious re- 

ſemblante of the neQarium of | 

» the flower to a ſlipper. 

Delpbinium, Tourn. (NN, a dol- 

hin) from the fancied reſem- 
el of che flowers, before ex- 
panſion, to the fiſh called a dol- 
phin. 6 baſh wi 

Hyo/cyamus, Tourn. (vs, a ſwine, and 

\ xv&p0;, a bean) guaſs hog-bean. 
Hippomane, Loefling. (ne, a horſe, 
and war, madneſs) from the nox- 
' Jous quality of the plants of this 

genus. FL -- 55 
Hippocrepis, Lin. (inno;, a horſe, 
and wenric, a lalt, likewiſe a | 
| horſe-ſhoe) from each joint of the 
pod reſembling a horje- ſhoe. 

Tragacatha, 'Tourn. (re, a | 
goat, and ax, a thorn) from 

the plants being armed with long 
' ſharp thorns. 

Cheloxe, Tourn. (oyeAG.m, 2 tortoiſe) 
from the figure of its ſeeds, 
which are round, compreſſed, 
and begirt with a membrana- 
ceous rim, or border. 

Bupleurum, Tourn. (Bg, an ox, or 
cow, and Nh ,, a rib, ſide, or 
brealt) from a vulgar opinion 
that theſe plants burſt the bellies 
of cows, which eat of them. 

Chry/oplenium, Tourn. (y£u5905, gold, | 

and 97%, the ſpleen) from the 
flowers being of a golden colour, 
and of ſuppoſed efiicacy in dil- | 


. 
-. 


te cleſts of rocks, and in a ſan; 


eaſes of the ſpleen, | 


"26-0 
Aliantbum, Tourn. '(ﬆ, not, 27 
Jae, to wet, or moiſten) pn 
bably from its growing out 


foil, ſo as not to require a 


quantity of moiſture. 8 
Aeſchynomene, Lin. ( Nj, to! — 
aſhamed, or tee, to conttadl un 
from its reſemblance to the {@Þ na 
ſitivs plant, which is ſometin j 
diſlinguiſhed- by' this appellatiau the 
Mimo/a,"Tourn: (pipes, a mimic 
from its mimieking, or imitati x. 
the motions of animals. 5. 
Polygala, Tourn. (ro, much, 1 C. 
d, milk) from its increas 7/ 
the quantity of milk to com 7 
which feed on it. | 
Galium, Tourn. (Y, milk) fron 11 
the property poſſeſſed by ſone # 
plants of this genus, of coagu = 
lating milk. 7 
Poterium, Lin. (otic, a cup, off 0 
dow) from its being put into 
cool tankards in ſummer, to gie E 
the wine an agreeable flavour. 6 
Picris, Lin. (wwe, bitter) fron 
its bitter taſte, 157 
Glycine, Lin. Mund, from the! - 
leaves having a ſweet taſte like 
| that of liquorice. | 1 
Draba, Dillen. (SAgn, acrid) fron £ 
its acrid quality. 5 
Rheum, Lin. (S, to flow) fron 7 
its purgative quality. ® 
Erigeron, Lin. (, the ſpring, and s 
ego, the Greek name for ſe- 


necio) gra/i ſpring ſenecto, 

Hi xoon, Lin. (& b, always, and C, 
alive) from its duration. : 
Ornithopus, Lin. (vv, a bird, and 
rug, 2 foot) from its bended and 
pointed pods exactly reſembling 

the toes of a bird's feet. 

From the above liſts are excluded 
ſuch names as are not of obvious 

Origin, 


l 
6 
| 
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origin, and where the etymology, 
though ſufficiently perſpicuous, 1s 
not expreſſive of any ſtriking cha- 
racter or circumſtance in the genus 
in queſtion. Perhaps there is ſome 
degree of impropriety in having 
dwelt ſo long upon a barren and 
unentertaining ſubject like that of 
names: but, as the preſent work 
is chiefly deſigned for the uſe of 


N © 
tion of the modern generic nomen- 
clature ſeemed, in ſome fort, ne- 
ceſſary, as, however liable to cen- 
ſure, it bids fair to be permanent. 

XIX. Generic names of an im- 
moderate length, or of diflicult and 
harſh pronounciation, are, by all 
means, to be avoided, For theſe 
reaſons Linnzus has very properly 
changed the 


the illiterate botaniſt, an explana- | 


Kalophyllodendron — C Calophyllum. 
Stachyarpogophora — of Celoſia. 
Caraxeron — — F Vaillant, < Gomphrena, 
Myrobatindumnm ⸗„Ä!⸗ü ꝶł½ for Lantana. 
Hydroceratophyllon — Ceratophyllum, 
Mieroleuconympha = of Boer- { Hydrocharis. 
Hypophyllocarpodendrown — J haave, for |} Leucadendron, 


Coriotragematodendros — of Plukenet, for Myrica. 


Orbitochortus. — of Knaut, for Fagonia, | 
| Eupatoriophalacron —— } of Dillenius, J Verbeſina, 
Galeobdolon —— for Galeopſis. 5 


* Preroſpermadendron — of Ammannus, for Pentapetes. 


Acrochordodendros — of Plumier, for Cephalanthus. 


XX. Terms of art are not to be uſed inſtead of generic names. 


Hence Linnæus has changed 


Tuberoſa 


§pica — — 
$ iliqua 3 
Nux —— cd 
Odorata — — 


XXI. Generic names, which are 
not of Greek or Latin origin, 
are, according to Linnæus, to be 
excluded from the nomenclature of 
botany, This rule, which indeed 
ſerves as a foundation to all the 
others, has been ſeverely criticiſed 


ſPolianthes. 
Lavandula. 


for Ceratonia. 
luglans. 


Scandix. 


by ſome modern authors. It has 
been ſaid, that the term barbarous, 


Which Linnæus applies to all the 


Indian, African, American, and fo- 
reign names of genera, may, with 
equal juſtice, be applied, by thoſe 
| nations, to our learned European 
X names, 


— — ——— — 4 — 3 * — 
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names, which to them are as little 
expreſſive of the eſſential character, 
or habit of the plants in queſtion, as 
theirs are to us: that they ought, 
therefore, to be deemed equivalent 
to the Greek and Latin names, and 
be adopted, unleſs when immode- 
rately long, or of harſh and difficult 
pronounciation. The ſame authors 
have diſputed the neceſſity of em- 
ploying generic names expreſſive of 
any character or circumſtance in 
the parts of plants, much more of 
burdening the nomenclature with 
a profuſion of names in honour of 
botaniſts, unleſs where the merit 
of the man has been ſo univerſally 
conſpicuous, that his name is ſuffi- 

cient elogium. 

In anſwer to theſe cenſures it has 
been urged, that the Latin and. 
Greek languages being univerſally 
ſtudied all over Europe, and by the 
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names of each country may be eaſily 
referred: that to form a genus ef 
every plant diſcovered in each 
different quarter of the world, 
would be to multiply genera with. 
out end; or, in other words, to 
confound genera and ſpecies: that 
a genus is an abſtract term, imply- 


| ing the ſimilitude of a number of 


ſpecies ; that ſuch ſimilitude there. 
fore, ought, 1f poſſible, to be ex- 
preſſed in the title or common name 
allotted to each genus: that, in ſine, 
the vernacular names of Indian, 
| American, and African plants are 
frequently retained, not, indeed, as 
generic, but as ſpecific trivial names; 
which, in fact, is the very thing 
contended for—as the genera in 
queſtion, if ſtrictly admitted, would 
rarely conſiſt of more ſpecies than 
_ | | 


Among the generic names, term- 


liberal, in all quarters of the world, | ed by Linnzus, barbarous, and 


generic names, derived from thoſe 
languages, very properly ſerve as a 


which have been changed for others 
of Greek or Latin etymology, are 


ſtandard to which the vernacular 


| the following: 


Bowiſta —— — 7 ofDillenius, J Lycoperdon. 
Percepier — mm changed for | Aphanes, 
Brunella — — | Prunella. 
Beccabunga — of Ray, for Veronica. 
Caapeba — — | Ciſſampelos. 
Jabotapita — — Ochna. 
Nhandiroba — — Feuillea. 
Courbaril — Hymenæa. 
 Kedda-pail — Y | Piſtia. 

caco — — ö Plumier, Chryſobalanus. 
Cainito — 1 I Chryſophyllum. 
Karatas — — 7 Bromelia. 
Papaya 1 — Carica. 
Bond ac — — Guilagdina., 
Cujete — ͥ— — Creſcentia. 

oc — | Lantana. 


Monbis 


The following genera are retain - 
ed by Linnzus in contradiction to 
this rule. Orvala, Scorzonera, Ga- 
lega, Datura, Ribes, Doronicum, 
Thea, Coffea, Caſſine, Annona, Mam- 
mea, Chara, Pothos, Baſella, Chei- 
ranthus, Tarchonanthus, Ziz phora, 
lambolifera, Toluifera, Indi goſtra, 
Hura, Yucca, Guaiacum. 


Names of the Species. | 


Since the time of Caſpar Bauhin, 


Monbin —? "Spondias. 
Sapota 4 —ʒ—-é— * | Achras. - 
Calata —— Calophyllum. 
Tapia — —— of Crateva. 
Mancanilaã — > Plumier, 4 Hippomane. 
Manzles — — for Rhi zophora. 
Arapabaca <—— : Spigelia. 
Caraguata — Tillandſia. 
Ceiba — . _ Bombax. 
Agialid — — } of Proſper f Ximenia. 
Paobab Alpinus, for I Adanſonia. 
Azedarac — of Avicenna, for Melia. 
Belamkanda Ixia. 

 Upata — — {7x 106 me: 5 Avicennia. 

Cadelari : ._ _ — . for Achyranthes. = 
Carambola Averrhoa. 

Mays — — Ze 

| yg — eee 5 Ferre Sat 
Ketmia — — Hibiſcus. 
bag. — Hedyſarum. 
AdbatodꝑaÖ” — — | of | Juſticia. 

= Guajava — — þ Tournefort, 4 Pfidium. 
Alkekengi for | Phyſalis. 

Acajou — — Anacardium | 
Abona. 1!ů⸗ WY | Cerbera and Thevetia, 
Manihot — Iatropha. 
Maſcari 74 { Hyacinthus. 


been diſtinguiſhed by certain ſnort 
deſcriptions, or phraſes, expreſſive 
of ſome circumſtance in their exter- 
nal form or habit. Theſe deſerip- 


perly denominated ſpecific names, 
Linnæus has ſubjected to the ſame 
rules with the names of claſſes and 
genera. The eſſential difference of 


each ſpecies is to be expreſſed in the 
name or definition, which is intend- 
ed to diſcriminate the ſpecies in 
queſtion from all the plants of the 


the different ſpecies of plants have 


ſame genus, and from none others. 
The 


X 2 


tions, which have been very impro- 
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The deſcription of the ſpecies, 
termed the ſpecific name, and 
which, in Linnzus's opinion, ought } 
never to exceed twelve words, is 
preceded by '.the trivial name, | 
which always conſiſts of one word 


1 ; 
is not ſubjected to the ſame con. 
ſtraint as the names of the Claſſes 
and genera, and deſcriptions of the 
ſpecies, - In the following examples 
the generic name is marked in ſmall 
capichle, the ſpecific in Roman cha. 


placed after the genetic name, and 


Generic name. Trivial name. 
RHODODENDRON ferrugrneum. 


PyROLA /ecunda. 
PYROLA tmbellatce 
PyYROLA wnifiora. 
MacNxoLla grandiflera. 


MaGNOLIA glauca. 


HeBENSTRETIA dentata. 
HeEeBENSTRETIA cordata, 


PYRUs Malus. 


PrRxus Cydonia. 


bove examples, it is evident, that the 
trivial name is frequently an abbre- 
viation of the ſpecific; and as this 
laſt contains the eſſential difference, 
where ſuch difference is conſpicu- 
ous; the trivial namie is an abridg- 
ment of that difference, where ſuch 
abridgment can be conveniently 
contained in one word. 

Wheh two or three genera of 
former authors, are ablorbed by 
one, it is common to ſee the names 
of thoſe genera retained as trivial 
names. Thus, in the two laſt ex- 
amples, Malu and CY DON IA, two 
genera of Tournefcrt are converted 
Into trivial names, for cla: acter- 


| raQtets, the trivial in Italic. 


| From the firſt, third, fourth, | 
fixth, ſeventh and eighth of the a- 


| in:onfiltency. 


Specific name. 
 RncdDopenvRON foliis glabris ſub- 
tus leprolis, corollis infundiby. 
liformibus. 
PyROLA racemis unilateralibus. 
PyROLA pedunculis ſubumbellatis. 
PyROLa ſcapo un floro. 
MackoL1a foliis laneeolatis peren- 
nahtib us. 
MæNOLIA foliis ovato-oblongis 
ſub us glaucis. | 
HeBEeNsSTRETFta foliis dentatis. 
HEBENSTRETIA foliis ſubcarnoſis 
cordatis ſeſſilibus. a | 
PyRus foliis ferratis, umbellis ſeſ. 
ſilibus. | x 
Pra us foliis integerrimis, floribus 
ſolitariis. 


iz ing the moſt common ſpecies of 
each reſpective genus. Such trivial 
names have always a capital for 
| their initial letter. 

The diſtinction of ſpecific and 
trivial names ſuggeſted by Einnzus, 
deſerves particular attention, the 
rather as many circumſtances, deem- 
ed improper for entering into the 
deſcription, or ſpecihc name, are 


| employed without reſerve for the 


trivial, 


quired {ome explanation: but Lin- 
næus has thought fit to be filent 
on that head. He has judged very 
properly ; for no ſatisfactory reaſon 
could be afligne\ for ſo glaring an 


In 


So extraordinary a meaſure re- 
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In fact, what can be more ab- 
ſurd, than to characterize a plant 
by a circumſtance, which 1s either 


beſt, deemed unworthy of a place 
in its deſcription! yet, half the 
| trivial names in the Speczes Planta- 
rum are of this kind: not that ! 
totally diſapprove of theſe names: 
on the contrary, I think many of 
them highly proper and ſignificant; 
but I diſapprove, and condemn the 
ſophiſtry of Linnæus, who would 
# excuſe, and even applaud, in him- 
© ſelf what he ſo ſeverely cenſures in 
= others. : FOR 

= Theſe things being premiſed, we 
proceed to lay down Linnzus's ge. 
neral principles or aphoriſms on this 
ſubject. - 

I. Genuine ſpecific differences are 
afforded by the root, trunk, leaves, 
fulcra, mode of flowering, and cir- 
© cumftanceg of the parts of fraQik- 
cation unconnetted with the gene- 
rical deſcription. 

II. The ſpecific name ought to 
be expreſſive of characters inſcribed, 
as it were, upon the plant itſelf. 
All accidental marks, therefore, not 
exiſting in the plant, or not conſpi— 
E cuods in its appearance, are to be 
excluded from the ſpecific differ- 
Jence. 


accidental, and inconſtant; or, at 


** 


— 
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Ill. Magnitude being ſubject to 


variations, from plage, ſoil, cli- 


mate, and other circumſtances, is 
not to enter into the ſpecific differ- 
= ence, | | 

= IV. Specific names are by no 
means to be employed, which pre- 


: fuppoſe a knowledge of other ſpe- 


cies of a different genus. Former 
2 botaniſts, ſays Linnæus, conſtructed 
their ſpecific differences in ſuch a 
manner, as if thoſe for whom they 


wrote had been previouſly acquaint- 
ed with moſt of the European plants. 
Their deſcriptions are” frequently 
compariſons of the plants in que- 
ſtion, with thoſe of their own coun- 
try. Thus ſuch a plant had a 
hawk-weed leaf; another had the 


leaf ofthe willow; a third of ground- 


ſe]; one had the appearance of 
baulm; another of wormwood, Such 
characters Linnzus totally diſclaims. 
A plant, in his opinion, ought to be 


known by the name aſſigned to it 3 


and the name to be ſuggeſted by the 


appearance of the plant: each is to 
be diſcovered by its proper cha- 


racter, written in the one, deli- 
neated in the other. Names, he 
continues, pre- ſuppoſing other 
plants have always a tendency to 
lead thoſe who uſe them into an 
error ſimilar to what Logicians call 


| committing the circle, 


Notwithſtanding this ſhew of 
reaſoning, I believe it will be found 
that ſpecihc differences from com- 
pariſon with plants, or the parts of 
plants generally known, make a 
much ſtronger impreſſion, and lead 
more directly to the knowledge re- 
quired, than the moſt accurate de- 
ſcription of characters exiſting in 
the plant itſelf. 

V. Specific names, pre- ſuppoſing 
a knowledge of other ſpecies of the 
ſame genus are, for the ſame reaſon, 
proſcribed from the modern no- 
menclature of botany. Hence the 
followipg names are cenſured by 
Linnæus, f ö 

Orchis flore candidiſimo, Tourn. 

Campanula anguſtifelia, mag no 
flore, minor, Tourn. | 

Campanula, flore minore, ramo- 
for, Moriſon. 

A beginner is not ſuppoſed to 
NS © 5 O60 0 know 
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know of any ſpecies of campanula, 


that 1s leſs branched, or of orchis, 
whoſe flowers are leſs white. Such 
names too, from their very nature, 
are fluctuating and inconſtant. In 
fact, the eſtabliſhment of ſpecific 
names upon a ſolid foundation, 
muſt be preceded by a knowledge 
of all the ſpecies of any particular 
genus. For as the eſſential diffe- 
rence of any ſpecies manifeſtly im- 
phes a character peculiar © that 
ſpecies, and which does not exiſt in 
any of its congeners; it is evident 
that the diſcovery of a new ſpecies 
2 a common character, mult 

ring the eſſential difference in 
queſtion to an end. 


To illuſtrate this by an example. 


The eſſential character of a ſpecies 
of winter-green is deſcribed by 
Linnzus to be a naked ſtalk ſup- 
porting a ſingle flower. By this 
deſcription the ſpecies in queſtion 
is eflentially diſtinguiſhed from all 
the ſpecies of winter-green yet 
known. But, ſuppoſing another 
ſpecies ſhould be diſcovered with a 
naked ſtalk and a ſingle flower, the 
ſpecific name juſt mentioned would 
no longer be an eſſential difference; 
another muſt be ſubſtituted; and 
that, perhaps, in conſequence of 
farther diſcoveries, muſt give place 
to a third, This obſervation ſuf 
ficiently accounts for the numerous 
-alterations in every edition of the 
Species Plantarum; and has almoſt 
convinced me of the neceſſity of 
employing proper ſpecific names, 
not Expreflive of any eſſential difle- 
_ rence whatever, nor, of conſequence, 
ſubje& to continual variation from 
future diſcoveries. 
VI. The name of the diſcovercr 
or deſcriber of any plant is not to 


| 


enter into the ſpecific difference. 


ö ä 
On this account, the following ſpe. 
cific names are rejected from the 
modern nomenclature. 

Trifolium ga/tonium of Moriſon. 


Gramen cyperoides Bælii of Lobe. 


lius. 


Conyza tertia Digſcoridis of C. Bay. 


hin. if | 
Conyzamedia Maithioli of I. Bauhin, 


Narciſſus Trade/cantii of Rudbeck. 


ius. 


The following are liable to cen - 


ſure for a ſimilar reaſon. 

Sideritis Valerandi 
Dourex 

Campanula a Toſſa- 
no Carolo Miſſa IL 

Mimoſa a Domino Hermans 
of Breynius. 


Amanita Divi Georgi of Dillenius, Þ 


Chamæpithys flore pluſ- | 
quam eleganti, 
Pluſqueneti, 

Eriocephalus Bruniades, 


enet. 


VII. The place of growth, or na- 
tive ſoil of any plant is not an e.. 


ſential character; and, therefore, 


ought to make no part of the ſpe. Þ 


cific difference. No one, ſays Lin- 
næus, would chuſe to make a voy- 
age to Japan, the Cape of Good 
Hope, or Peru, to be ſatisfied of the 
accuracy of the deſcription of 4 
plant. Beſides, the ſame ſpecies i 
often produced. in very different 
ſoils, and 1n regions the moſt diſtant 


from each other, The Alpine and 
mountain plants are not rarely found 
in the fens; nay, Lapland, Siberia, 
Canada, Aſia, and America, fre- 
quently produce the ſame indivi- Þ 


dual ſpecies. 


Improper, however, as the cit. 
cumſtances of ſoil, and place af 
growth, are deemed in a ſpecilic Þ 
ſcru· 


deſcription, Linnæus has not 
5 pled 


of I. Baukin, 


miſſa Þ 


ſeu | of Pluk- 
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powers of plants, are very fallacious 


+... 5 
pled to employ them upon ſeveral 
occaſions in denominating the ſpe- 
cies; and yet what can be more 
repoſterous or abſurd ? If the ſoil, 
by reaſon of its being an accidental 
and variable circumſtance, is deemed 
unworthy a place in the ſpecific 


difference, can it, with any pro- 


priety, enter into the abridged de- 


# ſcription, or trivial name? If a 
plant, which is a native of two very 
remote countries, 


as Guinea and 
japan, cannot have its place of 


growth expreſſed in the deſcription, 
is it proper to miſlead the ignorant, 


by ſignifying in the title, or trivial 
name, that the plant in queſtion is 
the produce of one particular coun- 


uy only, when, for the very op- 


ſite reaſon, its place of growth 


could not be mentioned in the ſpe-. 
| cific deſcription ? 


VIII. The time of flowering, du- 
ſmell, and 


marks of diſtintion ; and, there- 
fore, to be totally excluded from 
the ſpecific name. 

IX. The generic name 1s to be 


.- applied and prefixed to each par- 


name. | 
of the genus, the ſpecific difference 


E ticular ſpecies, that the genus, 
_ as well as ſpecies, may be Ggni- 


hed by the deſcription, or. ſpecific 
Indeed, without the name 


is of no ſignificancy. A mutilated 
deſcription of that kind may be ap- 


plicable to a hundred different | 


plants, as the eſſential characters 


of the ſpecies are only intended to 


diſcriminate plants of the ſame ge- 


vus; and may, therefore, be fle 
gquently poſſeſſed in common by 


plants of a different genus, To 
aſcertain, therefore, the plant in 
queſtion, beyond the poſlibility of 


| 


; 


N O ; 1 
a miſtake, let the generic name be 
prefixed to each ſpecies, and an- 
nounced with it. Moriſon and Ray, 


. although they reduced the ſpecies 


under their reſpective genera, were 
ſeldom careful to adopt the generic 
name, but ſubſtituted a kind of 
proper ſpecific name in its ſtead; ſo 
that a quotation from either of _ 
theſe authors, not ſuggeſting an 1dea 
of the genus, becomes only intelli- 
gible by being conſulted in thei 
reſpective works. Thus to take an 
example from Ray. Underthe gene- 
rical name STOECHAS are arranged 
the following ſpecies. | 
I. Sroechas citrina germanica, latiore 
folio, 
II. Chry/ocome Atbiopica, plantaginis 
folio. 
III. Helichryſum abrotani femine 
foliis. | N 
IV. Hclichryſum creticum. 
V. Stoechadi citrinæ alteri inodoræ 
Lobelij affinis. 

VI. Gnaphalium montanum album. 
Of theſe ſix ſpecies, the firſt only 
is exempted from cenſure, as con- 
taining both the generic and ſpe- 
cific name: the reſt, when viewed 
apart, would ſeem to have no con- 
nection with the genus under which 
they are arranged; but, on. the 
contrary, appear to belong to other. 
genera, chry/ocome, helichryſum, and 
gnapbalium, with which, in reality, 
they have no aftinity. _ | 

Again, the generic name 1s not 
only to be applied, but to be pre- 
fixed to each ſpecies. The follow- 
ing ſpecific names of Lobelius are 
faulty in this reſpect. 


Minus heliotropium repens. 


Matthioli ſecundum limonium. 
Aquatica plantago foliis betg, _. 


1 X. Specific names are, if poſlible, 
8 2 
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to exhibit the eſſential difference of 
each ſpecies: where the eſſential 
characters of any ſpecies have not 
been inveſtigated, other differences, 
leſs eſſential, but more numerous, 
are to be ſubſtituted in their place. 
Specific names of the latter kind, 
are termed by Linnæus, ſynoptical, 


and are not to be admitted, unleſs in 


default of the eſſential name. The 
merits of each will beſt appear from 
compariſon. 
Synoptic name—Salix foliis ſerratis 
labris owatis acutis ſubſeſſilibus of 
Ooyen. | 
Eſſential name—Salix flaſculis pen- 
tandris, Lin Flor. Lap. 
Synoptic name—Salix foliis ſubin- 
tegerrimis lanceolato - lincaribus 
longiſſimis acutis; ſubtus ſericeis, 
ramis wvirgatis. Flora Suecica. 
Eſſential name—Salix Valiis lineari- 
bus revolutis. : 
From theſe examples it appears 
that the eſſential name conſiſts of 
but two or three words, and is ge- 
nerally expreſſive of a fingle idea. 
We have feen, however, that even 
eſſential ſpecific names, however ex- 
cellent, wl en compared with thoſe 
termed ſynoptic, muſt always be 
fluctuating and inconſtant, as long 
as a ſingle ſpecies of any genus re- 
mains undetected. 
that obſtacle removed, and every 
ſpecies characterized by an eſſential 
name, I ſhould moſt heartily con- 
cur with Linnæus, that the ſcience, 
at leaſt, in one point, had reached 
perfection; but till that diſtant day 
arrive, and a diſtant day it muſt be, 
from the very nature of things, we 
muſt reſt ſatished with aſcribing to 
thoſe eſſential names, a degree of 
merit proportioned to their ſtability 
and firmneſs, | | 


Vo 
| 
#* 
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Indeed, were 
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XI. The excellence of the ſpecike ® The 
name, according to Linnzus, con- plaine: 
fits jn its brevity ; in this reſpea by co 
chiefly, the eſſential name, as con. Vith 

taining a ſingle idea, is preferable ¶ ſame 

to the ſynoptical, in which the gion 
characters are numerous, but not fervec 
ſtriking. After all, it may be I. Ro 
doubted, whether the ample deſcrip. Rox! 
tions of former authors, however II. $ 
ſeverely cenſured by certain mo- pa 
derns, are not ſuperior, in point of Ser! 
merit, to the ſhort phraſes, or ſpe. cl 
cific differences, which are now ſo III. 


generally adopted; as theſe are not 
deſcriptive of any ſpecies conſidered 
by itſelf, but ariſe from a view of 


ai 
its reſemblances, and contraſts with / 
others. | ſite 
I cloſe the ſubje& of ſpecife the 
names with obſerving, that the dif. uni 
ferences in queſtion, are not always an) 
uniform; I mean, that the ſame 
idea does not predominate in the 
eſtabliſhment of the ſpecies of any 
genus; that the characters are ſel. | 
dom relative, or drawn from the m 
ſame parts: in fine, that a compa- ch 


riſon of oppoſition or contraſt, is W th 
rarely inſtituted or implied. This I pl 
fault I pronounce a capital one; n. 
and every page of the Species Plan. fo 
tarum affords ſtriking evidences of d 


its exiſtence.” The following are ex- ir 
amples of the impropriety alluded ff 
to. 19 
I. LyTHRUM folirs linearibus alter- I 

nis, floribus hexanaris. | 0 
LyYTHRUM folits linearibus alternis, WR. 
 flrribus retrapetalis. ( 


II. CoTYLEDoON “s laciniatis, flo 
ribus qnadrifidis. 

CoTYLEDON Vis oblongis ſubtere- 
tibus, floribus faſciculatis, 

III. SeDuUM folizs guaternis. 


| SEpyUM folits plantuſculis ſerratis. 
| "4, . | The 


11 clauſis. 


N O | 
The want of uniformity com- 
plained of, will be beſt underſtood, 
by contra ug the above examples 
with a few ſpecihc names of the 
ſame author, in which the oppo- 
E c::0n alluded to, is carefully pre- 
ed. 
c . foliis lanceolatis glabris. 
RRor ENA fſolits lanceclatis hir/utis. 
II. SCLERANTHUS calycibus frudtus 
* patulis. N | 
© ScLERANTHRUS ealycibus frudus 


III. Litivum it fparffs, corollis 
= campanulatis, intus glabris. 

© Liiivm foliis ſparfis, corollis campa- 
nulatis, intus ſcabris. | | 

A compariſon of theſe two oppo- 
gte ſets of examples, will convince 
the reader of the excellence of the 
uniformity recommended, and render 
any farther illuſtration unneceſſary. 


Names of the Varieties. 


modifications of the ſame ſpecies, 
the circumſtance which conſtitutes 
the variety in any ſpecies, is to be 
placed immediately after the ſpecific 
name. Such circumſtance, however, 
for the ſake of diſtinction, ſhould be 
delineated in a different character; 
in like manner as the ſpecific name 
| ſhould ſtand diſtinguiſhed from the 
generic. A few examples will il- 
luſtrate the obſervation in queſtion. 
/ConvalLAaRI1a ſcapo nudo; corolla 
plena. 4 | 
CoxvaLLARIA ſcapo nudo; corolla 
rubra. a 
SAXIFRAGA alpina ericoides ; fore 
purpuraſcente. | 


SAXIFRAGA alpina ericoides; fore 
ca ruleo. 


In the above examples, the ge- 


9 C 
neric name 1s marked in ſmall capi- 
tals 3 the ſpecific, in roman charac- 
ters; and the name of the variety, 
in italics: a diſtinction which is 
abſolutely neceſſary, to prevent the 
variable circumſtance from bein 
confounded with the ſpecific diffe- 
rence. 'The ſame ſpecies of lilly of 
the valley has ſometimes a red, 
ſometimes a full flower: this occa- 
ſional difference does not enter into 
the ſpecific name: it is exprefive 


| of a variety, and ought to be diſlin- 


guiſhed as ſuch, | 
NUCAMENTUM, Via A- 


MENT UM. 


(|  NUDUS Flee, a naked flower; a 


flower ſo termed by Vaillant; which 
wants the calix, or flower-cup, but 
not the petals.” The term, per- 
haps, would have been more pro- 
perly applied to a flower wanting 
buth calix and petals; which are 
properly, the cloathing or covers of 


| | the flower. Inſtances, however, of 
Varieties being only occaſional , 


entire nakedneſs in flowers are very 


rare. 


NUX, a nut; a ſpecies of ſeed, 
according to Linnaus, covered by a 
hard bony ſhell : the incloſed ſeed 
is termed the aucleus, or kernel. 


2 1 
' OCTANDRIA, (sere, eight, and 


anf; a man, or huſband) the eighth 
claſs in Linnzus's Sexual Syſtem; 
conſiſting of plants with hermaphro- 
dite flowers, which are furniſhed © 
with eight ſtamina, or male organs 
of generation. 

The orders, or ſecondary diviſions 
of this claſs are four, and derive 
their names from the number of 
female organs poſſeſſed by the plants 
of each reſpeQive diviſion, 


French 


nh wk 
OLD... EV. 
French willow, Indian creſs, 
heath, and tree primroſe have one 
fly le, or female organ. 
Galenia, weinmannia and moeh- | 
rixgia, have two ſtyles. 
Biſtort and heart-ſeed have three 


berry, have four ſtyles. 1 
For an enumeration of all the 
genera of this claſs, the reader is 
referred to Linnæus's works. 
 OCULUS, an eye, a ſpecies of 
bud. Vide Gemma. 
* - OBOR, ſmell, the weakeſt and 
moſt obſcure of the ſenſes, as being 
different in almoſt every object, and 
variahle in each. Dogs trace their 
maſters with ſurpriſing facility at 
one time, and loſe them with equal 
facility at another. 
The ancients, according to Ari- 
Kotle, recognized ſeven primitive 
or Original ſmells, which, on ac- 
count of their ſtriking affinity to the 
{imple taſtes, were deſigned by the 
fame names, | N 
Smells being ſo extremely varia- 
ble, admit of no determinate li- 
mits, and are, therefore, never to 
de emplayed in diſcriminating the 
fpectes of plants. Hence ſuch ſpe- 
£rfc names as the following are 
very properly proſcribed from the 
modern nomenclature of botany. 
Hypericum +:rc/num (rank ſmell- 
ing) | . 
Melo waſchatus (ſmelling of 
mu!) : ET. 


fiyles; tuberous moſchatel, and one- | 


carl of 

Eq Caryophyllus 7nodorus (withow 
ſmell) | 

Ocymum caryophyllatum, C. 

Bauhin, (nelling of cloves) + 

citri odore (ſmelling of 


citron ) 


aniſe) 


of fennel) 


of baulm) 


rue) 


ing of cinnamon) 


ſaid, a remarkable affinity. Ji 
SA POR. . 
| OLIGANTHERZ (shu, few; 
and aun, the name of the fix. 
teenth claſs in Royen's Natural 
Method, conſiſting of plants with 
| hermaphrodite flowers, whoſe ſta- 
mina are leſs in number than the 
diviſions of the corolla, or equal to 
them. It includes ſeveral genera 
of the plain claſies in the Sexual 
Method. | | 
ORCHIDEZ (orchis, the name 
of a well-known genus of plants) 


Fragments of a Natural Method, 
conſiſling of orchis, and the plants 


Heſperis zadu olexs (ſmelling in 
£ac night) | i 


ö 


Linnzan Genera. 


Ar bhuſa. 
Crprifped um 


q Lift of the Genera contained in this Natural Order. 


Engliſh Names, 


Ladies ſlipper. 


— ani/i odore (ſmelling oi 
foeniculi odore (ſmelling N 
— meli/z odore (ſmelling 
rutæ odore (\melling of 5 
cinnamomi odore (ſmell. 

For obſervations on ſmell, as in. 
dicative of the virtues and qualities 
of plants, the reader is referred o 


the article of taſte, between which! 
and ſmell, there is, as we have Þ 


The ſeventh order in Linnæus's 


which reſemble it in habit, powers, 
| and ſenſible qualities. 


C. 
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Linnzan Genera: 


ſidendrum, 
Limodorum. 
Opbrys „ 
Orcbis. 
Sahyrium. 
Serapias, 


8 Habit and Structure of the Plants 
4 | 


of this Oraer. 


The Roots of many of theſe 


plants are compoſed of one or more 


jn. fcfhy tubercles, or knobs, attached 


io the lower part of the ſtem, and 


ſending forth fibres from the top. 


8 Thoſe of arciiis dear an obvious re: 


ſemblance to the ſcrotum in ani- 
mal ; from which circumſtance the 
genus has derived 1ts name. 

The Leaves are of a moderate 


F fize, inſcribed. with a number of 


longitudinal nerves or ribs, and 
without any foot ſtalk. At their 


| origin, they form, round the ſtalk, 


a kind of ſheath, which is long, 
entire, cylindrical, but not furniſh» 
ed, like the graſſes and ſome other 
plants, with a crown at top. This 


- ſheath is ſometimes wanting in the 


leaves that are placed towards the 
top of the ſtalk. In ſome ſpecies 
of bird*s-neft, the leaves prove a- 


bortive; the ſheaths which ſur- 
round the ſtalk, appearing like ſo 


many ſcales, _ £7 
The FLowers' are hermaphro- 


—C 
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E nglifh Names. 


Vanilla, or vanelloe, 


Bee-flower, bird's-neſt, twy- blade. 


Heleborine, or baſtard-hellebore. 


that is ſmaller than the other 
leaves, and forms no ſort of ſheath 
round the ſtalk. | OL. 

The Calix in this order is that. 
ſort termed by Linnæus a /patha, or 
ſheath, that, burſting open, pro- 


trudes a kead, or cluſter of flowers, 


termed the /pad:ix, which have no 
prerianthium, or flower-cup. oh 

The PeraLls are five in number, 
and very irregular, The two in- 


nermoſt frequen ly approach and ' 


form the figure of a helmet. The 
three outermoſt ate larger, and 
nearly equal. 3 

The Necrar1um in this order 
is remarkably conſyatvous. ” yet ſo 
different in the dafferent ra. 
that Linnæus has it for 
his principal charafller, @r mark of 
diſtinction, inſtead of the root, 
which had chiefly enga the at- 
tention ot former botamitls. It has 


| the appearance of a ſixth petal, and 


conſtitutes the lower lip of the 
helmet. In ſ:me ſpecies of hs 
it is ſhaped like a bee; whence the 
Engliſh title of bee-flower, which 
hes been given to that genus. In 


dite, and placed at the ſummit of | /imoderum it conſiſts of ene piece, 
the ſtalk, either in a ſpike, as in } which is hollow, of the length of 
ladies: flipper, bee flower, orchis, the petals, and placed within them. 


ſatyrium, /imedorum and areihuſa ; 


or in a panicle, that is a looſe dit- queſtion is ſituated between the 

Each j petals, and reſembles a wooden - 
which cir- 
cumſtance 


fuſed ſpike, as in vanelloe 


flower is accompanied with a leaf] ſhoe or flipper; from 


In cypripedium the appearance in 


| 
| 
| 
N 
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cumſtance it has derived both its 


ſcientific and Engliſh name. In 
orchis and ſatyrium, the nefariunm 
conſiſts of two lips, the upper erect 
and very ſhort; the lower larger, 
hangings and terminated behind by 
a tube, which, in the former, re- 
ſembles a horn; in the latter, the 
Serotum in animals, In arethu/a it 


is placed in the bottom of the | the ſeed-veſſel is a long, cylindri. 


flower, and conſiſts of one piece 
that is divided into two lips; the 
lowermoſt of which is broad, 
wrinkle within, turned backwards, 
hangs down, and is of the length 


of the petals; the upper lip is 


lender, like a line of elegant tex- 


ture, and incorporated with the 


ſtyle. In vanelloe, it is ſhaped 
like a top, and placed at the back 
of the petals. Laſtly, in hellebo- 


td 


rine, it is placed in the middle of 
the flower, and in moſt of the ſpe- 


cies reſembles the emboweiled body 
of a fly. | 
- i eri. or lower part 


ff 7 


num 5 | 
2, or ſemale organ; 


Fo ; : A 
upon the % 
en | 
the planes 


g Queſiion are arranged 


g amipa, are always two in 
ers... 7 an Bp and placed 
1172 
T 


ingular circumſtance, 


£1... 


—_ 


under the Tlaſs Cynandria in the 


Sexual | ethöd. Vide GxNAN- 
DRIA. gp 


The AxrREN or ſummits are | ſalep of the Eaſtern countries, and 


| the orchis and fatyrivum of the 


erect, and generally covered by the 
upper lip of the nefarium. 
The SEtp-BuD is either oblong 


or pillar - ſhaped, twiſted like a 


ſcrew, and univerſally placed below 
the receptacle of the ſlower. 

The STYLE is ſingle, very ſhort, 
and forms one ſubſtance with the 


inner margin of the zefarinum, fo 


that both ſtyle and ſligma are with 


* 
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difficulty to be perceived. 'Thix 
laſt is commonly filled with a vic. 
cous ſweet ſubſtance like honey. 

The Sexp-vessEL is generally a 
capſule with one cavity or cell, and 
three valves or openings, Which ate 
generally kee]-ſhaped, aud open on 


— 


— 


| the angular ſides, being joined both 


at bottom and top. In vanelloe, 


cal, unctuous, fleſhy pod: what 


| chiefly diſtinguiſhes it from the 


capſular fruit of the other genera 
1s, its wanting the keel-ſhaped ribs, 


0" 


or valves, ſo conſpicuous in the 


other plants of this order, 

The Setps are numerous, very 
ſmall like ſaw-duſt, and attached, 
without foot-ſtalks, to a ſlender re- 
ceptacle, or rib, which extends it- 
ſelf length-wiſe in the middle of 
each incloſure or valye. In vanel- 
loe, they are almoſt round, ſhining, 


and of a black colour. In the 
other genera, they are rather flat, 


of a yellow colour, and fringed on 
the border, with a longitudinal 
membrane, or wing. h 

The plants of this order are 
celebrated as mighty provocatives 
to venery. This reſtorative quali- 


roots, is moſt predominant in the 
vanelloe of the Americans, the 


Europeans. The tubercles, or 
knobs of the roots have an acrid 
quality, which is deſtroyed by dry- 
ing, or mviltening them in warm 
water. oy | 

Vanelloes are the pods of a twin- 
ing paraſitic genus of plants, which 
grow plentifully on trees, both in 


the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies. Theſe 
bs pods 


pods 


ty, which is chiefly poſſeſſed by the 


being 
contai 
ſeeds. 
habita' 
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ported 
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s reſemble our kidney-beans, 
being about half a foot long, and 
containing a number of very ſmall 
ſeeds. When ripe and dry, the in- 
habitants of Mexico and St. Do 
mingo, whence theſe pods are im- 
ported into Europe in greateſt 
abundance, 
ing rubbed t 
ſhould harden and break, form 
them into bundles, or bags of dif- 
ferent ſizes, containing, ſome fifty, 
ſome a hundred, ſome a hundred 
and fifty pods. 
the plant tlilxochitl, and the pod 
maxacochitl. Hernandez ſays, it 
is uſeful in ſuppreſſions, warms and 
fortifies the ſtomach, facilitates di- 
geſtion, and diſſipates wind. Va- 
nelloe has a very agreeable taſte 
and ſmell, It is eſteemed an ex- 
cellent cordial, and enters into the 


compoſition of chocolate, which, 


indeed, is its principal uſe with us. 


A black fragrant balſam 1s procur- 


ed from the ſame pods; but this 1s 
very rarely. brought to Europe. 
The name vanilla, ſignifying a 
ſheath, was given to this plant by 
the Spaniards, from the figure of 
its pods. 

The flowers of the different ſpe- 
cies of orchis and oh, are remark- 
ably various and ſingular in their 
ſhape; reſembling ſometimes a 
naked man, ſometimes a gnat, a 
butterfly, a drone, a pidgeon, an 
ape, a parrot, a lizard, or a fly. 
Theſe reſemblances have given 
names to the ſpecies in queſtion. 
The beard, or adarium of the bee- 
lower, is. a large fat leaf, beauti- 
fully repreſenting a drone or bee, 
of a ſooty colour, and which, when 
turned to the light, ſeems variegat- 


ather them, and, hav- 
m with oil, leſt they 


The Indians call 


Q-R.. . 


| ed with three. bright yellow circular 


lines, with ruſt- coloured ſpaces be- 
tween them: The zectarium of 
humble- bee ſatyrion, the refticulus 


markable for two upright lines, of 
a livid colour, and a tranſverſe one 
of the ſame colour, repreſenting a 
capital H. The flowers of many 
of the orchis tribe are beautifully 
| ſpotted. | 2 
* ORDO, an order; the firſt ſub- 
diviſion of a claſs in the Sexual 
Method, correſponding to the term 
ſectio, in Tournefort. Such a divi- 
ſion, by parcelling out the genera 
of any claſs, into ſeveral diſtinct 
lots, gives perſpicuity to the me- 
thod, and facility to its diſtinc- 
tions. | 

The orders in Tournefort's Sy- 
ſtem are chiefly founded upon the 
fruit. 'Fhoſe of the Sexual Me- 
thod, on the number of ſtyles or 


female organs. A particular enu- 


meration of the latter is ſubjoined 
to their reſpective claſſes, whither 
the reader is referred for informa- 
tion on this ſubject. 

1 would at preſent, only re- 
mark one circumſtance in which 
Linnæus's orders are preferable 
to thoſe of Tournefort. The lat 
ter botaniſt expreſſes this ſubdi- 
viſion by a circumlocution, which 
commonly includes a repetition of 
the abridged clavis or key of his 
Syſtem. Oa the other hand, Lin- 
nzus's orders are always expreſſed 
by a ſingle term, which, like the 
names of the: claſſes, is of Greek 
etymology, and is fignificative of 
the character of the order to which 
it is applied. It is needleſs to ſub- 


join, that the names of theſe orders 
. are 


Jphegotes hirſuto fore of Ray, is re- 
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are often the ſame in different 
«claſſes z becauſe the ſame idea pre 


dominates in their inſtitution. If 
be ſame character could, in like 
manner, be employed for diftin- 
Säcken the orders of each claſs, 
the ſyſtem would, in that point, 
at leaſt, have attained perfection. 
The claſſes in the Sexual Syſtem 
are much more uniform than the 
orders. 


ſerĩor to the former. 

Os do, a term of Tournefort, 
correſponcing to the claſſis or high- 
eſt diviſion, of Linnæus. 
Cr Assis. 

ORGYA, a term of Meaſure, 
Vide MENSURA. | 
OVARIUM F{(ovur, an egg) the 


ovary; a name, by which botaniſts, | 


who are fond of aſhmilating the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms, 


have diſtinguiſhed the germen or 
ſeed-bud, as containing the rudi- | 


ments of the future ſeed. 


P. 


PALATUM corollæ, the palate 
of the flower; by this name Lin- 


næus characterizes any prominence | 


or gibboſity in the jaws (faux) of 
the corolla. . 
PALE E, thin, membranaceous, 
ebaffy plates ſpringing out of a 
common receptacle, and intended 
as lines of partition between the 
ſmall partial florets of compound 
and aggregate flowers. 
PALEACEUS fs, a term of 


Ray, expreſſive of ſuch flowers as 


produce no fruit, It correſponds 
to the maſculus flos of Linnæus, the 
fterilis of Tournefort, the abortien- 
of other botaniſts. | 


The latter, therefore, as 
Tientific divifions, are highly in- 


Jide 


| tzanica. They are defined to þ 


„ 


or ſcabbard, termed by Linnæus 


pothos, ſea-daffodil, 


| | ae 
PALMA, palms: under 4; 


name Linnæus has arranged ſeven 
genera, which, although capable, 
a place in ſeparate claſſes of | 
ſyſtem, he has choſen rather, 
account of their fingular ſtructun 
to place apart, in an appendix 
the work, | 

The ſame plants conſtitute one 
the ſeven families, or tribes in; 
which all vegetables are diſtribu 
by Linnæus in his Philo/ophia . 


plants with ſimple ſtems, which 
at their ſummit, bear leaves x 
ſembling thoſe of the ferns, bein 
a compoſition of a leaf and 
branch; and whoſe flowers an 
fruit are produced on that parti 
cular . receptacle, or ſeat, callel 
a /padix, protruded from a com 
mon calix, in form of a ſheat! 


/patha, 
It is to be obſerved, however 


that the terms Spatha and /padix, 


| though originally applied by The 


ophraſtus to palms only, are uſe 
with much greater latitude hy 
modern botaniſts, and applied u 
narciſſus, ſnow-drop, orchis, faty: 
rium, arum, dracontium, calls, 
and man) 
other plants, whoſe flower: ſtall 
come out of a ſheath. 

PaLM x is hkewiſe the name 
of the firſt order in Linnæus's Frag- 
ments of a Natural Method, con- 
ſiſting of the following genera, tit 
three laſt of which, although 10 
ranged with the palms in te 
appendix to his Artificial Syſtem, 
are placed with them, on 
count of their alledged conformit) 


in point of habit, in his Natur 
| Method, | 


Linnzal 


Aa <©&<z% © qMtx 
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Linnzan Genera. 


1 


Areca, 


B oraſſus . 


———— 
gr — — — 


Caryotn, 
Chamærops, 


Cocos, 


C oryphay f 


Cyras, 
Elais. 
Elate, ö 


Phenix, 
Zamia. 
Hydrocharis, 
Stratiates, 


Valliſneria. 


Habit and Structure of the Plants | 
of this Order, 


The plants of this order are pe- 
rennial, and moſtly of the ſhrub | 
and tree kind. The ſtem is in 
height, from two to a hundred feet 
and upwards. 

The Roots form a maſs of 
hbbres, which are commonly ſimple, 
and without any ramifications. In 
frog's- bit, the roots are terminated 
by a ſmall cup, of a conic form, 
© which covers them like an extin- 
guiſher, as in duck's-meat. 

The STEM is generally ſimple, 
without branches, cylindrical, and 


compoſed: of ſtrong longitudinal 
fibres, 


poſition of a leaf and a branch, 
termed by Linnæus frondes, are of 


* different forms; being ſometimes + 


LE L 


The Luaves, which are a com- 


* 
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The faufel- nut. 

Malabar- palm, called ampana and | 
carim- pana. 

Palm with doubly winged leaves, 
called ſchunda- pana. | 

Leſſer, or dwarf. palm, palmetto, 
thatch. 

Cocoa- nut tree. 

Mountain-palm with largeſt leaves, | 
called codda- pana. 

Todda- pana. | 


Wild Malabar-palm, called Katon- x 
Indel. 


| | Date-tree, 


Frog? 5-bit. 
Water-ſoldier. 


ſhaped like an _ ninbrella er fan 3 


| ſometimes ſingly, or doubly wing 
ed; 


the ſmall or partial leaves, 
| which are often three feet in length, 
being ranged alternately. The 
branches or principal leaves are 
fix, eight, ten and twelve feet 
long; the length varying accord- 
iog to the age and fize of the plant. 

They are covered at firſt with a 
brown thick duſt, like thoſe of the 
ferns. The baſe of the leaves fre- 
quently embraces the greater part 
of the ſtem. Schunda- pana is the 
only genus of this order yet known, 
which bears doubly winged leaves. 

The FLowtrs are male and fe- 
male upon the ſame or different 
roots, except in water-ſoldier, which 
bears hermaphrodite flowers only; 
and palmetto, in which the flowers 
are hermaphrodite and male upon 


diſtinct roots, In wall i/neria and 
frog's- 


diſcovered in thoſe called the male 


or opening; as in date tree, and 


ing a like number of Ryles, which | 
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frog's-bit too, the flowers are not 
ſo properly male and female upon 
different roots, as barren herma- 
Phrodites ; a ſmall ſeed-bud being 


flowers, and the remains of ſta- 
mina in the female, Abortive flow- 
ers of the ſame kind are frequently 
obſerved in valliſueria upon the 
ſame root. | | N 
The flowers are all diſpoſed in a 
anicle, or diffuſed ſpike, except 
in the three laſt gehera, in which 
they proceed ſingly from the wings, 
or angles of the leaves, In todda- 
panna, ſays M. Adanſon, the 
flowers grow upon the indentments 
of the leaves, whoſe diviſions form 
a kind of panicle. 5 
The Common CALix in this or- 
der, is that ſort termed a /#athq 
or ſheath, and has either one valve 


cocoa nut; or two, as in faufel- nut, 
and wild Malabar palm. The a- 
dix, or head of flowers protruded 
from the ſheath is generally branch- 
ed. Each flower is generally fur- 
niſhed with a perianthium, or pro- 
per flower-cup, conſiſting of three 
leaves, or diviſions that are ſmall 
and permanent. | 

The PeTaLs are three in num- 
ber, of a ſubſtance like leather, and 
permanent like the leaves of the 
calix. The flowers of zamia have 
no petals. N 

The STamina are in number 
from two to twenty and upwards, 
and cohere flightly at the baſe. In 
frog's-bit they appear like a pillar 
in the centre of the flower, | 

The SEED-BUDs are from one to 
three in number, placed in the 
middle cf the flower, and ſupport- 
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are very ſhort, In frog's-bit, va! 
bud is placed under the receptacle 
of the flower. | 

The Szgp-VEssEr. is generally; 
pulpy fruit of the berry or chern 
kind, containing one cell fillet 
with fibrous fleſh, and covered with 


a ſkin, which is of a ſubſtance like 
leather. 


one to three in each pulpy fruit, f 


oval, and attached by their baſe to 
the bottom of the fruit. 

Theſe plants, particularly the 
ſeeds, are aſtringent, and of efficacy 
in dyſenteries. 

The date-tree, the phanix dachy- 
lifera of Linnæus, is a native of 
Africa, and the eaſtern countries, 
where it grows to fifty, ſixty, and 
one hundred feet high. The trunk 
is round, upright, and ſtudded with 
protuberances, which are the veſtige; 
of the decayed leaves. From the top 
iſſues forth a cluſter of leaves or 
branches, eight or nine feet long, 
extending all round like an um- 
brella, and bending a little towards 
the earth. The bottom part pro- 
duces a number of ſtalks like thoſe 
of the middle, but ſeldom ſhooting 
ſo high as four or five feet. Theſe 
ftalks, ſays Adanſon, diffuſe the 
tree very conſiderably; ſo that, 
wherever it naturally grows in fo- 


open a paſlage through its prickly 
leaves. The flowers are male and 


female upon different roots. The 
| dates, which are the produce of the 
female plant, grow in large ſpiral 
cluſters, each being about the big- 
neſs and ſhape of a middling olive, 


and containing within the pulp, 
which 


liſneria, and water ſoldier, the ſeeqk 


The SEEDS are in number from | 


a hard bony ſubſtance, round « 


reſts, it is extremely. difficult to 


mi 
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which is of a yellow colour, and | 
| agreeable taſte, a round, ſtrong, 
hard nut or ſtone, of an aſh-colour, 
marked with a deep furrow, run- 
ning length-wiſe. Of the freſh 
dates and ſugar, ſays Haſſelquiſt, 
the Egyptians make a conſerve, 
which has a very pleaſant taſte, 
The kernels or ſtones, though hard 
as horn, they grind on hand-mills, 
and, in default of better food, give 
to their camels. Of the leaves are 
made baſkets, or bags, which are 
much uſed in Turky on journies, 
and for other &conomical uſes. In 


the! Egypt they are uſed as fly-flaps, for 
acy driving away the numerous inſects, 
which prove ſo troubleſome in hot 
&y- countries; and Rauwolff relates, that 
of of the fibres of the leaves, and co- 
ies, vering of the fruit are ſpun ropes, 
ind of pretty large dimenſions, and 
ink & conſiderable ſtrength. The hard 
ith boughs are uſed for fences, and other 
ges purpoſes of huſbandry ; the princi- 
top Þ pal tem for building; in fine, no 
or part of this curious tree wants its 
ng, uſe* The fruit, before it is ripe, 
m. Þ is ſomewhat aſtringent, but when 
rds thoroughly mature, is of the nature 
ro. of the ig. The Senegal dates are 
ofe Þ ſhorter than thoſe of Egypt, but 
ns much thicker in the pulp, which is 
ee ſaid to have a ſugary agreeable 
che faile, ſuperior to that of the beit 
at, dates of the Levant. 
n. ] Palmetto, that is, little palm, 
to called, by the Americans, thatch, 
cy from the uſe to which the leaves 
nd are applied, is a native of Africa 
he and the Weſt-Indies, and ſeldom 
he grows ſo high as the other palms. 
ral Mr. Adanſon, however, deſcribes, 
o- Þ under the name of palmetio, a ſpe- 
e, Þ cies of palm, which grows naturally 
Ip, at Senegal, whoſe trunk riles from 
ch " 
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fifty to ſixty ſeet in height. The 
negroes call this palm, ronn, which 
name the French have changed to 
roudier from the upper end of the 
trunk iſſues a bundle of leaves, 
which, in turning off, form a round 
head ; each leaf repreſents a fan of 
five or ſix feet in expanſion, ſup- 
ported by a tail of the ſame length. 
Of theſe trees, ſome produce male 
flowers, which are conſequently 
barren; others are female, and 
loaded with fruit, which ſucceed 
each other uninterruptedly almoſt” 
the whole year round. The fruit 
of the large palniettos, Mr. Adan- 
ſon affirms to be of the bigneſs of 
an ordinary melon, but rounder 
it is enveloped in two ſkins as tough 
as leather, and thick as ſtrong 
parchment; within, the fruit 1s 
yellowiſh, and full of filaments, 
faſtened to three large kernels in 
the middle, The negroes are very 
fond of this fruit, which, when 
baked under the aſhes, is ſaid to 
tafle like a quince. | 

The fruit of the areca, or faufel 
nut, reſembles a nutmeg in texture, 
and, when ripe, is infipid and a- 
ſtringent. Its infpiſſated juice is 
ſuppoſed to be the cachou, or, as 
it 15 improperly termed, Japan earth 
of the mops. 

Palm oil, tree, or oily palm, is a 
native of Africa, and riſes about 
fifty feet high; from the fruit is 
drawn an oil, of which the negroes 
are remarkably fond. They gene- 
rally roaſt the fruit in the embers, 
and then ſuck the fine ſweet oil, 
which is contained in the many in- 
terſtices of its yellow huſky tegu- 
ment, or covering; with this oil 
they likewiſe anoint their bodies, 


to p:event a tco plentiful perſpira- 
* | tion, 
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tion, as well as to ſupple. and re- 
lax their ſtiffened nerves; being 
thus anointed, their ſkins appear 
ſleek and ſhining. Within the out- 
ward covering 1s the nut, which 


contains a white kernel, in taſte 


ſomewhat reſembling that of the 
cocoa nut, but not ſo agreeable. 


Theſe nuts, when bored and emptied 


of their kernels, are ſtrung by the 
negroes, as ornaments, about their 
necks. From the body of this and 
the cocoa-nut tree is extracted a li- 
quor, which, when fermented, has 
an intoxicating quality, and is 


known by the name of palm- wine. 


The cocoa- nut tree 1s ſuppoſed 
to be a native of the Maldive 
Illands, but is cultivated in both 
Indies, particularly in South-Ame— 
rica, and the Weſt-India Iſlands, 
where It ſupplies the inhabitants 
with many of the common neceſ- 
ſaries of life. This tree frequently 


riſes ſixty feet high. The body of 


the trunk, which generally leans to 


one fide, occaſioned, as is ſup- 


poſed, by the great weight of nuts 
which it ſuſtains when young, 
is the exact ſhape of an apothe- 


cary's large iron peſtle, being of 
an equal thickneſs at top and | 
bottom, but ſomewhat ſmaller in 


the middle; its colour is of a pale 
brown throughout, and the bark 
ſmooth. The leaves, or branches, 
often fifteen feet long, are about 
twenty-eight in number, winged, 
of a yellow colour, fira'ght and 
tapering. The pinnæ, or partial 
leaves, are green, oſten three feet 
long next the trunk, but diminiſh-— 
ing in length toward the extremity 
of the branches. The branches are 


faſtened at bottom by brown ſtringy 


threads, about the ſize of ordinary 


-packthread, that grow out of them, 
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and are interwoven like a weh, 


The nuts hang at the top of the! 


trunk, in cluſters, of a dozen each, 
Each nut, next the ſtem, has three 
holes cloſely ſtopped ; one of then 
being wider, and more ealily pene. 
trated than the reſt, When tne ker. 
nel begins to grow, 1t incruſts the 
inſide of the nut in a bluiſh jelly. 
like ſubſtance; as this grows har. 
der, the incloſed liquid, diſtilled 
into the nut ſrom the roots, be. 
comes ſomewhat acid; and the ker. 
nel itſelf, as the nut ripens, be. 
comes ſtill more ſolid; and, at 
length, lines the whole inſide of 
the nut for above a quarter of an 
inch thick, being as white as ſnow, 
and of the flavour of an almond, 
The quantity of liquor in a full 
grown nut is frequently a pint and 
upwards. The huſky tegument of the 
nut conſiſts of ſtrong, tough, ſtringy 
filaments, which, when removed 
from the fruit, reſemble coarſe 
oakum ; and may, perhaps, be con- 
veniently enough uſed as ſuch, 
'The ſhells of theſe nuts, being tip. 
ped with filver, are frequently uſed 


for drinking bowls; the bark of the 


tree may be wrought into cordage, 
and the leaves into baſkets, brooms, 
hammocks in form of hets, mats, 
ſacks, and other uſeful utenſils, 
The liquor contained in the ſhell 
is a molt cooling wholeſome bever- 
age in thoſe ſultry climates, and the 


white kernel a moſt agreeable food. 


In the Eaſt-Indies, during the 
prodigious rains and tempeſtuous 
ſeas on the coaſt of Malabar, which 
generally continue from the end of 
May till the beginning of Septem- 


ber, the Banian Indians endeavour 
to appeaſe the incenſed ocean, by 


offering 
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offering a number of gilded cocoa- 
nuts to its enraged waves; an anni- 
Lrerſary ceremony» of which the 
young Indians are remarkably fond, 
as it gives them an opportunity of 
ſhewing their dexterity in ſwim- 
ming, to recover the nuts which 
have been thrown into the ſea. The 
Maldive cocoa nut 1s eſteemed, by 
the inhabitants of theſe iſlands, a 
very powerful antidote againſt the 
bites of ſerpents, and other poiſons, 

The cabbage-tree, or mountain- 
palm, the palma altiſſima non ſpinoſa 
| of Sloane, is a native of the Weſt- 
| Indies, where it is ſaid to riſe to 
the height of one hundred and fifty, 
and two hundred feet. It 1s, by 
ſome authors, called the palmetto 
royal; and well, ſays Hughes, in 
his Natural Hiſtory of Barbadoes, 
may it be called royal, ſince neither 
the tall cedars of Lebanon, nor any 
of the trees of the foreſt are equal 
to it in height, beauty, or propor- 
tion. It is generally as ſtraight as 
an arrow: near the earth it is about 


# ſeven feet in circumference, but 


| tapers as it aſcends. The bark is 
of an aſh colour till within twenty- 
five or thirty feet of the extremity 
of the tree, when it alters at once 

to a deep ſea-green, which conti- 
nues to the top. Upon removing 
the large leaves, or branches, which 
| ſurround the top of the trunk a 
little way above the beginning of 
the green bark juſt mentioned, 
what is called the cabbage is diſ- 
covered lying in many thin, ſnow- 
white, brittle flakes, in taſte reſem- 
bling an almond, but ſweeter. Tbis 
ſubſtance, which cannot be procur- 
ed without deſtroying the tree, is 
boiled, and eaten with mutton, by 
the inhabitants of the Weſt-Indies, 


„ 


| 
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in the ſame manner as turnips and 
cabbage are with us; it is likewiſe 
pickled, and ſent to Europe, where 
it is eſteemed an exquiſite deli- 
cacy. 

In the pith of the trunk of the 
cabbage- palms, when felled, there 
breeds a kind of worms, or grubs, 


which are eaten, and eſteemed a 


great delicacy by the French of 
Martinico, St. Domingo, and the 
adjoining iſlands. Theſe worms, 
ſays Father Labat, are about two 
inches long, and of the thickneſs 
of one's finger ; the head 1s black, 
and attached to the body without 
any diſtinction of neck. Their pre- 
paration for the table is as follows: 
they are ſtrung on wooden ſkewers 
before a fire, and, as ſoon as heated, 
are rubbed over with raſpings of 
cruſt, ſalt, pepper, and nutmeg; 
this powder abtorbs all the fat, 
which, during the cookery, would 
otherwiſe eſcape; when properly 
roaſted they are ſerved up with 
orange, or citron ſauce. Theſe 
worms being expoſed for ſome time 
to the ſun are ſaid to yield an oll 
which is of great efficacy in the 
piles. The oil in queſtion, ſays 
Labat, is never to be heated before 
its application to the part affected; 
as repeated experiments have evin- 
ced that its ſpirit is totally diſſipated 
by the fire. 8 
From the pith of a ſpecies of 
palm that grows naturally in Japan, 
is prepared the ſubſtance, well known 
in the ſnops by che name of ſago. 
The pith is taken out, and after 
being pounded in large mortars, is 
mixed with water. The liquor is 
then ſtrained, and the fæculæ form- 
ed into cakes, which the Japaneſe 
eat as bread, in default of rice: 
d 27 Fart 
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part. of the ſame ſubſtance they 
granulate and dry, and ſend into 
Europe by the name of ſago; it is 
eſteemed highly nouriſhing and re- 
ſtorative. | | 

From the dragon-tree, a palm 
which grows naturally in the Cape- 
Verd llands, and has leaves like 


thoſe cf the yucca, or Adam's 


needle, flows by inciſion, a red 
gummy juice, commonly known by 
the name of dragon's- blood, and 
reckoned vulnerary and aſtringent. 
A ſpecies of water-ſoldier, or 
marſh-aloe, is the ſurprizing plant 
which is ſaid to move in the waters 
of the Nile, ſeeking for nutrition 
in the ſame manner as animals. 
The fact is, that the plant pro- 
duces tufts of leaves, at a very great 
diſtance from each other, and ſup- 
ported by a ſtem, which, after float- 
ing on the water, loſes itſelf inſen- 
fibly in the earth, in much the 
ſame manner as the potamogetons, 
the menyanthes, and even the 
leaves of the water-lilly. 
PANICULA, a mode of flower- 
ing, in which, according to Lin- 
nexus, the fructifications are di- 
ſperſed upon footſtalks variouſly ſub- 
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| divided. It is, in fact, a fort of 
branching or diffuſed ſpike, com. 
poſed of a number of ſmall ſpike; 
| that are attached along a common 
| foot-ſtalk. The term is exemplified 

tn. oats, panic graſs, and many 
other plants. N 

When the partial footſtalks di. 
verge, and the fructifcations han 
loofe, the panicle is properly aig 
to be difluſe;z (panicala difu/a) nl 
in poa aquatzca, and alpina whey 
the footitalF approach, the panicle 
becomes ſtraight and narrow; (pa. 
nicula coardtata) as in feftuca ovin 
and aira cerulea. —- 5 

PAPiLIONACEUS Ves, a but. 
terfly ſhaped flower. MYide Co- 
ROLLA. 

PAPILIONACET1, the name of two 
claſſes in Tournefort's and Ponte. 
dera's methods, conſiſting of herbs 
and trees with butterfly-ſhaped 
flowers. Theſe plants, which are the 
leguminoſz of Ray, and form 2 4 
true natural aſſemblage, conſlitute 4 
the thirty-ſecond order in Linnzus's 
Fragments of a Natural Method, 
under. the ſame title, which indeed 


| character. 


Lift of the Genera contained in this Natural Order. 


T 


1 
1 
is expreſſive of their moſt ſtriking : 
( 
( 
I | 


Butterfly-ſpaped Flowers, having the Filaments of the & tamina diſtinct. 


Linnæan Genera. 
Anagyris — — 


Sophora. 


Engliſh Names. 
Stinking bean trefoil. 


ert on n. 


Butterfly ſhaped Flowers with One Set of united Filaments, 


Abrus 
Amorpha 


8 * 


Wild liquorice. 
Baſtard Indigo. | | 
Anthyliis 


Linnzan Genera. 


Anthyllis 
Arachis 
Ajpalathus 


Borbonia. 


Crotalaria 
Elenus 
Erytbrina 
Ceniſia 

| Lupinus 

| M Heiia. 

© Ononis 

8 Piſcidia 

8 Prerocarpus, 
| Spartium 


| Ulex 
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75 Engliſ Names. 


Kidney-vetch,. or ladies finger. 
Earth or ground-nut. 
African broom.. 


Rattle-wort. 
Ebony of Crete. 


Coral tree, 


Single-ſeeded broom. 
Lupine. 


Anonis, or reſt-harrow. 
Dog- wood tree. 


Broom. 
Furze, whins. 


IK. 


| Batterfy-ſraped Flowers with two Sets of united Filamenty. 


Heſcoynomene 


Aftragalus | 


Biſerrula. 


| Cicer 


Clitoria, 
Colutea 
Coronilla 
Cyti/us 
Dolichas. 
rum 
Galega 
Geoffræa. 
. 
Glycyrrhiza 


Hledyſarum 


Hippocrepis 
1 natgofera 
Laihyrus 
Lotus 
Medicago 


Ornithopus 


Orebus 
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Baſtard ſenſitive plant. | 
Liquorice vetch, or milk vetch, 
goar' s-thorn. 


Chich peaſe. 


Bladder ſena. 
Jointed, podded colutea. 
Laburnum, baſe tree-trefoĩl. 


Lentils. 


Goat's-rue. 


Carolina kidney bean tree. 
Liquorice. 

French honey- ſuckle. 

Horſe-ſhoe vetch. | 

Indigo. : 

Chichling vetch, everlaſting pea. 
Bird's- foot trefoil. 

Snail and moon trefoil, Lucerne. 
Bird's- foot. 
Bitter vetch. 
TY 


Fg 


Phaca 
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Linnæan Genera. 


. Phaca 
Phaſeolus 
Piſum 
P/oralea. 
Robinia 
Scorpiurus 
Trifolium 
Trigonella 
Vicia 


—— — 
——— 
Wm — 
— — 
— — 
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Habit and Structure of the Plants of 


this Order. 


"Theſe plants, otherwiſe called le- 
guminous, from the ſeed-veſle], 
which 1s that ſort termed a legumen, 
or pod, are very different both in 
ſize and duration; ſome of them be 
ing herbaceous, and thoſe either 


annual, or perennial ; others, woody 


vegetables of the ſkrub and tree 
kind; a few of which riſe to the 
height of ſeventy feet, and up- 
wards. The herbaceous plants of 
this order generally climb, for beiog 
weak, and as it were, helpleſs of 
. themſelves, indulgent Nature has 
either provided them with tendrils, 
and even ſharp-pointed hooks at 
their extremities, to faſten ypon the 


neighbouring trees, or rocks; or 


endued the ſtalks with a faculty of 
twiſting themſelves, for the purpoſe 
of ſupport, around the bodies in 
their neighbourhood. 

The pea, vetch, and kidney» 
bean, afford familiar examples of 
the appearances in queſtion. 
ſhrubs and trees of this natural fa- 
mily are moſily armed with ſtrong 
{pines, or thorns, 

The RooTs are very long, and 


| furniſheq with fibres; ſome genera | 


1 


The 


dT 
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Engliſh Names. 


Baſtard milk vetch. 
Kidney-bean, or French bean, 


Falſe acacia. 
Caterpillars, 
Trefoil. 
Fenugreek. 
Vetch, bean. 


have fleſhy knobs, or tubercle, 


placed at proper intervals along the 
fibres. | 


The STEMs are cylindric; as are 


likewiſe the young branches, which 


are placed alternately : thoſe which 


climb, twiſt themſelves from right 
to left, in a direction oppoſite to the 
apparent diurnal motion of the ſun, 

The bark of the large trees is ex- 
tremely thick, and wrinkled, ſo az 
to reſemble a net with long meſhes; 
the wood is very hard in the middle, 
and commonly coloured, or veined; 
the alburnum is leſs hard, and ge- 
nerally of a yellow colour, 

The Buns. are hemiſpherical, 
without ſcales, and proceed from 
the branches horizontally, a little 
above the angle which they form 
with the leaves. 

The Leaves are alternate, and of 
different forms, being either ſimple, 
finger-ſhaped, or winged. This l{ 
form 1s very common : the lobes, or 
leſſer leaves, are entire, and ſome» 
times placed in pairs, as in wild li- 
quorice, vetch, lathyrus, and ground- 
nut; but moſt commonly, the 
winged-leaf is terminated by an odd 
lobe; as in colutea, liquorice, goat's 
rue, fenugreek, ladies finger, me- 
dicago, aſtragalus, indigo, and co- 

| : ronilla, 


EEE ,, ß 


cavity, or furrow, which runs thro? 


„ 


ronilla, The winged or pinnated | 


leaves of this order have a daily, or 


| periodical motion, depending upon 


the progreſs of the ſun in his diur- 
nal courſe. See the article Mo- 
Tus, where the motion alluded to 


is particularly explained. 


The common foot-ſtalk of the 
winged and compound leaves is 
marked on the upper ſurface with a 


its whole length. In the vetch, la- 
thyrus, and ſome others, the foot- 
ſtalk is terminated by a pretty 
long branching tendril, inſtead of 
the odd lobe, which in theſe 
plants is wanting ; although, from 
the alternate diſpoſition of the 
leſſer leaves along the foot-ſtalk, an 
abrupt termination does not appear 
natural. 0 

At haca, a ſpecies of lathyrus, has 
no leaves, that want being ſupplied 
by a ſimple tendril, which proceeds 
at each joint from the ſtem, betwixt 
two large /ipulz that are oppoſite, 
and united together, ſo as to form 
the appearance of a ſingle leaf, pe- 
netrated by the ſtalk. The ſurface 
of the leaves of ſome ſpecies of pſo- 
ralea, is covered with pellucid glan- 
dular knots, or tubercles, which, 
when held up to the light, appear 
like ſo many minute points, or 
holes:. the calix is ſtudded in like 
manner. | 

The Flows are hermaphrodite ; | 
and proceed either from the wings 
of the leaves, as in furze, goat's 
rue, liquorice, lupine, colutea, kid- 
ney-bean, goat's thorn, a ſpecies of 
aſtragalus, bi/errula, medicago, and 
glycine; or from the extremity of 
the branches, as in ebony of Crete, 
falſe acacia, trefoil, lotus, African 


* 


broom, crotalaria, and coral tree. 
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In a ſpecies of goat's rue of Senegal, 
mentioned by Mr. Adanſon, the 
ſpike of flowers proceeds not from 
the angle of the leaves, but from the 
oppoſite fide of the branches, as in 
the rough-leaved plants. 

The CaLI1X is a ferianthium, or 
flower- cup, of one leaf, bell-ſhap- 
ed, bunching out at the bottom, 
and cut on its brim or margin, into 
five irregular diviſions, © or teeth, 
the lowermoſt of which, being the 
odd one, is longer than the reſt: 
the other four ſtand in pairs, of 
which the uppermoſt is ſhorteſt, 
and ſtands fartheſt aſunder. The 
bottom of the calix is moiſtened with 
a ſweet liquor like honey, ſo may 
be deemed the zectarium of theſe 
plants. | 

Some ſpecies of kidney-bean have 
a ſecond calix without the other, 
that is round, and conſiſts of two 
leaves. 

The Prrals are four or five in 
number, very irregular, and from 
their figure and poſition, bear an 
obvicus reſemblance, in moſt of the 
genera, to a butterfly expanding its 
wings for flight. "Theſe petals have 


been characterized by diſtinct names: 


the upper one, which is commonly 
the Jargeſt, is termed the ſtandard, 


(wvexillum); the two fide petals, the 


wings, (alz); and the lowermoſt, 
which is generally united at top, 
and divided at bottom, the keel, 
(carina). Vide COROLLA, Ce. 

In baſtard indigo, the flower ie 
furniſhed with the upper petal, or 
ſtandard, only ; the wings and keel 
are wanting: a circumſtance which 
eſſentially diſtinguiſhes the genus in 
queſtion, In kidney-bean, the keel, 


involving the parts of generation, is 
| I'S 


ſpirally 


} 


. —— — — po een my o—— I. S N 


— 4 — 


tium junceum of Linnæus, is ſuffi- 


diſtinct, as in plants cf the firſt ſec- 


on one ſide through its 
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ſpirally twiſted, in a direction op- 
polite to the ſun; by which charac- 
ter, this genus is diſtinguiſhed from 
dolichos, to which it 1s otherwiſe 
very nearly allied. In Ethiopian 
bladder ſena, the ſtandard is ſhorter 
than the keel; the wings much 
ſhorter than tlie tandard. Some ſpe- 
cies of trefoil have only one petal, 
the ſtandard, wings, and kecl, being 
conjoined. In fenugreek, the keel 
is very ſmall, and the ſtandard and 
wings are ſo fituated, as to form the 
appearance of a regular flower, with 
three petals ; whence the name i- 
gonella, that is, three-cornered flow- 
er, which has been given to this 
genus, Ebony of Crete has nowings 
to its flowers. In cora]-trce, both 
wings and keel are very ſhort; ſo 
that the butterfly-ſhape is not ver 
conſpicuous in the flowers. 

The flowers fall cf very carly in 
moſt of theſe plants, except in the 
treſoils with one petal, and ſome 
ſpecies of ladies finger, in which 


—_— 
_ 


| conftitutes the ſecond ſet; and js of. 


they are permanent: that they 
may, ſometimes, though very rarely, 
be rendered dcuble by culture, 
ruſhy, or Spaniſh broom, the /par- 


Cient evidence. 
The STAMINA are generally ten 
in number: theſe are either totall 


tion; or united by the filaments into 
one or two bundles involving the 
ſeed- bud, as in thoſe of the ſecond 
and third. In the latter cate, where 
there are two ſets of united fila- 
ments, one of the {ets is compoſed 
of nine ftamina, which are united 
into a crooked cylinder that is cleft 
whole 
length: along this cleit lies the 


tenth Alament, or flamen, which | 


, 4 : 


which Nature never 
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ten ſo cloſely attached to the large 
bundle, that it cannot be ſeperated 
without ſome difficulty. 

f Upon the union of the flaming 
juſt mentioned, is founded the ſyſte. 


ö Linn 
matic, or artificial character of the prefe 
ciais Diadeſphia in the Sexual Me. W arrar 
thod: to which claſs, all the plants flow! 


of this order, except thoſe of the ſirſt T 


ſection, are referred. Yet with what 


roul 
propriety can the plants of the ſe. gitu 
cond ſection, which confeſſe dly have I tacl 


but one ſet of united filaments, or, the 


at leaſt, whoſe filaments are all con- anc 
nected at the baſe, be arranged un- 
der a claſs whoſe characteriſtic, as up 
expreſſed in the title, is to have two ob 
diſtinct ſets, or brotherhoods, (fo the pr 
term imports) of lamina ſo united? of 
Their ſtructure would much more in 
naturally determine them to a place 1 


in the immediately preceding cla, 
Monadelphia; which, indeed, is ex- 


tl 
preſſive of the very circumſtance in 
their ſtructure alluded to. The £ 
plants even of the third ſection, t 


though they come nearer to the de- 
ſcription exg reſſed in the title, are 
very rarely to be diſcovered, or di- 
itingaiſhed by that circumſtance, 
The figure of the flower is the capi- 
tal mark of diſtinction; it is in. 
tended by Nature as ſuch ; the de- 
ſcription is eaſy, and ſatisfactory, 
and every minute circumſtance is 
diſregarded, as uſeleſs. Beſides, 
the ſtamina, as we have ſeen, even 
in plants of the. laſt ſection, are 
frequently ſo united, that they can- 
not without ſome violence be ſe- 
parated ; and when that ſeparation 
is effectuated, how ſhall we be 


certain whether the violence em- 


ployed has not created a bieach, 
intended to 
ü r 


veich, bird's foot, baſtard ſenſitive 


ue examine the ſtructure of the but- 


ſon mall we find to be diſſatisfied 


: prefer the more natural and eaſy 
arrangements from the figure of the 
flower, and ſtructure of the fruit. 


round, marked with four lon- 
tached to the filaments. 
the antheræ are alternately round 
and oblong. 


upon the receptacle of the flower, 
| oblong, cylindrical, ſlightly com- 
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nake? In fine, the more accurately 
[terfly-ſhaped flowers, the more rea- 


with the arbitrary manner in which 
Linnæus has arranged them, and to 


The antheræ, or tops, are ſmall, 


gitudinal furrows, and ſlightly at- 
In lupine, 


The SeED- Bub is ſingle, placed 


preſt, of the length of the cylinder 
of the united ſtamina by which it is 
involved; and ſometimes, as in co- 
ral-tree; elevated by a ſlender foot- 
ſlalk, which iſſues from the centre of 
the calix. 

The STYLE is ſingle, ſlender, and 
generally crooked, or bent. In pea, 
the ſtyle is hairy, three-cornered, | 
and keel-ſhaped above; by which 
laſt circumilance chiefly, that genus 
is diltinguiſhed from lathyrus, in 
which the ſtyle is plain. 

The S11GMa, or ſummit of the 
ſtyle, is generally covered with a 
beautiful down, and placed imme- 
diately under the antheræ, or tops 
of the ſtamina. 

The SEED-VESSEL in this order, is 
that fort of pod, termed a /egumen, 
which is of an oblong figure, more or 
leſs compreſt, with two valves, and 
one, two, or more cavities; theſe ca- 
vities areoften ſeparated, when ripe, 
by a ſort of joints, which are con- 
ſpicuous in the pods of coronilla, 
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| plant, and ſcorpurius : in the latter: 


the pods rarely open of themſelves ;_ 
but as they are more eakly ſepa- 
rated croſs-wiſe by the joints han 
length-wiſe by the ſutures, it would 
ſeem that they have been naturally 
deitined to {plit in that manner. 
In plerocarpus the pod is compreſſed 
of a leafy ſubſtance, marked with 
veins on the ſides, and woody with. 
in; in lupine, and ground-nut, 
it is of a ſubſtance like leather; in 
ladies finger it is roundim, and plac- 
ed within the permanent calix; in 
borbonia it is pointed, and termi- 
nated with a ſpine, or thorn; in 
furze it is turgid, and almoſt ſur- 
rounded by the calix; in anonis it 
is of the figure of a rhombus; in 
bladder-ſena it is large, inflated 
like a bladder, membranaceous; 
tranſparent, and opens at the' baſe 
of the upper ſuture; in hippocrepis 
it 1s ſhaped like a horſe-thoe; in 
 heayſarum clypeatum it is round like 
a ſhield; in medick, or lucerne, it 
reſembles a ſnail's ſhell, or ram's- 
horn. e 

The SEED3 are generally few in 
number, round, ſmooth, and fleſhy, 
Jointed pods have generally a fingle 
ſeed in each articulation, or joint. 
The ſeeds are all faſtened along one 
ſuture, and not alternately to both, 
as in the other ſpecies of pod term- 
ed /ligua. 

he plants of this family are, in 
general, mucilaginous, From the 
1nner bark of moſt of them flows, 
either naturally, or by inciſion, 
a clammy liquor, which dries and 
hardens like gum; the juice of 
ſome others, as liquorice, and gly- 
cine, is ſweet like ſugar. | 


French honey - ſuckle, horſe-ſhoe 


Some of theſe plants are bitter to 
the talte, purgative, or emetic, and 
even 


3 


even mortal. A ſpecies of eaſtern 


for men and quadrupeds of the 


formerly prepared a coarſe fort of 
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aſtragalus with goat's rue leaves, 
is ſaid to be remarkably cauſtic, 
and to burn the tongue exceſſively, 
when chewed, In general, however, 
theſe plants are ſoft and clammy. 
Common dyer's broom has the 
fœtid nauſeous ſmell of the elder- 
tree. | 
With reſpect to their virtues, the 
plants of this order are highly emol- 
lient ; ſome of them too are vul- 
nerary and aſtringent; the root of 
anonis, or reſt-harrow, is diuretic. 
The leaves of theſe plants, par- 
ticularly thoſe of treſoil, lucern, 
vetch, lotus, lathyrus, French ho- 
ney- ſuckle, or ſaint- foin, and fenu- 
greek, aſſord excellent paſture for 
cattle; the ſeeds, which are meally, 
and flatulent, are uſed in food both 


tame kind. The chief of the eſcu- 
lent ſeeds are thoſe of the pea, 
bean, veich, kidney- bean, chich- 
pea, and lentils, Externally theſe 
plants are applied to inflammatory 
rumours which tend to ſuppuration. 
Dyer's broom is ſaid to be of uſe 
in dropſies. From the young ſhoots 
of amorpha, and a ſpecies of ſophora, 
the inhabitants of North-America 


Indigo, before the introduction of 
the true Indigo plant; for which 
reaſon the title of baſtard Indigo 
is given to the former genus. 

The branches of geniſta tinctoria 
are uſed by dyers to give a yellow 
colour, whence the ſcientific and 
Engliſh name of this ſpecies. 

The ſeeds of white lupine are 
ſometimes uſed in medicine; they 
are bitter and diſagreeable to the 
taite, but open, reſolve, and cleanſe. 


nature will, 


| ſo drunk, or intoxicated, as to ſwim 


An ointment made of the powder,of ] 


5 
the ſeeds, juice of lemons, and x 
lum, is eſteemed an excellent cy 
metic. | 
Prickly annnis, or reſt-harroy 
overſpreads the eaſtern countrie t 
particularly Egypt and Paleſtine hanc 
in ſuch abundance, that Dr. Hau and 
ſelquiſt concludes it to be one of the 
thoſe pernicious cumberſome plant, 


which are ſo frequently mention this 
in Scripture by the name of thorn, ſma 

Purple reſt-harrow without thorns to. 
the ononis mitis of Linnæus, which 6h 
grows plentiſully on the borders of cor 
fields and barren paſtures in Eng. | 
land, emits a viſcid kind of moll. pri 
ture that ſmells rank like a goat, an 

Dogwood-tree, the piſcidia ery. og 
thrina of Linnzus, which grow it 


plentifully in the Weſt-Indies, iz Ji 
chiefly noted for the quality ſaid to 7 
be poſſeſſed by its bark, of intoxi- {Mb 1 
cating hſh, which, by that means, 
become an eaſy prey to thoſe who \ 
employ this ſtratagem againſt them, Þ *« 
When any number of gentlemen 
have an inclination to divert them- 
ſelves with fiſhing, or more properly 
ſpeaking, with fiſh-hunting, they 
ſend each of them a negro- ſlave to- 
the woods, in order to fetch ſome 
of the bark of the dog-woud tree. 
This bark is next morning pound- 


ed very ſmall with ſtones, put into 


old ſacks, carried into rocky parts 
of the ſea, ſteeped till thoroughly 
ſoaked with ſalt- water, and then 
well ſqueezed by the negroes to 
expreſs the juice; this juice imme- 
diately colours the ſea with a red- 
diſh hue, and being of a poiſonous 
in an hour's time, 
make the fiſhes, ſuch as groopers, 
rock-fiſh, old wives, welchmen, &c, 


on the ſurface of the water, quite 
heedleſs 
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heedleſs of the danger ; the gentle- | 
men then ſend in their negroes, ' 
who purſue, both ſwimming and 


diving, the poor inebriated liſhes, | 
till they catch them with their 


hands; their maſters, mean time, 


| ſtanding bY, On high rocks, tO ſee 


the paſtime. 


It is remarkable, that though 


this poiſon kills millions of the 
| ſmall fry, it has never been known 


to impart any bad quality to the 
fiſh, which have been caught in 
conſequence of the intoxication. 
The wood of this tree, although 
pretty hard, is only fit for fuel; 
and even for this purpoſe, the ne— 
groes very ſeldom, if ever, employ 
it, on account of its ſingular qua- 
lity juſt mentioned. The bark is 
rough, brown, and thick; the tree 
ſends forth a conſiderable number 
of branches, and is weil cloathed 
with leaves, which reſemble thoſe 
of the pea, are thick, cottony, and 
of a deep green, The bark uſed 
for the above-mentioned purpoſe is 
chiefly that of the roots. See La- 
bat's Voyage aux liles de V'Ame- 
rique; and Smith's Natural Hiſtory 
of Nevis. ' | | 
The branches, or ſtalks, of com- 
mon broom being dried in the ſun, 
and treated like hemp, produce 
threads which may be ſpun, and 
worked into a coarſe linen- cloth. 
In the country they are made into 
beſoms, thence denominated brooms; 
from this its familiar uſe, Linnæus 


has derived the trivial name cf this 


ſpecies, and called it ſpartium ſco 
parium, {weeping-broom. 
The wood of a Weſt India ſpecies 


of broom, the /partium arbore/cens 
of Millar, frequently known by 


the name of American ebony, is of 
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a fine greeniſh brown colour, hard, 
durable, and admits of an exceed- 
109 good poliſh. 7 
Mr. Adanſon, in his Voyage to 
Senegal, mentions a new ſpecies of 
baſtard ſenſitive plant, which he 
had found growing wild in ſeveral 
parts of that country. This plant, 
by the negroes termed b7/lzur, nies 
to about ten feet in height; Its 10uts 
are cloſely twiſted ; the wocd, which 
is lighter than ccrk, is much uſed 
by the negiocs in fiſhing, and tor 
tranſporting them over rivets, 
which, by reaſon of their breadth, 
render ſwimming, without ſuch a 


| precaution, dangerous. 


Goat's thorny, affirmed by Tourne- 
fort to be the plant which produces 
gum-dragant, or tragacanth, is the 
aſtragalus iragacenthaot Linnæus. It 
iS a native Ci the Levant, and ſt me 
maritime parts of France, where it 
grows to the height of two or three 
feet. The branches are very woolly, 
and the foot-ſtalks of the leaves end 
in long ſharp thorns; the gum flows 
both ſpontaneouſly, and by incſon, 
from the roots and trunk, and is 
generally of a light ſubſtance, white, 
ſhining, and curled, It is eſteemed 
highly refreſhing. | 

The leaves and ſeeds of common 
bladder ſena have a purgatve 
quality, on which account they zre 
trequently ſubſtituted for ſena by 
the peaſants. of Languedoc, Pro- 
vence, and Italy, where the plant 
naturally grows, The leaves nave 
an acrid nauſeous taſte, 

The leaves of ſcorpion ſena, the 
coronilla emerus of Linnzus, are like- 
wiſe eſteemed Jaxatitive; and em- 
ployed by the European peaſants 
for the ſame purpoſe as thoſe of the 
plant above mentioned. A dye is 

procued, 
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procured, by fermentation, from the 
leaves, like that of Indigo. 

The common laburaum, the cy- 
tiſus laburnum of Linræus, the cy- 
rijus alpinus latifolins, flore race o 
pendulo of Ray and Tourn: fort, 
grows naturally on the Alps ad the 
mountains of Dauphiny. It g ows 
to the fize of a pretty large tree, 


(yn a ſtlaight ſtem; the bark i of 


a grteniſh colour; the wood very 
hard, and when finely poliſhed 
bears a great reſemblance to green 
ebony; whence the plant is gene- 
rally known in France by tbe name 
of ebony of the Alps. It is fre- 
quently uſed on the continent, and 
in' the highlands of Scotiand, for 
making different kinds ot kouſho!d 
Furniture, as chairs, tables, and 
bedſteads, which are ſaid to equal 
the f neſt mahogany in beauty. 

A ſpecies of Os, termed by 
Linnæus, cytiſaus cajan, is known in 
the Weſt-Indies, Where it naturally 
grows, by the name of picecn-pea, 
from the ſeeds being the common 
Food of thoſe birds in that part of 
the world. The leaves are very 
ſoft, and covered with a white hoary 
meallineſs on the under ſurface. 
The flowers which grow in cluſters, 
are of a yellow colour, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by pods, containing three, 
four, or five roundiſh ſeeds, or peas, 
ſeparated from one another by flen- 
der tranſverſe parti:ions. Theſe 
ſeeds, beſides the uſe juſt mention- | 
ed, are boiled and caten, whether 
green or dry, and being of abinding | 
quality, afford a very Wwholeſome 
food, eſpecially durirg the wet fea- 
ſon, when dyſenteries are ſo fre- 
quent. The wood of the ſame plant 
is uſed for fuel. 

The pods of dolichos urens, a twilt- 


ſeeds are black, aud turniſhed.with 
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covered with very fine ſhort briflles 
or ſtiff hairs, which ſting worſe than 
netties ; hence the title of cow-itch 
vine, by which this ſcandent play 
is generally known in the Wel. 
Indies. The leaves are downy and 
gliſter on their under ſarface ; the 


an eye like thoſe of the bean. 


The roots of liquorice, the only _—_ 
part uſed in medicine, are pectoral, {WM ez 
and of great uſe in diſtempers of tom 
the lungs, as coughs, catarrhs, fc 
ſhortneſs of breath, and hoarſeneſs, wh 
Its chief place of growth. with us is kn 


about Pontefrat in Yorkſhire, ang I 
Wor «ſop? in Nottinghamſhire, where 
it is 'propagated tor ſale. Black 
liquorice is the inſpiſſated Juice of 
the roct of the liquorice plants, 
The beſt preparation of this kind 
is that which is brought from Cata- 
lonia in Spain. | 

From the hedy/arum alhagi of 
Linnzus, which grows plentifully 
in Syria and the eaſtern countres, 
Hows plentifully a juice, which 
when condenſed upon the plant, 1s 
gathered by the inhabitants, and 
ſent to Europe by the name of Per- 
ſian manna. 

From theleaves and {mall brick. 


es of the indigofera tinforia of Lin- 


nzus, 1s prepared that excellent 
dye, known by the name of indigo, 


The leaves, when ready for this 


purpoſe, are cut down, and thrown 
into large vats of water, where they 
are ſuffered to fleep till a violent 
| fermentation enſues, and the water 
acquiring heat, boils upon every 
fide of the foled leaves, and in- 
ſenſibly becomes of a violet colour. 
When theſe effects, which generally 
happen after ſixteen or eighteen 


| | hours infuſion, are obſerved, the 
jog or climbing plant, are thickly 1. 


Water 
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water is conveyed, by means of 


cocks at the bottom of the vat, into 


another veſſel, of the nature of a 


| churn, where it is worked, by a ne- 


gro, with great violence, till the 
water abounds with a lather, and 


the ſalts, and other parts of the 
ſubſtance of the plant are ſufficiently 


united. It is then allowed to ſettle, 
© and the water, which becomes as 
clear as at firſt, is drawn off by 
means of cocks, leaving at the bot- 
tom of the veſſel, a ſediment or 
E fxcula, like the lees of wine, which, 


when dried, is the valuable dye 


Z known by the name of indigo. 


The negroes on the coaſt of Gu1- 
nea gather the leaves of the indigo 
plant at any time of the year, and 


{ having pounded them in a mortar, 
| make the paſte up into loaves, Which 
| they preſerve dry. 


When they 
want to make uſe of them in dying, 
they diſſolve them in a kind of lee, 
made of the aſhes of an unctuous 


plant which grows in their telds, 


the pertulaga marina latifolia of Plu- 


mier, by the negroes Called rheme. 


This lee imbibes a tinctute of the 
indigo, into which they dip their 
linen cold, as often as they think 
neceſſary, according to the deep- 
neſs of the colour required. | 
The roots of /athyrus arwvenſis re- 
pens tuberoſus of Bauhin are eſteemed 
an excellent food by the Siberians. 
They are compoſed of ſeveral ſmall 
round bulbs, or knobs ; whence the 
plant is termed by Dodonæus, zerr@ 
glandes, or carth-nuts. In Holland 


likewiſe they are ſold in the mar- 


kets, and uſed for food. 

Mr. Adanſon, in his Voyage to 
Senegal, mentions a leguminous 
tree, termed farobier by the ne- 
groes, who are extremely fond of 


| 


its pods, or fruit. 
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The wood is 
hard and weighty, The pod, or 
huſk, is like that of a French bean; 
but above a foot in length, and con- 
tains a black flat ſeed, enveloped 
in a yellow farinaceous ſubſtance, 
which frequently ſerves them for 
ſultenance, eſpecially on a jour- 
ney, It is very nouriſhing, ſays 
Mr. Adanſon, and taſtes hke the 
beſt ginger-bread cake. 

Ot the wood of the ſhrubby me- 
dick, which is ſuppoſed to be the 
cyti/us of Virgil, the Turks make 
handles to their ſabres. | 

The knobs of the root of Engliſh 
wild-wood, or bitter vetch, taſte 
very like liquorice, and are uſed in 
the highlands of Scotland for 'the 
ſame diſorders of the breaft, in 
which liquorice is proper. The 
fame knubs tempered with water, 
are ſaid to be of ſingular efficacy in 
enabling thoſe who uſe it to ſuſtain 
hunger and thirſt for a very con- 
iiderable time. 

he leaves of common meadow 
trefoil are drying and binding, 
good for all kind of fluxes, ſtran- 
gury and heat of urine: made into 


a poultice with hog's-lard, they 


are reckoned good for tumours and 
inflammations. 


The leaves and flowers of melilot, 


the zrifolium melilotus officinalis of 


Lip næus are uſed in medicine; they 
loften, diſcuſs, and eaſe pain; and 
are frequently ordered in cataplaſms 
apaintt inllammations, hard tu- 
mours, and auy kind of ſwelling. 
MeliJot plaiſter, made of the leaves 
of this herb boiled in mutton ſuet, 
roſin, and wax, is drawing, and 
good tor green wounds, but is chiefly. 
uſed in dreſſing of bliſters 


PaPFOSÆ, (Pos, wideinfra) 
the 
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the name of the 11th claſs in Chriſ- 


topher Knaut's Method, conſiſting 


of compound flowers which have 
their ſeeds crowned by a 
PAPPUS, a fort of feathery, or 
hairy crown, with which many 
ſeeds, particularly thoſe of com- 
pound flowers are furniſhed, for 
the purpoſe of diſſemination. A 
feed, ſurmounted by its pappus, re- 
ſembies a ſhuitle-cock ; ſo that it is 
naturally framed for flying, and for 
being tranſported by the wind to 
very conſiderable diſtances from its 
parent plant; an admirable con- 
trivance of Nature to diſſeminate 
her productions, and thus render 


common to different foils and terri- 


tories, individuals of the ſame ſpe- 
cies, which, without ſuch frecau- 
tion, might have been confined to 
one. Dandelion, hawk-weed, nip 
ple-wort, groundſel, and many 
others of our moſt cumbe;ſ>me 
weeds, are difleminated in this 
manner. 

The pappus, as was juſt hinted, 
is either imple, like hairs (pappus 


pilefus) as in ſiik cotton-tree, ſuc- 


culent ſwallow-wort, colt's-foot, 


groundſel, golden rod, hawk- weed, 


doronicum, cacala, and ſevera 
other compound flowers; or branch- 
ed, like a feather, (pappus plu- 
moſus} as in valerian, dandelion, 
ſonchus, hemp-agrimony, and cud- 
weed. In ſome plants, as hawk- 
weed, and prevanthes, the papęus 
adheres immediately to the ſeed ; in 
ochers, as eitece, and crepis, it 's 
elevated upon a foot ſtalk which 
connects it with the ſeeds: in the 
firſt caſe, it is termed by Linnæus, 
tappus {effilis; in the ſecond, pap- 
pus flipitatus; the ſoot-ſtalk, or 
thread upon which it 15 raiſed hav- 
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ing obtained the name of ji, 
Viae STIPES. 

Linnzus has, with ſurprizing ag, 
curacy, pointed out the numeroy 
varieties which obtain in this mi. 
nute pait of the plant, which hy 
generally employs as a dilſtinQiy 
character in diſcriminating che dif. 
ferent genera of compound flowers, 5 j 
Vide SYNGENESIA. | 

PEDICELLUS (diminutive fron 
pediculus, a foot-italk) a partial 
flower-ilalk ; the proper ſtalk of 
any lingle flower in an aggregate 
or head of flowers. The principal 
ſtalk which ſupports all the flowers, 
is termed the common flower: ſtalk; 
the flalk of each partial flower, if 
ic has one, is ſtiled the proper 
flower-ſtalk; and by Linnæus, Pe- 
dicellus. | 

PEDICULUS pes, a foot) a foot- 
ſtalk; a term uſed by the ancient 
botaniſts, to denote the ſoot-ſtalkz 
both of flowers and leaves. Lin. 
næus has exploded the term, and, 
in its place, ſubſtituted two others, 
peticlus, for the foot-ſtalk of the 
leaves; pedunculus, for the foot-ſtalk 
of the flowers. | Az 

PEDUNCULUS (pes, a foot) I 
the foot-ſtalk of a flower, or head { 
of flowers. Both flower and leaf- | 
ſtalks were formerly ranged by Lin- 

12 us among the trunks: of late 
years, however, they have loſt much 
of their conſequence; and in the 


. lateſt editions of the Sy/ema Nature, 


are Gegraded to a place among the 


fulcra, or parts of plants that ſerve 


for ſupport, protection, and de- 
ſence. 

The Pedunculus, or flower- ſtalk, 
elevates the flower and fruit only, 
without the leaves; the petiolus, or 
leaf ſtalk ſupports the leaves only, 
| | without 
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vühout the flower, or fruit. Thus 


theſe partial trunks ſtand eſſentially 
diſtinguiſhed from each other. 


| Flower-ſtalks are diſtinguiſhed by 


different epithets, from the place 
which they occupy on the plant; 


when they proceed immediately 
from the root, they are termed ra- 


dical { pedunculus radicalis when 
from the ftem, trunk-ſtalks Ce- 
Adunculus caulinus) when from the 
branch, branch-ſtalks (caulis ra- 


neus) and fo of others. 


wy, ets E ' rh " 


Again, flower-ſtalks 


# fem, or by the ſtem and branch; 


ame, 


—— — 


Ja flower-ſtalk of the former kind is 


termed by Linnæus, pedunculus ter- 
minalis; of the latter, pedunculus 
axillaris, as it is from the ax://a, 
or arm-pit of the leaf or branch, 


| that the ſtalk in queſtion is pro- 
E truded. | 


Flower-ſtaiks, as well as flowers, 
are ſaid, in the language of botany, 


to be ſolitary, when they grow ſin- 
| ely, or are produced one by one, 


Scattered (pedunculi ſpar) when 
they grow together in preat num- 


bers, and are produced without 
any order. 


Laſtly, from the number of fruc- 


| tifications on each foot-ſtalk, ariſe 
other epithets of the pedunculus; ſome 


bear one, ſome two, ſome three 
flowers; others an indeterminate 
number; hence the terms peduncu- 


| lus uniflorus, biflorus, multiſſorus, 


| cumſtances. 


&c. expreſſive of thele ſeveral cir- 
A ſolitary foot-ſtalk 
may ſupport many flowers; a ſoli- 
tary flower implies a ſingle or ſoli- 
tary flower-ſtalk. | 


ſometimes | 
terminate; that is, are placed at the 
extremity of the ſtem or branches; 
ſometimes proceed from the wing 
© or angle formed by the leaf and 
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For the different modes in which 
flowers are borne and connected on 
their foot-ſtalks, ſee the article 
INFLORESCENTIA. 
The flower-ftalks frequently af- 
ford excellent characters in diſeri- 
minating the ſpecies. Thus a ſpe- 
cies of globe-amaranth is very ac- 


curately diſtinguiſhed by its flower- 


ſtalks being furniſhed with two- 
leaves that are placed oppoſite, 
and immediately under each head 
of flowers. 


Flower-ſtalks, whether of equal, 


or unequal length, that form an 
even ſurface at top, are termed 


very improperly by Linnæus, pedun- 


culi faſtigiati ; the term is exempli- 
fed in the flowers, ſweet-william, 


and viſcous campion. 
A flower-ſtalk 1s termed flaccid, 
(pedunculus flaccidus ) which is ſo 


weak and feeble, as to hang down 
by the weight of the flower, Which 


it ſupports. 


A drooping or nodding flower- 


ſtalk [pedanculus cernuus) is bent 
at the top, ſo that the flower is in- 
clined to one fide, or towards the 
earth, and cannot be placed ere, 
on account of the curvature of the 


ftalk. This term is exemplifed in 
carpe/jum, drooping-thiſtle, moun- 


tain ſcabious, annual ſun-flower, 
and the Siberian ſpecies of bleſſed 
thillle, 4 

In ſweet-weed and oldenlandia 
S ora, the flower-ftalks come out 
in pairs; in a ſpecies of balſam, 
they proceed by threes from the 
angle of the leaves, 

In jamboliſera, ochna and juſticia, 
the tlower-tialks remain on the 


plant after the flower and fruit are 


fallen. 


The 
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The flower-ſtalks of aira flexuo/a, | 


take a variety of different directions; 
thoſe of goat's-beard, cozula, and 
moſt of the nodding flowers thicken 
towards the upper extremity. 

In ſome ſpectes of Syrian mallow, 
fida, and wood,-ſorrel, the flower- 
ſtalks are jointed pedunculus arti- 
culatus ſeu geniculatus. ) Theſe cir- 
cumſtances reſpecting the flower- 
ſtalks, will be found to be of ſin— 
gular uſe in diſcriminating the 
ſpecies. | 

_ PELTA, a target; by this name 
Linnzus . characterizes the flower, 
or flat fructiſication of Lichen, or 
liver wort, which, in moſt of the 
ſpecies, 1s glued to the margin, or 
edges of the leaves. 

PENTAFORA (Terre, five; and 
fores, a door) the name of a claſs 
in Camellus's Method, conſiſting 
of plants with ſeed-veſſels, which 
have five external openings or 
valves; it is exemplited in flax, 
Ime-tree, Syrian mallow, and ſilk- 
cotton tree. 

PENTANDRIA (Twrs, five; 
and ame, a man or huſband) the 
name of the fifth claſs in Linnæus's 
Sexual Method, conſiſting of plants 
which have hermaphrodite flowers, 
with five ſtamina or male organs. 

The orders in this numerous clais 
of plants are fix; and, like thoſe 
of the other plain or mpumeral 
claſſes, are founded upon the num- 
ber of ſtyles, or female organs. 

Night- ſhade, wacer-leaf, looſe- 
ſtrife, marvel of Peru, fow-bread, 
ivy, vine, and the rough-leaved 
plants have one ſtyle. 

Elm, Gog's-bane, ſwallow-wort, 
the umbelliferous 
plants have two ſtyles. —Sumach, 


mu_—— 


viburnum, tamariſk, bladder-uut, | 
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5 
and chickweed, have three female Lin 


organs. | Met 
Graſs of Parnaſſus and evolyulyy leav 
have four ſtyles. ther 
Berry-bearing angelica, flax and che 
thrift, have five ſtyles. nut 
Moufe-tail has many ſtyles. 7 
PENTANGIE (Tere, five; and fou 
ayſo;, a veſſel) the name of the f. roc 
teenth claſs in Boerhaave's Method, ph. 


conſiſting of plants with five cap- 
ſules; or a ſingle ſeed- veſſel divid. 
ed internally into five cavities or 
cells. It is exemplified in rue, 
bean-caper, kalmia, ledum, dwarf 
roſe-bay, ſtrawberry- tree, winter. 
green, and columbine. 
PENTAPETALI (mere, five; 
and TsT&N0, a petal) the name of 
two claſſes in Rivinus's Method; 


rer 
lat 


i 
conſiſting of plants whoſe flowers 5 
conſiſt of five petals, which, in ti 
their form, are either regular or 
Irregular. The regular flower of WM qj 
five petals is exemplified in flax, We 
berry-bearing angelica, rock-roſe, N o 
pæony, mallow, marſh- mallow, p 
and ranunculus; the irregular in MW; 
aconite, and lark-ſpur, m1 
PERFECTUS foes, a perfect Wy 
flower, a term of Ray, Rivinus,  ( 
Kramer, and Pontedera, corre- : 
ſponding to peralodes in Tournefort FF | 
| 


and Linnzus, and expreſſive of the 
preſence of the petals, which, by 
thoſe authors, were deemed the 
eſſential part of every flower. In 
the Sexual Method, the petals are 
conſidered as the inner cover of the 
flower, which 1s ſolely conſtituted 
by the preſence of the ſtamina and 
ſtig ma, the male and female organs 


of generation. 


PERFORATEZE (prrforari, to be 
pierced through) the name of an 
older iti the former editions of 

| Liarzu:'s 
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male Linnzus's Fragments of a Natural 


Vulus 


T and 


Method, conſiſting of plants, whoſe 
leaves have many pellucid ſpots in 
them, which, when held up againlt 
the light, appear like ſo many mi- 
nute dots or points. 

The genera in this order were 
four, St. John's - wort, a/cyrnm, 
rock-roſe, and true orpine (tele- 
phium) The three former are now 
removed to the order rotaceæ, the 
latter to niſcellaneæ. 

PERIAN THIUM (m:e, around; 
and &vbo;, the flower) the flower- 
cup, properly ſo calied ; the moſt 
common ſpecies of calix, placed im- 


mediately under the flower, which 


is contained in it as in a Cup. 
The flower-cup, like the other 
parts of fructification, differs in 


point of number, figure, propor- 


tion and ſituation. | 
Vaillant eſtabliſhed for an axiom 
that in compleat flowers, when the 
calix is of ſeveral pieces, the flower, 
or corolla, 1s likewiſe of ſeveral 
pieces, & # contra. That this rule 
is erroneous, appears from the pea- 
bloom flowers, and thoſe of the 
mallow tribe, in which the calix 
conſiſts of one leaf, and the petals 
are five in number. On the other 
hand, it may be affirmed with cer- 
tainty, that when the flower con- 
fiſts of one petal, the calix always 
conſiſts of one leaf; although the 
diviſions may be ſo deep as to 
induce an opinion, upon a ſuper- 
ficial . view, that it is compoled 
of ſeveral diſtin& leaves. 
in the rough leaved plants, the lip 
and maſqued flowers, and ſome 
other natural families, the calix, 


| although deeply divided, 1s deter- 


mined to be of one piece; as the 
divifions or ſegments, when the 


__— —— 


Thus | 


| 
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calix is detached from the flower, 
adhere cloſely together, and do 
not reſolve themſelves into diſtin& 
leaves, as they doubtleſs would, 
if divided to the baſe. 

The number of ſegments, or di- 
viſions in a flower-cup of one piece, 
is generally equal to the number of 
petals, if the flower conſiſts of 
more petals than one; or to the 
number of diviſions of the {ſingle 
petal, if the flower contains no 
more. It may here be proper to 
obſerve that a flower-cup conſiſting 
of many leaves, is rarely found to 
have its leaves cut into ſegments z 
the above rule therefore reſpects only 
ſuch flower-cups as have one leaf. 

Some flowers, as tulip, crown 
imperial, and moſt of the other 
!1liaceous plants, want the flower= 
cup. In moſt plants it 1s ſingle. 
In morina, ſide-ſaddle flower, and 
ſome genera of the mallow tribe, 
double. Vide COLUMNIFERZ. 

With reſpe& to the number of 
leaves, or pieces of which it is 
compoſed, the flower- cup is either 
of one leaf (perianthium mono- 


phyllum) as in primroſe and 


thorn apple; of two leaves, as in 
poppy, globe amaranth, cock's- 
comb, hypecoum, claytonia, and 
fumatory; of three, as in dock, 
arrow headed graſs, tulip-tree, mag- 
nolia, cuſtard- apple, and Virginian 
ſpider-wort ; of four, as in French 
willow, heath, water- lilly, barren- 
wort, and the croſs-ſhaped flowers, 
the zetradynamia of Linnæus; of 
five, as in ranunculus, rock roſe, 
adonis, jacquinia, mountain knot- 
graſs, wild orach, go:den-rod tree, 


| glaſs-wort, beet, moute-tail, flax, 


and the greater number of flow- 
ers with more pe:als than one; 


of 
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of fix, as in lion's leaf, berberry, 
hillia, flagellaria and tetracera ; of 
ſeven, as in winter-green (7rien- 
zalis) of eight, as in mimu/eps and 
diapenſia; or of ten, as in galax, 

A flower-cup of one leaf is 
either entire or undivided, {peri- 
anthium integrum) as in genipa, 
and olax; cut into two ſegments or 
diviſions (perianthium bihdum) as 
in tuberous moſchate], purſlane, 
and mammee; into three, as in 
burmannia and cliffortia; into four, 
as in ladies bed-ſtraw, and ele- 
phant's head; into fve, as in to- 
bacco, and the greater number of 
flowers that have a calix of one 
leaf; into fix, as in ginora; into 
eight, as in tormentil; into ten, 
as in cinquefoil, and herb bennet; 
or into twelve, as in purple looſe- 
{trife and water purſlane. 

With reſpect to figure it may be 
obſerved, in general, that the calix 
ſpreads leſs than the petals; an erect 
poſition being more ſuitable to its 
othce, which 1s to prop and contain 
the flower. In cucubalus, the 
flower-cup is round like a globe ; 
in viſcous campion it is club-ſhap- 
ed; in ſwallow-wort, 1t is turned 
backwards. 

The leaves or diviſions of the 
flower-cup are either equal, as in 
molt plants; or unequal, as in rock- 
roſe, tormentil and cinquefoil; in 
the two laſt of which examples, all 
the divifions of the flower- cup are 
alternately greater and leſs; in 
rock- roſe, two of the five leaves, of 
which the calix conſiſts, are alter- 
nately leſs than the other three. 


The margin, or brim of the cup, 


in moſt plants is entire; in a ſpecies 
of St. John's wort it is ſawed, or 


indented (perianthium fſerratum) | 


4 


* 
and in ſome ſpecies of centaury it 
is fringed like an cye-laſh (perian. 
thium ciliatum.) 

The apex, or- tip of the flower. 
cup, is ſometimes ſharp, as in 
primroſe; pointed, as in hen 
bane; or blunt, as in Water- lilhy 
and mangoſtan. In vervain the 
calix is cut into five indentment; 
or teeth, four of which are ſharp, 


and the fiſth being blunt, looks a; 


if lopped or bit off. 
With reſpect to proportion, the 


calix is either ſhorter than the! 


corolla, as in moſt plants; equal to 
it in length, as in a ſpecies of 
ceraſtium; or longer, as in /aping 
agro/iemma, and a ſpecies of calve's 
ſnout. | 

When the flower-cup includes 
the ſtamina and not the ſeed-bug, 
as happens in French-willow, and 
all the other flowers which have 
their ſeed-bud placed below the re- 
ceptacle of the flower, it is termed 
the perianthium of the flower; 
when the ſeed-bud and not the 
ſtamina, the perianthium of the 
fruit; when both ſtamina and 
ſeed bud, the perianthium of the 
fructification. Linnea clove tree, 
and morina, have two perianthiums, 
which ſerve very properly to 1 
luſtrate the terms Sjuſt mentioned; 
one of theſe cups is appropriated to 
the flower, the other to the fruit. 
The perianthium of the fructifica- 
tion is exemplified in pæony, and 
the greater number of plants. 

With. reſpe& to compoſition, the 
flower- cup ſometimes conſiſts of a 
number of leaves, which are laid 
over each other like tiles or ſcales 
(perianthium imbricatum) as in 
hawk-weed, ſow-thiſtle, and ca- 


mellia; ſometimes of ſcales that 
ſpread 


PHES | pP K 1 
Y it A pread wide, and are diffuſed on | one flower, as in all the plants 
jan-Hallendes (perianthium ſquarroſum) [with ſimple flowers; or common to 
as in thiſtle, and flea-bane, in | many, as in ſcabious and the com- 
ver. Which the ſcales are not cloſely | pound flowers. — 84 

in laid upon each other, as in hawk- | PERICARPIUM (eg, round; 
hen. Weed, but diverge: on every fide. | and »«gro, fruit) the ſeed-veſſel; 
lilly ia pink, tick-ſeeded ſun- flower, | an entrail of the plant, big with 
the Nwater-hemp agrimony and baſtard | ſeeds, which it diſcharges when 
ents Whawk-weed the baſe of the flower- | ripe. The ſeed-veſſel is, in fact, 
Pp, cup, which is ſimple, is ſurround» | the developed ſeed-bud, and may 
$ a3 Wed externally by a ſeries of diſtinct | very properly be compared to the 
leaves, ſhorter than its own. This fecundated ovary in animals; for it 

the Þ fort of flower-cup Linnæus terms | does not exiſt till after the fertiliz- 
the N al au4us; an increaſed or aug- | ing of the ſeeds by the male duſt, 
to mented calix; Vaillant had termed | and the conſequent fall of the 
Of Bit, with equal propriety, calix ca- | lower, All plants, however, are 
na Heulatus; that is, a flower- cup fur- | not furniſhed with a ſeed-veſſel; in 
es niſhed with a leſſer flower-cup. | ſuch as are deprived of it, the re- 
With reſpet to duration, the | ceptacle or calix performs its func- 

des fower-cup either falls off at the | tions, by incloſing the ſeeds, as in 
firſt opening of the flower (perian- | a matrix, and accompanying them 
od F thium caducum) as in poppy and | to perfect maturity. This is par- 
Ve FF barren-wort ; with the flower, that | ticularly the caſe with the rough- 
is, the petals, ſtamina, and ſtyle | leaved plants, the lip and com- 
ed If (perianthium deciduum) as in ber- | pound flowers. Vide AsPER1Fo= 
T5 I berry, and the croſs-ſhaped flow- | LI, VERTICILLATA, GYMNO- 


ers; or continues till the fruit | yeErRwIa, &c. 
he F has attained maturity (perianthium | The different ſpecies of pericar- 
nd perſiftens) as in the lip and maſ- | pzum, or ieed-veſſe], enumerated by 
he qued flowers, and ſeveral others. Linnæus, are as follows: 
0 Laſtly, a flower-cup is proper to | 
Il I. Capſula. 
1 II. Siliqua. 
1 III. Legumen. 
ns IV. Folliculas, — —— Formerly conceptaculum. 
” V. Drupa. | 
id VI. Pomum, — — FPFru@us carnc/us of others. 
VII. Bacca. | | 
: VIII. Strobilus, — — Conus of Tournefort. 
id | Each of theſe terms is explained | the genera only; yet ſuch ftriking 
in its proper place. | carcumſtances in its ſtructure as, for 


* Although the ſeed-veſſel, like 
the other parts of fructification, is 
. commonly employed to diſcriminate 


want of uniformity, cannot enter 
into the generic difference, are fre- 
quently uſed, with elegance, to di- 

Z 2 ſtinguiſh 
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ftinguiſh the ſpecies, Thus the in- | 
flated of fumaria veſicaria; 
the top ſhaped fruit of the pear ; 
the twiſted ſeed-veſſel of a ſpecies | 
of meadow rue, ſome ſpecies of 
ſcrew- tree and meadow-ſweet ; the 
prickly fruit of caltrops, and ſuch 
like characters, which do not run 
through a whole genus, afford very 
certain marks of diſtinction, in de- 
termining the ſpecies, and ought 
to be employed without reſerve. 

PERSONAT US flos (perſona a 
maſque) a maſqued flower ; a flower 
with an irregular petal, reſembling 


the head or ſnout of an animal. | 
 FideRincens os. { ſtamina, yet, in a natural method, 


The maſqued flowers conſtitute 
part of a claſs in Tournefort's Me- 
thod, by the name of fores tubulati, 
per/onati, which partly correſpond | 
to the didynamia angio/permia of the 


PERSONATEÆR, the name of tin 
fortierh order in Linnzus's Fra 
ments of a Natural Method, con. 
. fiſting of a number of plants, who 
flowers are furniſhed with an jr. 
regular gaping or grinning peta Bar 
which, in figure, ſomewhat reſen.ſ Be// 
bles the ſnout of an animal. T 
bulk of the genera of this natura 
order, arrange themſelves under the 
claſs and order didynamia angiouſper 
; mia Of the Sexual Method, 

The reſt, although they canng 
enter into the artificial claſs ju 
mentioned, for want of the claſh 
character, the inequality of the 


which admits of greater latitude 
may be arranged with thofe plants, 
which they reſemble in cheir habit 
and general appearance, and par- 
ticularly in the circumſtance ex- 


Sexual Method. 


Lift of the Genera contained in this Natural Order, 


1s$ er 


Plants with maſued Flowers having their Stamina of an equal Length, 


Linnæan Genera. 


Collinſonia. 

Diantheras 

Gratiolay — — 

Taſticia, 

Scoparia, 

Perbena, — — 

Veronica, — — — 
s E C 


Plants awith maſqued Flowers having two long and two fort Stamina. 


Acanthus, 
Antirrhinum, 


— — — 


preſſed in the title. 
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I Oo N I. 
Engliſh Names, 


Hed ge-hyſſogs 


Vervain. 


Speed well. 
I 0 N I 


Bear's: breech. 1 
Calve's - ſnout, toad's . flax, ſnay-Þ 
dragon, | 


1 E 


Linnæan Genera. 


Avic ennia. 
Zarleria. 
Bari fia. 
| Beſleria, 
The B:gnonias 
| Bontia. 
Buchner as y 
| Capraria, © 
| Chelone. 
Citharexylon, - 
Clerodendrum. 
Columnea. 
the! Cornutia. 
Craniolaria. 
Cymbaria. 
Dodartia. 
Durania. 
par- Erinus. | 
e- Euphr aſſa, 
Gerardia. 
Ce/neria. 
meli aa. ' 
Halleria, — 
| Lant Aua, 
| Lathrega. 
5. Manulea. 
| Martynia. 
Melampyrum, 
Mimulus. 
Obolaria. 


————ð5— 


Orobanche, == — 


O dieda. 
| Pedicularis, 
Petrea. 
Pbryma. 
Rhinant bus, 
Ruellia. 
Schwalbea. 
Scrophularia, 
, Stemodia. 
\ Torenia, 
Toxxia. 


17 


Engliſh Names. 


Trumpet - flower. 


Swoeet- weed. 


Fiddle- wood. 5 


8 


Eye- bright. 


African- fly, honey- ſuckle. 
American Viburnum. 


Cow- wheat. 


Broom- rape. 


Rattle coxcomb, or louſe- woro 


Elephant's-head. 


Fig-wort. 


23 


Fandtilia. 
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Linnæan Genera. Eng liſt Names. | ner 
| 5 1 
Vandellia. Weh one 
Vitex, — — — Agnus caſtus, or chaſte- tree. reſe 
Veolkameria, | eb | ed, 
| In! 
Habit and Structure of the Plants | ſpine or thorn. * The ſame 2 bel 
of this Order. pearance is obſerved in the gen a | 
This order turniſhes both PE Tournefortia. Vide ASPER1FO0L1M 
ceous and woody l of the Some ſpecies” of trumpet-flon fir 
ſhrub and tree kind, have the common foot-ttalk of tha n 


The Roors are generally irons 
and branched. 
tozzia, they are tuberous or knob- 
by. The roots of broom-rape are 
paraſitical ; that is, attach them- 


| ſelves to the roots of other plants, 


from which they derive their nou- 
riſhment. 

The STzms and branches are 
cylindrical when young, except in 
ſome ſpecies of hg-wort, in which 
they are ſquare, 

The Leaves are ſimple, general- 
ly placed oppoſite in pairs at the 
bottom of the branches, but 1n 
many genera, ſtand alternate to- 
wards the top. In /athrea, cymba- 
ria, and /irmodia, the leaves are 
placed alternate from the bottom 
to the ſummit of the branches. 
'The leaves of petrea are ſo rough, 
that they ſerve to file and pojirſh 
wood; thoſe of broom-rape and 
lathræa reſemble ſcales. In hedge- 


hy ſſop and limoſella, the leaves are 


tranſparent, and ſeem marked with 
dots or minute points. In halleria, 
they have ſeveral ſmall prominences, 


or knots on the under ſurface, In 


a ſpecies of volkameria, after the 
tail of the leaves, the lower part of 
the foot-ſtalk remains attached to 


the branches under the form of a 


In gerardia and 


— 


from eye- bright, 


winged leaves terminated by a tex. 
dril, with three or five branche 
In a ſpecies of cornutia is obſeryel 

a /tipula or ſcale, in form of 
half- moon, of the ſame ſubſtance 
with the leaves, ens which i 
is placed. 

The FLoweRs are univerſally 
hermaphrodite, they proceed either 
ſingly, or in cluſters from the wings 
of the leaves, as in American vi. 
burnum, bontia, columnea, hedge. 
hyſſop, and figwort; or terminate 
the branches in a ſpike, panicle, 
or head, àç in cornutia, \Cleroden- 
drum, gmelina, vervain, and ag. 
nus callus. In the latter they ſeen 
placed in whirls. 

The CaLrx,” or flower-cup, is df 
one leaf, which is cut into two, 
three, four or five ſegments or di- 
viſions that are permanent. I 
trumpet-ilower the calix falls of 
early, and generally reſolves itſelt 
into five diſtinct leaves. The 
flower-cup of bartſia is of a beau- 
tiful red colour at its apex, by 
which ſtriking character the genus 
in queſtion. is chiely diſtinguiſhed 
clephant's-heao, 
and rattle coxcomb, to which it 
otherwiſe ſeems nearly allied. The 
n cxmbaria ſtands diſtinguiſhed 
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rom the other penera, by the nu- 


 merous diviſions of the calix. 
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The CoRoOLLA is compoſed of 
one irregular petal with two lips, | 


reſembling, as was already obſerv- 
| ed, the head or ſnout of an animal. 
In toad- flax, the petal is terminated | 


behind, by a nectarium in form of 
a ſpur, 

The STAMINA in plants of the 
firſt ſection, are two or four in 
number, and of an equal length ; 
in thoſe of the ſecond, they are 
univerſally four in number, two of 
which are Jong, and two ſhort. 
In hedge-hyflop, and ſome ſpecies 


of vervain, the filaments are four 


in number, but two of theſe only are 


terminated by antherz ; ſo that the 
number of perfect flamira in theſe 
plants, is only two; the other two 
being, in the language of Linnæus, 
caſtrated, The hlaments too, of 
vervain, are generally of an un- 
equal length. In dianthera, as 
the name obſcurely imports, two 
antheræ, or tops, are placed upon 
each filament ; and in chelone, the 
rudiment of a fifth filament, with- 
out the anthera, 1s placed within 
the upper pair of ſtamina. 

The SEeEp-BUD is ſingle and 
placed above the receptacle of the 
flower. The ſtyle is ſingle, thread- 
ſhaped, bent in the dire gion of the 
ſtamina, and crowned with a figma, 
which is generally blunt, and fome- 
times divided in two. In Ameii— 
can viburnum, the ſummit of tle 


ſtyle is hooked; in which circum- 


lance conſiſts the eſſential charac- 

ter of the genus. In broom rape, 

and lathræa, a glandular nettarium 

he at the baſe of the ſeed- 
ad 


The SEED-VESSEL is a capſule, 


p E. 


generally divided internally into 


two cavities or cells, and exter- 
nally into the ſame number of 
valves or incloſures. In lJathræa, 
dianthera, juſticia, barleria, ruellia, 
and bear's- breech, the capſule opers 
with an elaſtic ſpring. 

The SEEDS are. numerous, and 
affixed to a receptacle in the mid- 
dle of the capſule. 

Theſe plants poſſeſs nearly the 
ſame qualities with the lip-flowers, 
though in a leſs degree. With re- 
ſpec to their virtues, many of them 
are aperient, anodyne, purgative, 
and even emetic. Vervain is vul- 
nerary and aſtringent. 

The internal uſe cf many of 
theſe plants, as pedicularis, toad» 
flax and others, is extremely perni- 


cious; applied externally they are 


anody ne and powerful reſolvers. 

Officinal hedge-hy ſſop is but rare- 
ly uſed in medicine; the leaves are 
bitter; and the whole plant, which 
has little or no ſmell, is purgative 
and emetic, 
ployed by the peaſants, with ſuc- 
ceſs, in dyſenteries, and for de- 
ſtroying worms. 

1hce powder of the roots and 


leaves of officinal vervain, or their 


infuſion in water, is applied with 
ſucceſs, both internally and x- 
ternally, in dangerous ulcers, and 
tumours of the viſcera, particularly 
thoſe of the ſpleen ; both root and 
leaves have a bitter and diſagree- 
able taſte; the plant 1s always 


dwelling. houſes, 
The juice of a ſpecies of vervain 
with blue flowers, which grows 


- It is frequently em- 


found in the neighbourhood of 


naturally in the Welt Indies, is 
| ſaid to be ſo powerful a deobſtruent, 
| that a large ſpoonſul taken inward- 
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ly, for three or four mornings ſuc- | 


ceflively, has preater efficacy in 
bringing down the catamenia, than 
either the uſe of chalybeate medi- 
cines, or any other method, 

Paul's betony, or officinal vero- 
nica, is reckoued among the vul- 
nerary plants, and uſed both in- 
ward and outwardly : it is likewiſe 
pectoral; the fumes of a decoction 


of this plant, in water and vinegar, 


being received into the mouth, by 
means of a funnel, are ſaid to be a 
ſovereign remedy in ſuffocations, 
and aſthmas, occaſioned by a col- 


lection of phlegm in the Jungs. 


The herb is uſed as tea in gouty 
and rheumatic diforders. The 
leaves have a ſomewhat bitter taſte, 
with little or no ſmell, 

Brook-lime, the veronica beca- 
5unga of Linnæus, is uſed in infu- 
non for the ſcurvy, and is a prin- 
cipal ingredient in moſt diet-drinks 
for that diſtemper. The herb is 
almoſt inſipid to the taſte, and 
without ſmell. | 

Round leaved female fluellin, 
the antirrhinum ſpurium of Linnæus, 
is ſucceſsfuily uſed in fluxions and 
inſlammations of the eyes. | 

Toad-fax, the linaria wilgaris 
of former botaniſts, the antirrhi- 
num linaria of Linnæus, is rarely 
uſed internally; externally it is 
of great efficacy in the piles; the 
diſtilled water of the herb is ſaid to 
be an excellent coſmetic —Eye- 
bright has been long eſteemed a 
ſpecihe in diſorders of the eyes, 
eſpecially for dimneſs of fight, as 
the name ſeems to import ; its in- 
_ ternal uſe, and even the propriety 


of its external application, has been | 


of late greatly diſputed. 


— 


| 


| 


excellent ſudoritic. 


WE. 
The berries of ſeveral ſpecies of 


camara, or American viburnum, 


which grow naturally in the Weg. 
India iſlands, and are known by 


the name of wild ſage, ſerve for 
food to ſparrows and other birds, 
.the leaves, either boiled into a de. 
coction, or infuſed like tea, are an 


The roots of fig-wort powdered, 
and made into a plaiſter with wax 
and ſoap, are ſaid to diflipate cold 
ſcrophulous tumours in the neck, 
A decoction of the leaves cures the 
itch. . 

The leaves of water-betony, the 
ſcrophularia aquatica of Linnæus, 
are ſometimes uſed in the form of 
ſnuff, to promote ſneezing, 

PETALUM. Vide Corona, 

PETIOLUS, the foot-ſtalk of the 
leaves; one of the fulcra of plants, 
according to Linnæus, or parts 
that ſerve for ſupport, protection 
and defence, | 
fructification are generally ſupport- 
ed by different foot-ſtalks, Lin- 
næus has very properly marked 
this diſtinction, by aſſigning to 
each foot-ſtalk a different name; 
pedunculus to that of the flower; 
petiolus to that of the leaves. In 
a very few inſtances, however, as 
turnera and Syrian mallow, the 
ſame foot-italk ſupports both flower 
and leaves. | 

The foot-ftalk of the leaves is of 
a green colour, ſometimes cylin- 
drical, but moſt commonly furniſh- 
ed with two diſtin ſurfaces, a 


| front, and a back; the former flat, 
the latter round and convex. By 
this configuration the foot-ſtalks of 
compound leaves are generally. 
with accuracy, diſtinguiſnhed 5 
the 


As the leaves and 


. 


* et 
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che young branches, with which 


beginners are very apt to confound 


them. Hide Foliuu. 
This part of the plant ſometimes 
affords very elegant marks of di- 


ſlinction in diſcriminating the ſpe 
| cies; thus the winged foot-ſtalk« 
of the orange-tree, and hedy/arum 
| triquetram, ſufficiently diitinguiſh 
each from its re ſpective congeners, 


PILEUS, a hat or bonnet; the 


| orbicular horizontal expanſion, or 
upper part of a muſhroom, which 


from its figure, is properly enough. 
termed, by botaniſts, the hat of the 


covers the fructification. This, 


P I 


muſhroom. 5 

PILI, hairs ; one of the ſpecies 
of pubes, or defeniive weapons with 
which ſeveral plants are furniſhed, 
Vide Punks. 5 

PIPERTTÆ (piper, pepper) the 
name of the ſecond order in Lin- 
nzus's Fragments of a Natural Me- 
thod, conſiſting of pepper, and a 
few genera which agree with it, in 
habit, ſtructure, and ſenſible qua- 
lities, particularly the latter. 


Liſt of the Genera contained in this Order. 


Linnæan Genera, 


& Ambroſinia. 
Arum, 
Calla, — 
Dracontium, 
Pothes. 
Loflera, 

3 Acorus, 
Orontium, 
Piper, 


Saururus, 


9 ; 
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Theſe plants are moſtly herbace- | 


ous and perennial, The ſtalks of 


| pothos creep along rocks and trees, 


into which they ſtrike root at cer- 


| tain diſtances. The greateſt height 


to which any of theſe plants 1s 
known to attain, is fifteen feet ; 


| the greater part do not exceed 


three or four. 

The fleſby roots of many of theſe 
plants, particularly thoſe of ſeveral 
ſpecies of arum, are extremely acrid 
when freſh. They Joſe this pun- 
gent quality, however; by being 


** 


E neliſh Names. 


Cuckow-pint, or wake- robin. 
African arum. 
Dragons. 


Graſs-wrack. 

Sweet-ruſh, or calamus aromaticus. 
Floating arum. | 
Pepper. 

Lizard's- tail. 


dried, and become of a ſoapy na- 
ture. The ſmell of many of the 
arums, aud of ſome other plants 
of this order, is extremely fcatid, 
frequently reſembling the odour 
of human excrements. The flowers, 
however, of an Ethiopian ſpecies 
of dracunculus, or arum, and the co- 
ver in which they are involved, are 
ſaid to emit a very fragrant odour, 
With reſpe&t to their virtues, 
theſe plants are aſtringent. The 
tecula of common arum poſſeſſes 
the diaphoretic virtue of antimonys 
the 


7 — 
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the powder of its root attenuates, 
and diſſipates obſtructions. 

In hot countries, the tuberous 
roots of many of the arums, parti- 
cularly thoſe of the ſpecies called 
colocaſia, are dried and eaten by 
the inhabitants, either roaſted or 
raw. In the Weſt- Indies too, the 
leaves of ſome of the ſorts, particu- 
Jarly that with a water-li]ly-leaf, 
are boiled and eaten as oreens ; 
hence the names of Indian kale, and 


eſculent arum, which have been 


wen to this ſpecies. 
The ſucculent fruits of the genus 
ois are eaten like ſtrawberries, 
The ſtalks of {weet-ruſh, when 
rubbed, emit a very agreeable aro- 
matic ſmell, as do the leaves v.hen 
broken. The roots are ſometimes 
uſed in decoction. 


{he natives of the Aſiatic iſlands 


chew inceſſantly with the areca- 
nuts the leaves of a ſpecies of pe p- 
per, termed betel. They common- 


ly wrap up a quarter of an areca- 


Aut in foine betel leaves, and fo 
chew them together. This juice, 
which they pretend fortifies their 
gums and flomach, is as red as 
blood, and gives a like tincture to 
the ſpittle and lips, but blackens 
the tcer?; prodigioufly. The rate, 
at brft, is faid to de inſupportably 
acrid. 

Pepper cf Senegal is different 
from that of India. Ihe plant 
bears a z0und berry, about the big- 
neſs of hemp feed, which, hen 
ripe, is of a beautiful red colour, 
add of a fweeriſh taſte, It con- 
tains a ſeed of the ſhape and big- 


very haid, and poſſeſſing an agree— 
able poivnancy, Ihe berries giow 


nels of a grain of cabbage, but 


in ſmall bunches on a ſhrub, that 


| 


L 


number riſe with two. 


L 
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is three or four feet high, and ha, 
thin ſupple branches, furniſheg 
with oval leaves, that are pointed 
at the ends, very preaſy, and not 
unlike thoſe of the privet. 

PIS'TIL.LUM, the pointal; the 
erect column, which is generally 
placed in the centre of the flower, 
within the ſtamina, and is ſun. 
poſed by the ſexualiſts, to be the 
female organ of generation in 
plants. Its parts are three, 

J. The germen, or ſeed - bud, 
which exiſts before the burſting of 
the antheræ, and is, in fad, the 
rudiments of the ſeed-veſſel, vul. 
garly called the fruit. This is the 
baſe, or lower part of the pointal. 
II. The ſtyle or vagina, elevated 
by the ſeed-bud. From the number 
of ſiyles, not of ſeed-buds, ariſe the 
orders or ſecondary diviiions in the 
Sexual Method. 

III. The /igma, or ſummit of the 
ſtyle, which receives the pollen or 
male duſt, upon its diſperſion, by 
the burſting of the ar/hbere, and 
tranſmits it elaborated to the ſeed- 
bud below. 

Each of theſe principal parts of 
the flower is particularly explained 
under its reſpective term. 

PLACENTATIO, a term of 
habit, expreflive of the diſpoi;tion 
of the fide lobes of the ſeed, or 
ſeminal leaves, about the time of 
the riſing, or ſprouting of the em- 
bryo plant. Vide COTYLEDON., 

Some plants have no ſeed- leaves, 
ſome have one, bot the greater 
Vide àAco— 
TYLEDONES, MoNoOcCGTYLEDONES 
and DICOTYLEDONES, | 

PLANIPITALA, the name of 


a claſs 


PK 


| | "PK 
that! a claſs in Ray's Method, conſiſting 


In flowers with one petal, the 

d ba of plants with compound flowers, | mode of luxuriance, or impletion, 
iſhed compoſed of florets with flat or | is, by a multiplication of the divi- 
intel plain trongue-ſhaped petals, The ſions of the limb or upper part; in 
not term is exemplified in ſuccory, | flowers, with more petals than one, 
dandelion and hawkweed, and cor- | by a multiplication of the petals or 

the reſponds to the /emiflo/culoj of | nectarium. I 

rally Tournefort, To take a few examples: colum- 
wer, PLENUS /s, a full flower; a bine 15 rendered full in three dif- 
up- term expreflive of the higheſt de- ferent ways; 1, by the multiplica- 
the gree of Iuxuriance in flowers. The | tion of its petals, and total exclu- 
in petals in full flowers are ſo multi- ſion of the nectaria; 2, by the 
palwKwied, as to exclude all the ſtamina, | multiplication of the nectaria, and 

ud, and frequently to choak up the | excluſion of the petals; or, 3, 
g of female organ ; ſo that ſuch flowers, | by ſuch an increaſe of the neQaria 
the although the moſt delightful to the | only, as does not exclude the pe- 
ul. eye, are both vegetable monſters, | tals, between each of which are in- 
the and vegetable eunuchs; the unna- | terjected three nectaria, placed one 
al. tural increaſe of the petals conſti- | within another. Again, fennel> 
ited tutipg the firſt; the conſequent ex- | lower is rendered full, by an in- 
ber cluſion of the ſtamina or male or- | creaſe of the nectaria only; nar- 
the gans, the latter. ciſſus, either by a multiplication 
the Flowers with more petals than | of its cup and petals, or of its cup 
one, are moſt liable to this, as only; lark-ſpur, commonly by an 

the well as the inferior degrees of lux- | increaſe of the petals, and exclu- 
or uriance. The following are well- | fion of the ſpur, which is its nec- 
by known examples; ranunculus, ane- | tarium. In /aponaria concava an- 
nd mone, marſh - marigold, colum- | g/ica, the impletion is attended 
Ede bine, fennel- flower, poppy, pzony, | with the ſingular effect of incorpo- 
pink, gilliflower, campion, viſcous | rating the petals, and reducing their 

of campion, lilly, crown imperial, | number from five to one; and in 
ed tulip, narciſſus, rocket, mallow, | gelder-roſe, the luxuriance is ffeA- 
Syrian mallow, apple, pear, peach, | ed by an increaſe both in mag- 

of cherry, almond, myrtle, roie, and | nitude, and number of the plain, 
on ſtrawberry. | wheel-ſhaped, barren florets of the 
of Flowers with one petal, are more | ctrcumierence or margin of the 
of rarely ſubje& to fullneſ< ; that they f head of flowers; and an excluſion 
Ne are not, however, totally exempt- | of all the bell-thaped hermaphro- 

| ed, appears from polianthes, hya- dite florets of the centre or diſk. 

8, cinth, primroſe, crocus, meadow- | Hitherto we have treated of ple- 
er ſaffron, and thorn-apple. With | nitude in ſimple flowers only: the 
” theſe familiar examples before his | inſtance jult now adduced ſeems to 
+ eyes, Kramer was not aſhamed connect the different modes of im- 
to aſſert, that a full flower with | plenon in them and compound 
of one petal, is a contradiction in | flowers. Before I proceed further, 
5 terms. however, it will not be improper 


to 
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to premiſe, that as a fimple luxu- 
riant flower, is frequently, by be- 
ginners, miltaken | a compound 
flower in a natural ſtate, ſuch flow- 
ers may always be diſtinguiſhed 
with certainty by this rule: that in 
{imple flowers, however luxuriant, 
there is but one pife//um, or female 
organ; whereas in compound flow- 
ers each flozet, or partial flower, is 
furniſhed with its own proper p#i/2:/- 
lum. Thus in hawk- weed, a com- 
pound flower, each flat or tongue- 
Maped floret in the agregate has its 


five lamina and naked ſeed; Which 
laft is, in effect, its piſtillum: where- | 


as, in a luxuriant lychnis, which 1s 
a ſimple flower, there is found only 
one piſtillum or female organ, com- 
mon to the whole. 


In a compound radiated flower, 


which generally conſiſts of plain 
florets in the margin or radius, and 
tubular or hoilow florets in the 
centre or diſc; plenitude is effected 
either by an increaſe of the florets 
in the margin, and a total excluſion 
of thoſe in the diſc: which mode 
of luxuriance is termed impletion 
by the radius, and reſembles what 
happens in the gelder-roſe : or by an 
elongation of the hollow florets in 
the centre, and a leſs profound di- 
viſion of their brims; which is 
termed impletion by the diſc. In 
the firſt mode of luxuriance, the 
florets in the centre, which are al- 
ways hermaphredite or male, are 
entirely excluded; and in their 
place ſucceed florets ſimilar in ſex 
to thoſe of the radius. Now, as the 
Aorets in the margin of a radiated 
compound flower, are found to be al- 
ways either female, that is, furniſhed 
with the piſillum only; or neuter, 
that is, furniſhed with neither Va- 


„ 
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] daiſy, 


entirely neuter, as in ſun-flower, 


pound flower with plain florets ina 
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mina nor piſtillum; it is evide 
that a radiated compound flower, 


| filled by the radius, will either he 


entirely female, as in fever-few, 
and African marygold ; or 


marygold, and centaury : hence it 
will always be eaſy to diſtinguif 
ſuch a luxuriant flower from a com. 


natural ſtate; as theſe florets are all 
hermaphrodite; that is, furniſhed 
with both ftamina and piſtillun, 
Thus the full flowers of African ma- 
rygold have each floret furniſhed 
with the piftillum or female organ 
only: the natural flowers of dande- 
lion, which, like the former, is com- 
poſed of plain florets, are furniſhed 
with both famine and piftillum. 

In the ſecond mode of luxuriance, 
termed impletion by the diſc, the 
florets in the margin ſometimes re. 
main unchanged; but moſt com- 
monly adopt the figure of thoſe in 
the centre, without, however, ſuf- 
fering any alteration in point of 
ſex; ſo that confuſion is leſs to be 
apprehended from this mode of lux- 
uriance than from the former; be- 
ſides, the length to which the fle- 
rets in the centre run out; is ef it- 
ſelf, a ſufficient diſtinction, and 
adopted to excite at once an idea of 
luxuriance. Daiſy, fever-few, and 
African marygold, exhibit inſtances 
of this as well as of the former mode 
of impletion. 

In luxuriant compound flowers 
with plain florets, the /emiflo/culop 


of Tournefort, the figma or ſum- 
mit of the ſtyle in each floret is 


lengthened, and the ſeed-buds are 
enlarged and diverge; by which 
characters ſuch flowers may always 
be diſtinguiſhed from flowers - the 

ame 
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eme kind in a natural ſtate. Scor- f antherz or tops of the faming, and 


zonera, nipple-wort, and goat's- 


beard, furniſh frequent inſtances of | 


the plenitude alluded to. 


Lauly, the impletion of com- 


und flowers with tubular or ho]- 
w florets, the fo/culof of Tour- 


| nefor:, ſeems to obſerve the ſame 
rules as that of radiated flowers juſt 
delivered. 
* the xeranthemum of Linnæus, the 
impletion is ſingular, being effected 


In everlaſting flower, 


by the enlargement and expanſion 


| of the inward chaffy ſcales of the 


ealix. Theſe ſcales, which become 
coloured, are greatly augmented 
in length, ſo as to over-top the flo- 
rets, which are ſcarce larger than 
thoſe of the ſame flower in a natu- 
ral Rate, The florets too in the 
margin, which in the natural flower 
are female, become, by luxuriance, 
barren ; that is, are deprived of the 
piſtillum; the ſtyle, which was very 
ſhort, ſpreads, and is of the length 


| of the chaffy ſcales; and its ſum- 


mits, formerly two in number, are 
metamorphoſed into one. 

Full lowers are more eaſily refer- 
red to their reſpective genera in me- 
thods founded upon the calix, as 
the flower-cup generally remains 


unaffected by this higheſt degree of | 


luxuriance. | 

 PLUMUTLA, a little feather ; the 
ſcaly part of the corculum or em- 
bryo plant within the ſeed, which 


aſcends and becomes the ftem or | 


trunk, It extends itſelf into the 


cavity of the lobes, and is termi- 


nated by .a ſmall branch reſembling 
a feather, from which it derives its 
name. Vide CoRculun and GER 
MINATIO. 


_ POLLEN, the fecundating or fer- 
_ Wizivg duſt contained within the 


0 


diſperſed upon the female organ 
when ripe, for the purpoſe of im- 
pregnation. Vide SEXUS. 

This duſt, correſponding to the 
ſeminal fluid in auimals, is com- 
monly of a yellow colour, and is 
very conſpicuous in the ſummits of 
ſome flowers, as tulip and lilly. 
Its particles are very minute, and 
of extreme hardneſs. Fxamined 
by the microſcope, they are gene- 
rally found to aſſume ſome deter- 
minate form, which often predo- 
minates, not through all the ſpecies 
of a particular genus only, but alſo 
through the genera of a natural fa- 
mily or order. 

The powder in queſtion being 
triturated and otherwiſe prepared 
in the ſtomach of the bees, by whom 
great quantities are collected in the 
hairy bruſhes with which their legs 
are covered, is ſuppoſed by fome 
authors to produce the ſubſtance 
known by the name of wax; a ſpe- 
cies of vegetable oil, rendered con- 
crete by the preſence of an acid, 
which mutt be removed, before the 
| ſubſtance can be rendered fluid. 

P OLVYADELPHIA (ve, many, 
and , a brotherhood) many 
brotherhoods, The name of the 
eighteenth claſs, in Linnæus's Sex- 
ual Syſtem, conſiſting of plants with 
hermaphrodite flowers, in which 
ſeveral ſtamina, or male organs, are 
united by their filaments into three 

or more diſtin bundles. 
This claſs, which contains very 
few genera, 1s ſubdivided into four 
orders from the number of famina. 
, Chocolaie nut has five famina, iſ 
or rather five bundles of faminaz WH 
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each filament having five antbere, W 
1 or tops, | 
Monſonia 
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Mon/onia has fifteen famina' in 


five bundles. 

Citron, orange, and lemon, which 
belong to the ſame genus, citrus, 
have twenty famina formed into a 
great number of bundles. 

Melaleuca, hopra, St. John's wort, 
and St, Peter's wort, have many Ha- 
mina, Which, in the three former, 


are collected into five; in the latter, 


into four bundles. 
POLYANDRIA (xc, many, 


and re, a man, or huſband) many 


huſbands; the name of the thir- 
teenth claſs in Linnzus's Sexual 
Method, conſiſting of plants with 
hermaphrodite flowers, which are 
furniſhed with ſeveral famina, that 
are inſerted into the common recep- 
tacle of the flower. By this cir- 
cumſtance chiefly, though not ex- 
preſſed in the title, is the claſs un- 
der conſideration, diſtinguiſhed from 
that immediately preceding it, term- 
ed ico/andria, in which, although a 
numeral claſs, the moſt ſtriking 
character is the ſituation of the „a- 
mina, which are inſerted into the 
calix. The numbe! of the famina in 
the two claſſes being indeterminate, 
would frequently claſh, and hence 


create miitakes ; their inſertion is 


an invariable charaQter, and there- 
fore an unerring mark of diſtinction. 

This numerous claſs of plants, 
the fruits of which are frequently 
poiſonous, is ſubdivided into fe- 
ven orders, from the number of the 
ſtyles, or ſemale organs. | 


Poppy, herb- chriſtopher, rock- 


roſe, and water-lilly, have one fe- 
male organ. | 
Pzony, and calligonum, have two 
ſtyles, or female organs. 
Lark-ſpur, and monk's- hood, 
have three; 7zezracera has four. 
Columbine, and fennel-flower, 


2 
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have five; water-ſoldier, or nia{h< 
aloe, fix ; virgin's-bower, meadow. 
rue, hellebore, marſh - mary gold, 
anemony, globe ranunculus, cyf. 
tard-apple, tulip-tree, magnolia, 
ranunculus, and adonis, have many 
ſty les. 185 
POLYANGLE (z , many, and 
ayyo;, a veſſel) the name of the 
twentieth claſs in Boerhaave's Me. 
thod, conſiſting of plants which 
have many capſules; or a fingle 
capſule divided into numerous ca- 
vities or cells. It is exemplified in 
marih-marygold, hellebore, globe. 
ranunculus, and water lilly.“ | 
POLYGAMIA (Teavg, many; and 
ya, marriage) polygamy. This 
term, expreſſing an inter- communi- 


cation of ſexes, is applied, by Lin- 


næus, both to plants and flowers, 
A polygamous plant is that which 
bears both hermaphrodite flowers 
and male or female, or both. This 
will be particularly explained be- 
low. Polygamy of flowers reſpects 
the inter- communication of the flo- 
rets in a compound flower. 
different modes of polygamy in 
compound flowers, ariſing from the 
different combinations of ſexes, 
have been adopted by Linnæus as 
very proper circumſtances, in a me- 
thod founded upon the ſexes, for 
ſubdividing that numerous and dif- 
ficult claſs of plants. The ſubject, 
therefore; of the polygamy of flow- 
ers falls more properly to be handled 
under the article SYNGENESIA, 
whither we refer our readers, 
PoLYGAMIA, 
name of the twenty-third claſs, in 
Linnæus's Sexual Method, conſiſt- 
ing of polygamous, or mungrel 
plants; that is, plants having her- 


maphrodite flowers, and likewiſe 


male or female flowers, or both. 


The 


is likewiſe the 


2 of 


is it diſconnected with the plants of 


the former of which the plants are 
androgy nous, that is, bear male and 
| female flowers upon the ſame root; 
in the latter, male and female. 
| This rule, however, admits of a 
| few exceptions, which will be men- 
| tioned afterwards. Farther, the po- 
| lygamy may be either on the ſame 


: the ſame ſeed, The modes of which 
it is ſuſceptible, are as follows: 


ers on the ſame plant, as in white 


tion, they have a direct tendency 


P-O 
A plant to be polygamous muſt | 


- 


have ſome of its lowers hermaphro- 
dite: for by that circumſtance alone 


the claſſes monecia and diæcia; in 


plant, or on diſtin& plants from 


J. Hermaphrodite and male flow- 


hellebore, nettle-tree, croſs wort, 
and ægilops. This kind of poly- 
gamy is likewiſe obſervable in ſe- 
veral of the umbelliferous plants, 
particularly carrot, ſauicle, hog's- 
fennel, coriander, chervil, ſhep- 
herd's-needle, aliſander, carui, and 
baſtard parſley. Theſe plants, there: 
fore, ought, in ſtrict conformity to 
the principles of the Sexual Method, 
to have been arranged under the 
claſs polygamia; though I think 
Linnzus has judged much better to 
place them with the other umbel- 
liferous flowers, as ſo unratural a 
ſeparation mult have firuck a fata] 
blow at the very root of his ſyſtem. 
It 1s evident, however, that the 


ſame objection continues in force 


againſt the principles of his method ; 
fince, if carried into rigid exec u- 


to commit the moſt violent outrages 
againſt Nature, by disjoining things 
which were never meant to ue ſe- 
parated. | ; 

It, Hermaphrodite, and male 
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metto, ginſeng, Indian date plumb, 
and tupelo- tree. | 
II. Hermaphrodite and female 
on the ſame plant, as in pellitory 
and orach. : 
IV. Hermaphrodite and female 
on different plants, as in moſt ſpe- 
cies of aſh-tree, 

V. Androgynous and male upon 
diſtiact roots, as in ardopus, and 
amber-tree; which have male and 
female flowers upon one plant, 
and male flowers only on the other. 

VI. Audrogynous, male and fe— 
male upon three diltin& plants, as 
in carob- tree and fig- tree. This and 
the former caſe, having no herma- 
phrodite flowers, feem to be excep- 
tions to the definition of polyga- 
mous plants given above. | 

Vil. Hermaphrodite, male and 
female upon two diſtinct plants, as 
in three-thorned acacia; in which 
the male and hermaphrodite flowers 


female flowers on the other. 


female hermaphrodites on the ſame 
plant; that is, flowers which, al- 


per to each ſex, bave one of the 
parts reciprocally abortive; the fa- 
mina or male organ in ſome, the 
þ://illum or female organ in others, 
lu che former caſe, they are ſtiled 
female hermaphrodites; in the lat- 
ter, male hermaphrodites, accord- 
ing as either ſex is predominant. 
This fingular mode of polygamy, if 
it can be called ſuch, is obſerved 
in the flowers of plantain or bana- 
na tree. 

POLYSPERNMLE (70-4. many 
and o7:%, a iced) the naue of the 
fifteenth claſs in Ray's Method, 


flowers on diſtinct plants, as in pal- 


| coniliing of plants with many cap» 


ſules 


are placed upon one plant, and the 


VIII. Male hermaphrodites, and 


though they contain the parts pro- 


—— —. 


P O 


ſules or ſeeds. It is exemplified in 


marſh - marygold, hellebore, and 
globe ranunculus. 
POLYSTEMONES (xen, many, 
and oTyaw, a ftamen or male or- 
gan) the name of the eighth claſs in 
aller's Natural Method, conſiſting 
of plants which, as the name im- 
ports, have many famina or male 
organs. It is exemplified in poppy, 
Tanunculus, mallow, cherry, and 


Linzan Genera. 


Crategus 
Meſpilus 


my 


| l RARE 


B Punica 
y Amygdalus 
Chryſobalanus 


Prunus 


Habit and Structure of the Plants of | 


this Order. 


The plants of this order, which 


furniſhes many of our moſt eſteemed 


fruits, are moſtly of the ſhrub and 


tree kind. | 
 'TheRoorts are branched, fibrous, 


and in the greater part very Jang. | 


In dropwort, the /pirwa filipendulza 
of Linnæus, they conſiſt of a great 
number of oval knobs or glandules, 
which hang, or are faſtened toge- 
ther by ſlender fibres; from which 
circumilance are derived both its 
Engliſh , nd ſcientific names. 

The SrEus and branches are cy- 
Jindric. Theſe laſt are placed al- 


ternate; and, when young, are, 21 


| tals. 


2 O 
| roſe. The amina in this claſi a 
generally triple the number of p 


POMACEZ (pomum, an apple) 
the name of the thirty ſixth orge 
in Linnæus's Fragments of a Nati. 
ral Method, confiiting of the folloy. 
ing genera, which have a pulpy eſcu. 


cherry kind, 


Engliſh Naur. 


Wild ſervice thorn, 
Medlar, 


Apple, pear. 


Currant-tree. 

Service- tree. ek 

Spirza frutex, ſpiked willow, drop. 
wort. 

Pomegranate. 

Almond-tree, peach, 

Cocoa-plumb. 


Plumb, apricot, cherry. 


ſome genera, angular. The bark 
is thick and wrinkled, 

The Buys are of a conic form, 
placed in the angles of the leaves, 
and covered with ſcales which lie 
over each other like tiles. In apple, 
pear, plumb, apricot, cherry, al- 
mond, and peach trees, beſides the 
buds of the leaves, there are ſcaly 
buds, or eyes, of a different form, 
from which proceed bundles or cluſ- 
ters of flowers. Vide GEMMA. 

The Leaves, which differ in form, 
being in ſome genera ſimple, in 
others winged, are, in the greater 
number, placed alternate. Thoſe 
of medlar, wild ſervice, ſpirza 
with marſh elder leaves, and ſome 
others, have their ſurface _— 

| Wit 


lent fruit of the apple, berry, and 


P © | P O Oh 
With ſmall ſhining ſpots, which | The PeTALs are five in number, 
reſemble minute points or holes, and inſerted into the tube of the 
The foot-ſtalk of the leaves 1s | calix. 
firrowed above, and frequently ac- The STamina are generall 
Trae companied, as in the cherry-tree, | twenty and upwards, and attached, 
latu.Wyith a number of knobs in the form | like the petals, to the margin of the 
low. of glands © ſ tube of the calix. 4 
eſcu . Moft of theſe plants are furniſhed The Ax THERA or tops are ſhort, 
and with two ST1PUL 2 at the origin of | and ſlightly attached to the fila- 
the young foot-ſtalks of the leaves. | ments, | | 
Theſe, in ſome genera, are pretty The Szep-BuD is ſingle, and in 
large; in others they are ſo ſmall | thoſe genera which have the calix 
las ſcarce to be perceived; and in | permanent, it is placed below the 
cocoa-plumb, in particular, they, | receptacle of the flower. 
by their minuteneſs, reſemble hairs. The Seep-VEessEL is a pulpy 
In apple, prune, cherry, and al- | fruit of the apple, berry, or cherry 
mond-trees the appearances in que- | kind. Thoſe of the apple kind are | 
{tion fall off before the leaves. divided internally into a number of 
The branches of apple, pear, and | cavities or cells. Pomegranate has 
medlar-trees are terminated by a [-nine cells, apple and pear five. f 


T ſpine or thorn, The ſtem of hawthorn The SEgDs in pomegranate, ap- 1 
and bullace- tree, a ſpecies of pru | ple, and currant- trees, are nume- 1 
uus, is Cloſely armed with offenſive | rous; in ſervice- tree, three; in med» | 
weapons of the-ſame kind. Theſe | lar, five; in wild-ſervice, two; in- x 
ſpines, however, though protruded | peach, plumb, and cocoa-plumb, 1 
from the wood, totally diſappear by | a fingle nut or ſtone, containing a 1 

| culture, BELT kernel, | | | z 

uk The FLowers are univerſally 'The pulpy fruits of this order of - | 


hermaphrodite, except in, /þirea | plants are acid, eſculent, and of 
m, Þ aruncus, in which male and female | great efficacy in putrid and bilious 
es, I flowers are produced upon diſtin&t | fevers. The kernels of plumbs, 
lie J plants, | | cherries, and almonds, contain a 
le, In the greater number of genera | great quantity of oil, and, when 
al- Þ they are produced in cluſters or | bitter, are ſaid to be highly perni- 
| heads [corymbi) at the end of the | cious to certain animals, particu- 
aly Þ branches; many of theſe flowers are | larly birds, which feed on them. 
m, eaſily rendered double by culture. 12 The fruit of the wild apple- tree 
ul- The FrLowtr- Cue is of one | yields, by expreſſion, an acid 

piece, with five ſegments or divi- | juice, which being fermented, be- 
m, lions, which are permanent, and | comes an agreeable vinous liquor. 
in placed above the ſeed-bud in ſpi- | Medlars are aſtringent and diuretic. 
er ræa, apple, pomegranate, ſervice, | The flowers of peach-tree are a 1 
le wild ſervice, medlar, and currant- | gentle purgative. The gum of Y 
ea trees; in the reſt they either fall | cherry and peach-trees may be ſubs» 1 
ne off with the flower, or wither upon ſtituted for gum- arabic, which, 
ed the ſtalk. however, is greatly preferable. i] 
W | 1 The 4 


- 
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Tbeſe plants, which poſſeſs no 
ſtriking uniform characters, are, in 
general, innocent in their quality; 
yet the root of ſow-bread is danger- 

- ous, if taken internally. 

_ PROLIFER Ffos; proles, an off- 
ſpring, and fero, to bear; a proli- 
fick flower, or flower which from its 


a ſingular degree of luxuriance, tt 
which full flowers are Chiefly inei- 
dent. | 

In ſimple flowers, the prolific 
tion ariſes from the ſeed-hud of tht 
parent or full flower, ſhooting 1 
into another flower ; in which caſe 


a ſingle foot-ſtalk only is protruded: 
; 


own ſubſtance produces another; 


— 


P-R | P R 
The wood of bird-cherry is ſudori- | external opening, or valve. At f 
fic, yet rarely uſed in medicine. end oppoſite to the foot- ſtalk is u fro: 
From bitter almonds is drawn by | quently a ſmall cavity, called b 50 
expreſſion, an oil, which is anodyne, | gardeners the eye of the fruit, aut "od 
and highly proper in deafneſs, and | by botaniſts, wmbilicus, the nav gos 
pains of the ear. from its fancied reſemblance to th 2 
_ POMIFERZE, ( pemum, an apple, | navel in animals. Gourd, cucun fur 
and fero, to bear) the name of a ber, melon, pomegranate, pear, an * 
claſs in Hermanus, Boerhaave, and | apple, furniſh inſtances of f 40 
Ray's Methods, confiſting of plants | fruit, or ſeed-veſſel in queſtion, | Ki 
| which have a fleſhy fruit of the PRE CIE, precius, early; th 
1 apple kind. It is exemplified in name of the twenty firſt order i co 
1 the pear, and pomegranate- trees. | Linnzvs's Fragments of a Natur an 
1 P OMOUM, an . a ſpecies of | Method ; conſiſting of primroſe, ¶ ce 
| | ſeed: veſſel, compoſed of a ſucculent | early flowering-plant, and a few ge R 
fleſhy pulp; in the middle of which | nera, which agree with it in habififf c 
| is generally found a membranous | and ſtructure, though not always i o. 
1 capſule, with a number of cells, or | the character, or circumſtance, ex 5 
| . cavities, for containing the ſeeds. | preſſed in the title. Pp 
| Seed-veſſels of this kind have no | 2 = 
| . | 45 | | EG 
| Lift of the Genera contained in this Qrder. n 
Linnzan Genera, Engliſh Names. b 
Aidraſace. ; 
Aretia. | 
. Cortuſa, — — —— Bear's-car ſanicle. 0 
Cyclamen, — ᷑ĩ᷑T f:ſ — — Sow bread. 1 
| | Dia penſia. 1 
| Dogecatheon, — — Meadia, | | 
* Primula, — — Primroſe, auricula. | 
|  Soldanella, = — — kJoI|danel. 
g Limaſells, — — — Leaſt water plantain. | 
| y Hottonia, — — Water milfoil, or water-violet, 
| Menyanthes, —— — —  P}og-bcan, or marlh-trefoll. 
Samolus, — — —— KRound-leaved water pimpernel. 


| from the common calix, from all 


nanunculus, anemony, pink, roſe, 


bious. 


the ſame cauſe, it is eaſy to con- 
ceive, that this laſt umbel may like- 


leaves and flowers. Inſtances of this 


double purpoſe of defenſive wea- 
bons, and veſſels of ſecretion, The 


ee 
in compound and aggregate flow- 
ers properly ſo called, it ariſes 


parts of which are ſent forth many 
toot- ſtalks, each ſupporting a ſingle 
flower, Examples of the former 
mode of luxuriance are frequent in 


and herb-bennet: of the latter, in 
daiſy, hawk weed, marigold and ſea- 


Simple umbelliferous flowers be- 
come prolific, by the production of 
another ſimple umbel from their 
centre; as in the Cornus Me/omora of 
Rivinus. In milky parſley, and wild 
carrot, is protruded from the centre 
of the compound umbel, another 
univerſal umbel which overtops the 
former. By a farther exertion of 


wiſe be rendered prolific; and thus 
a triple crown of heads of flowers 
be crected, each growing out of the 
one immediately below it. 

Laſtly, prolific flowers are ſaid to 
be frondoſe, or leafy, which pro- 
duce branches charged with both 


8 


mode of luxuriance, though rare, 
are ſometimes obſerved in roſe and 
anemony. In the full flowers of 
cherry- tree, the ſeed- bud frequently 
ſhoots up by luxuriance into a num- 
ber of leaves. . 
PROPAGO, Linnæus's name for 
the ſeeds of the moſſes. Vide Musci. 
PRUNUS. Vide Da ur a. 
PU BEsS, hair, down, a general 
term, expreſſive of all the hairy and 
glandular appearances on the ſur- 
face of plants; to which they are 
ſuppoſed by naturaliſts, to ſerve the 
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different ſpecies of Pabes enume- 
rated by Linnæus, are,. 
I. Pr, hairs. 
Kana, weed. 5 
HI. Barba, a beard, or tuft of hair. 
IV. TomenTuUM, a hoary, ſilver- 
0 white appearance. | 

. Stri 4, & - 
V brifiles. 
VII. Ham, hooks, 
VIII. GLanDuL@, glands. 
IX. Glochides, pointed hairs. 
X. Viſcofitas, clammineſss. 
XI. Gluti naſitas, ſtiff clammineſs. 

Many of theſe terms it is impoſ- 
ſible to define with accuracy, as 
their differences are ſo minute, that 
an adequate idea of the appearances 
can only be obtained by ſight. The 
more ſtriking kinds of Pubes, ſuch 


particularly explained under 1ts re- 
ſpective head. | 

In general, it may be obſerved, 
that hairs are minute threads, of 
greater or leſs length and ſolidity, 
ſome of which are vihble to the 
naked eye; whilſt others are ren- 


dered viſible, only by the help of 


glaſſes. Examined by a micro- 
ſcope, almoſt all the parts of plants, 
particularly the young talks, or 
tems, appear covered with hairs. 
Hairs on ihe ſurface of plants, 


rious forms: in the leguminous 
plants, they are generally cyhndric; 
in the mallow tribe, terminated in 
a point ; in agrimony, ſhaped hke 
a fiſh-hook ; in nettle, al- haped, 
and jointed ; and in ſome compound 
flowers, 


{ſhaped florets, they are terminated 
in two crooked points. ; 
Probable, as ſome experiments 


have rendered it, that the hairs on 
Aa 2 


ths 


as tomentumn, glandulz, &c. are each 


preſent themſelves under feveral ya- * 


with hollow, or funnel- 


q 
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the ſurface of plants contribute to | 
ſome organical ſecretion, their prin - 
cipal uſe ſeems to be, to preſerve 
the parts in which they are lodged, 
from the bad effects of violent fric- 
tions, from winds, from extremes 
of heat and cold, and ſuch like ex- 
ternal injuries. 

M. Guettard, who has eſtabliſhed 
a botanical method, from the form, 
ſituation, and other circumſtances 
of the hairy and glandular appe ar- 
ances on the ſurface of plants, has 
demonſtrated, that theſe appear- 
ances are generally conſtant and 
uniform in all the plants of the ſame 
genus. The ſame uniformity ſeems, 
ſometimes, to characterize all the 
genera of the ſame natural order. 

The different ſorts of hairs which 
form the down upon the ſurface 
of plants were imperfectly diſtin- 
guithed by Grew. 1n1682, and by 
Malpighi, in 1686. M. Guettard, | 
juſt mentioned, was the firſt who 
examined the ſubject, both as a bo- 
taniſt, and a philoſopher : his ob- 


Linnæan Genera. 


Capparis, 
Cleome, 
Cratæ va, 
 Creſcentia, 
Marc>rnwvia, 


Moriſonia. 


— — 
—— ECEIIICY 


Moſt of theſe plants are acrid and 
penetrating, and yield, by burn— 
ing, a great quantity of fixed alcali. 
With reſpe&t to their virtues, 
they are powerful aperients. The 


P.M 
ſervations were publiſhed in 174g, 
PUBESCENTIA {(pubes, hay 
| down) pubeſcence, or hairineſs; 
general term of habit, expreſſiye d 
every kind of armature, wheth 
offenſive or defenſive, with whic| 
plants are furniſhed. The tern 
which is highly-improper to de uſe 
with ſuch latitude, is omitted in th 
later editions of Linnzus's worky 
the terms pubes and arma, its con 
ſtituent parts, ſupplying its place, 
PULMONES, the lungs. By thy 
name, Linnæus, in aſſimilating th 
animal and vegetable kingdony, 
has diſtinguiſhed the leaves, the or 
gans of perſpiration, and reſpiza 
tion in plants. | 
PUTAMINEZ, (putamen, a ſhell) 
the name of the twenty-fifth order 


nera of plants, allied in habit, 
| whoſe fleſhy ſeed-veſſel, or fruit, 
is frequently covered with a hard 
| woody ſhell. 
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Lift of the Genera contained in this Order. 


Engliſh Names. 


Caper buſh. 
Baitard muſtard, 
Garlick pear. 
Calabaſh- tree. 


call baducea, extinguiſhes the flames 
of love, pl 
Priſans, baths, and fumigation 


of theſe plants, are greatly uſed by 
| the Negroes at Senegal, for venereal 

Indians pretend that the fruit of a | complaints, pallies, and diſtem pet: 
ſpecies of caper-buſh, which tire) | ot che fkin, 


miniſtered 


in Linnæus's Fragments of a Natuſ 
| ral Method; conſiſting of a few ge. 


Baſtard- muſtard is ad- 


F U | 
miniſtered in leproſies, in the Le- 
0 | 


ant. 
In default of the leaves of baobab, 


mix thoſe of garlick pear- tree, 


_ which ſmell very ſtrong, in their 
e ul ordinary food called couſcous, 

in BL flower-buds ef caper-buſh, 
orks preſerved with vinegar, furniſh the 
od pickle well known by the name of 
co, Wes, OO 

y thi The fruit called calabaſh, is of 
0 two kinds, the one ſmall and round; 


which bear both fruits, are as large 
and ſpreading as an apple- tree. The 
fruit, when largeſt, is about the ſize 
hell of a man's head, and when carefully 

cleared of its pulp, capable of 
holding fifteen pints of water, or 


ſcooped ſhell, which is as thin and 


abit, . | 
* light as brown paper, 1s chiefly 
hard uſed by the inhabitants of the Welt- 


Indies. At Barbadoes, beſides drink- 
ing-cups and punch-bowls, there 
are made of the calabath- ſhells, 
ſpoons, diſhes, and other eating- 
utenſils for the ſlaves: the pulp is 


{f:, ſour, and unſavoury, and ſel⸗ 


dom eaten, except by the cattle, in 
time of drought: the wood, which 
is hard and ſmooth, is frequently 
made into ſtools, chairs, and other 
furniture. 

The leaves and fruit of cratæva, 
ſmell ſtrongly of garlick; whence 
the name of parlick pear- tree, by 
which this genus has been diſtin- 
gmſhed. The fruit, which in one 
ons ſpecies is ſmooth, and in the other, 
| by prickly, grows to the ſize of an 


mes 


wed 
1 an agreeable pulp, interſperſed with 


red der buds from the young branches 


che Negroes on the coaſt of Guinea, 


the other, large and oval: the trees 


other liquid, for which purpoſe, its 


orange, and has its inſide filled with 


x imall granulated ſeeds; The ten- 


BE... 
being bruiſed, and applied as a 
plaitter to any part of the body, will, 
in time, raiſe as regular a bliſter as 
that occaſioned by cantharides. 


* 
RACE M Us, properly ſignifies 


a bunch, or cluſter of grapes. In 
a ſcientific ſenſe, it is uſed to ſignify 
a mode of flowering, in which, the 
flowers placed along a common foot- 
ſtalk, are furniſhed with ſhort pro- 
per foot-ſtalks, proceeding as late- 


er-ſtalk. It is exemplified in the 
vine and currant-tree. 

A cluſter reſembles a ſpike, in 
having its lowers placed along the“ 
ſides of a common foot-ſtalk ; but 
differs from it, in being furniſhed 
with proper flower-ſtalks ; whereas 
the flowers of the ſpike are placed 
immediately upon the ſides of the 
common foot-ſtalk, and are ſeldom 
produced in ſach abundance. Vide 
SPICA, 

Again, a cluſter differs from that 
mode of flowering, termed a corym- 
bus, in the ſhortneſs and equal length 
of its branches, or proper flower- 
ſtalks, which in thoſe of the corym- 
bus, riſe to ſuch a proportionable 
height, as to form an even ſurface 
at top; by which means, each lower 
flower ſtalk is conſiderably longer 
than that immediately above i. 
Vide Cox xuB s. 


RADIATUS fos. Vide Compo- 
SITUS flos. 
RADIATI, the name of the 


fourteenth claſs in Tournefort's Me- 
thod, conſiſting of compound radi- 
ate flowers; that is, compound flow- 
ers with plain florets in the mar- 


gin, and hollow florets in the centre. 
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ral branches from the common flow- 
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It is exemplified in groundſel, ſever- 


few, milfoil, marigold, and daily. 


RADICATIO, a term of habit, 
_ expreſſive of the form and diſpoſition 
of the root. 


Vide BuLBus and 


Ravix. 


RADICULA (diminutive from 


radix, a root) a little root: the 


{tringy, or fibrous part of the root, 
which generally terminates the ſtock, 
or main root, and penetrating into 
the ſoil, attracts moiſture and nou- 


riſhment for the ſupport of the ve- 


getable, The radicle is, in fact, the 
principal and eſſential part of every 
root, and is therefore never want- 
ing, not even in thoſe plants im- 
Properly ſtiled imperfect: for the 
moſſes, lichens, and ſubmarine 
plants, diſcover a remarkable ana- 
logy in the lamellæ and ftriz, by 
which they adhere to the bodies 


Placed under them, to the radicles, 
or ſtringy fibres, which are preſent 
In other plants. | 


RADIUS. Vide ComposiTus 


Ss 

RADIX, the root; the lower 
part of the plant, generally hid be- 
low the ſurface of the earth, and de- 
ſtined for attracting the moiſture 


from the ſoil, and communicating 


it to the other parts, vi. the herb, 


and the fructification which are pro- 


duced from it. 


The root conſiſts of two parts; 
the caudex, ſtock, or main root; 


and the radiculæ, or ſmall ſtringy 
roots, depending from the other. 
Fide Caubkx and RA DICVLA. 
Main roots, with reſpect to form, 
are of three kinds; bulbous, tube- 


rous, and fibrous. The firſt ſort has 


been fully conſidered under the head 
. 


Iuberous, or knobbed roots, are 
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fleſhy, ſolid, hard, commonly thick. 
er than the baſe of the ſtem, and 
compoſed either of one knob, as in 
radiſh, turnep, and carrot; or, of 
many collected into a bunch; as in 
pœony, ſun-flower, and drop- wort: 
in the laſt of which plants, ſeveral 
imal] roundiſh bodies hang, or are 
faſtened together by a number of 
ſlender ſtrings, or filaments. 
In tuberous roots, the radicles or 
ſmall ftringy roots, are generally 
diſperſed over the whole ſurface; 
in which reſpe&, they differ eſſen. 
tially from bulbous roots, in which 
the radicles are confined to the bot- 
tom of the bulb; that part only 
being the true and genuine root ; the 
bulb itſelf ſerving as a large bud 
under ground, for incloſing and 
protecting the embryo plant. 

The roots of arum, orchis, mol- 
chatelline, and fome other plants, 
although tuberous, emit fibres at the 
top, from a knot formed betwixt 
the trunk and the thicker part of 
the root. Such roots, from the fibres 
which adhere to the top of the flelby 
maſs reſembling a buſh of hair, have 
been diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
radices comoſæ. | | 

Fibrous roots are ſlenderer than 
the baſe of the trunk, and are either 
divided by equal branches, as in the 

reater number of trees, in which 
likewiſe, the ſubſtance is woody; or 
conſiſt of a number of ſingle fibres 
like hairs, which proceed from the 
ſmall knot, or baſe of the ſtem; as 
in many graſſes: chis laſt kind of 
fibrous root is termed radix capil- 
laces, 


With reſpe& to direction; roots 


are ſaid to be perpendicular, which 
run directly downwards: the term 
is moſt commonly applied to a par- 

| | | ticular 


downwards. 


A | 

ticular kind of root, which, 
not exceeding in dimenſion the 
hafis of the ſtem, + deſcends per- 
pendicularly downwards in one 
fraight fibre that is thicker in the 
opper part, and gradually tapers 
The term 1s exem- 
plifed in carrot, parſnip, rad- 


| diſh, and ſuch like roots, which, 
from their tapering ſhape, have pro- 


perly enough obtained the name of 
radices fuſiformes, or ſpindle-ſhaped 
Spindle-ſhaped roots are a ſpecies 
of tuberous root, as appears from 
the ſituation of the ſtrings, or fibres, 
which are diſperſed over the whole 


| ſurface of the ſtock, or principal root, 


and divided into numerous branch- 
es, which, after ſeveral ſubdiviſi- 


ons, become as fine as hairs, This 


kind of tapering root is frequently 
changed by culture into a round, 
knobbed, or tuberous root, properly 
ſo called ; as in ſome umbelliterous 
plants. FO LY. 

Horizontal, level, or tranſverſe 
roots, extend themſelves horizon- 
tally under the ſurface of the ground; 
as in iris, maſterwort, hop, biſhop's 
weed, cinquefoil, and all ſuch as 
properly creep... . 

Of horizontal roots, ſome run 
very near the turf, as woodbine, 
and wild anemony ; others lower 
down, as couch-graſs. | 

Of perpendicular roots, ſome 
ſtrike down but a little way, as 
thorn-apple : others p:erce deep, 
as horſe-raddiſh. | 

The direction of roots is alſo 
ſometimes compounded. Thus, the 
main root, or ſtock of primroſe, 1s 
level; the radicles, or ſtrings, run 
perpendicular. en 

With reſpect to divifion ; roots 


1 
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are entire, as liquorice z- or parted, 


as St. John's wort; forked, or part- 
ed at the bottom, as in moſt roots; 
or at the top, as in dandelion, and 
ſome others. 5 

The roots in raddiſh are ſtraight; 
in biſtort, crooked; in rhubarb, 


thick; in vine, ſlender; long, in 


fennel ; ſhort, in turnip ; in eryngo, 
cylindrical ;/ in borrage, pyramidal. 
Some are uneven and pitted, as po- 
tatoes, where the eyes, or buds, of 
the future trunk lie inward; or 


knotty, as - Jeruſalem artichoke, 


where they ſtand out. | 
Roots, in point of duration, are 
either annual, biennial, or peren- 


nial ; that is, of one, two, or many 


years continuance : the two firſt are 
attributes of herbaceous vegetables 
only; the latter, is applicable both 
to herbs and trees. In ſome plants, 
both root and ſtem ſubſiſt for many 
years. Of this kind are all trees; 
the roots of which may be termed, 
by way of diſtinction, radices fruti- 
coſæ. In others, the roots only ſub- 
ſiſt during the winter; whilſt the 
ſtalks, which decay and periſh, are 
annually renewed from the root : 
of this kind, are all thoſe herbs, 
from this circumſtance, termed pe- 
rennial. Biennials renew their ſtalk 
only twice; annuals exiſt but for a 
year, at the end of which time, both 
ſtem and root periſh, and the indi- 
vidual is at an end. Theſe laſt, as 
is evident, can only be propagated 
from ſeed. 


Uniform and conſtant as Nature 
is in all her. productions, there are 


many perennial roots, which become 
annual, when tranſplanted into cold 
climates. 
ing examples of ſhrubs loſing: theic 
ſtems annually, in ſuch climates, in 
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the ſame manner as the ſtalks of 
herbaceous vegetables periſh in au- 
tumn, whilſt the root continues in 
full vigour: ſometimes even, in 
ſuch circumſtances, it will not only 
diveſt itſelf of its woody ſtem, and 
become herbaceous, but be meta- 
morphoſed, in every reſpect, into an 
annual plant, and loſe both its ſtem 
and root at the end of one year. 
(Yide Methodus.) Culture, on the 


other hand, may prolong the life of 


annuals. Thus, M. Duhamel men- 
tions a root of barley, which put 
forth new ſtalks after the old ones 
were cut down in harveſt, and pro- 
duced a ſpike of flowers the follow- 
ing year. 

Among the accidents that happen 
to roots from an exceſs of culture, 
or a Juxuriance of nouriſhment, may 
be reckoned the monſtrous appear- 
ance of the roots of ſome potatoes, 
which, although generally fix inches 
long, and three broad, are ſome- 
times found eighteen inches, and two 
feet long, and one foot in diameter. 
Thoſe of turnip, in like manner, are 
ſometimes found increaſed to the e- 
normous ſize of nine or ten inches in 
diameter; although, in general, 
they ſeldom exceed three or four. 
Roots, as we obſerved in the de- 
finition, are generally hid below the 
ſurface of the ground, and derive 
their nouriſhment immediately from 
the ſoil. This is a general law of 


vegetable nature, but like moſt o- 


ther general laws, admits of excep- 
tions. The roots of miſletoe, vanel- 
loe, dodder, hypociftis, and ſome 
others, do not penetrate into the 
ſoil, and ſeek nouriſhment for them- 
ſelves ; but derive it, as by ſtealth, 


attach . themſelves. 
from 


the branches of trees, hypoci/tis, to 


from other plants, to which they | all the ſubſtance, and hence 


1 


Such plante 
the ſingular circumſtance 
juſt mentioned, are termed para- 
has. - 


Miſletoe and vanelloe cling to 


the roots of plants, particularly of 
ciſtus, or the rock-roſe, whence it 
derives its name: dodder, to the 
ſtems of all ſorts of plants, though 
it is generally known by the name 
of epithymum, or thyme-weed, as if 
it were only to be found on the 
plant of that name. | t 
The manner in which paraſitic 
plants attach themſelves to others, 
is not uniform. The ſeed of dodder 
germinates in the ground, and putz 
forth a ſtem, which fixes, or attaches 
itſelf to the firſt plant it encoun- 


ters in its progreſs : from this plant | 


it attracts the nouriſhing juices, by 
means of certain ſecretory glands, 
with which the ſtem is furniſhed, 
Mean time, the lower part of the 
ſtem, which is detached from the 
ſupporting plant, and receives no 
part of the nouriſhment, dries up; 
its firſt root dies, and the plant con- 
tinues to live, and be nouriſhed at 
the expence of that upon which it 
is fixed. | 

On the other hand, miſletoe, va- 
nelloe, and 4ypeciſiis, are produced 
originally upon the plant which af- 
fords them nouriſhment : the two 
former, which grow upon large trees, 
extend their roots under the bark, 
and penetrate inſenſibly to the body 


of the wood. 


Other paraſitical plants, conſiſt- 
ing of ſmall tubercles, or knobs, 
emit fibrous roots, which often pe- 
netrate the bulbs of ſaffron, extract 
occa- 


fon 


the bark of trees, the lichens to 


the ſurface of the water; as lemna, 
or duck's meat, which grows upon 
ſtanding waters in molt parts of 


void of roots; ſuch are many of the 
flags, or ſea-wreck; particularly, 


perly enough, compares the root in 
plants to the lacteal veſſels in ani- 


getable ſtomach; the trunk, its 
bones; the leaves, its lungs; and 


probably ſuggeſted the epithet of 


| ſtowed upon plants by the ancient 


the ſeven parts of fructification 
defined by Linnzus to be the baſe 
which connects or ſupports the other 
parts. The different ſpecies of re- 
| ceptacle enumerated by Linnzus 


R B 
don the ſudden death of the parent, | 


or ſupporting plant. 
— roots attach themſelves to 


the hardeſt bodies, as the moſſes to 


tones and 10cks3/ nouriſhed, with- | 
dot doubt, by the humidity of the 

air abſorbed by their leaves, or 
branches. Other plants ſwim upon 


England, and, if not diſturbed, will 
ſoon cover the whole ſurface. Laſtly, 
ſome plants appear to be totally de- 


the genera Byſſus and Tremella. 
In aſſimilating the animal and ve- 
getable kingdoms, Linnæus, pro- 


mals. The ſoil, or earth, is the ve- 


heat, its heart: analogies, which 


inverted animal, ſo frequently be- 


naturaliſts, 


RECEPTACULUM, one of 


are theſe: 

I. A PROPER REcCePprTACLE, 
which ſupports the parts of a ſingle 
fructification. Of this kind is the 
receptacle of all ſimple flowers. 

II. A Common RECEPTACLE, 


which is common to an aggregate 


or head of flowers. Of this kind 1s 
the receptacle of compound and 


R By 
III. Umbella. J Theſe two would 


have been more 
F properly deno- 
I minated Mopes 
Jof FTOWRRIX G. 


IV. Cyma. 

V. Spadix. „ i 9 

The firſt of theſe receptacles only 
falls to be conſidered in chis place; 
The ſecond, which admits of the 
greateſt number of varieties, and is 
chiefly employed in diſcriminating 
the genera of compound flowers, 
will naturally enter into the de- 
ſcription of that numerous and dif- 
ficult claſs of plants. The other 
three, to which the name of. recep- 
tacle ſeems totally miſapplied, are 
ſufficiently explained, each under 


its reſpective head. 


A proper receptacle obtains dif- 
ferent names from the parts of the 
fructification which it ſupports and 
connects, When both flower and 
fruit are ſupported by it, it is gene- 
rally ſtiled the receptacle of the 


common receptacle. This laſt term, 
though ſome what improper, I have 
generally adopted in deſcribing ſe- 
veral natural orders of fimple flow- 


ers that occur in the courſe of this 


work, Again, when the receptacls 
ſupports the parts of the. flower 
only, it 1s called the receptacle of 
the flower. In ſuch caſes, the feed- 
bud or fruit, which is placed below 
the receptacle of the flower, has a 
proper baſe of its own, which is 
diſtinguiſhed by the name of recep- 
tacle of the fruit. Of this French 
willow and tree-prunroſe furniſh 
examples. X66) 
In ſome fimple flowers which 
have the ſeed-bud placed above the 


other aggregate flowers. Vide AG- 
ERECATUS flos, 


| receptacle. of the flower, the fruit 
. 


This ob. 


has a ſeparate receptacle. 
2 ſervation 


fructification, and not ſeldom the 


upon a receptacle, which riſes like 


which the ſeeds are faſtened within 


Argemone, — — 
Bocconi a. 

Chelidonium, — — 
Papaver, — — 
Podopbyllum, — 

Sanguinaria, — — 


R H 
fervation is particularly exempliſied 
in magnolia, tulip-tree, cuſtard- | 
apple, and the other genera of the 
natural order coadunate, in which 
the numerous ſeed.buds are ſeated 


a pillar above the receptacle of the 
fructification or flower. Viade Coa- 
DUNATIE. 

. Laſtly, The term receptacle is 
often uſed to fignify the baſe to 


their incloſure or veſſel. Inſtances 
of the application of this term are 
furniſhed by deadly night- ſhade, 


winter-cherry, hen-bane, tobacco, 


| the ſeeds. . 


—_—s c 
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| other plants. This ſort of recey. 
| tacle is commonly known amon 
botaniſts, by the name of placenta, 
from its being the common recey. 
tacle of the umbilical veſſels, which 
ſerve to tranſmit the nouriſhment to 


RESUPINATIO. Vide IN ros. 
SIO. 

RH ADE (rhoeas, Linnæus'; 
name, after Dioſcorides, for the red 
poppy) the name of the twenty. 
ſeventh order in Linnæus's Frag. 
ments of a Natural Method, conſiſt. 
ing of poppy, and a few genera, 
which reſemble it in habit and 


thorn-apple, mullein, and many | 


ſtructure. 


Lift of Genera contained in this Natural Order. 


Linnæan Genera. 


Theſe plants, upon being cut, | 
emit plentifully a juice, which is 
white in poppy, and yellow in the 
others. From the inſpiſſated juice 
of the heads and leaves of black 
POPPY is prepared the extract wel! 
nown by the name of opium. The 
taſte of theſe plants is, in general, 
acrid and bitter; the petals of poppy 
are ſomewhat ſweet, | 
With reſpect to their virtues, 
they ſeem to operate principally 
upon the nerves. Their juice is 
foporific and narcotic, their ſeeds 
leſs ſo, their roots aperient. Ap- 
plied externally, they are ſlightly 


Engliſh Names. 
Prickly poppy. 


Celandine. 
Poppy. 361 
Duck's-foot, or May apple. 
Puccoon. | 

A decoQtion of the roots of prickly 
poppy is much uſed by the Negroes 
of Senegal, in the early ſtages of 
the venereal diſeaſe. The juice of 
celandine applied externally has 
the ſame effect as that of common 
fumatory, to deſtroy warts, and cu- 
taneous eruptions, Mixed with a 


ſucceſsfully employed as a lotion in 
eyes. The leaves of wild poppy are 


flammations, and hot ſwellings. 
With the juice of puccoon, the 


corroſive. 


Indians of North-America, where 


very great quantity of water, it is 
weakneſs of fight, and pains of the 


put into cooling ointments, being 
accounted proper for burnings, in- 


& plant naturally grows, paint | rofram, a beak) the ſcaly part of 
themſelves of a yellow colour. the corculum, or embryo of the ſeed, * 
6 ROSACEI (ro/a, a roſe) the | which ſhoots downward into the 
14 name of the fixth and twenty-firſt | foil, and becomes the root; its form 


= claſſes in Tournefort's method, con- | is that of a ſmall beak placed with- 
fling of herbs and trees, with | out the lobes, and adhering inter- 
„M. © imple flowers, having an indeter- | nally to the p/umula, or embryo- 


minate number of regular petals | ſtem. (at 
diſpoſed, or placed circularly, like | ROTACEZ (rota, a wheel) the 
ed ! thoſe of the roſe. ' The term is ex- | name of the twentieth order in Lin- 
emplified in amaranthus, purſlain, | nzus's Fragments of a Natural Me- 


i poppy, paſſion-flower and chick- | thod, conſiſting of plants with one 
RW weed. 145 flat wheel-ſhaped petal, without a 
a, #® ROSTELLUM (diminutive from | tube, . ee 
nd "IEEE | | 
Lift of the Genera contained in this Order. 
Linnzan Genera. Engliſh Names. 

Aragallix. — — Pimpernel. 

Centunculus. Fa | 

Chironia. , 

Exacums . X; xs 

Gentiana, = wm=— ———Gentian, or fell-wort. 

Lyfimachia, — C — Looſe ſtrife. - | 

Phlox, —= — — Lychridea, or baſtard lychnis. 

Sarothra, —— —— haſtard gentian. 

Swertia. | . | | ea wth 
I Trientalic, 5 — — Winter green, with chick -weed 
5 . + flowers. 179177 
fl Þ Alqram, © ——— - St, Peter's wort. 3.4 [08 
f Ciſtus, — — Rock, roſe. * il 
; | Hypericum, _ ——— St. John's wort. | | 
| 


The three laſt genera are very | tian, the gentiana lutea of Linnæus, 
 & improperly annexed to this order; | is a well known ſtomachic, and 
and indeed, few of the other genera | makes a principal ingredient in bit- 
can be ſaid, in ſtrict propriety, to | ters. The plant grows naturally 
poſſeſs the character ſpeciſied in the | in the mountainous parts of Ger- 
title. | | LN many, from whence the roots are 
Theſe plants reſemble in quality | brought to England for medicinal 
thoſe of the order PrEciz, to | purpoſes, The roots only are uſed. 
which they are in all reſpects very | Leſſer centaury of the ſhops, the 
nearly allied. *  * gentiana centaureum of Linnæus, poſ- " 
The root of greater yellow gen- ſeſſes an operative cleanfing faculty; Fl 

| removes Þ} 
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removes obſtructions, ſtrengthens 


the ſtomach, and deſtroys worms. 
OQutwardly, it is uſed in fomenta- 
tions againſt ſwellings and inflam- | 
mations. 

Gum labdanum i is an odoriferous 
balſam or reſin, which is found 
upon a ſpecies of rock-roſe, the 


etfins' Iadanifera of Linnæus, that | 


grows naturally in the Levant. This 

ſubſtance, which the natives collect 

by means of leather thongs, rubbed 

gentiy over the ſurface of the ſhrub. 

which produces it, is of a very bal-. 
ſamic nature, and uſed in medicine, 

both internally and externally, 


8. 5 


SAPOR, taſte; an attribute or 
quality in plants, depending upon 
an external ſenſe, and, therefore, 
apparently different even in the 
ſame individual, according to the 
tate of the organ, which is pro- 
bably affected by every change of 
Habit in the human body. | 

The ancients, particularly Ari- 
ſtotle, and I beophraſtus, enume- 
rate only ſe ven primitive taſtes; 
theſe are, 


I. Sweet. 
II. Fat. 
III. Acid. 
IV. Acrid. 
V. Auſtere, or harſh. 
VI. Acerb. | 
VII. Salt, and bitter. Theſe laſt } 
are by Theophraſtus confounded, 
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To- theſe ſeven. primitive taſtes of | 


Ariſtotle and Theopbraſtus, Pliny | 
has added che following fix, which | 
however, appear to be rather inter- 
mediate ſteps of thoſe. already enu- 
- - merated than ſimple taſtes, | 


| they characterized by their different 


the different temperaments of thoſe 


Tak: 

VIII. Agreeable (avis) a tnoe\ 
of beet. 

IX. Poignant, or tart (acutus) 4 
leſs degree of acid. | 

X. Bitter (amarns) a ſimple taſte, 
confounded by. the Greek naturz. 
liſt, as was obſerved above, with x 
alt taſte, | 

XI. Vinous, a compoſition, ac. 
cording to Pliny, of beet, Are. 
able, N K gnant, and auſtere, 
| Milky taſte, compoſed of 
5 and fat. 
| XBL Watery, which is almoſt i in- 
ſi pid. 7 


The ſchool of Salernum diftin. I 
guiſhed nine ſimple” taſtes, which 


temperaments, as follows: 


I. Acrid, bitter, and alkaline 
ſalt. War, 

II. Watery or infipid, 
and fat. TEMPERATE. * 

HI. Acid, harſh or acerb, and 
acid ſalt. Col p. ; 

The moderns, by diſtinguiſhing 
auſtere from acerb, adding ſome 
things, and retrenching * others, 
have increaſed the number of ſimple 
taſtes to ten ; which ſtand thus op- 
at to each other. 


VI. Acid, oral - 
kaline ſalt. 
VII. Acrid. 
VIII. Auſtere. 
IV. Viſcous XI. Acerb. 
V. Acid | X. Bitter, 


| Taftes are diftinoviſhed by their 
quantum of force or intenſity into 
ſteps or degrees, which are likewiſe, 
ſometimes, by writers on the Ma- 
teria Medica, uſed for expreſſing 


ſweet, 


watery 
II. Sweet 
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taſtes. Thus the ſimple taſte bitter, 
has been divided into ten degrees; 


and we ſay, that the root of tur- 


merick is bitter in the firſt or low- 
eſt degree 3 the ſeed of blue cle- 
matis in the tenth or higheſt. In 
the ſame manner, as a bitter taſte 
indicates a warm temperament, 


| other degrees or diviſions ariſe from 
the intenſity of warmth in the in- 


ſtances in queſtion: and we ſay, 
mat one is warm in ſuch a degree, 
and the other in a different. Some 
taſtes affect the organ of ſenſation 
ſooner than others, which are of a 


greater degree of intenſity. Acid 


and bitter taſtes, as vinegar and 


wormwood, are ſoon felt, and 


quickly gone. Acrid taſtes are 
not felt ſo ſoon, and laſt longer, 
Thus the ſharpneſs .of the ſeeds of 
clematis, although in the tenth de- 
gree, is not ſo quickly perceived, 
as the bitterneſs of roſes, although 
only in the ſecond degree. Hot 
taſtes are ſlower in affecting the 
organ of ſenſe, and laſt longer 
than others. Thus the bitterneſs 
of the roots of . black hellebore, 
which is in the ſecond degree, is 
perceived on the ſlighteſt contact; 
but its heat, though in the third or 
fourth degree, is not felt till after 
two minutes; in like manner, the 
bitterneſs of elecampane, although 
only in the fourth degree, is ſooner 


felt than its heat, which is in the 


eighth ' 25th 6 255 > 1155 
The climax, or increaſe, which is 
obſerved in the ſenſation or per- 
ception of taſtes, during its con- 
tinuance, is different in different 
objects. The heat of galangal 
cauſes, at firſt, a ſlight ſenſation, 
but it is not till the end of one 


minute, that its greateſt force is 


. 


no 
* 


| force of the ſenſation is, 1 


9 

ce I 

| perceived. Black hellebore daes 

not attain its higheſt ſenſation till 

four minutes after its firſt contact. 

The duration of the reateſt : 
99 8 

nces differ; 


different, as the ſubſlances 


thus the heat of ack * hellebare 


comes to its greateſt; intenſity, and 
diminiſhes in one minute; that of 
the root of garden- creſs in the fame 
time; that of the root of aſarabac- 
Ca, In Wo minutes, .- 
The leaves of milfoil, which are 
bitter in the fourth degree, and 
warm in the firſt, loſe, at firſt, their 
bitterneſs, , whilſt their heat ſtill 
continues. Acorus, or ſweet ruſh, 
is hot in the firſt degree, aromatic 
in tbe third, and bitter in the 
fourth; yet its bitterneſs is, pre- 
ſently extinguiſhed ; its heat laſts 
two minutes, and its aromatic ſen- 
ſation ſeven or eight. The heat 
of garden-creſs endures ſeven. or 
eight minutes; the bitterneſs of 
elaterium a quarter of an hour; 
| the heat of euphorbium and black 
hellebore half an hour; the acrid 
| ſenſation, occaſioned by the: root 
of arum, or cuckoy-pint, - often 
laſts twelve hours, From theſe 
familiar examples it appears, that 
the ſenſation acquires its greateſt 
force, in four or ſix minutes at 
moſt, from the time of contact; 
its duration in its decreaſe is often 
thirty or forty minutes. and up- 
ins e l +0 46 La 
Taſtes, conſidered with relation 
to the parts which they affect, are 
either, 1, fixed and local; 2, 
extend themſelves to the parts in 
the neighbourhood of that which 
is firit affected, without, however, 
relinquiſhing their former flation ; 


— — 


as the bitterneſs of the dried roots 


of 


18 A 
of black hellebore, which ſpreads 
from the end of the tongue to its 
* middle; and that of the leaves of 
_ elaterium, which ſpreads from the 
tip of the tongue to its root; or, 
3, are tranſlated from one part to 
another, as in the roots of gentian, 
the bitterneſs of which ſoon re- 


r 


* the part firſt affected, and tranſlates 
' Itſelf to the middle. | 
Sapid bodies affect differently 
the parts which they touch, as the 
lips, tongue, palate, throat, and 
gullet. 


ly by the heat of the root of white 
© hellebore, than any of the other 
parts. 9 | | 
The tip of the tongue is affected 
by moſt plants; gentian and colo- 
quintida affect chiefly the middle; 
the leaves of elaterium, the root. 
Tue palate is affected by the root 
of deadly night ſhade; its impreſ- 
| fions laſts four minutes. 

The throat is more affected than 
the other parts by the roots of mer- 
cury, aſparagus, and jalap. 
The œſophagus or gullet is par- 
ticularly affected with heat, by the 
roots of wormwood; the leaves 
make no impreſſion of this kind; 
on which account they are not ſo 
ſomachic as the roots. 
As the taſte of the ſame indivi- 


tions, according to the perfect or 
morbid ſtate of the external organ; 
ſo different individuals of the ſame 
ſpecies are liable to real variations 
from climate, ſoil and culture. 
Apples and pears, which grow na- 
turally in the woods, are extremely 


2 


The lips are affected more ſtrong- 


dual undergoes ſeeming altera- 


Iinquiſhes the tip of the tongue | 


Lag — 


* 


n. 


' 


* harſh and acid; wild ſuccory is 


"$A 
bitter 3 wild Tettuce diſapgreeah|e 


culture renders them all ſweet ini cha! 
eſculent, and moreover produe © * 
ous 


ſuch variety in the article of tag 


| mitis (mild) 

Pyrus fructu /accharato ore dtli- 
gueſcente (ſweet, like ſugar, and 
melting in the mouth) 

All plants act either by their 


that of 172 diſtinct kinds of pea 4 
and 200 of apples, enumerated hy pla 
authors, each kind has a peculiz * 
taſte. E 
All the parts of a plant have ny 150 
the ſame taſte; in ſome, the fru 
has an acid and agreeable taſe fh 
whilſt the leaves or roots are bitte 1 
and diſagreeable; in others, H ©" 
reverſe of this happens. Ir is forff 10 
this reaſon, that plants can never + 
be properly arranged by their ſeq. A 
fible qualities; the different pa ** 
of the ſame plant "poſſeſſing di. ©* 
ferent qualities, muſt neceſſarily be F 
disjoined and arranged under ſepa. F 
rate articles. 17 00 
The above obſervations on the 
variable nature of taſte, ſufficiently 
evince the neceſſity of excluding it 
from the liſt of genuine ſpecific i 
ferences. The following name, - 
therefore, which are to be met 
with in authors, and others of the - © 
like kind, are totally to be rejected. x 
Apium 7ngratins (diſagreeable) y 
—— dulce (ſweet) 
Lactuca pi fucco wiro/o (harſh, | 
like opium) | 
| 


ſmell upon the nerves, by their 


taſte upon the muſcular fibres, or 
by both upon the fluids. Sapid 
bodies never act upon the nerves, 
nor odoriferous bodies upon the 
muſcular fibres. I he former at 
upon the fluids and ſolids, and 
| change 


nal virtue. | 


SS. "mY 


change the fluids, which are eva - are nauſeous,” and of a Tank heavy 
cuated, by both ſapid and odorifer- | diſagreeable ſmell, are noxious. - 
ous ſubſtances. The plants of the following liſt 


The virtues and qualities of | are ftriking examples of the latter. 
plants are commonly indicated by | Many muſhrooms, elder, herb- 
their taſte, ſmell and colour. © | chriſtopher, aconite, hellebore, 

Infipid plants and ſuch as have | afarabacca, ſtinking bean trefoil, 
no ſmell, have rarely any medici- | thorn-apple, t6bacco, . hen-bane, 

; 5 | coloquintida, and hounds- tongue. 

Sapid and odoriferous plants, on | SARMENTA CEE (/armentumy 

the contrary, always poſſeſs very | a long ſhoot, like that of a vine) 


ſtrong powers. In fact, to deprive The name of the eleventh claſs in 
| a plant of its taſte and ſmell, 15 to | Linnzus's Fragments of a Natural 
rob it of its virtue, as is evident | Method, conſiſting of plants which 


from the change effected in the | have climbing ſtems and branches, 


fœculæ and extracts of arum, calla, | that, like the vine, attach them- 


caſſada and elaterium. I: ſelves to the bodies in their neigh- 
Sweet - ſmelling plants are gre. bourhood for the purpoſe of ſup- 
rally of innocent quality ; ſuch as | port. | 


1 


Lift of the Genera contained in this Ordere 


Linnæan Genera, f Engliſh Names. 

Alſtromoeria. 
Ariſtolochia, ——— — Pirthwort, 

Jarum, — — — Aſarabacca. 

Aſparagus, —— — Sparrowgrals, 

Centella. | 5 

Ciſſampelos. | 

Convallaria, — — Lilly of the valley. 

Cytinus. . 

Dioſcorea. | 

Erythroniums, = =——n—m—_ — Dog's tooth violet, 

Cloricgſa, — —— Superb lilly. | 

Medeola, — — Climbing African aſparagus, 

Meniſpermum, — —  Moon-ſeed. 

Paris, — — — True: love, or one;berry, 
Kajania. . | 
| Ruſens, — — Butcher's broom, or knee-holly, : 

Smilax, — — — Rough bind-weed, : 

T amus, — — Black bryony. | 
Trillium, — — — Three leaved night-ſhade, or herb 

. true-loye of Canada. | 
Unularia. f 


Theſe 


„ 


S. A 
Theſe plants are far from being 
A true natural aſſemblage '; in fact, 
they agree in ſcarce a fingle cir- 
cumſtance, ſave that expreſſed in 
the title, Which is far from being 
peculiar to this order. ot} 
The pounded root of ciſampelos, 
«the caapeba of Plumier, applied 
-externally, is ſaid to be an an- 
«tidote againſt the bites of venom- 
ous ſerpents. The plant being in- 
fuſed in water, quickly fills the 
liquor with a mucilaginous ſub- 
ſtance, which is as thick as jelly; 
«whence the name of freezing-wyth, 
by which this genus of plants has. 
been diſtinguiſhed by the Braſilians. 
Vams, the root of the dio/corea 
Bulbifera of Linnæus, is the prin- 
eipal food of the Negroes in the 
Weſt-Indies. The ſkin is pretty 
thick, rough, unequal, covered 
with many ſtringy fibres or fila- 
ments, and of a violet colour, ap- 
proaching to black. The inſide is 
white, and of the conſiſtence of 
red beet; it reſembles potatoes in 
its mealineſs, but is of cloſer tex-. 
ture. When raw, theſe roots are 
viſcous or clammy ; when boiled 
or roaſted, they afford very nouriſh- 
ing food, and are often preferred 
to bread, by the inhabitants of the 
. Weſt-Indies, on account of their 
lightneſs and facility of digeſtion, 
The ſtem of the plant is ſquare: 
when placed by itſelf, it trails upon 
the ground, and ſtrikes root at 
proper diſtances; but when planted 
in the neighbourhood of buſhes or 
trees, it avails itſelf of their ſup- 
port, climbs, and in a ſhort time, 
covers every place to which it can 
penetrate. The leaves are oppeſite 
and ſhaped like a heart; they are 
of a dark green, pretty chick and 


4 g 


8 © 

ſucculent. The flowers, which 274 
ſmall and © bell-ſhaped, grow in 
ſpikes from the wings of the leaves 
and are ſucceeded by dry capſula 
fruits, each containing ſever 
ſmall, flat, black ſects. 
plant, which is a native of Alfie 


and the Eaſt Indies, is propagates 
by the eyes of the root, in the 
ſame manner as potatoes and feru- 


ſalem artichoke. When firſt dug 


out of the ground, the roots aß 
placed in the ſun to dry; after] 
which, they are either put int 


ſand, dry garrets, or caſks, where, 
if kept from moiſture, they may 
be preſerved whole years, without 
being ſpoilt, or diminiſned in their 
goodneſs. Two or three pounds i; 
the common weight of this root; 
ſome yams, however, weigh twenty 
pounds and upwards. 

In Siberia, ſays Gmelin, they 
dry and mix with their ſoups, in 
ſpring, the root of dog's-tooth- 
violet, which grows in great abun- 
dance in that country, and is terms 


ed by the Siberians, beſss. 


The ſeeds of a Levant ſpecies of 
moon-ſeed, being formed into a 
palte, are regarded, by the inh. 
bitants, as a genuine ſpecific againk 
lice, and eruptions of the ſkin. The 
ſame paſte 1s uſed for the purpoſe 
of intoxicating fiſhes, which thus 


become an eaſy prey to the fit 


invader, 

S CABRIDÆ (ſaber, rough, 
rugged, | briſtly) the name of the 
fifty-third order in Linnæus's Frag- 
ments of a Natural Method, con- 


ſiſting of plants with rough leaves. 


There is an impropriety in charac- 
terizing theſe plants by a name 
ex preſſive of the roughneſs of the 


leaves, as that circumſtance bad 
previoully 


The 
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Celtic, 


1 


racter of the forty-firſt order, A- 
SPERIFOLIZ. 


The degree of roughneſs, how- 


yrevioul furniſhed the claſſic cha- | 


s O _ 
ever, 1s much greater in the plants 
which make the ſubject of the pro- 


| ſent article. 


Lift of the Genera contained in this Order. 


Linnzan Genera, 


| Acnida. 


Boſea, — — 
Cannabis, © — 
Cecropia. 

Dorfenia, — — 
Humulus, 
Morus, 
Pariet a ria » 
T heligonum, 
Ulmus, 


Urtica, 


— 
—— üö— 
— ——— 
— — 
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Some of theſe plants, particular- 
ly fig and mulberry, yield, by in- 
ciſion, a milky juice That of the 
fig-tree is fo acrid and cauſtic, as 
to make impreſſions upon the ſkin, 
which, when ſuffered to remain for 
a ſhort time, can never be effaced. 
Cecropia ſurniſhes an oily aſtringent 
liquor. 

Theſe plants are, in general, of 
an aſtringent nature; their taſte is 
bitter and ſty ptic. 

The fleſhy fruits of the mulberry, 
fip, and nettle-trees, and of the 
genus cecrepia, are eſculent. | 

From the leaves of hemp, pound- 
ed and boiled in water, the natives 
of the Eaſt-Indies prepare an in- 


toxicating liquor, of which they 


arc very fond. From the ſeeds 
is drawn, by expreſſion, an oil, 
which is very proper for burning. 
Boiled in milk till it cracks, the 


» — TS 


i 


E nglifſh Namess 


Yerva-mora, or golden rod trees 
Hemp. 
Nettle- tree. 

Contrayerva. 

Fig. 0 
Hop. 
Mulberry- tree. 
Pellitory. 
Dog's-cabbage. 
Elm- tree. 
Nettle. 


+» 


ſeed is acconnted good for old 
coughs, and a ſpecific to cure the 
jaundice. . The &: conomical uſe of 
| hemp is well known. . 
The ſcaly fruits of hops are em- 
ployed to procure an agreeable bit- 
| terneſs to beer, and keep it from 
ſouring ; the young ſhoots, prepar- 
ed like ſparagraſs, afford a very 
palatable food, which is eſteemed 
proper for cleanſing the blood, 


urine: from the macerated ſtalks of 


| fibrous ſubſtance, ſimilar to that 


which is obtained from hemp. 


aſtringent, and to give eaſe in vio- 
lent ayſenteries. 
obtained the name of netile-tree, 


on the u ſut face. | 
B b * The 


looſening the belly, and provoking 
hops might probably be obtained a 


From the fruit of nettle-tree is 
drawn a juice, which is ſaid to be 


The plant has | 


from its leaves, which are zough i 


S C 
The root of the ſeveral ſpecies of 
dorfienia, is the true contrayerva, or 
counterpoiſon of the Spaniards. The 
name has been, at different times, 
given to many different roots, ſup- 
poſed to poſſeſs the virtue of reſiſt- 
ing both internal and external poi- 
ſons. With us, the root is in great 
eſtimation, in. fevers that can be re- 
lieved, by encreaſing the diſcharges 
through the pores of the ſkin, and 
for throwing out the ſmall pox. 
The root of all the ſpecies is like- 
Wiſe uſed in dyeing. | 

A decoction of the old wood of a 
ſpecies of mulberry, called tataiba 
by the Braſilians, dyes a fine yellow 
colour. 'The leaves of ſome ſpecies 
are the common food of ftik worms. 

SCAPUS, an herbaceous ſtem ſo 
called, which elevates the fruaih- 
cation, but not the leaves. In other 


immediately from the root, and ter- 
minated by the flowers; as in nar- 
ciſſus, lilly of the valley, hyacinth, 
and winter- green. 
trunk differs from a flower-ſtalk, 
= (pedunculus) in that the latter iſſues, 
not from the root, but from the 


Linnzan Genera. 

»Alpinia. | 
Amomum, 
Canna, 


Caſtus. 


Curcuma, — 
— — 


Kempferia. A ch 
Maranta, 
Ma, 
7 4a/a. 


words, a naked flalk, proceeding | 


This ſpecies of | 


S C 


ſtem, or branches; and from a naked 
ſtem, (caulis aphyllus) in that the /ca- 
pus, though it elevates no leaves, 
has always radical, or bottom leaves; 
whereas, a naked ſtem is devoid of 
leaves altogether, 

This ſort of univerſal trunk ge- 
nerally prevails through all the ſpe. 
cies of the. ſame genus, and hence, 
can be but ſeldom uſed as a diſcri- 
minating character. Two ſpecies of 
winter-green with a triangular ſtalk 
of this kind, are diſtinguiſhed by 

that circumſtance from the other ſpe- 
cies, In the /pecies plantarum, the 
term--/capus is generally preceded 
by the ſuperfluous word raked; an 
addition which is apt to miſlead the 
unexperienced-botaniſt, as ſeeming 
to imply, -that nakedneſs is not an 
eſſential part of the deſcription of 
| this ſpecies of ſtalk. - - Tow 
-SCITAMINEZE, ¶ſcitamentum, a 
dainty, meat of an agreeable taſte) 
the name of the eighth order in Lin- 
næus's Fragments of a Natural Me- 
thod, - conſiſting. of the following 
beautiful exotic 'plants; ſome -of 


which, as plaintain, furniſh exqui- 
ſite fruits. tt , dg 


k * 


Li of the Genera contained in this Order, 


Engliſo Names. 


Ginger. oe} 
Indian flowering- reed. 


Turmerick. 


Indian arrow-· root. 
Banana, plaintain-tre:. 


3 Theſe 


Ae 


Theſe plants are all natives of | 
very warm countries ; and, notwith- | 
ſtanding their great height, are only 
perennial by their roots. 

The plants of this order which 
have only one filament, or male or- 
gan (as ginger, coſtus, Indian flow- 
ering-reed, alpinia, and Indian ar- 
row- root) have, in all their parts, 
an aromatic odour, and an acrid, or 
poignant taſte; qualities, however, 
poſſeſſed in a much greater degree 
by the roots, which are hot, and re- 
| finous. The fruits of plaintain trees 
are acid. 

The confected roots of moſt of 
the aromatics of this order are great- 


ly in uſe; and their leaves, par ti- 


cularly thoſe of wild ginger, and of 
4 ſpecies of turmeric, called van- 
hom by the 1 furniſh excel- 
lent pot- herbs. The internal uſe of 
theſe plants removes obſtructions, 
reſiſts poiſon, and is of confiderable 
efficacy in gouty and aſthmatic com- 
plaints. The ſtalks of cus, chew- 


ed, are uſeful in gonorrhœas, and 


11:'ght ſtages of the venereal diſeaſe: 
their leaves, applied externally to 
the belly, give eaſe in violent cho- 
lics; they likewiſe ſtrengthen the 
eyes. 

The fruit of the banana-tree is 


four or five inches long, of the ſize 


and ſhape of a middling cucumber, 
and of a high, grateful flavour ; 
the leaves are two yards long, and 
= foot broad in the middle; they 
join to the top of the body of the 
tree, and frequently contain in their 
cavities a great quantity of water, 
which runs out, upon a ſmall inci- 


—— 


ſion being made into the tree, at 


the junction of the leaves. 
grow in great bunches, that weigh 
a dozen pounds and upwards. "Mm he 


Bananas- 


9 


and drink for this putpoſe, they 


| 


is only perennial by irs roots, and 


tumn. 


paſte of banana; which, in caſe of 


knife, is, in their apprehenſion, to 


leaves employed for that purpoſe, 


4 
[1 
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body of the tree is ſo porous, 45 nol 
to merit the name of wood: the treel 


dies down to "oy wan every au 0 


When the natires of the Welt⸗ 
Indies, ſays Labat, undertake all 
voyage, they make proviſion. of a] 


need, ſerves abem for nouriſhment! [ 


take ripe bananas," and having 


ſqueezed them through a tine 8 . 
iorm the ſolid fruit into ſmalkl 


loaves, which are dried in the ſun, 1 
or in hot aſhes, after being previ- 
ouſly wrapped up in the leaves 1 
Indian 1 reed. When they 
would make uſe of this paſte, they | 
diſſolve it in water, which is very | 
eaſily done, and the liquor, thereby 
rendered thick, has an agreeable | 
acid taſte imparted to it, which. iſ 
makes it both refreſhing and nou- 
riſning. | | 
The banana is greatly eſteemed, | 
and even venerated by the natives 
of Madeira, who term it the forbid- 
den fruit, and reckon it a crime al- 
moſt inexpiable to cut it with a 
knife ; becauſe, after diſſection, it 
exhibits, as they pretend, a fimilt- 
tude of our Saviour's erucitxion 3 
and to cut the fruit open with a 


2 
— EO 
as 


l 


wound his ſacred image. | 

Some authors have 1magined, that. 
the banana-tree was that of the 
leaves of which our firſt parents 
made ttemſelves aprons. in Paradiſe. 
The ſacred text, indeed, calls the 


fig-leaves; and Milton, in a mot 
beautiful, but erroneous deſcription, 
atirms the beaxded, or Bengal fig, 
to have been the tice alluded to, 

B b 2 But, 
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but, befides that the fruit of the 


banana is often, by the moſt ancient 


authors, called a fig, its leaves, by 


zaſon of their great ſize and ſoli- 
lity, were much more proper for a 
il, or covering, than thoſe of the 
Bengal fig, which are ſeldom above 
b or eight inches long, and three 
road. On the other hand, the ba- 
mana leaves being three, four and 
five feet long, and proportionally 


upon, in preference to all others ; 
2 


joined, or ſewed together, with the 
numerous thread - like filaments, that 
may, with the utmoſt facility, be 
peeled from the body of this 
tree. . | 

Indian arrow-root is the only re- 
medy, yet known, againft wounds 
made by arrows poiſoned with the 
milky juice of the manchineel-tree. 
he natives of the Caribbee Iſlands, 
W where it naturally grows, call it o- 
a; it reſembles Indian flowering- 
reed, except in its height, which 
ſeldom exceeds four feet; the flower 
3s white, and is ſucceeded by a 
fruit with three ſides like a priſm, 
of a pale red, and very fleek, con- 


white, jointed, watery and mealy 
Þulb, from which hang a great num- 
ber of long dry fibres; the leaves 


are ſtrong, almoſt as firm as parch- | 
ment, of a light green, curl them- 
ſelves as ſoon as gathered, and are 


attached to the trunk by a long fur- 
rowed ſtalk ; they are round below, 
four times longer than broad, and 
end in a point, like the extremit 

ef a ſpear, or halbert. The root is 
= pounded, infuſed in water, and 


broad, could not fail to be pitched. 


cially as they might be eaſily 


raining a ſmall, wrinkled, or fur- 
rowed-ſeed; the root is a long, | 


made into ptiſan ; which is drank by 
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thoſe who have been wounded with 
poiſoned arrows : it has the virtue 
of diſſipatiug the virus, and of pre- 
; venting it from reaching the noble 
parts. The ſame rcot bruiſed, and 
made into a cataplaſm, is applied 
externally to the wound, and with 
great eſſicacy, if quickly uſed ; but 
ar celayed, though for a very ſhort 
time, the poiſon gains ground, cor- 
rupts the paits adjoining to the 
wound, and having communicated 
its virulence to the larger veſſels, 
proves mortal. Of the root of this 
plant, is likewiſe made an exceed- 
ing fine ſtarch, far ſurpaſling that 
made with wheat. 
SEC TIO. Vide Ox po. 
SEMEN, the ſeed; the eſſence of 
the fruit of every vegetable; defined 
by Linnæus to be a deciduous part of 
the plant, containing the rudiments 
of a new vegetable, and fertilized by 
the aſperſion, or ſprinkling of the 
male duſt. The parts of a ſeed pro- 
perly ſo called, enumerated by Lin- 
neus, are as follows: | | 
I. CoxcuLun, the punctum vitæ, 
or eſſence of the ſeed. | 
II. CorTYLepDontxs, the lobes. 
III. Hitum, a mark, or ſcar in the 
ſeed. : 
IV. AriLLvs, Lin. the proper eos 
vering: calyptra of Tournefort. 
V. CoRonvuia, a the crown of the 
Pa pPVus, ſeed. ä 
VI. Ar A, the wing of the ſeed. 
Fach of theſe terms is particu- 
Tarly explained under its proper 
head, | 
Beſides the ſeed properly ſo call- 
ed, two other terms are referred by 
Linnæus to the general article of 


| 


| 


| SEMEN ; thele are, 
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VII. Nux, a nut, or ſeed covered 


with a hard bony ſkin. 

VIII. PzxoPAGO, the ſeed of the 
moſſes. „ 
With reſpect to number, plants 

are either furniſned with one ſeed, 

as ſea- pink, and biſtort; two, as 
wood- roof, and the umbelliferons 
plants; three, as ſpurge; four, as 
the lip-flowers of Tournefort, and 
rough-leaved plants of Ray; or 
many, as rauunculus, anemone, and 

Poppy · 

* The 

tremely various, being either large 

or ſmall, round, oval, heart-ſhaped, 
kidney-ſhaped, angular, prickly, 
rough, hairy, wrinkled, ſleek, or 
ſhining, black, white, or brown. 

Mott ſeeds have only one cell, or in- 

ternal cavity; thoſe of leſſer bur- 

dock, valerian, lamb's lettuce, cor- 
nelian cherry, and ſebeſten, have 


two, 


With reſpect to ſubſtance, ſeeds 
are either ſoft, membranaceous, or 
of a hard bony ſubſtance; as in 


gromwell, tamarind, and all the nu- 
ciferous plants. | 

In point of magnitude, ſeeds are 
either very large, as in cocoa - nut; 
or very Il, as in campanula, 


ammannia, rampions, and throat- - 


wort. 


Cans of feds 76: Ribas Þ 
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cover, or veſſel: ſuch are thoſe of the 
lip, and com 
belliferous and rough - leaved plants; 
covered ſeeds, (/emina tefta) are 
contained in ſome veſſel, whether 
of the capſule, pod, berry, apples 
or Cherry kind. : | 
A ſimple ſeed is ſuch as bears | 
neither crown, wing, nor downy | 
pappus ; the varieties in feeds, ariſing | 
from theſe circumſtances, are parti» } 
cularly enumerated under their re- 
ſpective heads. = 
In aſſimilating the animal and ves 
getable kingdoms, Lianzus deno- 
minates ſeeds, the eggs of plants. 


marvelous ; from a fingle plant, or 
ſtalk of Indian Turky wheat, are 
produced, in one ſummer, 2000 


flower, 4000; of poppy, 32,000 3 Wi 
of a ſpike of car's tai 5 ph —— and BY 
| upwards; a fingle fruit, or ſeed- BY 
veſſe] of tobacco, contains 1000 Bi 
ſeeds; that of white poppy, 8000. 
Mr. Ray relates, from experiments 
made by himſelf, that 1012 tobacca 
| ſeeds. are equal in weight: to one 
grain; and that the weight of the 

whole quantum of ſeeds in a fingle 
tobacco plant, is _ as muſt, ac- 
cording to A proportion, 
. their number to be 


rn 


pound flowers, the um- il 


T he fecundity of plants is frequently | | 


ſeeds; of elecampane, 3000; of ſun- 


With reſpe& to fituation, they 
are either diſperſed promiſcuoudly 
through the pulp, (/emina nidulan- * 
_ ta) as in water-lilly ; affixed to a 
ſuture, or joining of the valves of 
the ſeed-veſlel, as in the croſs · ſnap- 
ed and pea: bloom flowers; or placed 
upon a placenta, or receptacle with» 
in the ſeed veſſel, as in tobacco, and 
thorn-apple. 

Seeds are ſaid to be naked ina 
zude) which are not contained in a | 


- 


360000. The ſame author eſtimates 
the annual produce of a ſingle tall 
of ſpleen-wort, to be upwards of | 
one million of ſeeds. XY 

The diſſemination of plants re- 
ſpects the different methods, or 
vehicles, by which Nature has con- 
trived to diſperſe their ſeeds for 
the purpoſe of increaſe. Theſe by 
naturaliſts are generally reckoned } 
four. 1 

I. Rivers, and running waters. 


= r 


8 E. 
I. The wind. 
III. Animals. 


TV. An elaſtic ſpring, peculiar to 
the ſeeds themſelves. 

1. The ſeeds which are carried | 
along by rivers and torrents, are | 
frequently conveyed many hundreds 


of leagues' from their native ſoil, | 
and caſt upon a very different cli— 
mate, to which, however, by de- 
grees, they render themſelves fami- 
liar. : 

II. Thoſe which are carried by 
the wind, ate either winged, as in 
br-tree, trumpet- flower. tulip-tree, 
birch, arbor vitæ, meadow rue, red 
jeſſamine, and ſome umbelliferous 
plants; furniſhed with a pappus, or 
downy crown, as in valerian, pop- 
lar, reed, ſucculent ſwallow-wort, 
cotton-tree, and many of the: com- 
pound. flowers; placed within ry 
winged calix, or ſeed-veſſel, as in 
ſcabious, ſea pink, dock, dio/corea, 
aſh, maple, and elm-trees, log- 


— 


wood and woad ; or, laſtly, con- 
tained within a ſwelled calix, or 
ſeed veſſel, as in winter cherrv, cu- 
cubalus, melilot, bladder nut, fu- 


matory, bladder - ſena, heart- ſeed, 


and chich peaſe. 

III. Many birds ſwallow the ſeeds 
of vanelloe, j juniper, miſletoe, oats, 
millet, and other graſſes, and void 
them entire. Squirrels, rats, par- 
rots, and other animals, ſuffer many 
of the feeds which they devour, to 
eſcape, and thus in effect diſſeminate 
them. Moles, ants, earth-worms, 
and other inſects, by ploughing up | 


— õ;m— 


the earth, admit a free paſſage to 
Gofe ſee ds Which have been cad 


S E. 


| tered upon its ſurface. 


Again, ſome ſeeds attach them. 
ſelves to animals, by means of hooks, 
crotchets, or hairs, which are either 
affixed to the ſeeds themſelves, as 
in hound's tongue, mouſe-ear, ver- 
vain, carrot, baſtard parſley, ſauicle, 
water hemp - agrimony, aretepus, 
and werbe/ina ; to their calix, as in 
burdock, agrimony, rhexia, ſmall 
wild bugloſs, dock, nettle, peilitory, 
and lead-wort; or to their fruit, or 
ſeed-veſlel, as in liquorice, enchan- 
ter's night-ſhade, croſs-wort, cli- 
vers, French honey-ſuckle, and ar- 
row- headed graſs. 

IV. The ſeeds, which diſperſe them- 
ſelves by an elaſtic force, have that 
force reſident either in their calix, 
as in oats, and the greater number 
of ferns; in their pappus, as in cen- 
taurea crupina; or in their capſule, 
as in geranium, herb-bennet, Afri- 
can ſpiræa, fraxinella, horſe- tail, 
balſam, Malabar nut, cucumber, 
elaterium, and male balſam apple. 

SEMIFLOSCULOSI, the name 
of the thirteenth claſs in Tourne- 
fort's Method, conſiſting of com- 
pound flowers with plain, flat, or 
tongue ſhaped florets. The term is 
exemplified in dandelion, nipple- 
wort, and ſuccory. 

SEMIFLOSCULOSUS flos.. Vide 
LievLaTus fs. 

SENTIC OSE, (/entis, a "EY or 
bramble) the name of the thirty- 
fifth order in Linnæus's Fragments 
of a Natura! Method, conſiſting of 
roſe, bramble, and other plants 
which reſemble them 1n port, and 
exiernal ncture 


bit 
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Linæan Genera. 


Agrimonia, 
Alcbimilla, 
Aphanes, 
Comarum, 
Dryas. 

F ragar ia, 
Geum, | 
Potentilla, 
Roſa, 
Rubus, 
Sibbaldia. 


Tormentilla, 


1 1 ll 


Theſe plants are ſo nearly allied 
in form, habit, and: ſtructure to 
thoſe of the natural order, pomaceæ, 
that they ought never to have been 
ſeparated 'from it. As we would 
not, therefore, willingly protraQ 
the work, by unneceſſary repeti- 
tions, the reader is referred for a 
general deſcription of the plants of 
the order Jenticye, to the article al- 
luded to. 1 

The leaves of theſe: plants have a 
ſtyptic taſte. The fruits are acid 
and cooling The roots of herb- 
bennet imell like cloves, whence 


the name of caryophyllata, by which | 


that genus of plants was known in 
the time of Pliny, 
With reſpe& to their virtues, the 


f Lif of the Genera contained in this Order. - 


4 46% 


Marſh cinquefoil. a z : | 


leaves are vulnerary and aſtringent, 
the roots diuretic. 
as ſtrawberry, and ratpberry, are 
uſed with ſucceſs in putrid and bi- 
lious fevers, as likewiſe in conta- 


Linnzan Genera.) 


Chionanthusg' — 


I*: 10 : 
Fraxin 16, 


The acid fruits, 


Aſh- tree. 


LY | 
"EN 4 
SE 


- £ Engle Namen.. 


Agrimony. | 
Ladies mantle. .. 
Percepier. 


Strawberry. 

| Avens, or herb- benner?” 
* Cinquetoil. 

| Roſe. 


| Raf en bramble. | 


Tormentil, 


gious and epidemical dyſenteries, 
which prevail in ſummer and au- 
tumn, and are occaſioned by a ſud- 
den tranſition from a hot to a cold 
air, or by the acrid nature of the 
humours which flow into the inteſ- 
tines. 

The inhabitants of the eaſtern 
countries ſprinkle the water which. 
is diftilled from white roſes, on the 
hands, face, head, and cloaths of 
the gueſts whom they mean to ho- 
nour, and afterwards perfume them 
with frankincenſe and Wood of . 
aloes. | 

SEPIARLTE C/ pes, a hedge) the 
name of the forty fourth order in 
Linnzus's Fragments of a Natural 
Method, conſiſting of the following 
beantiful collection of woody plants, 
ſome of which, from their ſize, ele- 
gance, and other circumſtances, 
leem very proper furniture for 


hedges. , ; | 
Engliſh Namen. 
Snow-drop tree, or fringe- tree. 


Bb 4 Jaſninus, 


3 


Linnzan Genera. 
Idſninum, — — 
Li g. rum, — 88 
Ny&aritkes, — — 
Olea, — — 
P billyr ea, — 2 
8 yriaga, — — 


This order furniſhes woody plants 


moſt of which do not drop their 
Jeaves till nearly the time in 
which the new leaves begin to ap- 


ar. 
The flowers of jeſſamy, which is | 


a native of the Indies, have a very 
agreeable ſmell ; they are cordial, 


cephalic, anodyne, and frequently 


enter as an ingredient into the 
compoſition of perfumes and odo- 
riferous oils. 


The leaves of privet have a bitter 


acrid taſte; the flowers have a ſtrong 
diſagreeable ſmell: the former are 
aſtringent; the latter deterſive. 
The Banian Indians, who are 
much addicted to ſweer ſmells and 
fragrant exhalations, generally wear 


a necklace of the flowers of Arabian 


Jeſſamine during their fleep in the 
vight-time ; as it is then that they 


moſt ſenfibly emit their odoriſerous 


vapours. 


aud drop off in the morning; whence 
the name of aber 7rifts, or the ſor- 


row ful tree, by which Linnzus has 


diſtinguiſhed it. 
The roots of many of the plants 


of this order, particularly of Ara- 


bian jeſſamine, preſerve from the 
dreadful canſequences of the veno- 


The flowers of a ſpecies of Ara- 
ban jeſſamine open in the evening, 


g ay 


-Lilac. 


| mous bites of ſerpents, ſcorpions, 
both of the ſhrub and tree kind, | 


6 


its earlieſt appearance in botanical 


s K 


Engliſh N. ame. 


eſſamy. I 


* 


Arabian jafmine. 
Olive. ; 


Mock privet. | | 5 


and mad-dogs. 

The bark of olive tree has a bit- 
ter taſte ; the irvits, as gathered, 
are acrid, ſtomachic, and heating; 
the oil, obtained frm the fruit, is 
loft, emollient, and laxative; the 
leaves are aſtringent. 

From a ſpecies of aſh, the fraxi- 
uus rotundiore folio of Caſpar Bau- 
hin, the fraxinus ornus of Linnæus, 
which grows plentifully in Calabria 
and Icaly, flows naturally, and by 
inciſion, a ſweet juice, which, 
when condenſated, is known by the 


name of Calabrian manua, and is 


eſteemed an excellent purge for 


children, and ſach as are of weak 


conſtitutions. 


SEXUS plantarum. The doctrine | 


of the ſexes of plane. 

As ic is of the greateſt importance 
for ſtudents in botany to have preciſe 
and clear ideas upon this ſubjeQ, I 


propoſe to handle it at ſome length; 


and, that the queſtion may be 
fairly and impartially Rated, ] ſhall, 
in the fiſt place, trace the hiſtory 
of the doctrine of the ſexes, from 


writings, to its more improved ſtate, 
under the celebrated Linnæus, 


whoſe ſyſtem claims that doctrine 


as its fole principle. Secondly, 


enumerate and illuſtrate 


arguments 


the ſeveral 
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geuments in ſupport of the ſexes 
plants; and, thirdly, examine 
be forc: and weight of the objec- 
dons which are adduced to diſprove 
hat doctrine. ; | 
J. Theophraftns, the father of 
zotany, fr quently mentions the 
E-xes of plants. He obſerves, that 
rees may be diſtinguiſhed 1nto ſe- 
,eral claſſes, on account of their 
rreat variety; but that their moſt 
ommon diſtinction is into Marz 
nd FEMALE; the one of which is 
ertile, the other, in ſome ſorts, 
harren. This diſtinction of the ſexes, 
jowever, is not ſo much founded 
pon an analogy betwixt vegetables 
and animals, as upon the greater 
or leſs perfection of the fruit in the 
plants in queſtion. In a ſpecies of 
palm- tree, mentioned by this au- 
thor and Ariſtotle, the analogy in 
queſtion is more ſtrictly preſerved. 
« If the duſt of a branch of the 
male palm, ſays Ariſtotle, is ſhaken 
over the female, the fruit of the 
Jatter will quickly ripen; nay, 
continues the ſame author, if this 
male duſt ſhall be carried along by 
the wind, and diſperſed upon the 
female, the ſame effect will follow, 
as if a branch of the male had been 
ſuſpended over it.” To the ſame 
purpoſe, Theophraſtus obſerves, 
that ynleſs the duſt or down of the 
male palm is ſprinkled over the 
fruit of the female, it will never 
ripen, bat fall off, That theſe na- 
turaliſts, however, were not clear 
ia opinion that the fruit ſo ſprinkled 
with the male duſt was impregnated | 
by it in the ſame manner as the 
$ ovary is fecundated in animals, ap- 
$ pears from another paſſage in the 
$ laſt quoted author, in which he aſ- 
ſerts, that though the fact jult men- 


„ 


5 
tioned cannot be denied, yet no 
reaſon whatever can be aſſigned for 
the effect of the ſprinkling. _ 
| - Dioſcorides, the next Greek bo- 
taniſt of note after Theophraſtus, 


denominates many plants, male and 


temale, but without regard to ana- 
logy, or to their fertility, or ba- 
renneſs. Thus his male mercury 
carries the ſeed, and the female 1s 
barren. Theſe ideas of the ſexes 
ot plants have been transferred to 
our own times; and, it is not un- 
common to hear peaſants confound- 
ing the ſexes of hae. ſpinnage, 
and hop, by calling the male plant 
female, and the female plaat, or 
that which bears the ſeeds, male. 

Ariſtotle, as well as Dioſcorides, 
errs widely in his manner of diſtin- 
guiſhing the male from the female 
plant; the former of which, in his 
opinion, is larger and ſtronger; 
= female weaker, but more fruit- 
ul. | 

s Naturaliſts,” ſays Pliny, ** ad- 
mit the diſtinction of ſex, not only 
in trees, but: in herbs, and all 
plants.” Vet,“ continues the ſame 
author, this is no where more ob- 


of which never propagate, but 
when they are fecandated by the 
euſtof he e (79 

Upon the whole, I cannot help 
agreeing with Dr. Alſton, that- 
the palm-tree is the only inſtance 


among the ancients, where ſexes 
| are attributed to particular plants, 


on account of fertility, or bar- 
renneſs ; other plants being, as we 
have ſeen, diſtinguiſhed inro male 

and female, merely for diſtinc- 
tion's ſake, and often erroneouſly, 
Cæſalpinus was the firſt who core 


rected the miſtakes of the ancients 
with 


ſervable than in palms, the females 


_ Hp 


- with reſpect. to the ſex of plants, 
and eſtabliſhed orthodox opinions 
on that ſubject. He obſerved, that 
in ſome trees, as yew; and in ſome 
herbaceous vegetables, as mercury, 
hemp, and netile; the fruit was 
produced on one root, and flowers 
"only on the other: the laſt being 
barren, was denominated the male 


lant; the other being fertile, the 
The female plants, con- 
tinues the ſame intelligent author, 


female. 


ſucceed better, that is, become 
more fruitful, if ſowed in the neigh- 

bourhood of the male: certain ex- 
halations from the latter diſperſing 
themſelves over their ſurface, and, 
by an operation not to be explained, 

diſpoſing them to produce e 
and more perfect ſeeds. 


 Cxſalvinus's idea of ſex i in plants 


was reſtricted to a very inco: Gider- 
able number; thoſe, to wit, 


eparate roots produced from the 
ſame ſeed. 
ſcription, their analogy to animals 
would, in a manner, ſuggeſt itſelf, 


From the ſame ſeed are produced 


two different plants; the one bar- 
ren, the other fertile; the avaiogy 


to the ſexes of animals, immediately 


preſents itielf to the mind, and we 
denominate that which is barien, 
or bears no feeds, male; that which 
is fertile, or bears ſeeds, female. 


Which the pretended organs are 
. apart from each other, on 


In plants of this de- 


The ſame analogy carries us far- 


ther, and induces a conjecture, that 
theſe male and female plants, are 


connected together in ſuch A man- 


ner, 


ſeeds of the female is operated, as 
in animals, by the male. This con- 


jectore, furnilhed by analogy, leads 


to obſervations and experiments ſor | 


that the fecundati ion of the 


1 
3 


'fius, Logan, Monro, and the jul 
celebrated Linnzus. 

Ray, at firſt, mentions Grew 
doQrine only as probable, but af 
terwards declares his full aſſent u 


it, and collects the arguments tha 


Rudolphus Jacobus Camerata 
about the end of the laſt century 
endeavoured to demonſtrate the aur 
logy betwixt the generation d 
plants and animals, Among otitf 


are uſed to ph it. 


arguments for the ſex of plants, be 
makes 


EY” "2 9 F | 

* en and thus the Jos Les uſt 
of the ſexes, ſmall and inconf Polatio 
able in its beginnings, becomes Mikhe ge 
larged, and, from being con cubt: 
to a very ſmall number of pluilns in 
extends itſelf over the whole s circt 
getable kingdom. ps, (a 
It was Dr. Nehemiah Grew les of 
firſt ſuggeſted the univerſality Wanting 
ſexes in plants, and the primary Went) 
of the anther apices, or tops of ce.“ 
Stamina, in impregnating the ſe bes i 
Theſe tops, he oblerves, are chiehſd me 
uſeful to the plant itſelf, becauliff the 
all plants, even ſuch as want thilipcke« 
foliature or petals, are pro-idg aturi 
with them; he then plainly aſſenWnces 
as his opinion, that when the te [er 
which he calls the attire, break, ods t 
open, their incloſed pollen, or dulliſÞuit « 
falls down on the ſeed-bud, ne: 
vegetable uterus, and endues it i V 
a prolific, virtue; not, as he . w: 
plains himſelf, ntering intot e fi 
bodily, as the ſemen maſculinum n x? 
animals, but by communicatingy Prius 
it ſome ſubtle and vivific effluvia. Wine 
This opinion of Grew was adops th. 
ed by ſeveral ſucceeding botarih, 1 
particularly Mr. Ray, Camerariy, oft 
Geoffroy, Samuel Morland, D. Nazis 
Blair, Juſneo, Bradley, Van Royen eat 

Malpighi, Vaillant, Ludwig, Wd 


Les uſe of the following: © that 
lation,” ſays he, Lis neceſſary 
the generation of animals is paſt 
ſeubt: that a ſimilar junction ob- 
us in that of plants appears from 
« circumſtance, that if either the 
ps, (ant heræ) of the male, or the 
jes of the female, or both, are 
inting, no ſecundation, and con- 
guently no generation, can take 
ace.“ This aflertion he exem- 
ies in the mulberry- tree, mays, 
d mercury, in which the ami na 
the male flowers being eicher 
vcked off before they had attained 
aturity, as in the two firſt in- 
aces, or placed at a diſtance from 
: ſemale plant, as in the laſt, the 
ds that ought to have produced 
uit came not to maturity. The 
me author ſpeaks of the number 
flamina in flowers; fo that in 
s works we may recognize almoſt 
e firſt principles of the celebrated 


uh exual Syſtem of Linnæus. Came- 
26 Prius's objections to his own doc- 
ia, Pine are referred to the third head 
ops. W this article. 

ils, W 1 ſhould have obſerved, that, al- 
uy, Poſt a century before Grew, Za- 
D. Wzianſki, a native of Poland, had 
yen, Nearly diſtinguiſhed the ſexes of 
Vo Wants, and pointed out the dif- 


rence betwixt male, female, an- 
rogynous, and hermaphrodite 


wi {Wlants, Grew's improvements on 
a We idea of Cæſalpinus and Zalu— 
tu Wianſki have made him generally 
ha e conſidered as the author of the 


octrine alluded to. Certain it is 


— 
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temporary with Grew, likewiſe 
examined by the microſcope the 
male or fecundating duſt, the 
ſtyles of the feed bud, and the man- 
ner in which the antheræ open, or 
burſt, when ripe. 3 


Morland, Geoffroy, and Vail- 
lant, who have written ſucceſſively 
upon this ſubject, all concur in 
aſſerting that the duſt of the anthe- 


avalcgous to the /emen maſculinum 
of arimals, and abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary for fecundating the ſeed. 
Morland, however, differs from 
Grew, in his conception of the 


queſtion is accompliſhed. The lat- 
ter, as we have ſeen, gave it for 
his opinion, that the fecundating 
duſt did not enter bodily into the 
ovary of the plant, but operated 
its effed by means of ſome ſpirituous 
emanations, or vivifying effluvia. 
Morland, on the other hand, aſ- 
ſerted that “ the male duſt is a 
congeries of ſeminal plants ; one of 
which muſt be conveyed through 
the ſtyle into every owun, or ſeed, 
before it can become prolific.” 
This hypetheſis, as the reader will 


of animal generation, by means of 


froy, in a memoir preſented to the 


ſerts, that the germ, or punctum vi- 


till - the antberæ have ſhed, their 
duſt: and that if the famina be 
cut out before the antberæ open, 
the ſeed will either not ripen, or 


iu {Wat he has handled the ſubject with 
77, reat accuracy, and endeavoured, 
n+ repeated microſcopical examina- 
ons, to throw light upon this ob- 
der Heure, but curious enquiry. | 

* Signor Malpighi, who was con- 
kes | N 


be barren if it ripens. 
Camerarius's great argument fepeat- 
N ed; 


1 or tops of the flami na, is entirely . 


manner in which the fecundation in 


eaſily perceive, is analogous to that 
animalculæ in ſemine maſculino. Geof- 
Academy of Sciences at Paris, in 
1711, on the ſtructure and uſe of 


the principal parts of flowers, aſ- 


t, is never to be ſeen in the ſeed, 


This laſt is 
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ed ; a further illuſtration of it will 


be given below. 


In 1717 Mr. Vaillant made ſome 
very ingenious diſcoveries, with re- 
ſpect to the nature of the fecundat- 
ing duſt, and the manner of its ex- 


ploſion. He ſeems, ſays an inge- 


nious French author, to have been 
the firſt eye-witneſs of this ſecret of 
Nature, this admirable ſport that 
paſſes in the flowers of plants be- 
tween the organs of different ſexes. 


Vaillant is entirely of Grew's opi- 


nion, that it is the volatile ſpirit of 
the male duſt, not its groſs, or bo- 
dily ſubſtance that enters the ſeeds 
of plants: the ſtyle, which leads to 
the caſe containing the ſeeds, being 
frequently found perfectly ſolid and 
impenetrable by that ſubſtance, 
. Laſtly, the celebrated Sir Charles 
Linnzus has completed the doc- 
trine of the ſex of plants, by col- 
lecting all the arguments in ſup- 
port of it that can poſſibly be ad- 
vanced; and by founding upon it a 
ſyſtem, in which all vegetables are 
arranged under particular claſſes, 


diſtinguiſhed by the number, and 


other circumſances of their amina, 
or male organs. 

II. We come now to take a par- 
ticular view of the arguments in 
ſupport of the ſex of plants, ſome 
of which have been juſt hinted at 
In the foregoing part of this article, 
Theſe arguments ariſe either from a 


general view of the ſtructure, pre- 


portion, and fituation of the ſup- 
poſed organs of generation; or from 


experiments on thoſe organs. The 


Grit ſet of arguments has been al- 
ready” fully handled under the ar- 
ticle AN THERA. Before I proceed 
to the ether, I would beg leave to 


remind the reader, that the point | 
in diſpute is, whether the ollen, plauſible arguments, that even thi 


n 


s E * 
or duſt of the tops of the f de « 

is abſolutely neceſſary ſor fertil; liſhec 
the ſeeds; or, whether, on thes een 
trary, good and perfect ſeeq, ; t in 
not be produced, when the prey ed u 
ed fecundating duſt is denied x any 
to the caſe or veſſel that cony led w. 


them. Ihe ſexualiſts maintain A 
former propaſition; the anti. en 
liſts the latter. | 


Arguments for the Sex of Plau ichn 


rived from Experiments on thy þ udec 


tended Organs. . 50 
I. The leading argument for f 1 


ſexes is, that derived from the ei 
tration or mutilation of the floveMWhei 


ſtance. * If,” ſays Wablbom, « Ws 
anthere of any plant which beolffſaes, 
only one flower, are cut off, ud. « 
care taken to prevent the accchoffl,nd 
any other plant of the ſame ſpec mt 
the fruit proves abortive.” Tiighn, 
obſervation Linnæus particulalyſſh ſe 
applies to the tulip, which, in ev. 
circumſtances juſt mentioned, he es 
firms to be always productive of in- Ant: 
per fed ſeeds. In like manner we 
are taught to believe, that, by u. 
moving all the flowers of a meln 
plant that are furniſhed with „an 
na, we render the fruit abortive; 
and that ſuch abortion is occaſioned, 
not by the loſs of juice which hn 


plant has ſuſtained from caſtratio Wye 


but by the inability of the fruit Ng 
mature its ſeeds, without the a& Wt: 
ance of the duſt of the /faniuWy 
Were caſtration in flowers to be ſi 
ways attended with the effect jd Wi 
mentioned, I ſhould not heſitate u 
pronounce, notwithſtanding font 


S E | | 

: be urged againſt it, that the | 
ine of the ſex of plants was 
1:hed beyond a doubt. The 
however is, that the expert- 
t in queſtion” has been per- 
ed upon very few plants; and, 
any inſtances, has not been at- 
led with the defired ſucceſs. 
Another argument for the 
s ariſes from the ſterility of 
ts, in which, from exceſs of 
riſhment, the /amina are totally 
aded, and degenerate into pe- 
Of this kind are all full flow- 
the ſeeds of which never ripen. 
kuriance of nouriſhment has a 
lar effect on animals, in deſtroy- 
their generative faculties. 

IL If when the tops of the /a- 
2 are cut off, the duſt of a flower 
different ſpecies is ſhaken over 
fti or pretended female or- 
z 


nts, which partake of the na- 
> of both the fecundating and 
ndated ſpecies. Such plants too 
mble * in the animal king- 
Wn, and neither generate nor per- 
ſeeds. WOT 
WV. Another argument for the 
es ariſes from experiments on 
nts in which the famina are pro- 
ed on one root, and the {ſeeds 
another, Caſtration, we have 
n, ſucceeds only in plants which 
e the famina, either incloſed 
hin the ſame covers, or placed 
on a different part of the ſame 
pot with the ſeeds. In plants that 
e the pretended male and female 
gans placed upon diſtinct roots 
ab Woe 
tualifts pretend, that the impreg- 
tion in queſtion is accompliſhed. 
in other plants, by the duſt of 


ima, | 
the ſeeds ripen, and produce 


from the ſame ſeed, the 


b 


; 
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the wind, or ſome other means, 
and ſhed over the „higma, or pointal 
of the female plant: ſuch plants, 
for this purpoſe, as they pretend, 


being generally found in the neigh- 
bourhood of each other. Linnæus 
affirms, that a female plant of the 
roſe-root, which grew in the Bota- 
nical Garden at Upſal, was barren 
from 1702 to 1750, when a male 
plant being brought, it produced 
ripe and perfect ſeeds. The ſame 
author relates, that the genus clutia 
which had been barren in moſt of 
the gardens in Holland, being 
found to ripen ſeeds at Leyden, he 
concluded that a male plant of 
that ſpecies was in the neighbour- 
hood, which, upon ftri& ſearch 
being made for that purpoſe, was 


| found in reality to be the caſe. 


V. The culture of palm-trees, as 
related both by ancient and modern 
authors, has furniſhed-a ſtriking ar- 
gument for the ſex of plants. 


teſtimonies of Theophraſtus, Pliny, 
and Ariſtotle, on this ſubject, who 
ſeem, however, to ſpeak from the 
relations of others, more than from 
tier own proper knowledge and ex- 
perience. Kempfer, Proſper Alpi- 
nus, Father Labat, Dr. Haſſelquiſt, 
and other modern writers, Sor | 
joined their teſtimonies to thoſe de- 
livered by the ancients, and agree 
in aſſerting, that the date- bearing 
palm, though it may produce good 
dates, without the aſſiſtance of the 
flowering, or male palm, yet, wich 
out that aſſiſtance, the date-ſtones, 
which are the ſeed of the plant in 
queſtion, will not grow. 1 


eye-witneſſes of the culture they de- 


antheræ, which is conveyed by | 


ſcribq, deſerve particular attention, 


61 1 


We have already mentioned the 


The. two laſt authors having been 


* 
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4 J had the pleaſure, (ſays Dr. Haſ- 
ſelquiſt, in his journey to Damiata) 
of ſeeing one of the moſt rematk- 


able fights in nature: a date-bear- 


ing, or female palm, had put forth 
its bloſſoms from the ſpatha; I went 
to ſee it, and found a gardener, the 
Troprietor, climbing up the tree, 
Which equalled our largeſt firs in 
height; he had a bunch of male flow- 
ers, with which he powdered the fe- 
male, and thus rendered them fertile.” 


- 


Again, in a letter to Dr. Linnzus, 


dated from Alexandria! The firſt 
thing | did after my arrival in 
Epypt, was to fee the date-tree; 
the ornament, and a great part of 
the riches, of this country, It had 
already bloſſomed, but I had, never- 
theleſs, the pleaſure of ſeeing in 
what manner the Arabs aſſiſt its fe- 
cundaticn, which is as follows: 
when the /padix, or receptacle of 
the palm bears female flowers, they 


ſearch on a male palm for a padix, 


which has not yet burſt, or been 
protruded from 1ts ſheath (ſpatha ;) 
this they open, take out the Ha- 


Aix, and cut it lengthways in ſcve- 


ral pieces, taking care not to hurt 
the flowers; a piece of this padiæx 
with male flowers, is put length- 
ways between the ſmall branches of 
the /padix with female flowers, over 
which is laid a palm leaf. In this 
ſituation, continues the doctor, I 


yet ſaw the greateſt part of the ph 
dices, or heads of flowers, which 


bore their young fruit; but the 


male flowers, which were interming 


led with the female, were withered. 
The Arab, who informed me of 
theſe particulars, gave me likewiſe 
the following anecdotes. Firſt, un- 
leſs they wed, aud fecundate the 


* 
« 


Levant, p. 112 and 416. 


1 


R 


date- tree in this manner, it two 


no fruit. Secondly, they 4% 
take the precaution to preſerye 
unopened /aibe with male Hd; 
from one year to another, to he ably 
plied for this purpoſe, in cat 
male flowers ſhould miſca pur! 
fuffer damage, Thirdly, if 9 | 


mit the ſpadix of the male flow» 

burſt, or come out, it becomes ul le of 
for fecundation: it muſt have ir; > lik 
denbead, (theſe were the word; of ſt of 
Arab) which is loſt in the ſame any 
ment the blaſſoms burſt out of W<'"* 
caſe, The perſon, therefore, Nie. 
cCcultivates date- trees, muſt be cariif phb 


to hit the proper time of afſifting t 
fecundation, which is almoſt thy 
article in their cultivation,” 


Dr. Haſlelquiſt's Travels in 


Father Labat's teſtimony reſp 
ing the fecundation of the fend 
palm by the male, deſerves credi 
the rather, as this author profeſſe 
himſelf diſſatisfied with the doftrin# 
in queſtion. His words are ther: 
* It is pretended that the date ge er | 
is male and female; that the mu tar 
flowers, but bears no fruit, that u ba 
being left to the female, which like(f** 
wiſe proves barren, unleſs it be fufpu! 
ated in the neighbourhood, oa. P 
leaſt within ſight, of the male, ee 
am ſorry, continues that reveradiſ*© 
father, that I cannot ſubſcribe e 
this opinion of the naturaliſts, ul 
ing prevented by a certain fact, cot 
ſiſting with my own knowledge 
which is directly contradictom! 
that opinion. Near our movnal 
in Martinico, is a date tree whi 
bears fruit, though fingle ; whetitt 
it is male or female | know not, bi 
of this I am certain, that for 1 4 

| [ 


'S 


. 


then, nor, as I am informed, 
er had been any tree of the ſame 
Id; whence we may; I think, rea- 
ably conclude, that the preſence 
the male is not ſo neceſſary for 
purpoſe of fecundation as natu- 
Its pretend. It may indeed be 
J, that this tree, in default of a 
le of its own ſpecies, availed it- 
„ like certain animals, on the 


ds of tof Africa, of the prolific virtue 
me any male in its neighbourhood, 
of einer allied to it or not. In fact, 
te. Die are ſome cocoa- trees in the 
„„ ahbeurhood of our date - tree, 
„ch, in all probability, might 
performed the function of the 


le fruitful. Vide Nouveau Voyage 
* Iſles de PAmerique, tom, 3, 
Wo. | 

Of this conceTon of the reverend 


rds, that no fecundation, of w 
er kind, had taken place i 


bat, the ſtones of the iflan 
es will not riſe; fo that thoſe who 
duld raiſe palm-trees, are o 
plant the Barbary date- 
ich have the germ, or pu 
te, neceſſary for the production of 
new plant. Thus we ſee, 
eggs without the aſiſta 


at tat 
n like 
de ſity 
Or 4 
le, 
ye ren 


1be 0 


8, k 

t, cue cock; but theſe eggs cannot be 
ledxWtched, or produce chickens, be- 
ory of uſe they have not the germ, r 
galt tum vite, which is communis 
whiälted only by the male.” This illu— 


ation is exceedingly apt, and is 
deed, the very example I ſhould 
yielf have recurred to. It is evi- 


mog 
tant then, that though ig the in 


two leagues round, there was | 


le palm, and rendered our fe- 


her, I do not mean to avail my- | 
f; becauſe, I ſhall ſoon convince- 
> reader, from that author's own 


8 | 

ſtance juſt given, the date, that is, 
the ſeed- veſſel, attained maturity; 
yet the ſtones, that is, the ſeeds, 
however ſeemingly ripe, were bar- 
ren, and upon trial, found totally 
incapable of producing their like. 
M. Labat's miſtake conſiſts in a miſ- 
apprehenſion of the term fruit; 
which is never to be underſtood of 
the veſiel, or caſe containing the 
ſeeds, but of the feeds themſelves, 
In the former ſenſe, the fruit may 
often attain maturity, and yet the 
ſeeds prove barren, This is what 
happened to the date tree of Father 
Labat; it is what happens in many 
figs, the fruit of Which, in the vul- 
gar acceptation of that word, is the 
common calix of a number of fe- 
male flowers that line its internal 
ſurface. n in 

With reſpect to that part of Dr. 
Haſſelquiſt's relation, which aihrms, 
that the date- tree, unleſs fecundared 
by the male, bears no frujt, we are 
to underſtand the term fruit in its 
genuine acceptation, of ripe and 
perſect ſeeds. For that date-trees 


| which prove barren never bear dates, 
is contradicted by the concurring 


teſtimony of all the writers on this 
ſubject. That the dates are greatly 
meliorated in point of richneſs and 
taſte, by the aſſiſtance of the male; 
and that, when ſolitary and barren, 


| they are frequently apt to fall off, 


before they have attained perfect 


maturity, are facts which cannot be 


| diſputed ; yet their barrenneſs does 
not hinder them from becoming 
loft, yellow, Iuſcious; in a wore, 
of ſhowing every indication of pei- 
feet ripeneſs, excepting that they 
retain a flight degree of ſharpneſs, 
which pothbly might be removed by 


fecundation. | 


VI. Az0s | 


ſexes, is derived 
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VI. Another argument for the 
from the curious 
huſbandyy of fightrees, as practiſed 
to this day in the Levant, and 
know by the name of caprification. 
An ample deſcription of this mode 
of culture is given under the article 
CaPRIFICATIO, Whither we refer 
the reader. ; 
VII. If the ſtigma, or top of the. 
pointal 1s cut off; if its moiſture is 
abſo:bed by continued ſmoke, or 
long tracts of rain; if ſudden froſts 
hinder the antheræ from opening, 
or violent rains dilute and carry off 
their duſt : in all, or either of theſe 
caſes, no fecundation, ſay the ſexu- 
aliſts, will enſue; and the fruit 1s 
diminiſhed, both in point of quan- 
tity and quality. Abortions of this 
kind are frequently obſerved in the 
cherry, almond, peach, plumb, a- 
E. apple and pear trees, vines, 
arley, oats, rye, and wheat, when 
there are long uninterrupted tracts 
of rain at the time of their flower- 
ing. If, on the contrary, the air is 
dry, and ſerene during that ſeaſon, 
2 crop is both excellent and abun- 

nt, 8 

„ Moſt flowers, ſays Wahlbom, 
expand themſelves, during the in- 
fluence of a burning fun, but cloſe 
at night, and in moiſt weather, leſt 
the water ſhould dilute, and waſh 
off the powder of the ſtamina, and 
thus prevent it from impregnating 
the ſeeds; but that operation once 
effected, the flowers no longer con 
tract as formerly, at nights, nor dur- 
ing the continuance of heavy rains.“ 
He adds, that rye, wheat, many 
graſſes and plantains, thruſt out 
their exther@, or tops, when in flow- 
er, on pretty long ſtamina, and thus 


expoſe the inclofed powder to be 


: 


„ 
| waſhed away by the rains. 
conſequence 1s, that the florets 

caſtrated prove abortive; ang 1 
abortion taking place in any of of mer 
eſculent graſſes, creates a ſcarcity, he 
Laſtly, Another argument {or if . 
ſexes, is derived from the diſpo lil! 
tion of ſome aquatic plants to floyll MIt) 
only above the water. The co He 
trivance of Nature,” ſays Geſne 9 
6 1s truly admirable in the flowſfl ““. 
of aquatic plants, which are fol bet 
niſhed with the fecundating duſt, Y *"* 
the time of flowering, the flowej ee 
being ſpecifically lighter than il : 
water, are carried above its ſurfad P“ 
that the fecundation may be pe loc 
formed in the air, and the genera ny 
ing ſubſtance may not be 2 . 
the water.“ ſci 
Water-lilly, marſh-aloe, walli/ the 


96 


ria, pond- weed, and frog's bit, fu thi 
' niſh amiliar examples of the circur th 
flance alluded to. There are, hoy ſet 
ever, ſeveral plants; particularly 2 
triple-headed ,pond-weed, rupjia ſu} 
iſoetes, duck- meat, wrack, or fall '® 
weed, and ceratophyllum, which 1 
flower under the water, either be pl 
cauſe the duſt of the ſtamina, and thiff Pe 
moiſture of the /igma is of ſuch a na 
ture as not to be affected or alter 8 
by it; or, that the former acts on P! 
by a ſubtile vapour, analogous t G 


the atmoſphere of electrical bodies 

III. The arguments againſt tu} © 
| ſexes of plants, which come now tobY 4 
| confidered, are collected by theing 1 
nious Dr. Alſton, in his Tyrocinun ! 
Botanicum, and in A Difſertatuf ® 
on the Sexes of Plants, to be found b 
in the firſt volume of the Edinburg © 


| Phyſical and Literary Eſſays. i 


| different authors, the ſeveral fat 
that aie adduced in ſupport of 
| | doctrine 


t 
doctor's method is to ſtate, frot { 
I 
J 
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docttine; and then to refufe it by 
another ſet of facts directly contra- 
dictory in their nature to the for- 
mer. In proſecuting this method, 
he is frequently betrayed into an 


little ſuited to the gravity and dig- 
nity of a philoſophical diſcuſſion. 
He terms the refined and ingenious 
Sexual Syſtem of Linnæus, a, hide- 
ous ſuper ructure; and his analogies 
between plants and animals, ful/om 
and obſcene 3 and though be is at 
every turn complimenting him with 
« the juſtly celebrated Linnæus, the 
prince of modern botaniſts,“ and 
ſuch like epithets; yet he ſcruples 
not to aſſert, that he has done 
much more prejudice than good to 
ſcience; and that, in fine, his me- 
thod in botany is worſe than no me- 
thod at all. With theſe abatements, 
the Diſſertation on the Sexes 1s a 
ſenſible and ſpirited performance; 
and, whilſt it diſcovers the author 


rors, diſplays a laudable averſion to 
innovations and new hypotheſes in 
philoſophy, that do not appear pro- 
perly ſupported by reaſon and fact. 
The objections to Linnæus's ar- 
guments, from the ſituation and 
proportion of the pretended organs, 
are puerile and trifling; the facts, 
mentioned by that author, whether 
_ concluſive or not, are certainly true: 
and, if true, to call them in queſ- 
tion, is to add conſiderably to their 
importance in the ſcale of argu- 
ment. The fame may, in general, 
be ſaid of the argument drawn from 
the coincidence in point of time, of 
the antheræ and figma : though, in 
ſome particular inſtances, as ſpin- 
nage, mercury, hemp, mays, and 
Juniper, the /amina ſhed their dull 


acri mon y and aſperity of expreſhon, 


| of the fertilizing duſt.” | 
poplar, and hazel-nut, are adduced 
as examples. In theſe inſtances, 


ſuperior to vulgar prejudices and er- 
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commonly before their /igmata, or 


pretended female organs, have at- 
tained 5 Ws 5 

In plants which have the „a- 
mina and ſeeds, on diſtin& roots, 


. ; ” 
* 


the flowers, ſays. Linnæus, gene- 
rally come out before the leaves, 
leſt the latter ſhould cover the fe- 


male organ, and prevent the acceſs 
Willow, 


the fact is certainly as repreſented 
by the learned author; and the 
reaſon aſſigned for it, however ima- 
ginary, is ingenious. Dr. Alſton 
finds great fault with Linnæus for 
quallifying his allegations with a 
generally. General affirmations are, 
in my opinion, highly proper in 
diſquiſitions of this kind, where 
the ſubjects are ſo numerous, that 
a ſeparate examination of each is 
impracticable.— The argument for 
the ſexes from caſtration is attempt- 
ed to be refuted in two different 
ways. — 1. Suppoſing its effect to be 
uniformly as repreſented by Lin- 
næus, and the ſexualiſts, it does 
not follow, ſays Alſton, that the 
uſe of the powder of the famina, 
in fecundating the ſeeds, is clearly 
demonſtrated : as wounds in a ne- 
ceſſary part of the plant, together 
with the loſs of juice iſſuing from 
them, may well, account for the 
conſequent barrenneſs and abortion 
of the ſeeds. Malpighi affirms, that 
he produced a ſomewhat fimilar ef- 
fect on the ſeeds of tulip, by pluck- 
ing off the petals before their ex- 
panſion. But, 2, ſays Alſton, there 
is reaſon to deny the fact. In Geof- 
froy's Experiment on the Mays, 
ſome of the ears 1ipened a few 


ſeeds, altkough the Hamina were 


entirely 
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An expe- 
riment of the ſame kind performed 
by Dr. Alſton himſelf, deſerves at- 
tention. © Obſerving,” ſays he, 
* one year, two ftrong tulips grow- 
© ing together, in an incloſure ſur- 
„ rounded with a tall and thick 
% quickſet hawthorn-hedge ; I cut 
„% down two or three more tulips, 
* which ſtood at ſome diſtance from 
© them, ſo as to leave none within 
& that incloſure, ſave the two | 
© mentioned; out of theſe, gently 
opening the petals, I plucked all 
« the famina, with their apices ſtill 
entire. The conſequence of this 
«© too rude caſtration, was a con- 


«© ſiderable extravaſation of the | 


* juices in the bottom of the flow- 
«er, ard a ſudden decay of the 
« varium Or fruit, which never 
„ increaſed, but turned yellow, 
© ſhrunk and withered. In order 
4, to diſcover whether this abortion 
© was owing to the wounds, or to 
* the want of the duſt of the apices, 
*©[ ſuffered theſe two tulips to re- 
* main in the place where they 
* were; and next ſeaſon, having 
** obſerved the ſame precaution that 
% no other tulto ſhould flower with- 


in the incloſure, I opened the 


*+ petals, aud took out carefully, 
< not the ſtamina, but only all the 
* apicer, which prevented any ſen- 
* ble bleeding of the parts. This 
„ more gentle caſtration, they bore 
„ perfectly well; the ovarium ſuf- 
„ fered nothing, in either of them, 
but increaſed and came to matu- 


* rity, quite full of feeds.” 


Theſe experiments, ſo far from 
refuting the doctrine of the ſexes, 
ſeem, in my opinion, to confirm it. 
For though boch Geoffroy and 


entirely cut out before the opening 
of the anther, or tops. 


L 


** 


ments of Dr. 
ſame plants, if faithfully narrated, 
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Alſton affirm that the fruit ripened 
and was filled with ſeeds, yet it 
does not appear that theſe ſeeds 
were ripe or capable of vegetation, 
The ſame thing probably happened 
to theſe plants, as to the date-tree 
of Father Labat, which bore ripe 
dates, the ftones of which, how. 
ever, never” roſe. Be this as it 
may, the experiment juſt recited is 
imperfect, and inconcluſive, becauſe 
totally filent on that head. 

The next ſet of arguments againſt 
the ſexes, is derived from experiments 
on plants, which have the pretend- 
ed male and female organs of ge- 
neration placed apart on diſtinct 
roots. Camerarius relates that, in 
the courſe of his experiments, he 
obſerved the ſemale plants of ſpi - 
nach, mercury, and hemp, which 


had been placed without the reach 


of the male, produce ripe and per- 
fect ſeeds; a circumſtance which, 


as Valentini obſerves, made Ca- 


merarius expreſs himſelf with doubt 
of the doctrine of the ſexes, of 
which he had been a ſtrenuous ad- 
vocate, The following experi- 
Alſton upon the 


bid fairer to be deciſive on this 
ſubject, than half the refined and 
ingenious arguments of his op- 

ponent. 0 
In ſpring, 1737,” ſays the doc- 
tor, “I tranſplanted three ſets of 
„ the common ſpinach, long be- 
fore it could be known whether 
they were flowering or ſeed- bear - 
ing plants, from a little bed on 
which they were raiſed, into a 
place of the garden, full eigbty 
vards diſtant, and almoſt direct- 
ly ſouth; there being two haw- 
thorn, and three hol. y dense; | 
5* gill 
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* all pretty thick and tall, be- 
„ tween them and their ſeed- bed, 
4% and no other ſpinach in the gar- 
« den; all the three proved fertile 
« plants, and ripened plenty of 


« ſeeds, I ſowed them, they 
« grew, and proſpered as well as 


« any ſpinach- ſeed poffibly could 


6 do. 


The ſame year, a few plants 
& of the common hemp, which 1 


«© had raiſed for a ſpecimen from 


e the ſeed, being accidentally de- 
* ſtroyed When very young; and 
„ finding afterwards, about the 


6 of June, 4 pretty ſtrong, 
but late plant of hemp, growing 


« by itſelf, I cauſed great care to 
« be taken of it, there not being 


© that year any hemp raiſed with- 


„ jn a mile of it that I could find. 


„This plant grew Juxuriantly ; 


„and, though bad weather in the 
* autumn made me pluck it up a 


« little too ſoon, yet I got about 
thirty good ſeeds from it, which, 
the ſucceeding ſpring, produced 
* as' thriving male and female 


„plants, as if the mother-hemp 
had ſtood ſurrounded with 
«« males,” | | 


The gelt uf theft, bud flick Uke 


experiments, can be accounted for, 


on the principle of the ſexes, in ro 
other way than on the {uppohrt.on 
that ſome male flowers have been 
intermixed with the female, and 
operated the fecundation in queſ- 
tion. 
bable, as only a part of the ſeeds 
in the above experiments, attained 


perfect maturity, ſo as to be capa- 


This appears the more pro- 


1 


hu. tt n 


ble of vegetation. la fact, it is by 


this rouch-ltone, that we are to try 


the intrinſic value of every experi- 
ment Which has the {ex of plants 
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for its object. It is not enough 
that plants ſeem only to ripen ſeeds 
without the aſſiſtance of the pulvis 
antherarum ; theſe ſeeds, to be per- 
fect and to render the argument 
concluſive, muſt contain the embryo 
of a new plant, which, upon being 
lodged in the ſoil, will unfold it- 
ſelf, and produce an individual, in 
every reſpect, ſimilar to its parent 
vegetable. For want of this ne- 
ceſſary teſt, nothing can be con- 
cluded from Mr. Tournefort's aſſer- 
tion, of a female hop which pro- 
duced ripe fruit every year, in the 
king's garden at Paris, although 
no male of that ſpecies was to be 
found within many miles of it. 
For without enquiring with Wahl- 
bom, whether the cones of the 
hop are a calix or a ſeed-veſlel!, 
which, I think, has nothing to do 
with the preſent queſtion ; I affirm 
that there is no evidence whatever, 
from Tournefort's Narration, that 
the ſeeds Which he pretends, were 
produced by this plant, made any 
efforts towards vegetation; or, in- 
deed, that any trials were made for 
that purpoſe. The author is quite 
ſilent on this head; and hence the 
argument that has been erected 
upon his aſſertion is totally incon- 
cluſtve. | 3 
The argument for the ſexes ſrom 
the culture of palm- trees, has never 
received a ſatisfactory anſwer. Fa- 
ther Labat's teſtimony, Which Al- 
ſion oppoſes to the clear and point- 
ed evidences of other authors, 
makes, as we have ſeen, duectly 

againk him. „ 
As to Herodotus's aſſertion that 
the date- trees, in the neigbbwar⸗ 
hood of Babylon, were fecuadated 


oy means of gnats, which, loaging 
Ce 2 
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in the fruit of the male palm, iſſued | 


from it, and entered into that of 
the female; it is directly contra- 
dicted by the authority of every 


author, both ancient and modern, 


who has treated of the culture of | 


palm-trees: and} if true, would 
bat reduce that culture to the head 
of caprification, which is, in my 
opinion, one of the ee - 
ments for the ſexes that can poſſibly 
be advanced. | 

The differences among the au- 
thors who treat of the fecundation 
of date-trees, with reſpet to the 
manner in which the fertilizin 
duſt is conveyed to the female, arg 
the conſequences of their ſterility, 
are much inſifted upon by Alſton. 
But theſe differences prove nothing; 
ſince the authors in queſtion all 
agree in this, that the dates, to be 
fecundated, muſt have the aſſiſtance 
of the powder, or pulvis antherarum, 
of the flowering palm. | 

The laſt argument J ſhall men- 
tion, is drawn from a comparative 
view of the nature of ſeeds and 
buds. The ſmalleſt ſenfible par- 
ticle of every plant, ſays Alſton, 
after Malpight, is organized in the 
ſame manner as the whole. Hence, 
if planted in the ground, each 
piece would, probably, in progreſs 
of vegetation, become a plant in 
every reſpect ſimilar to the parent 
vegetable. f 


Hence, likewiſe, many plants are 
better and more eaſily propagated 


by cuttings, layers, off-ſets, germs 
or buds, than by feeds. Hence, 
garlick, onions, leeks, tulips, and 
lillies, frequently carry germs, or 
cloves, on the tops of the ſtalks, as 
well as at their roots under ground, 


A bud is the compendium or rudi- | 


—_— 
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ment of a plant which only EO 


the power of extending or unfold. 
ing its parts, 

But ſeeds contain, likewiſe, the 
primordia plantarum; buds, tbeie. 
fore, contain the moſt eſſential parts 
of ſeeds, and differ from them only 
in the ſame manner as the living 


fcetus differs from the egg. In this 


view, buds are nothing elſe than 
ſeeds in a more perfect ſtate, or in 


a higher ſtage of vegetation. Now 


ſince buds are copiouſly produced 


by numberleſs plants, and often 


break out of the ſmoother part of 
the bark, eſpecially of pruned trees; 
and, ſince the ſmalleſt part of a 
plant may be made to grow, and 
emit gems, whether it be naturally 
fertile or barren, male, female or 


hermaphrodite; why, continues the 


Doctor, may not ſeeds, which are 
only a more imperfect kind of buds, 
be produced, without the aſſiſtance 
of the pulvis antherarum, or the in- 
tervention of any mode of genera- 
tion whatever ? e e - 
This argument is plauſible, but 
cannot overturn the direct evidence 
in favour of the ſexes that has been 


already ſtated. 


On the whole, I am of opinion 
that the doctrine of the ſexes of 
plants is ſupported by inconteſtable 
arguments, and wants only the 
confirmation of farther experiments 
to gain univerſal belief. I am far, 


however, from wiſhing to obtrude 
my opinion upon the reader, or to 


extort his aſſent. The principal 
facts on both ſides of this curious 
and important queſtion, lie before 


him; it is his to eſtimate their cre- 
dibility and weight, and to deter- 


mine accordingly. Opinions, if 


founded in truth, as they 1 
nn 
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be overturned by ſophiſms, ſo croſs-ſhaped flowers. This dif- 


neither can they ſuffer from the 


minuteſt examination: on the con- 


trary, if eſtabliſhed in error, an 
exact and impartial ſcrutiny is the 
moſt probable means of removing 
the deception, and detecting their 
falſhood. 

SILIQUA, a ſpecies of pod, in 
which the ſeeds are alternately fixed 
to either ſuture, or joining. of the. 
valves; in this it differs Rom the 
legumen, which has its ſeeds attach- 
ed to one ſuture only. This kind 
of ſeed- veſſel, which is found in all 
the croſs-ſhaped flowers of Tourne- 
fort, or tetradynamia of Linnæus, 
is diſtinguiſhed, by the laſt author, 
after Ray, from its form, into ligua 
properly ſo called; and flicula, or 
little fligua. The former is much 


longer than broad, as in muſtard,” 


raddiſh, rocket, wall-flower, lady's 
ſmock, and water-creſſes: the lat- 
ter is almoſt round; the longitudi- 
nal and tranſverſe diameters, in 
other words, the length and breadth, 


being nearly equal; as in honeſty, 


mad- wort, ſne pherd's- purſe, ſcurvy- 
graſs, candy-tuft, and ſome other 


ference in the form of the fruit is 
the foundation of the two orders 
in Linnæus's claſs fetradynamia; 
Which correſponds to the cruci- 
formes of Tournefort, and ligugſæ 
of Ray. 8 
The ſeeds within both iligua and 
filicula are attached, as to a placenta, 
to the ſutures or joining of the 
valves, by means of a ſmall thread 
or foot-ilatk, which performs the 
office of the umbilical rope. | 
_ SILIQUOSA (/iligua, a pod) 
the name of a claſs in Moriſon, 
Hermannus, Ray, and Roven's 
Methods, conſiſting of plants which 
have a /liqua or pod for their ſeed- 
veſſel, Of this kind are the croſs- 
ſhaped flowers of 'Tournefort, and 
tetradynamia, or plants having flow- 
ers with four long-and two ſhort 
ſtamina, of Linnzus. | 
S1L1Quos&E is, likewiſe, the 
name of the thirty-ninth order in 
Linnæus's Fragments of a Natural 
Method, conſiſting of plants whickr 
| have. the general character juſt 
mentioned, - | 


Lift of Genera contained in this Natural Order, 
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Craſi Mae Flowers with long Pods {frciqua). 


Linnzan Genera. 


unias. | 
Cardamine, 
Cheiranthus, 


Braſſica.üüł7k 
— 
— 


man 


_ Engliſh Names. | 


' Baſtard tower muſtard. 


Cabbage, turnep, rape. 


Ladies-ſmock. 

Stock, wall- flower. 

Sea cabbage. | 
CER Dentaria, 


Lf 


Linnzan Genera. 
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E nl, Names, 


Dentaria, — — — Tooth. wort. P 
£Eryfimum, — — Hedge- muſtard. fin 
„ N 43S Bal - ne 
Heſperis, — Rocket, queen's July flower, or ci 
| dame” 8 * FE an 
atis, | _— — — Woad. 5 We 
Raphanus, ' — — — Radiſh. th 
Ricotia. 5 kT: 
Si napis, * — — Muſtard. th 
Siymbrium, — — Waters creſſes. | A * 
Tarritis, — —— Tower-mullard. GEE | | 1 
SECTION I. P 
d 
C ee F. 8 —_— ou Seas Pods 2 flicula . d 
| | © 
Linnzan Genera. Zrgl ſp Names. | 7 
Al um, | — — Madlsept. | | RP - 
Anaſtatica, — — KRoſe of jericho. 1 
Biſcutella, — — — Buckler-muftard. 8 | 
Clypeola, — — — "Treacle-muſtard, : 
Cochlearia, — — W ral, or ſpoon- wort. y 
Draba. N 2 240 3 | 
Jberis, — — —— Candy-tuft, or n crefs, 
Lepidium, —— — Dittander or pepper- wort. 
Lunaria, ,. — — — Sattin-flower, - Pe! or moon- 
5 oh „ „„ . SY 
Myagrum, — — Gold of pleaſure. 
Peliaria. 0 e 
Subularia, — — — Rough-leaved alyſſon. 
Thlaſpi, — — — W muſtard, ſhepherd's 
7 P 5 ure. . LL 10 
Fella, — — — Spaniſh creſs, 


Habit and Structure of the Plants of | 


Rock and thlaſpi, form ever - green 
this Order. 


ſhrubs of a found and beautiful form, 
„The Roors are long, . branched, 
This order chiefly furniſhes 8 | crooked, ,and fibrous. Thoſe of 
nial and perennial herbs of an irre- | turnep and radiſh are ſucculent 
gular figure; 6raſſica, ſea-cabbage, and fleſhny: In tooth- -wort, they 
tang rel, and N ſpecies of | e n . 1 
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The Srzus and young branches 
are cylindric. - 

The ILeaves, which differ in 
point of .form, being ſometimes 
ſimple, ſometimes winged, are ge- 
nerally placed alternate. In a ſpe- 
cies of thlaſpi, with a red flower, 
and a perennial ſpecies of moon 
wort, the leaves at the bottom of 
the ſtalk and branches are oppoſite, 


From the wings or arm-pits of 


the leaves. of a ſpecies of treacle- 
muſtard, iſſues a large, ere& (pine 
or thorn, The plant 1s generally 
known by the name of ſhrubby 
prickly alyſſon. 

The FLowrks are hermaphro- 
dite, and, in the greater number, 
diſpoſed in a ſpike, at the extremity 
of the branches. They are eaſily 
rendered double by culture. | 

The FLOWER-+CUP is compoſed 
of four leaves, which are oblong, 
hollow, blunt, bunched at the 


| 4 


baſe, and fall with the flower. 


Theſe leaves are ſometimes erect, 


as.in_Spaniſh-creſs, radiſh, hedge- 
muſtard, flock, cabbage, rocket, 
and tooth-wort ; ſometimes ſpread 
horizontally, as in muſtard; water- 
creſs, woad, and lady's- ſmock. 
The PETALSs, which are four in 
number, ſpread at top, and are di- 
ſpoſed like a croſs; whence the 


name of croſs-ſhaped flowers, by 


which Tournefort has deſigned this 
natural order; a characteriſtical 
mark which, becauſe more ob- 
vious, is, in my opinion, pre fe- 


rable to that derived from the in · 


equality of the ſtamina. | 
The claws, or lower part of the 

petals, are ered, flat, awl-ſhaped, 

and ſomewhat longer than the calix. 


The upper part widens outwards. | 


8 I 
In - candy-tuft, the petals are un- 
equal, the two outermoſt being 
much larger than the other two. 
A ſpecies of lady's- ſmock, the car- 
damine impatiens of Linnæus, as 


likewiſe the lepidium ruderale of 


the ſame author, want the petals. 


The STAMINA are fx in num- 


| ber, two of which are of the length 


of the calix, and the remaining 
four ſomewhat longer, but ſhorter 
than the petals. Upon the cit» _ 


cumſtance of the inequality of the 
ſtamina, combined with their num- 


ber, is founded the claſs ef radyna- 
mia of the Sexual Method, which 
contains all the croſs-ſhaped flow 
ers. | | 

The Ax TRHERR, or tops of the 


ſtamina, are of an oblong hgure, 


pointed, thicker at the baſe, and 
erect, In a ſpecies of Spaniſh. 


creſs, the vella ſeudo cytiſus of 


Linnezos, the ſour longer filaments 
are Caltrated, or want tops. Some 


ſpecies of dittander have only two 


ſtamina ;-.a Virginian ſpecies of the 
ſame genus has three. The two 
lefler filaments in mad-wort are in- 
dented at the baſe; in which cir- 
cumſtance conſiſts the eſſential cha- 
rater of the genus. In a ſpecies. 
of ladies ſmock, the cardamine 


 birſuta of Linnæus, the two leſſer 


ſtamina are generally wanting. In 
ſea-cabbage, each of the longer 
filaments 1s divided at top into two 
parts; the anthere being placed 
upon the outermoſt branch. 
Betwixt the /amina in plants of 
this order, are generally lodged one, 
two, or four round greeniſh knots, 
which in ſome genera, are ſo ſmall 
as to elude the fight, Theſe knots, 
called by Linnzus Graxpule 
C04: NECTARIFERA, 
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Nęcraxirtxæ, and uſed very im- | 
properly by that author, as an eſ- 


ſential character in diſcriminating 


the genera, ſeem to be prominences 


of the receptacle of the flower, oc- 
caſioned by the ſtamina being deep- 
ly lodged in its ſubſtance. This 
opinion ſeems more probable, as 
in treacle muſtard, rough-leaved 
- alyflon, gold of pleaſure, and ſome 
others, which have the ſtamina 
Nightly attached to the ſurface of the 
receptacle, no knots or glands are 
obſerved. In baſtard tower-muſtard, 
the knots in queſtion are placed 


betwixt the leaves of the calix, to 


Which they ſeem appendages or 
ears. In the greater number they 
are ſeated between, or cloſe to, the 
ſtamina, particularly the two ſhort- 
er ones, to.the baſe of which they 
are faſtened, | N 


The SEED. Bup is ſingle, and 


ſtands upon the receptacle of the 
flower. The /yle, which is either 
cylindric, or flat like a ſcale, is of 
the length of the four longer ſta- 
mira in the plants of the ſecond 
order; in thoſe of the firſt, it is very 
ſhort, or even wanting. It accom- 
Panies the ſeed- bud to its maturity, 
The /tigma or, ſummit of the ſtyle 
is blunt; and ſometimes, as in ſtock 
and rocket, deeply divided into 
two parts. 

The SEED-VESSEL is a long pod 
in plants of the firſt ſection; a ſhort 
and round one, in thoſe of the ſecond, 
Either ſort has two valves or external 
openings, and in a great many 
genera, the ſame number of inter- 
nal cavities or cells, the partition 
of which projects at the top, beyond 
the valves. In a ſpecies of gold of 


| ple: fure, the myagrum SF. | 


| 


have a ſlinking ſmell, 
alliaria, and a ſpecies of thlaſpi, 
imell ſtrongly of garlick. 


grow; 


8 O 
mum latifolium of Caſpar Bauhin 
there are three cells; two of which, 
being thoſe next the top of the pod, 
prove abortive ; the remaining cell 
at the baſe contains a fingle ſeed, 
In radiſh, the pods are jointed, In 
hedge muſtard, four cornered. 

The Sreps are roundiſh, ſmall, 
and attached alternately by a ſlen- 
der thread to both ſutures or join- 
ings of the valves, 

Theſe plants have a watery, 
ſharp, lixivial taſte, and are charg. 
ed with a fixed alcaline ſalt, which 
is drawn from them by burning, 
and being diſtilled, without any 
addition, produces a volatile alcali. 

Moſt of the plants in queſtion 


Ery/rmumn 


With reſpe& to their virtues, 


they are attenuating, deterfive, 


diuretic, and antiſcorbutic. Theſe 


qualities, however; are moſt emi. 


nently poſſeſſed by the live plants ; 


when dried, they either entirely 
diſappear, or are greatly diminiſh» 


ed. 
Applied externally, theſe plants 


— 


are uſeful in diſeaſes of the ſkin, as 


itch and leproſy. = 
SOLUM plantarum. The natu- 


ral ſoil of plants. 


pref. rence to every other. In the 


culture of plants, therefore, it 1s of 


very 


n to have a 
diſtin 


loca natalia of plants, that the na- 
ture of the ſoil and earth, in which 
they are cultivated, may be made 
to approach, as near as poſſible, to 
that in which they ſpontaneouſly 


| Th is 


Each ſpecies of 
plant affects a particular ſoil in 


knowledge of the ſoil and. 


| Hamanthus, 


SP © 


This ſubje& then, as is evident, | 


rtains more. properly to garden- 
119 than 1 o the former, 
indeed, it ſerves as a proper and 
ſolid foundation; in the latter it 
is merely a curious fpeculation, 
which, however, cannot fail, if 
properly handled, of affording in- 
ſtruction as well as amuſement. 6 


The reader is referred for inge- 
of calix which burſts Jengthways, 
and protrudes à ſtalk {6 porting 
| one” or more flowers, Which *coms 


nious conjectures on this ſubject to 

the head ADUMBRATIONES in Lin- 

næus's Philaſophia Botanica. | 
SPADICEUS los, from ſpadix; 


an aggregate flower, in which the 
receptacle is incloſed within a 


tha or ſheath, that is common to 
many florets, 
the ancients only of palms, is ex- 
tended by Linnzus to all flowers, 
which, like narciſſus, calla, dracon- 
tium, pothos, arum, and zoſtera, 


are protruded from that ſpecies of 
common calix, called a Jpatha, or 


ſneath. 

SPADIX, ci ſignified the 
receptacle of the palms. It 1s now 
uſed to expreſs every flower-ſtalk 
that is eee out of a Jparha, or 
ſheath, 


A Genera. 


Allium, 
Amaryllis, 

B ulbocedium. 
Colchicum, 
Crinum, 
Gs - 
Gethyllis. 


— 
8 
—— 
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Leuccium,, 
Narcifſus, | 
P ancratium, 


I l | 11 
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This term, uſed by- 
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of plants; of two. 
or of a number of ſcales laid over 


8 F 


The ſpadiæ of che pale ig 
branched ; that of alf other plants, 


ſimple. This laſt caſt admits of 
ſome variety; in calla, dracon- 
tium and pothos, the florets - 
cover it on all ſides; in arum;, 
they are diſpoſed on the lower 
part only; and in zoſtera, on ons 


fide. 


SPATHA, a ſheath; a ſperiey 


monly have no perianthinm or flow. 


er- cup. 


The ſpatha opens on one fide, 
from bottom to top; and conſiſts: 
either of one piece, as in narciſſus, 
ſnow-drop, and the 3 number 

ur marſh-aloe; 


each other like nies; as in plan» 


tain tree. 


; 


SPATHACE AZ (From PUBL, a 
ſheath) the name of the niath order 
in Linnzus's Fragments of àa Na- 
tural Method, conſiſting of plants 
whoſe flowers are Protruded from 
a Jpatha | or ſheath. 


- 2 WV ” a * 
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Bog ſp Names,” | 855 Per 
Garlick, onion, &c; _ 
Lily-daffodil. e 
Meadow ſaffron, e 
„ i -** /+1{29009 Sama 
Fase . 


5 Blaodifiower, | 
Greater ſnow-drops. * 
_ Daffodil: 


Sea · daffodil. N 


8 P 


Theſe plants are nearly allied 3 in 
habir and ſtructure to the liliaceous 
plants, from which they are ehieffy 
ef by the ſpatha, or 

eath, out of which. their flowers 
are protruded. Via Cox OHA RIA. 

8 PICA, 2 ſpike; a mode of 
flowering, in whzch the flowers are 
ranged alternately, upon both fides 
Th Aa {imple common flower-ſtalk, 

he term is exemplifed, in- arum, | 
American night-ſhade,, pepper, and | 
4everal of the graſſes. The flowers | 
in a ſpike. are ſeated immediately | 
upon the ſtalk, without any partial | 
| foot-ſtalk ; in which it differs ſrom 
the racemus or cluſter. A ſpike is 
ſaid to be fingle-rowed /iica ſecun- 
da) when the flowers are all turned 
towards one ſide, as in dattylis 


eynaſuroides ; - double - rowed Jpica, 
difticha): when they look to both 
| fine powder, which the Sexualiſts 


| ſlides, or ſtand two ways. 
SPINA, a thorn; a ſpecies of 


armature, or offenſive weapon pro- 
truded from the wood of the plant, 


and, therefore, of a fironger and 
harder nature than prickles, which 
are detached pottiqns of the bark. 


Thorns are either fimple, as In 4 


moſt plants; double, as in horned 
acacia; or triple, as in another 
ſpecies of acacia, hence termed 
triple-thorned. 3 

' Spines are 3 either from 


the ſtem and branches, as in buck- 


thorn, pear, plumb, and orange- 
trees; from the foot- ſtalks of the 


leaves, as in falſe acacia; ſrom the | 
leaves themſelves, as in aloe, Ames, 


rican aloe, Adam's necdle, holly, 
manchineel, carline- thiſtle, | arti- 
choke, bear's - breech, juniper, 
milk-wort, butcher” broom, and 
ſea - pink; from the ribs of the 


ö 


7 


* 
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ſhades; from the calix, as in chile 
centaury and mad-a ple ; or, laſtly, 

from the ſred-vefſel or fruit, as in 
caltrops, ſpinach, - ' agrimony and 
thorn- apple. 

Some plants Joſe, their ſpines; 
as the branches of pear, citron, 
orange, lemons, medlar, nawthorn, 
and gooſeberry baſh, by culture; 

the leaves of holly by age. 

M. Duhamel compares thorns, 
| which are an expanſion of the lig 
nous body, to the horns of ani. 
mals, which adhere to the bones 
of the ſcull, and are protruded 
from them. | 

STAMINA, threads or chives, 
The flender threads which in moſt 
flowers are placed round the ſeed- 
bud. They are, defined by Lin- 
næus to be entrails of the plant, 
deſtined. for preparing the pollen or 


pretend to be the main agent in the 

generation of plants. 

The form of each ſtamen 1s gene- 
rally that of a flender thread, ſur. 
mounted by a ſmall prominence 
or button, containing a powder. 

ence its diviſion into, | 

Filamentnm, the ſlender thread- 
| ſhaped part, reſembling a foot- 
ſtalk, which ſupports the 

Ant bera. or ſummit, a ſmall ſack or 
capſule with one or two cavities, 
attached differently to the fila» 
ment. 

Pollen. The fecundating duſt con- 
tained. within, the tops or ſum- 
mits, which diſcharge it when 
_... 

Each of theſe terms is 8 
ly explained under its reſpective 
head. 

4. STELLAT A (fella, a ſtar) the 


leaves, as in ſeveral of the night= | name of a Claſs in Hermannus, Boer- 


$75 
1 4 + [ 


haave, 2 


aaves 
filing 
ſeeds, 
fem 1 
The t. 
lady's 
wood: 


„ hor” - Bs PM bn 


SB, 


ave, and Ray's Methods, con- 
filing of plants, with two naked 
ſeeds, and leaves diſpoſed round the 
fem in the form of a radjant ſtar. 
The term is exemplified in madder, 
lady's bed-ſtraw, croſs-wort, and 


- 


oy 


mentioned. 


wood- roof. 
„ A 


8 
STELLATE is, likewiſe, the 


name of the forty-ſeventh order in 


Linnzus's Fragments of a Natural 
Method, conſiſting of plants which. 


poſſeſs the general characters juſt, 


, 


Lift of the Genera contained iu this Order. „ 
Linnæan Genera. Engliſh Names. is 
| „ if; ei e 15,5 ves 
« Anthoſpermum, — — Amber-tree. _ „ 
FRET LED — Woodroof. ELD IH DK Rn 
Crucianella, — — — Petty madder. "Xi 
Diodia, 5 | FE | | 1 
Calium, — U — Ladies bedſtraw, or cheeſe-rennet. 
Headyotiss | ; "De „5 
Nucæia. p 
Liptia. | [35 To bs 5 
Phyllis, — — Baſtard hare's- ear. 2 
la, | 7 3 923 
Nubia, — — Wc | *q 
Sherardia, — — Little held-madder, 1 
Spermacoce, — — HButton- weed. 8 
Valantia, — — Croſs. wort. 
Houſtoni a. | 9 
Claenlandia, 
Ophiorrhiza. f 
Spigelia, — — Worm-graſs. I 
Y Coffea, — — 6 — Coffee-tree. ö Gr gs. 
Cornu, — — Dogwood, or cornelian cherry, 
Ixora. EL | EY 8 . 
Pawetta. K 
Eſychotria. 


This order, which, in its preſent 


form, is far from Natural, contains 
herbs, - ſhrubs, and trees. The 
herbs, which are mot numerous, 


are chiefly annual, and creep along 


the ſurface. of the ground. The 


ſhrubs and trees. -are chiefly ever- 


greens, which - riſe: ere, and are 


of an agreeable conic form. 
; Theſe plants are opening; their 


4 
i 


* 4 < * * 
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ſeeds, particularly thoſe of coffee, 
are bitter and cordial. Ladies bed- 
ſtraw poſſeſſes the property of curd- 
ling milk; the roots of madder are 
greatly eſteemed by dyers, for the 
beautiful red colour, which is pro- 
| cured from them. A ſpecies of 
hedyotis poſſeſſes the ſame quality. 
An infuſion of arapabaca or Higelia 
is ſpecific againſt. worms; Mae: 5: 

2 e I 


- te 4 e 


| | 8 : 17 2 
the Englich title of worm - graſs b 
Which this Fer plants has 
been defigned. The roots of ophi- 
orrhiza, as the name imports, pre- 
ſerve from 'the dangerous conſe- 
Mn of the venomous bites of 

erpents. | 

STIGMA, the ſummit or top of 
the ſtyle, accounted by the ſex- 
ualiſts the female organ of genera- 
tion in plauts, Which receives the 
fecundating duſt of the tops of the 
ſtamina, and tranſmits it's vapour 
or effluvia through the ſtyle, into 


the heart of the ſeed-bud, for the 


purpoſe of impregnating the ſeeds. 

The ſtigma, in point of number, 
is either ſingle, as in moſt plants; 
two, as in lilac; three, as in bell- 
flower; four, as in French willow 
herb, and graſs of Parnaſſus; or 
five, as in winter-green. With re- 
ſpect to figure, it is either round, 
as in primroſe ; oval, as in genipa; 
croſs-ſhaped, as in penæa; ſhaped 


like a target, as in water-lilly, 


Poppy, and fide-ſadcle flower; in 
the form of a crown, as in winter- 
green ; hooked, as in violet and 
American viburnum ;' ribbed or 
furrowed, as in meadow-ſafrron ; 
ſhaped like a head (capitarum) as in 
periwinkle, caltrops, ſcarlet convol- 
vulus, and cluha; angular, as in 
muntingia ; of the nature of a leaf, 
as in iris; or covered with down, 
as in cucubalus, rhubarb, tamariſk, 
the graſſes, and moſt of the pea- 
þloom flowers. Se 
Ihe diviſions of the ſtigma are 
fender like hairs, as in dock; 
twilled into ſeveral convolutions, 
as in ctocus; turned backwards, 
as in campanula, pink and the 
compound flowers; or bent to the 
left, as in viſcous campion. Theſe 


| 


hs 

Bo wi wg 
diviſions are generally two in num. 
ber; in aſarabacca, the ſtigma j, 


*% 


deeply cut into fix parts; and in 
turnera, more ſlightly into a great. 
„ | Ae | 
The number of ſtyles is to be 
reckoned from their immediate in 
ſertion into the ſeed- bud. What. 
ever diviſions are above that inſer. 
tion, are only ſegments of the ſtyle 
or ſtigma. Without attending to 
this diſtinction, we might. frequent. 
ly be apt to refer certain genera of 
plants, from a ſuperficial view of 
the number of their ſtyles, to an 
improper order in Linnæus's Me. 
thod, the ſecondary diviſions of 
which are derived from the num- 
ber of ſtyles, reckoned, as we have 
ſaid, from their inſertion into the 
N Wh 
In flowers which have no ſtyle, 
the ſtigma adheres to the ſeed-bud; 
and its number, like' that of the 
ſtyles, ſerves as a foundation to the 
orders or ſecondary diviſions in the 
Linnzan Method of arrangement, 
1 hus poppy, prickly poppy, celan- 
dine, may-apple, herb- chriſtopher, 
. and water-lily, which have 
a ſingle ſtigma, are referred to an 
order of plants having one ſtyle, 
although the ſtyle in theſe plats 
is totally wanting. 
With reſpect to duration, the 
ſtigma generally withers without 
falling off; in poppy,- water-lilly, 
and ſide- ſaddle· flower, it is perma- 
nent. | 
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covered with a clammy moiſture, 
which ſerves to diſſolve the par- 
ticles of the fertilizing duſt of the 
antherz, and thereby more eaſily 
tranſmit its efluvia and eſſence, 


— . 


zalis, 


The ſurface of the ſtigma is 


which Linnzus calls the aura ſemi- 
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zalis, to the ſeeds below. The ex- 
periments of Juſſieu, Vaillant, and 
Needham, have left no room fot 
doubt on this matter. 
The /tigma, when 
rally terminates the extremity of 


fin gle, gene- 


the ſtyle. When there are ſeveral 
igmata, as in cotton, and moſt of 
the liliaceous plants, they are diſ- 
poſed with, admirable ſymmetry | 
along its ſides. In American vibur- 
num, petrea, and lippi a, the ſtigma, 
which 1s ſingle, is placed upon the 
fide of the ſtyle, or rather obliquely 
on its extremity, Or ape. 
STIMULI, filings ; a ſpecies of 
armature or offenſive weapon, with 
which fome plants, as nettle, ca/- 
ada, acalypha, and tragia are 
farniſhed. Their uſe, ſays Lin- 
næus, is, by their venomous 
punctures, to keep off naked 
animals that would approach to 
hurt them. | 
STIPES properly ſignifies the 
trunk of a tree. By Linnæus it is 
uſed to denote the trunk. of the. 
muſhrooms, as likewiſe the ſlender 
thread or foot-ſtalk, which, in many 
of the compound flowers, elevates 
the feathery or hairy crown (ap- 
pus) with which the ſeeds are fur- 
niſhed, and connects it with the 
ſeed, The appearance in queſtion. 
is conſpicuous in lettuce, gum ſuc- 
cory, dandelion, baflard hawk- 
weed, ſeriola, hypochoeris, colt's- 


foot, and ſome ſpecies of wild let- 
tuce, 8 


STIPULA; one of the fulcra, 
or props of plants, defined by Lin- 
nzus to be a ſcale, or ſmall leaf, 
ſtationed on each fide the baſe of the 
foot- ſtalks of the flower and leaves, 
at their firſt appearance, for the 


'S TT 
ſtricts it to the foot-ſtalks of the 


leaves only. | 
Malpighi was the firſt who made 
obſervations on the number, figure 
and ſituation of this auxiliary part 
of the plant: Linnæus has improved 
upon Malpighi's obſervations, and 
called in the /fipulez, as: eſſential 
characters in diſcriminating the ſpe- 
Cles. = 1 2 
The appearance in queſtion is 
conſpicuous in tamarind, caſſia, roſe, 


| honey-flower, tulip-tree, apricot, 


peach, bird.cherry, and the pea- 


bloom flowers. 8 ? 
Stipulæ exhibit the ſame variety 


in form and ftruQure, as the leaves, 


at whoſe inſertion they are frequently 
placed. 5 
In the greater number of plants 
there are two Hipulæ attached to the 
(tem, one on each fide of the foot- 
italk: in the African ſpecies of honey - 
flower and butcher's broom, there 
is only a ſingle ſcale of this kind, 
which, in the former, is placed on 
the inſide; in the latter, on the out- 
ſide of the ſtalk. | 
With reſpect to duration, ſome 
Atipulæ fall before the leaves, as in 
cherry, bird- cherry, almond, pop- 
lar, lime, elm, oak, beech, horn- 
beam, hazel- nut, birch, alder, hg, 
and mulberry : others are perma- 
nent, or continue till the fall of the 
leaves, as in roſe, raſpberry, ſtraws 
berry, cinquefoil, tormentil, avens, 
and the pea- bloom flowers. 
In moſt plants the fpslz are free, 
looſe, and detached from the ſtalk; 
in roſe, cinquefoil, comarum, raſp- 
berry; and honey-flower, they grow 
cloſe to the plant. : 
In fig and mulberry-trees, the 
/tipulz-are produced on the inſide of 


purpoſe of ſupport. Elmgren re- 


| the leaves: in birch, lime, and the 


Pea- 
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2pea-bloom flowers, on the outſide; 
n platanus, they form a ſort of 


"ruff, which ſurrounds the branches. 
Laſtly, in the lip, and croſs ſhaped 
awe of Tournefort, the rough- 
leaved and flarry plants of Ray, the 
natural order erchideæ, the liliaceous 
Plants, and ſeveral of the compound 
flowers, the ſipula, or ſcales in 2 
ſtion, are wantin 
cellent marks of diſtinction, in diſ- 
criminating the ſpecies. Thus, the 
African and Ethiopian ſpecies of 
honey-flower, are eſſentially diſtin- 
guiſhed from each other by the num- 
tber and fituation of the ipal; 
which, in the former, are ſingle, and 
grow Cloſe to the ſtalk: in the lat- 
ter, double, and detached from it. 
In like manner, the kidney-ſhaped, 
and bearded, or hairy Hipulæ of 
caffia auriculata diſtinguiſh that ſpe- 
cies from all its corgeneres, or plants 
of the fame genus. 
STROBILUS, a cone; a ſpecies 
of ſeed veſſel compoſed of woody 
ſcales, which are- placed againſt 
each other, and ſplit, or open only 
at top, being fixed below to an axis 
which occupies the centre of the 
cone. The term is exemplified in 
pine, fir, cyprets, and the other 
cone-bearing plants, whoſe habit 
and ſtructure is particularly de- 
ſeri bed under the article Cont. 
FER, Which ſee. 


STRUCFURA rare Bat: The 


ſtructore, or internal »% payne | 


of plants. | 

The organiſation and erat 
ruſt are of the different parts of 
vegetables, ſuch as the ſtems and 
branches, the leaves, the calix, the 
Petals, and ſeeds, is not exactly the 


lame; in ſome- then are formed of 


4 


3 


1 
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The ffipulæ frequently afford ex- 
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two or three; in others of all d 
ſimple organical parts contained; 
the bark and wood of the ſtem, j, 
which the organiſation is moſt ah. 
parent. 

The bark of the trunk is con, 
| poſed of four ſimilar parts, viz, | 
the epidermis, curticle or ſcarf. ſkin 
which enfolds the beds of the bark 
II. Veſſels containing the ſap, Il 
Veſſels containing the blood or pr, 
per juice of the plant, IV. Th 
cellular web or tiſſue, 

I. The epidermis is a very fine 

membranous ſubſtance that is ſpread 
over the bark, and is always tran. 
ſparent and elaſtic, without colour 
or any ſenſible organiſations, ſone 
very ſmall pores excepted, which 
are ſometimes diſcovered in its ſub. 
ſtance, and probably ſerie the 
double purpoſe of throwing off the 
ſuperfluous nouriſhment, aud. im. 
bibing new. 

II. The ſap-veſſels are woody 
longitudinal fibres, Which are hol. 
low, and almoſt inconceivably fine, 
They are ſimple, devoid of ramitica- 
tions, and fo ſituated, with reſped 
to each other, as to form a tiſſue 


| or web of ſeveral bundles in form 


of a net, the meſhes of which are 
longer than broad. Theſe ſmall 
bundles are the true vegetable 
. muſcles, and differ in their figure 
from thoſe of animals, which are 
formed of large maj[zs of fibres ac- 
cumulated one above another. 
III. The proper veſſels, called 


dinal fibres, larger than the ap- 
veſiels, and leſs numerous. Trey 
are "fillet with the proper juice, 
Wed. is generally colowed, and 


e, in fact, the blood ot the es 
(1; 


likewiſe, from their uſe, vegetable | 
| blood-veffels, are ſtraight Jongitu- 


| collected in the heart of the plant, 


dullary ſubſtance. | 


only a modifcation of the cellular 


„ 
Of this kind is the milk of ſpurge, 
dog's-bane, and fig, the yellow 
juice of celandine, the reſin of fir 
and pine-trees, and the mucilage of 
plants of the mallow tribe. : 
IV. The cellular web, or tiſſue, 
is an aſſemblage of little bladders, 
without any ſenſible communica- 
tion, which fill the interſtices or 
meſhes of the net formed by the 
ſap-veſlels, and traverſe the whole 
ſubſtance of the bark and wood, 
from the pith or medullary ſub- 
ſtance in the centre, of which it is 
only a prolongation, to the epider- 
mis or (kin of the bark, where it is 
much flenderer than towards the 
centre of the wood. 11 25 

The ſubſtance in queſtion is di- 
ſtinguiſned by different names from 
the ſtructure of the parts in which 
it is found; when contained in the 
ſmall meſhes of the woody longitu- 
dinal fibres, or ſap-veſſels of the 
trunks and roots of trees, it is term- 
ed, as we have ſaid, the cellular web, 
or tiſſue; when collected into larger 
voids, formed by meſhes that are 
placed more remote from each other, 
as in the leaves, it takes the name 
of parenchyma; when it forms a 
bed betw ixt the epidermis, and the 
beds of the bark, as happens in the 
bark of herbs, and of the young 
branches of trees, it is termed the 
cellular cover: and, laſtly, when 


within the wood, it is known by the 
name of the pith, marzow, or me- 


In its ſtate of parenchyma and 
cellular cover, each bladder is of a 
deep green colour, herbaceous and 
ſucculent, 


The pith, as. we have ſaid, is 


| new productions of trees, conſiſts of 


—— 
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of the bark and wood; and it is not 


more or leſs, that theſe bladders be- 
come empty, dry up, become ſphe- 


89 | 
tiſſue. This appears ſrom its origia 
nally aſſuming the exact form, co- 
lour, and conſiſtence of that ſub- 
ſtance. Thus, the pith of all the 


a number of oval, green, and ſuc- 
culent bladders, exactly like thoſe 


till the end of one or two years, 


rical, and finally take the conſiſtence 
and colour of pith, which, in the 
greater number of plants, is white 
in ſome, as horſe-cheſnut, yellow, or 
ruſt- coloured; in others, as walnut, 
brown ;- and in others, rem. 
The principal ſeat of the pith in 
thoſe plants which abound in it, is 
in the heart of the lignous body, 
where it is contained as in a tube, 
which ſerves to diffuſe it into the 
ſubſtance of the wood and bark. 
Herbs and ſhrubs have, in general, 
a greater quantity of pith than trees. 
In elm, oak, hazel, pear and apple- 
trees, there is ſcarce any pith; in 
valacum,ebony, iron-wood, and the 
foots of tobacco and thorn-apple, it 
is entirely wanting. Walnut, hol- 
ly, aſh and pine, have but an in- 
considerable quantity: elder- tree, 
hawthorn, fig-tree, ſumach, and 
wormwood, produce it in great a- 
bundance. | | 
Notwichſtanding its thickneſs, the 
pith in the heart of trees diſappears 
inſeuſibly; the caral which con- 
tains it, as the plaut waxes old, 
contracts itſelf by degrees, and the; 
loſs ot pith is ſupplied by the en- 
larged dimenſions of the ſap and 
blood-veſſels Which traverſe its ſub- 
ſtance, although leſs ſenſible to ob- 
{ervation in 11s ſtate of pith. It is 
doubtleſs, theſe veſſels, at firit in en 
| fſible, 
987 
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ſiels which receive and tranſmit the 


9 1 

Pbte, which ſurniſh the turpentine 
that oozes from the pitch of pine 
and fir · trees. | 
+ The veſicles, or bladders of the 
medullary ſubſtance, are larger in 
the centre than towards the body of 
the wood; and it is obſerved in ge- 
neral, that herbs which have a 

reater quantity of pith than trees, 
— likewiſe larger bladders. The 
ſame does not hold in trees: elder- 
tree bas a great quantity of pith, 
yet very ſmall bladders. | 

The innermoſt part of the bark, 
or that which is next the wood, is 
termed liber, from its fine and thin 
— reſembling the leaves of a 


The wood, or lignous body, is 
compoſed of the ſame conſtituent 
parts as the bark, except the epi- 
dermis, Which, in that body, is 
ſupplied by the bark itſelf. It like- 
wiſe poſſeſſes a fourth part, or ſeries 
of veſſels, not to be found in the 
bark: theſe are the tracheæ, or veſ- 


air neceſſary for preparing and giv- 
ing motion to the humours. 
The tracheæ, or air veſſels, are 
tubes formed of elaſtic plates, twiſt- 
ed ſpirally in a direction contrary to 
the apparent diurnal motion of the 
ſun. Theſe tubes are of larger dia- 
meter than all the other veſſels that 
gare found in the wood, or bark, 
even thoſe containing the proper 
juice or blood of the plant: and ac- 
cording to the obſervation of Mal- 
pighi, are larger in the roots than 
in the trunk. ET, 
The lignous beds are, at-firſt, ſoft 
and tender, and acquire ſolidity 
only by degrees. They form ſo 
many concentric circles or rings, 


the outermoit of which, or thoſe next 
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the bark, being of later ptoduqiog. 
are ſofter and leſs coloured chan 
thoſe which are lodged nearer the 
centre. It is theſe innermoſt beds 
that form the body of the wood pro. 
perly ſo. called: the outer beds, 
which are of a much ſofter texture, 
and frequently of a different colour, 
are called alburnum, which is only 
another term for tender imperfe& 
wood, that has not yet acquired its 
ultimate degree of ſolidity. This 
ſubſtance is only found in the hard 
woods, ſuch as ebony, pomegranate, 
oak, and pine-trees. In the ſoft 
woods, on the contrary, which ne- 
ver acquire any great degree of ſo. 
lidity, ſuch as baobab, filk-cotton 
tree, lime-tree, aſpen, alder, and 
birch, there is no alburnum; or, 
perhaps, to ſpeak: more properly, 


there is no wood; the lignous body 


remaining always in its firſt ſtate of 


alburnum, without acquiring any 


farther degree of ſolidity. 

Such, in general, is the organi- 
ſation of vegetables, which in no 
part is ſo conſpicuous as in the ſtem. 
The ſame organiſation, according 
to Grew, obtains in every part of 
the plant, as the root, leaves, and 
each, even the minuteſt, part of 
fruQtification. More recent experi- 
ments on this ſubject ſeem, how- 
ever, to evince, that the ſtructure of 


all the parts is not exactly the ſame; 
a few of the conſtituent parts of the 
ſtem being entirely wanting in ſome | 


of the parts. | 

The external parts of plants are 
by ſome modern naturaliſts deno- 
minated productions, and termina- 


tions of the internal. The leaves, 


brafee, and calix, are conſidered 
by ſuch authors as prolongations of 
| the coarſe outer bark; the _ 

| | an 
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and ſtamina of the liber, or fine in- 
ner bark; the pi/7i//am of the pith. 


The wood is, in ſome ſort, the ſke- 


leton or maſs of bones which pre- 
ſerves all theſe parts in their place, 
and concurs with them in perform- 
ing the vital functions. Hence, in 


the opinion of theſe authors, the 


bark and pith conſtitute the eſſence 
of the vegetable-body. 
Notwithſtanding theſe aſſertions, 
it is certain that the organiſation 
of the leaves 1s nearly the ſame 
with that of the ſtem; They are, 
in fat, a ſort of flat compreſſed 
ſtems, compoſed, like the part laſt 
mentioned, of an epidermis, a cor- 
tical body on both ſides, and a lig- 
nous body in the centre. They 
differ only in two particulars : 1, 
That their epidermis, or ſcarf-ſkin, 
is furniſhed with a number of cor- 
tical glands, which, in herbaceous 
vegetables, are lodged on both ſur- 
faces; in trees, on the under ſur- 
face only. 2, That the cellular 


tiſſue or parenchymatous ſubſtance 
is found in much greater abundance 


in the leaves than ſtems of plants, 
and is always green and ſucculent, 
never paſſing into the ſtate of pith. 

The calix, or external cover of 
the flowers, which is generally 
green, does not differ ſenſibly, in 


its organiſation, from the leaves, 


unleſs that it frequently wants the 
lignous body. 

The petals ſeem almoſt entirely 
compoſed of racheæ, or air- veſſels. 
They want the cortical glands in 
their epidermis, which are found 
on the ſurface of the leaves and 
flower cups. | 

For further obſervations. on the 
anatomy of plants, the reader is 
referred to the works of Grew, 
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handled this curious ſubject with 
the utmoſt accuracy and mĩinuteneſs. 
STYLUS, the ſtyle; the ſlender 


gan, reſembling a pillar, and corre- 
ſponding to the vagina in animals, 
which ſtands upon the ſeed- bud, 
and elevates the figma or ſummit, 
The number of ſtyles, generally 
ſpeaking, is equal to that of the 
ſeed- buds, each ſeed-bud being fur- 
niſhed with its own particular ſtyle. 
The compound flowers, cone- bear- 
ing plants, roſe, ranunculus, talip= 
tree, and many other plants evince 
this to be their natural ſtructure. 
There are, however, plants which 
have more than one ſtyle for a 
ſingle ſeed-bud, as the umbelliferous 
plants; and there are others, which, 


rough-leaved plants and moſt of the 
lip-flowers. In a third ſet of plants 
which ſeem to form a medium be- 
twixt the two former, tae ſtyle is 
ſingle at its origin, but ſoon 
branches out into as many rami- 
fications as there are diviſions or 
cells in the cavity of the ſeed-bud ; 
of this kind are the plants of the 
geranium and mallow tribes, which 
have their ſtyles divided above into 
five branches, correſponding to the 
ive diviſions of the ſeed bud or cap- 
{ule. | 

The diviſions or branches juſt 
mentioned are either two in num- 
ber, as in perſicaria, cornutia, and 
ſebeſten, in which laſt the ſtyle is 
forked, each of the two branches be- 
ing ſubdivided into two; three, as in 


— — 
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buckthorn and alaternus; or five, 
as in Syrian mallow. 


| PE 


| Malpighi, and Duhamel, who have | 


part of the piſtillum, or female or- 


on the contrary, have a fingle ſtyle 
common to many ſeed buds, as the 


clethra and frankenia; four, as in 


. 
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their abſence, of ſtigmata, ſerves as 
- a foundation to moſt of the orders, 
os ſecondary diviſions in the ſexual 
method. 

With reſpe ct to figure, the ſtyle 
is either cylindrical and hollow like 
a tube, as in moſt plants; angular, 


ſome liliaceous plants; awl- ſhaped, 
as in geranium; ſlender like a hair, 
as in ceratocarpus; or club ſhaped 
above, as in greater ſnow- drop. 
With reſpect to proportion and 
dimenſions, the ſtyle is either of the 
length of the famina, as in tobacco, 
and moſt plants; very long, as in 
tamarind, caſſia, campanula, viper's- 
\graſs, Indian - Turky - wheat, and 
'the nodding or drooping flowers, 
as ſnow-drop and fritillaria; very 


and moſt of the other plants of the 
natural order, contor/&; thicker than 
the famina, as in greater ſnow- 

drop; of equal thickneſs, as in 
dead- nettle; or ſlenderer, as in ce- 
ratocarpus. 


Linnzan Genera. 


& ÞAizoon. 
Catu 55 


Galenia. 
' Mefembryanthemuny, 
Neurada. | 
Reaumuria. 
7 amarix, 
Tetragonia. 
Cotyledon, 
Craſſula, 


Pen Horum. 


The number of fiyles, and in | 


as in Indian flowering reed and 


ſhort, as in dog's bane, red jaſmine, | 


S U 


In the greater number of plants, 
the ſtyle is ſeated upon the ſummit 
of the feed-bud ; in roſe, raſpberry, 
\ ſtrawberry, cinque-foil, tormentil, 
| avens, dryas, and marſh-cinque. 
foil, the ſtyles, which are nume. 
tous, ifſue from within the fide of 
| their reſpeQive ſeed-buds. In ſy. 
riana, hirtella, ladies-mantle, per- 
cepier, and cocoa-plum, they are 
frequently produced at the baſe of 
the ſeed-bud : and in caper and 
burning thorny plant they ſtand 
both above and below it. 

With reſpe& to duration, the ſtyle 
either falls with the other parts of 
the flower, as in moſt plants: or 
accompanies the fruit to its matu- 
rity, as in the croſs-ſhaped flowers, 
the zetradynamia of the ſexual me- 
| thod. | 
SUCCULENTAZA (faccus, juice) 
the name of the thirteenth order in 
Linnæus's fragments of a natural 
method, conſiſting of flat fleſhy 
ſucculent plants, moſt of which are 
evergreen. | 


Ti of the Genera contained in this Order. 


Engliſh Names, 
Melon-thiflle, torch-chiſtle. 
Indian-fig. 1 8 
Fig-marigold. 


Tamariſk. 


Navel-wort, 
Leſſer orpine., 
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oy Claytonia. 


Triantbema, 
0 Aadex a,. — 
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| Linnzan Genera. 


R betiels. - 
Sedum, ' © 
Sempervivum, 
Septas. 


Surianas 


Tillea, 


— 


Nama. | 
 Portulaca, 
Seſuwvium. 


Cbry/ofplenium, 
Hydrangea. 
Mitella, 
Saxifraga, 
Tiarella. 


£ 


I decline entering into the cha- 
racters of this numerous order, as 


1 cannot regard it in any other light 


than as an aſſemblage of two or 
three natural orders, the characters 
of which ought, therefore, to be 
preſerved diſtinct.— The ſucculent 
plants are refreſhing, aſtringent, 
and of very wholeſome uſe. 

The leaves of purſlane are uſed 


in ſallads, as are likewiſe the ber- 


ries of the opuntias. 
The fruit of tamariſt is e 


gent, and uſed in hæmorrhages. 


The juice of the leaves of houſe 
leek is an excellent coſmetic. 

Galenia has a warm, poignant, | 
and ſomewhat aromatic taſte, re- 
ſcmbling pepper ; which, however, 
exceeds i it in ſtrength, | 

| Externally, the leaves of purſlane | 
are ſucceſsfully employed in St. 
Anthony's fire, and other inflam- 
mations ot the * The Ameri- 


Reli Names 


Ref dc. 


Leſſer houſe-leek, flone-crop.. 
ae 


Small annual houſe-leek. 


Purſlane. ; 


Horſe-purſlane. 
Tuberous moſchatel, or hollow: root. 
Golden ſaxifrage. 


Baſtard-A merican-ſanicle. 
Saxifrage, 


cans apply the cereus 's, or torch- 
thiſtles, to promote the union of 
fractured bones. 

From the anacampſeros purpurea 
of Bauhin, the /edum foliisplaniuſculis 
of Linnzus, is procured by macera- 
tion, a water, which is reckoned by 
the Siberians an excellent vulne- 
rarv, and 1s in ſuch eſtimation, ſays 
Gmelin, that they ſcruple not to 
believe it endued with the fingu= 
lar virtue of raiſing the dead to 
life. | 

Indian-fig, the cafus freut Indica 
of Linnzus, has no ftem; the 
leaves, which are fleſhy, thick, and 
oval, grow out of each other as by 
joints; at the ſummit of the leaf 
iſſues the flower; the plant does not 
| riſe high, and in ſome ſort creeps. 
The briſtly ſpines or prickles, with 
which the leaves are armed, harden 
as the plant increaſes in age. Indian» 


fig is reficſhing, and "Rains the 
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urine of ſuch who uſe it internally, | 


of a red colour. | 

The cochineal ſhrub is the caus 
cockenill:;fer of Linnzus. The leaves 
are two fingers thick, of a beanti- 
ful green, and very prickly. The 
flowers are of a pale 10ſe-colour, 
and are ſucceeded by a fig-like 
fruit, which, when ripe, is full of a 
deep purple pulp, containing a 
- number of very ſmall flat. rough 
ſeeds, that are as red as blood 
within. Upon this plant, which 1s 
a native of Mexico and the Welt- 
India Iſlands, is found the inſe& or 
bug, called cochineal, Which is 
uſed dy the dyers as their principal 
baſis for the ſcarlet colour. It is a 
ſix-legged viviparous inſect, the fe- 
male of which is only uſed. This 


is produced from the egg in its per- 
fe& form, and undergoes no tranſ- 
formation afterwards. It has no 
wings, nor, indeed, has it uſe for 
any, the greateſt part of its life be- 


ing ſpent on the vegetable whereon 
3t feeds. Father Plumier was the 
firſt who corrected the miſtaken no- 


** 


tion, which had long univerſally 


prevailed, of its being a vegetable 
production; M. de Reaumur firſt 
explored with accuracy its natural 
hiſtory and origin. | xx] 

SUCCUS. The juices of plants. 
The vegetable juices or fluids are 
generally reduced to two; the lymph 
or ſap; and the blood or proper 
Juice, It appears, however, that 


plants contain many other fluids; 
for in a ſingle fruit, ſuch as a pine- | 


apple, orange or ſtrawberry, we 
can diſtinguiſh by the tafte and 
ſmell three or four other liquors, of 
which we can difcover but very 
feeble veſliges in the other parts of 
theſe plants. 


SU 

The fap, or lymph, is a fimple 
fluid, without colour or ſmell, and 
little different from water. It may 


be compared to the chyle in the 


animal oeconomy, as may the roots 
which abſorb and prepare it to the 
lateals It is purified, as the blood 
of animals, by perſpiration. 
That the ſap or lymph aſcends 
from the root to the ſtem, branches, 
leaves, and even the minuteſt parts 
of the fructification, is paſt a doubt. 
But whether the fap ſo diffuſed to 
the extremities of . the plant ever 
returns; and-there is in- plants, a 


circulation of ſap, analogous to that 


of the blood in animals, is a que- 
ſtion which will probably never re- 
ceive a ſatisfactory anſwer; as the 
data required for its ſolation are 
exceedingly numerous, and almoſt 
without our reach. and conjecture, 
almoſt the only evidence of which 
the ſubject is ſuſceptible. The two 
hypotheſes, however, of the circu- 
lation of the ſap, and the perſpira- 
tion of plants, are very far from 
being oppoſite in their nature and 
reſult, as is generally imagined; 
they are, on the contrary, perfectly 
compatible with each other. 

By the accurate experiments of 
M. Bonnet, it appears that the ſap 
aſcends, not by the bark, but by 
the fibres of the wood: and the cu- 
rious obſervations of Grew, Duha- 
mel, and other naturaliſts, render 


it highly probable that the fluid 
| which aſcends by the fibres of the 


wood, deſcends to. the roots by the 


curtieal fibres that axe moſt conti- 


guous to the wood. In ſupport of 
the concluſion, it has been obſerv- 


ed, that upon a tranſverſe inciſion 


being made into the trunk of a 
tree, the juice, which is expended, 
a or 
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ciſions are made, one at the top of 


we mult previouſly determine, whe- 


the branches by the bark, be the 
ſame as that which aſcends from the 


the anaſtomoſes or joinings of both 


s v . 

or flows from the wound, proceeds 
in greater quantities from the upper 
lip, where the ſwelling likewiſe is 
much larger than below. It appears, 
however, that when two ſimilar in- 


the tree, and another near the root, 
the latter expends much more ſap ' 
than the former. The return of 
the ſap from the extremity of the 
beste to the roots being, by the 


reſult of ſuch experiments, rendered 


ſomewhat more than probable, it 
remains that we eſlabliſh the mode 
of its return, andy ſcertain its ana- 
logy, or want? analopy, to the 
circulation of the blood in animals. 
It is here that certainty fails us, 
and vague conjecture ſupplies its 
place. Before any thing ſatisfac- 
tory can be expected on this head, 


ther the liquor which deſcends from 


roots by the wood ; and next diſcover 


feries of veſſels ; in other words, the 
communication betwixt the cortical 
and ligneus fibres: a de/ideratum, 
which, if we may reaſon by analogy, 
will not be obtained without the ut- 
moſt difficulty; ſince, with the aſſiſt- 
ance of injections, we have not yet 
been able to diſcover but obſcurely, 
the anaſtamoſes or joinings of the 
veins and arteries in the animal 
ſyſtem. * 

In ſpring, the ſap is found in 
greateſt abundance, and then the 
bark is eafily detached from the 
wood. On the contrary, when the 
ſap-ſeaſon is paſt, the bark is found 
cloſely applied, and, as it were, 
glued to the wood, The leaves 
contribute greatly both to the abun- 


s U 


a tree, when high in ſap, * di 


veſted of its leaves, the bark, in a 


few days, will adhere as cloſely to 
the wood as in winter, 


The other ſort of fluid contained. 


in plants is denominated the pro- 
per juice, and is analogous to the 


blood in animals, It is a com- 


pound liquor, and is eafily diſtin- 


99 185 by its colour, ſmell, and 
ubſtance, from the lymph or ſap. 
This fluid is either green, as in 


periwinkle; White, as in ſpurge, 
fig tree, and dog's- bane; yellow, 
as in celandine; red, as in log» 


wood, and dragon's- blood; muci- 
laginous, or gummy, as in the ju- 
jube and mallow-iribes; or reſi- 
nous, as in the cone-b-aring plants. 
It is from this variety 1 and 


ſubſtance, that the liquor in que- 


ſtion is called the proper juice; 
each ſpecies of plant being ſup- 
poſed to contain a fluid which is 
proper and peculiar to it. by, 
In this blood, or proper juice, 
reſide the ſmell, taſte, and virtue 
of the plants. In fact, thoſe plants 
poſſeſs little virtue, in which there 
is either a ſuperabundance of ſap, 
or a poverty of blood, It is the 
juice which flows from the poppy 
that is narcotick; the corroſive 
quality of celandine and ſpurge re- 
ſides in the ſame fluid: the purga- 
tive virtue of jalap in its rein. 
Bar ks poſſeſs more virtue than 
woods, becauſe the blood veſſels of 
the former are thicker and larger 
than thoſe of the latter. ; 
The blood, or proper juice, is 
contained in tubes which are larger 
than the lymphatic or ſap-veſſels, 
and although diffuſed through the 
whole ſubſtance of the plant, arg 
collected in greater 4bundance in 


dence and motion of the ſap. If ! 


the bark, In fir-trees, the turpen- 
D d 3 tine, 
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tine, which is the proper juice, is 
amaſſed in the parenchymatous ſub- 


dermis or ſkin of the bark: in ju- 
niper, the ſandarac is collected be- 


the larch- tree, the turpentine, 
which it produces, is accumulated 
in the body of the wood: in pine, 
it exſudes from the bark, from be- 
twixt the wood and bark, from the 
wood itſelf, and from the pith. 
For further particulars on this 
curious ſubject, the reader is re- 
ferred to M. Duhamel's Traité des 
Arbres, Dr. Grew's Anatomy of 
Plants, and the works of the inge- 
nious M. Bonnet of Geneva. 
SYNGENESIA (cv, together, 
and eee, generation) the name 
of the nineteenth claſs in Linnzus's 
Sexual Method, conſiſting of plants 
in which the antheræ, or male or- 
gans of generation, are united into 
a cylinder; the filaments on which 
they are ſupported being ſeparate 
and diſtinct. i 
This claſs contains the numerous 
tribe of compound flowers, whoſe 
general characters were enumerated 


The orders, or fecondary divi- 
ſions of the claſs Syngeneſia, ariſe 
from the different modes of inter- 
communication of the florets, or 
leſſer partial flowers contained 
within the common calix. This 
inter communication, which Lin- 
næus, from a love to analogies, 
terms the PoLYGaMY or FLow- 
ERS, admits of the four following 
Caſes. | 

J. The florets all hermaphrodite. 
II Hermaphrodites and females. 


III. Hermaphrodites and florets 
of no ſex or neuter. : 


under the article Courosirus flo. 


ſtance, immediately under the epi- 


twixt the bark and the wood: in 


| 
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| of polygamy is termed properly 


IV. Males and female. 
When the florets are all herma- 
phrodite, as in the firſt caſe, the 
polygamy 1s ſaid to be equal; and 
the compound flowers ſo charac- 


terized, are referred to the order. 


Polygamia Aqualis, expreſſive of 


- that circumſtance. This order con- 


tains the ſemifloſcular, and many 
of the floſcular compound flowers 
of Tournefort. Among the former 
are dandelion, ſow-thiſtle, lettuce, 
ſuccory, goat's beard, nipple-wort, 
and hawk-weed; among the latter, 
burdock, ſaw-wort, thiſtle, arti- 
choke, hemp-agrimony, goldylocks, 
and Lavender-cotton. 'This order 
contains no radiated flowers. 

In the ſecond caſe, the florets in 
the centre, or diſc, are hermaphro- 
dite; thoſe of the circumference, 
margin, or radius, are female; that 
is, want the /amina, or male or- 
gans. This fort of intercommuni— 
cation Linnæus terms polygamia ſu- 
perflua, uſeleſs or ſuper fluous poly- 
gamy; becauſe the impregnation of 
the female florets in the circum- 
ference is unneceſſary, the fructif- 
cation being perfected in thoſe in 
the centre. The flowers which are 
referred to this order, are either 
floſcular, that is, compoſed entirely 


of hollow florets; or radiated. A- 


mong the former are tanſy, worm- 


wood, cud-weed, and flower-ever- 


laſting; among the latter, colt's- 
foot, groundſel, aſter, golden-rod, 
elecampane, daiſy, feverfew, mil- 
foil, and African marigold. 
In the third caſe, the hollow flo- 
rets in the centre are hermaphro- 
dite; the flat ones in the circum- 


| ference, neuter ; that is, want both 


male and female organs. This kind 


enough, 
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cotton - wood, 
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enough, inęſectual (polygamia fru- 


anea) as the florets in the cir- 
cumference being of no ſex are to- 
tally ineffectual to the fructification. 
The order in queſtion contains only 
fix genera: viz. ſun- flower, dwarf 
ſun- lower, tickſeeded ſun- flower, 
gorteria, eſmites, and centaury. 

In the laſt caſe, the florets of the 
centre, or diſc, are male; and thoſe 
of the circumference, female. This 


| ſort of polygamy is termed, nece/- 


ſary (polygamia neceſſaria) becauſe 
none of the florets being herma- 
phrodite, the preſence of male and 
female florets is abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary for perfecting the fructification. 
Marigold, arctotis, African rag- 
wort, hard-ſeeded chryſanthemum, 
and baſtard cud- 
weed, furniſh examples. The flow- 
ers of this order are moſtly rad1- 


_ ated, 


Beſides the four orders juſt men- 


tioned, the claſs Hngeneſia contains 


two others, Theſe are polygamia 
ſSegregata, and monogamia. 
The firſt derives its name from 


the florets being /eparated from each 


other, by means of partial flower- 
cups, which ſupport one or more 
florets, and are placed within the 
common calix. This order fur- 
niſhes no diſtin& caſe of polygamy, 
and is, in fact, only a modification 
of the firſt caſe; the florets ſo di- 
vided or ſeparated, being all herma- 
phrodite, except in the genus /þbe- 
ranthus, which having hermapro- 
dite florets in the centre, and fe- 
male florets in the margin, 1s re- 
ferred to that particular ſpecies of 
polygamy which we denominated 


ſuperfluous. | 


* 
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The genera in this order are five in 
number; viz. elephant's- foot, globe 


N 


| flower, lobe-thiſtle, gunde/ia, and 


baſtard Ethiopian elichryſum. The 
firſt has four florets in each partial 
flower-cup : the ſecond has an in- 
definite number; the three laſt only 
one. £4) 
The order monogamia contains 
ſimple flowers. The term ſignifies 
a ſingle marriage, and is placed in 
direct oppoſition to the polygamy, 
or intercommunication of florets, 
which ſo conſpicuouſly characterizes 
the other orders. In fa, balſam, 
violet, cardinal flower, and the 
other plants of this order, agree 
with the compound flowers in ſcarce 
a ſingle circumſtance, ſave the elaſ- 
ſical character, the union of the an- 


there, or tops of the famina: a 
Circumſtance which, whilſt it unde- 


niably confutes Linnæus's aſfertion, 
that in that union conſiſts the eſ- 


fence of compound flower, ſerves 
likewiſe to demonſtrate the imper- 


fection of his artificial character. 
Former botaniſts had ſought for the 


_ eſſential character of this numerous 


tribe of plants in the common ca- 
lix and Commoa receptacle. Both 
theſe Linnæus rejects as inadequate, 
and in their place ſubſtitutes the 


union of the aatberæ, and ſituation 


of the ſeeds. That union, we have 
ſeen, is not peculiar to compound 
flowers only; it is to be found in 
violet, balſam, cardinal - flower, 
ſheep-ſcabious, and ſome other flow- 
ers, confeſſedly ſimple. To this it 
will be anſwered, that Linnzus's. 
aſſertion is different from what 1 
have repreſented it: that the author 
in queſtion, ſo far from affirming. 
that che union of the anthere con- 
ſtitutes, of itſelf, the eſſence of 
compound flowers, has combined 


that circumſtance wü the ſitüation < 
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of the ſeeds, and declared that the 
eſſence of a compound flower con- 
fiſts in having the antherz, or tops 
of the ſtamina, united into a cylin- 

der, and a fingle feed placed under 
each floret. This argument is 
plauſible, but not ſolid, for un- 
luckily three of the genera of the 
order monogamia, Viz, Strumpha, 
ſeriphium, and corymbium, beſides 
the united antherz, have likewiſe, 
A ſingle ſeed placed under the re- 
ceptacle of the flower ; and yet the 
order monogamia Contains ſimple 
flowers only, The fact is, that 
compound flowers are ſo remark- 
ably different in their port and ex- 
ternal appearance from thoſe term-. 
ed ſimple, that it is unneceſſary to 
ſeek for an eſſential character where 
there is no danger of confuſion. 
Aggregate and compound flowers 
have indeed a greater conformity 


attention only is requiſite to diſ- 
cover very material differences in 
their ſtructure. 8 

As the excellence of the artifi- 
cial character is conſtituted by its 
approximation to the natural, it is 
evident that a character, which ar- 
ranges together things that are ab- 
ſolutely heterogeneous, and poſſeſs 
no natural relations, is imperfect 
and erroneous. Compound flowers 
are conſefſedly a natural tribe of 
plants: ſimple flowers poſſeſs no 
relations in common with them, 
that can juſtify a junction: a cha- 
racter, therefore, which, like that 
of Linnæus, blends fimple and 
compound flowers promiſcuouſly to- 
gether, offers a manifeſt violence to 
Nature, by forcibly tearing many 
genera of plants from their proper 


* 


characters of which are enumerat- 


In point of habit; yet a ſuperficial | 


place, and incorporating them with! 


F * 
Others, which are of a different and I by 1 
even oppoſite nature. In fad, of || oth« 
all the numerous ſyſtems in botany, the! 
there is not a ſingle character, gen 
which wounds Nature ſo cruelly as be 
that of Linnzus, in the inſtance clal 
juſt given, | rig! 
hol 
1 the 
ä wa 
TETRADYNAMIA (rc, I rat 
four ; and 9 »«p4;, power) four pow- mi! 
ers; the name of the fifteenth claſs rat 
in Linnzus's Sexual Syſtem, con- the 


liſting of plants with hermaphrodite 
flowers having 1ix ſtamina, four of |} is 
which are long, and two ſhort; it 
correſponds to the fliguo/z of Ray, 
and cruciformes of Tournefort, and, 
abating a ſingle genus, cleome, is a 
true natural family, the particular 


ed under the article fligudſæ, by 
which name Linnæus, after Ray, has 
diſtinguiſned theſe plants in his 
Fragments of a Natural Method. 


Vide S1L1QUOS A. | al 

The orders in the claſs zerrady- al 
zamia, which are two in number, t 
are likewiſe borrowed from the c 
ſame author. Such as have a long f 
pod, as ſtock, rocket, and ladies c 
ſmock, being termed #/liquo/z ; 2 
thoſe which have a ſhort round one, { 
as ſcurvy-graſs, candy-tuft, and! 
ſattin- flower, fliculo/#, I bave ob- E 


ſerved the ſame diſtinction in ſub- 
dividing the natural order /fligno/z. 

In moſt ſpecies of baſtard-muſtard 
(cieome) the ſtamina are attached to E 
a long pillar-ſhaped foot-ſtalk, re- | 
ſembling a ſtyle, which ſupports the 
ſeed- bud; a circumſlance which 
ought to have determined that genus 
to the claſs gynandria in the Sexual 
Method, upon the ſame principle, 


by 
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by which paſſion-flower and. ſome | 
other genera are made to arrange 


themſelves under that claſs. The 
genus cleome indeed, whatever may 
be its pretenfions to a place in the 


claſs alluded to, has certainly no 


right to that which it at preſent 
holds in the claſs zetradynamia of 
the ſame method; as, beſides its 
wanting the claſſical artificial cha- 
rater, the inequality of the . ſta- 
mina, theſe male organs of gene- 
ration are frequently more than ſix, 
the number to which plants of this 
claſs are reſtricted. In fact, cleome 


is among the moſt ſtriking inſtances | 
of Linnæus's deviation from his 


own principles; ſince ſcarce a cir- 
cumſtance, except the preſence of 
what he calls nectariferous glands, 
which by the way, are very ſeldom 
to be diſcovered, even with glaſſes, 
can poſſibly connect it with the 
plants among which he has ar- 


ranged it. 


TETRAGYNIA (ego, four; 
and yo, a woman) the name of 
an order, or ſecondary diviſion in 
the 4th, 5th, 6th, 8th, and 13th 
claſſes in the Sexual Syſtem; con- 
ſiſting of plants, which, to the 
claſliic character, whatever it is, 
add the circumſtance of having four 
ſtyles or female organs. Herb- 
paris and graſs of Parnaſſus, furnith 
examples. 

TETRANDRIA (recess, four ; 
and dune, a man or huſband) the 
name of the fourth claſs in Lin- 


| nzus's Sexual Syſtem, conſiſting of 


plants with hermaphrodite flowers, 
which have four ſtamina” or male 
Organs that are of equal length. 
In this laſt circumſtance conſiſts the 
main difference, according to Lin- 


neus, between the plants of the 


\ T E : 
claſs: in queſtion and thoſe of the 
14th claſs, didynamia, in which the 
four ſtamina are of unequal Jength, 
two of them being long, and twe 
ſhort. BED 8 

The orders in this numerous 
claſs are three, founded upon the 
number of ſtyles or female organs. 
Scabious, teazel, barren - wort, 
the ſtarry plants of- Ray, and the 
greater number of genera in this 
claſs, have one ſtyle, „ 

Dodder, and hy pecoum have two. 

Holly, and a few others, have 
four. 111 "a 

TETRANGLE (rec, four 
and 4ſyos, a veſſel) the name a 
the eighteenth claſs in Boerhaave's 
Method, conſiſting of herbaceous 
plants having two ſeed-leaves, with 
a ſingle capſule, that is divided in- 
ternally into four cavities or cells. 
It is exemplified in rue and thorn- 
apple. 1 „ 

THALAMUS, a bed; Vaillant's 
name for the receptaculum of Ponte- 
dera and Linnzus; the /edes of Ray; 
the placenta of Boerhaave. ; 

Linnæus terms the calix the 
thalamus or marriage-bed of the 
flower. a 

THYRSUS, a mode of flower- 
ing, reſembling the cone of a pine, 
It is, ſays Linnæus, a panicle con- 
tracted into an oval, or egg-ſhaped 
form, The lower foot-ſtalks, which 
are longer, extend horizontally, . 
- whilſt the upper ones are ſhorter. 
and mount vertically. Lilac and 
butter-burr furniſh examples. 
 TOMENTUM, ſhort wool; a 
ſpecies of hoary, or downy pubelſ- 
cence, which covers the ſurface of 
many plants, particularly thoſe ig 
the neighbourhood of the ſea, and 


RC 


ſuch as, in their native foil, are ex- 


poſed 


TR 


poſed to the - ravages of bleak and 


violent winds. The ſubſtance in 
queſtion conſiſts of a number of 
imall hairs, that are fo cloſely in- 
terwoven as ſcarcely to be diflin- 
guiſhed by the naked eye; the 
white appearance arifing from their 
aggregation and compact texture. 
Ceraſtium tomentuſum, medicago, and 
a ſpecies of marjoram and ſpeed- 
well, furniſh examples. 

TRACHEZ, air-veſſels of 
plants; Jide SruUCTURA VEGETA- 
BIL1S. _— | 

TRIANDRIA, (Tees, three; and 
Arne, a man or huſband) the name 
of the third claſs in Linnæus's Scx- 
val Syſtem, conſiſting of plants with 
hermaphrodite flowers, which have 
three ſtamina or male organs. 

The orders in this claſs are three, 
derived from the number of ſtyles 
or female organs. 

Valerian, tamarind, and many 


others, have one ſtyle. 
The graſſes, which conſtitute the 
ſecond order, have two ſtyles. 
Eriocaulon, montia, and ſome 
others, have three. 
TRIANGILZA (rea, three; and 
eyſogs a veſſel) the name of the 


Linzan Genera, 


Acalypba. 
Adelia. 

- Andrachne, 
Buxus, 
Camboy:a. 
Carica, 
Cliffortia. 
Clutia. 
Creoruim, 
Croten, . 


— 


| i 


[| 


Baſtard ricinus. 
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| ſeventeenth claſs - in Boerhaaye, 


Method, conſiſting of herbaceoys 
plants having two ſeed-leaves, with 
a fingle capſule that is divided in. 
ternally into three cavities or cells. 
It is exemplified in St. John's wort, 
violet, campanula, palma chriſti, 
mercury, ſpurge, and cardinal. 
flower. | 
Tulip, narciflus, iris and ſever] 
other plants which have their ſeed- 


| veſſel divided into three cells, do 


not arrange themſelves under the 


claſs triangiæ, becauſe the ſeeds 
riſe with a ſingle leaf. Such plants 


conſtitute the twenty-eighth claſs, 

Bracteatæ, of the ſame author. 
TRICOCCÆ, (Tgeig, three; and 

xoxx0;, a grain) the name of the 


thirty-eighth order in Linnæus's 


Fragments of a Natural Method, 
conſiſting of plants with a ſingle 
three cornered capſule, having three 


cells, or internal diviſions, each 


containing a ſingle ſeed, The 
ſingle ſeed-veſiel of theſe plants is 
of a fingular form, and reſembles 
three capſules, which adhere to one 
common foot-ſtalk as to a centre, 


but are divided externally into 


three pretty deep partitions. 


* Lief the Genera contained in this Order. 


Engliſh Names. 


Baſtard-orpine. 
Box. 


Widow-wail. 


Cupania: 
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Linnæan Genera. 


Cupania. 
Dalecbampia. 
Euphorbia, 
Excoecaria. 
Guettarda. 
Hernandia, 
Hippomane, 
Hura, 
Jatropha, 
Mercurialis, ——— 
Phyllantbus, 
Plukenetia. 
Ricinus, 
Solandra. 
Sterculia, 
Tragia, 
Triallis. 


. 


CO — 
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This family not being completely 
natural does not fall to be particu- 
larly deſcribed in this place. I 
would obſerve, however, that the 
character expreſſed in the title is a 
ſtriking one; and that though the 
plants which poſſeſs it are not con- 
nected together by ſuch numerous 
relations, as to form a true natural 
aſſemblage, yet are they by that 
circumſtance diſtinguiſned from all 
other plants, with as great, or 
greater facility than any artificial 
character yet known. It is, how- 
ever, to be obſerved, that all the 
genera of this order have not the 
liriking character juſt mentioned. 

From the euphorbias and ſeveral 
other genera of this order, flows 
by ineiſion a corroſive liquor, which 
is white like milk. 9 
The fruit of the manchineel tree 
is one of the moſt powerful cauſtics, 
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Engliſh Names. 


Burning-thorny-plant, ſpurge. 


Jack · in · ů- bon. 
Manchineel- tree. 
Sand- box tree. 
Caſſava, manihot. 
Mercury, 


Sea- ſide laurel. 


Palma - chriſti. 


to prove mortal, if large quantities 
of oil are not immediately ſ{wallow- 
ed, to excite vomiting and ſheath 
the viſcera, before the cauſtic juice 
has operated. The tree bears a 
great reſemblance to the pear-tree ; - 
the bark is ſomewhat thicker and 
filled with a white viſcous corroſive 
milk; the wood under the albur- 
mum is greyiſh, and beautifully 
marked with eyes of different tints 
or colours. The cauſtic and poiton+ 
ous quality is not peculiar to the 
fruit; it is to be found alſo in the 
leaves, in the wood, in the milk of 
the bark, and even in its ſhade, by 
ſleeping under it. . 
The tree, which is commonly 
large, grows in the Weſt- Indies, on 
the bank of rivers, or on the ſea- 
ſhore, being rarely found at a di- 
ſtance from the water. When it 
rains, one muſt be cautious of go- 


and, if taken internally, never fails 


ing under this tree for ſhelter, as the 
| | rain 


rain falling from its leaves on the 
hands, and other parts of the body, 
enxcites bliſters on the fleſh, as if 
boiling oil had fallen upon it, to- 
gether with a very painful itching 
which continues for a long time, 
If it falls into the eyes, it will en- 
danger the eye- ſight; or if by 
chance one ſhould rub. them with 
his hand, moiſtened with this wa- 
ter, a conſiderable fwelling is oc- 
calioned, which from being red, 
becomes livid and full of pus. 
The wood is no leſs dangerous to 
work, unleſs perfectly dry, and 
even its duſt or ſawings are poiſon- 
ons. Before it is touched, the 
workmen amaſs dry wood around 
its feet, ſet fire to it, and keep at 
a difiance for fear of any bad con- 
ſequences from the ſmoak. When 
they think the fire has totally con- 
famed its bumidity they apply the 
batchet, taking care to have their 
face and arms covered with a towel 
or napkin, leſt the duſt flying out 
of it, or the milky humidity which 
may have remained unevaporated, 
ſhould fly in their face, mouth, 
eyes, or hands. The ſawyers uſe 
the ſame precautions, as well as 
the turners, who work it into ta- 
bles, cabinets, and all ſorts of 
houſhold furniture, which are great- 
ly eſteemed for the uncommon 
beauty of the wood. 
Ihe Indians uſe the milk of the 
manchineel-tree to poiſon their ar- 
rows; for this purpoſe they make 
a cleft in the bark and inſert the 
end of their arrows, which imbibes 
the liquor, flowing out of the 
wound, that is white as milk, but 
thicker and more gluey. The ar- 
tows fo envenomed are ſuffered to 


—— 
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dry; and 'where they make , 
wound, poiſon at the fame time. 
Thoſe who ſleep under the man. 
chinee]-tree find - themſelves, on 
awaking, prodigiouſly ſwelled, wil 
a very violent megrim and a dar. 
gerous fever, By force of citron. 
juice and cordials, the ' venom i 
often extirpated, pate 
A ſpecies of euphorbia terme 
eſula, if applied to any part of thi 
body, produces a violent inflam. 
mation, which is ſoon ſucceeded by 
a conſiderable ſwelling, that depe. 


nerates into a gangrene and proves 


mortal, : 
Ipecacuanha, that well known 


medicine, is the root of another 


ſpecies of the ſame genus, the 


euphorbia ipecacuanhe of Lin: us. i 


Sterculia (ftercus, dung) derives 
its name from the feœtid ſmell of 
the wood, which is faid to reſemble 
that of human excrements ; whence 
the name of dirt-wood, by which 
it is known in the hot countries 


where it is native. 


The root of caſſada or manihot 
being diveſted of its poiſonous 
juices, ſerves for bread to moſt of 
the inhabitants of the Weſt-India 
iſlands, whether black, white or 
red; that is, Negroes, Europeans, 
and Natives. The ſhrub, ſome. 


times called manioc, riſes ſeven or 


eight feet high, with a thin bark, 
that is grey, red, or violet, accord- 
ing to the different colours of thi 


wood which it covers. The trunk 
and branches are filled with ſmall 
prominences or knots, exhibiting 
the veſtigia of the fallen leaves; 


for as the tree increaſes in height, 
the leaves relinquiſh the bottom of 


the branches, and are only to be 
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ſoft and brittle. The plant is bet- 
ter ropagated by layers than from 
ſeed ; at leaſt, little of the root 
proper for eating is to be obtained 
by the latter method. The prin- 
cipal root produces ſuckers, in 
rumber from four to ſeven, and of 


different length and thickneſs, ac- 


cording to the age of the tree and 
goodneſs of rhe foil. The bark of 
the roots is like that of the trunk, 
grey, when the wood is grey ; red, 
when red; white, when white; but 
the inſide or heart is always white, 


| and of the conſiſtence of turnip. 


The roots of white manioc are 
ripe in eight months; thoſe of the 
other kinds require fourteen or 
eighteen months to attain their full 


| fize and maturity. When ripe they 


are plucked out of the carth by 
tearing up the whole tree, which 
never fails to be accompanied by 
the root; and, if, in that opera- 
tion, any of the off-ſets ſhould 
be ſeparated from the main root, 
which is eaſily obſerved, they take 
them up with a hoe. It requires 
no great force to pluck up theſe 
ſhrubs - for, beſides that the ſoil is 


of a ſoft nature, the roots do not 


penetrate very deeply into it. _ 
When plucked up, the Negroes 
deſtined for this work, grate or 


| raſp the bark with a blunt knife, 


as is done to turnips, and then 
throw them into a tub full of water; 
they are then reduced to a powder 


or meal, reſembling the coarſe ſaw- 


ings of wood; this is effected by 


rubbing the root very forcibly a- 


gainſt a copper file or grater, about 


tea or twelve broad, that is faſten- 


found near the 2 The wood is 
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ed by ſmall nails upon a plank of 
timber, three ſeet and a half lang, 
and one broad. The Negro who 
files, puts one end of the plank in- 
to a wooden trough or tub, and 
holds the other againſt his ſtomach ; 
at his ſide is a baſket, containing 
roots that are raſped, waſhed, and 
fit for being filed ; one'of theſe he 
takes in each hand, and paſſes it 
violently upon the file or grater till 
it is reduced to a rough powder. 

All the roots being grated in this 
manner, they take the powder and 
put it into a preſs, with a view to 
ſqueeze out the juice, which is re- 
garded as a very ſtrong poiſon, not 
only for men, but for beaſts alſo, 
who drink of it, or chance to eat 
of theſe roots before the juice is ex- 
preſſed. It is remarkable, that 
animals which die in conſequence 
of having ſwallowed any quantity 
of this ſubſtance, have their breaſts 
.prodigiouſly ſwelled, without any 
viſible alteration on the noble parts. 
Some have hence argued that the 
Juice in queſtion is not eſſentially a 
poiſon; but that poſſeſſing a ſuper- 
fluity of nouriſhment, it proves an 
over-match to the digeſtive facul- 
ties, ahd thus proves mortal, 

Beſides this ſuper-abundance of 
nouriſhment, ſays Father Labat, a 
part of its malignity conſiſts in ita 
coldneſs, which ſtops the circula- 
tion, benumbs the animal ſpirits, 
and at length cauſes death : hence 
the beſt antidote againſt this poiſon 
is heat and violent motion. The pa- 
tient, after ſwallowing large quan- 
tities of oil, to excite a nauſea and 


vomiting, is made to run as quick 
hfteen or eighteen inches long, and | 


as he can, and drink plentifully of 


the ſtrongeſt ſpirits ; in fine, every 


| method 
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heat, to rouſe the ſpirits, and put 
the blood in motion. 
Animals which have accuſtomed 
themſelves inſenſibly to the juice of 
manioc, feel no inconvenience from 
the root of it, but rather the con- 
trary. It is in this manner that 
the Turks, by a gradual and con- 
ſtant uſe, have rendered opium a 
harmleſs and even exhilarating me- 
dicine. | 
The juice of manioc loſes its 
malignity when heated. The na- 
tives of the Weſt-Indies, who uſe it 
in all their ſauces, feel no ſort of 
inconvenience from it, becauſe they 
never uſe it till after being boiled. 
Of the ſame juice they make ſtarch, 
by drying it in the ſun, where it 
becomes as white as ſnow, and 1s 
frequently made into cakes, which 
are as delicate as if made with the 
fineſt wheat-flour. 
When the manioc 1s ſufficiently 
preſſed, they either make it into 
bread, called caſſada, or into flour 
for 83 For the ſirſt- men- 
tioned purpoſe, they have a plate 
of iron, two feet broad, and half an 
inch thick; this they place upon a 
tripod, or on ſtones, and kindle a fire 
below it. When ſufficiently heat- 
ed, ſo as not to admit of the 
touch, they lay on the whole ſur- 
face about the thickneſs of three 
fingers of manioc, which has been 
reviouſly preſſed and ſifted. The 
8 falls down in proportion as it 
roaſts; and the parts join and in— 
corporate. This compreſſion and 
incorporation 1s aided by the perſon 
who roaſts, ſlightly paſling a piece 
of wood over the plate. When the 
fide of the cake, next the plate, 1s 


4 


method is uſed to excite violent 


A "N 
ſufficiently done, that is, adhere, 
and the colour, formerly very white 
becomes red, it is turned ; and the 
other ſide allowed to roaſt till th, 
ſame ſymptoms appear. When 
roaſted, it is laid in the ſun fo 
two or three hours, with a view t 
diſſipate any poiſonous humidity 
which may till lurk in the 700 
under this new form. | 

The inſide of caſſada is as whit 
as ſnow, the ſides of a pale gol 
colour; the ſubſtance, which i 
very nouriſhing, and of eaſy di. 
geſtion, may be preſerved ſeven ot 
eight months, or more, provided it 


is kept dry, and ſometimes expoſed | 
When dipped in water, Þ 
or put in ſoup, caſſada ſwells up 


to the ſun. 


to a great height, which ſeems to 


prove its great abundance in ſub. 


ſtance. 

The other mode of preparation, 
however, is moſt common, as being 
more convenient for preſerving, 
diſtributing to the Negroes, and 
tranſporting from place to place, 
The manioc, in this caſe, is put 
into a pan or ſtove, that is but 
ſlightly heated, where it is conti- 
nually turned, like coffee-beans, 
with a ſmall wooden inſtrument, 
contrived for that purpoſe. This 


motion prevents it from ſticking to 


the pan; ſo that, when dried and 
roaſted, it has the appearance of 
thick red grains of ſalt. This 
mode of preparation is much more 


expeditious than the former. When | 


dried, it is put in granaries, where 
it may be preſerved whole years, 
if kept dry, or put into a ſtove 
every fix months, af 1 

This ſubſtance may be eat quite 


dry, as crumbled bread, or as the 


T utks 


in which were fixed very ſmall ſharp 
bits of pebbles. 


others. It is called camanioc, that 


it is eaten without danger, or any 


clods which have not paſſed the 


mortar, to a fine white powder, 
$ with which they make ſoup. 


T R. 
arks eat roaſted rice. When 
moiſtened; it ſwells prodigiouſly, 
This latter method of preparing 
manioc is never practiſed by the 
natives, who uſe only caſſada, which 
they prepare once every day, or 
oftener, as occaſion requires; for 
they eat it quite hot, as being then 
more delicate and agreeable to the 
taſte. Before their intercourſe with 
the Europeans had procured them 
iron plates, they made their caſſada 
upon large flat tones, whoſe thick- 
neſs they adjuſted to that purpole. 
In default of copper files or grates, 
they made uſe of a plank of wood, 


o 


One ſpecies of manioc is ſaid to 
be exempt from the poiſonous qua- 
lity poſſeſſed by the juice of the 


is, chief of maniocs; in fact, its 
wood, leaves, and roots are larger 
and thicker than the others, and 


precaution ; but as it is longer of 
growing and ripening, aud the 
roots yield much leſs meal, becauſe 
lighter and more ſpungy, it is ge- 
nerally neglected. 

The ſmall bits of manioc, which 
have eſcaped the grater, and the 


ſteve, are not uſeleſs. They are 
dried in the ſtove, after the flour is 
roaſted, and then pounded in a 


It 1s 
likewiſe uſed for making a kind of 
thick coarſe caſſada, which is roaſt- | 
ed till almoſt burat ; of this, fer- 
mented with melaſſes and Welt- | 
India potatoes, they prepare a much 
eſtee med drink, or beverage, called 


ouy cou. This liquor, the favourite 


- 
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drink of the natives, is ſometimes 
made extremely ſtrong, eſpecially 
on any great occaſion, as a feaſt; 
with this they get intoxicated, and, 
remembring their old quarrels, maſ- 
ſacre and murder each other. Such 
of the inhabitants and workmen as 
have not wine, drink ouycou, It 
is of a red colour, ſtrong, nouriſh- 
ing, refreſhing, aed eaſily inebri- 
ates the inhabitants, who ſoon ac- 
cuſtom themſelves to it as eaſily as 
beer. Sd 5 | 5 

The leaves of manioe are uſed 
in both Indies, as thoſe of ſpinnage 
are with us. | LAND 

Box-wood being extremely hard 
is uſed for ſeveral purpoſes, and 
may properly enough be ſubſtitut- 
ed in default of ebony, the yellow. 
alburnum of which it perfectly re- 
ſembles. Employed in medicine, 
box · wood is ſudorific.- The Negroes 
of Senegal uſe from three to ve 
entire ſeeds of 7atrophe curcas for 
purging the inteſtines; uſed in 
greater quantity, theſe ſeeds would 
prove mortal. It appears too that 
the purgative virtue reades only in 
the radicle, or puuqtum vitæ of the 
ſeeds; for the Negroes eat with im- 
punity, and even with avicity, large 
quantities of theſe ſecds, after the 
radicle has been extracted.  _ 

Papaw, or popo-tree, the carica 
papaj a of Linnæus, is male and fe- 
male upon different roots: the flow) 
ers of the former are white, of the 
latter yellowiſh. The tender buds 
of theſe laſt are preſerved into 
{weet-meats; and the long mango 


| popo, which is ſaid to be little in- 
ferior to an Eaſt-India mango, into 


pickles. When nearly ripe the 


fruits are likewiſe boiled and eaten 
with any kind of fleih meat, care 
being 


"TR 


being taken previouſly to cleanſe | The bark of caſcarilla, another 
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them of the milky corroſive juice | ſpecies of the ſame genus, is uſed 


contained in them, which is of fo 
penetrating a nature, ſays Hughes, 
that if the unripe fruit, when un- 
peeled, is boiled with the tougheſt 
old ſalt meat, it will ſoon make it 
ſoft and tender; and, if hogs are 
for any conſiderable time fed with 
the raw fruit, it wears off all the 
mucous ſlimy matter which covers 
the infide of the guts; and would, 
in time, if not prevented by a 
change of food, entirely lacerate 
them. This juice, continues the 
ſame author, is ſometimes made uſe 
of to cure ring-worms and ſuch cu- 
taneous eruptions, 13 

The kernels of ſand- box tree are 
ſaid to be purgative, and ſometimes 
emetic. The uſe to which the cap- 
ſale, generally cut into fifteen or 
fixteen diviſions, is applied, ſug- 

eſted the name given to this cu- 
rious and beautiful exotic, 

The leaves and tender buds of 
phyfic-nut-tree, a ſpecies of croton, 
emit a milky juice, which is ſaid 
to be applied to green wounds with 
ſucceſs. The nut, when ripe, yields 

a conſiderable 3 of oil, a 
ſpoonful of which ſwallowed when 
freſh, is of a porgative quality, and 
is proper for abating ſwellings in 


dropſical diſorders. 


ucceſsfully by the natives of Se. 
negal in tertian fevers, that are ac. 
companied with a diarrhoea. 

From the berries of the ricinus, 
or palma chriſti, is extracted an oil 
which the natives of the Weſt-In- 
dies uſe in their ſoups. Ihis oil 
is generally known in thoſe coun. 
tries by the name of caſtor oil. 

The Negroes of Senegal uſe ex- 
ternally with ſucceſs the leaves of 
palma chriſti, in megrims and in- 
flammations of the eyes. 

The wind blowing into the ca- 
vities of the capſules of hernandia 


ling noiſe; whence the name of 
jack- in- a- box, by which this plant 
is generally known. | 
Croton tinforium yields, by ex- 
preſſion, a greeniſh juice, which, 
by means of the volatile alkali of 
urine, dyes ſtuffs of a blue colour, 
TRIHILAT A, tres, three, and 
Hilum, an external mark on the ſeed; 
the name of the twenty-third claſs 
in-Linnzus's Fragments of a Natu- 
ral Method; conſiſting of plants 


diſtinctly with an external cicatrix, 
or ſcar, where they were faſtened 


within the fruit. 


Lift of the Genera contained in this Order. 


1 


| Linnzan Genera. 


« Melia, 


4 {: / — | 

: LE [calus, —— — — 
Baniſteria. 

_—_—_ 7 - 


' Barbadoes-cherry, 


, Engliſh Names, 
Bead-tree. 
Maple. 
Horſe-cheſnut. 


Triopteris 


ſonora makes a very ſonorous whiſt- | 


with three ſeeds, which are marked 


is 


Triglochin, 
- Theſe plants have no very ſtrik- 


N - *Þ - 
* * 


Linnæan Genera. 


Triopteris. 
7 Car 41 o/pe rmumn, 
Piaullinia. 
Sapindus, 
5 tapbylæa 80 
Tropeolum, 


TRIPETALOIDEÆ, 4 how 


7 a : 
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— 


; | 


E WT Name. 


Heart. ſeed, or heart-pea. 
Soap- berry. 
Bladder- nut. 

Pere creſs. 


ments of a Natural Method, conſiſt- 


and petalum, a petal) the name of | ing of plants with three petals, 


ne fifth claſs in Linnæus's Frag- 


Lift of the Genera edna in this Order. 


A Genera. 


Gee 0 
Aphyllanthes, 
Butomas, 
Calamus. 
F lagellaria. 
Juncus, 
Sagittaria, x 
Scheuchzeria, 
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ing characters, and are nearly allied 
to the graſſes. All the genera have 
not the circumſtance expreſſed in 
the title. 


TRUNCUS, the trunk; that 
part of the herb which ariſes 3 im- 


mediately from the root, and 1s 


terminated by the fructification; 


the leaves, buds, and auxiliary parts 
of the herb, not entering Into its 


| deſcription. 


The different ſpecies of trunks 


enumerated by Linnæus, are as fol- 


lows : 

CavLis. 

. CuLmvs, 
SCAPUS, ' 
Frons, 


ov 


_ Engliſh Nane. 
Water-plantain. 


. Flowering-ruſh, or water-gladiolus, 


Ruſh. 
 Arrow-head, 
Leſſer flowering-ruſh, - 
Arrow-headed graſs, - 


{35 


| 


ferred the reader for ſome. general 


which ſubſiſt betwixt roots and ſtems, 


tent and force of the one is always 


in proportion to the ſame quali- 
ties in the other, A ſhrub which puts 


out ſmall branches, has univerſally 


merous, leſs ſtrong, and leſs exten- 
Ee hve, 


Each of theſe terms 1s i partes 
larly explained in its proper place. 

To this article, as the molt ſuit-. 
able for that purpoſe, I formerly re- 


remarks on the mutual relations 


Theſe principal parts of the plant 
are unfolded, branch, and ſubdivide 
almoſt in the ſame manner: the ex- 


ſlender roots. The ſame tree planted 
in an eſpalier, where its growth is 
| cramped, or it is pruned very cloſe, 
| | ſhall produce roots that are leſs nu- 
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in full air. Hence the impractica- 
bility of extending the roots of a 
tree by lopping its branches: a 
fruit-tree by ſuch an operation, will 
produce more fruit; becauſe moſt 
of the nouriſhment which went to 
theſe lopped branches, is now con- 
centrated in the fruit; but its 
growth will be retarded, and its life 
rendered fhorter. | 

Farther, ſtems as well as roots 
are lengthened by their extremities, 
which ceaſe to grow upon being cut. 


productions; the ſtems put forth la- 
teral branches; the roots, lateral 
roots; whence it follows, that to 
cut the extremities of the ſtem and. 
branches, is the proper way to form 
the heads of trees; and, in like 
manner, to cut the extremity of 
long perpendicular roots, is an ex- 
cellent method to form beautiful and 
vigorous trees; for the perpendicu- 


fications, or ſide- roots, multiply; 
and theſe being placed nearer the 
ſarface of the earth, find a greater 
ſupply of nouriſhing juices in their 

ogreſs. B. nd coll 


feveral buds of branches, and the 
root with ſeveral ſuckers, or buds. 
of roots. They may likewiſe be 
compared in their organization, or 
internal ſtructure, which, in both, 
is nearly the fame, unleſs that the 
epidermis, or {carf-ſkin of the root 
is thicker, and the colours, inter: 
nally, ſtronger and more lively. 

- In ſhort, except in their direction, 
which is univerſally oppoſite, ſtems 
and roots ſeem to bear a remarkable 
analogy to each other; ſo that, as 
Linnæus obſerves, flems may be 


five, than if cultivated as a ſtandard 


Both, in conſequence, form new 


lar root being cut, the lateral rami- | 


' Again, the ſtem is provided wich 


—— 
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conſidered as roots above ground. 
IT UBA, a trumpet. Vaillant's 
name for the /y/us of Boerhaave and 
Linnæus; the piſtillum of Tourne- 
fort. Vide STYLus. 

| TUBULOSUS , a ſpecies of 
compound flower, ſo termed by Lin- 
næus, all the florets or partial flow. 
ers of which are-fannel-ſhaped, and 
nearly equal. | 

| or w_ kind are thiſtle, burdock, 
artichoke, hemp-agrimony, tanſ' 
.cud-weed, 2 ; 1 


ſpond to the flosculofi of Tournefort 
and Pontedera ; the compo/iti regu- 
lares of Rivinus ; the compo/iti uni- 
Formes of Chriſtian Knaut; and the 
capitatae of Boerhaave and Ray. 
TUB Os, the tube, or lower hol. 
low part of a flower with one petal; 
oppoſed to unguis, the claw. of a po- 
lypetalous flower. | | 
2 3 
. 
VAGE. Under this name Lin- 
næus arranges a number of genera, 
which remain vague and undeter- 
mined, as they cannot be referred to 
any of his natural orders; nor, for 
want of uniform relations, conſti- 
tute of themſelves a true natural 
aſſemblage. |. 1 ne 
VALVULA, a little valve, or 
opening; the external diviſions ofa 
dry ſeed- veſſel, as a capſule, or pod, 
which ſplit when the ſeeds are ripe 
for the purpoſe of diſſemination. 


two in number, as in celandine, cab- 
bage, and the pea- bloom flowers; 
three, as in violet, and Greek vale- 
rian; four, as in tree - primroſe, and 
French- willow herb: or five, as in 


| flax, lime- tree, and Syrian mallow. 


\ VARIETAS, 


The flowers in queſtion corre. 


\ Fheopenings in queſtion are either 
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VARIETAS, a variety; a plant 


changed by ſome accidental cauſe, 
which being removed, the variety 


or mutation diſappears, and the ſpe- 
cies is reſtored. As many plants of 
different form and appearance as are 
produced from ſeed of the ſame ſpe- 
cies, are to be regarded as genuine 
varieties, and in all caſes to be di- 
ſtinguiſned with great accuracy from 
the ſpecies. | 

In the form and diſpoſition of the 
parts of each individual of the ſame 
ſpecies, there exiſts, in general, a 
conſtant uniformity. Different cauſes, 
however, as Culture, climate, expo- 
ſure, age, diſeaſes, luxuriance or 
poverty of nouriſhment, contuſions, 
and other circumſtances, produce 


monſtrous appearances, and acci- 


dental varieties in the parts of 
plants. WITTE 

In treating of luxuriance in flow- 
ers, we obſerved that a ſuperabund- 
ance of nouriſhment gives riſe to the 


numerous tribe of double and pro- 


likc flowers: the ſame cauſe gives 
to all the parts of the plant a thick- 
neſs and extent, by no means natu- 
ral to them. Hence, likewiſe, the 
prodigious multiplication of the 
leaves of ſome plants, Which increaſe 
to ſuch a degree, as frequently to 
injure the flower and fruit. | 

The leaves of young trees and of 
new ſhoots are much larger, and 


leſs cut and ramified than thoſe of | 


a grown tree of the ſame ſpecies. 


In bolly, the leaves loſe their prickles 


when the tree waxes old. 

The lower leaves of aquatic plants, 
as crow- foot and water-drop-wort, 
are frequently finely cut like hairs, 
whilſt thoſe above are of a different 


bs 


form, Plants of the ſame ſpecies 


that grow in another ſoil, have no 


2 


a 
diverſity in the form of their upper 
and under leaves. Again, in moun- 
tainous plants, the lower leaves are 
generally more entire; the upper 
ones more divided. Burnet- ſaxi- 
frage, aniſe and coriander, furniſh. 
examples. That th 
The ſeeds or grains of many 


graſſes, particularly of rye, are ſome- 


times prolonged into a horny ap- 
pearance of a fungous ſubſtance, 


that is pretty hard, and, as it were, 


cartilaginous, Some of theſe mon- 
nrous productions are more than. 
two inches long. Rye diſeaſed in. 


this manner, is frequently attended 


with fatal conſequences to ſuch as 
eat of the bread prepared from it. 
The ſame appearance has been ob- 
ſerved in gramen aquaticum fluitans, 
and carex. This diſeaſe, termed by 
Linnæus claus, is common in moilt 


years and rainy ſeaſons, and ſeems. 


to be principally owing to a defect 
of perſpiration. . Fa : 
The flowers and ſeeds of many of 


the eſculent graſſes, and ſome other 


plants, are frequently reduced into 
a black powder. This appearance 
has been particularly obſerved in 
wheat, rye, barley, oats, perſicaria, 
marſh ſcorzonera, goats-beard, ſope- 
wort, and ſome of the lychnis, pink 
and chick-weed tribe. In the greater 
number, the diſeaſe, when it attacks 
the flower, begins by the receptacle 
under the form of ſmall black 
points, which inſenfibly reach the 
other parts of. the flower, as the 
flower-cup, petals, and ſtamina, 
without attacking the piſtil, or fe- 
male organ, which, . however, com- 
monly proves abortive. 8 
The diſeaſe termed u/t//ago, 
or burning, differs from that juſt. 
mentioned, in that it is Contagious | 
E e 2 and 
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and hereditary ; the ſeeds being the 
only parts that are affected by it. It 
has been diſcovered in the ſame ſpe- 
cies of graſſes as the former, but 
more abundantly on Indian millet. 
M. Aymen, a French academiciat; 
attributes both theſe diſegſes to an 
internal fault in the ſap. 4 

The upper ſurface of 
of ſome plants, particularly of hop, 
melon, dead-nettle, hedge-nettle, 
maple, and gromwell, is ſubject to 
be covered with' a white appear- 
ance, which makes the leaves ſeem 


thicker, more weighty, and more 


opake. Plants which are attacked 
by this diſeaſe, termed by botaniits 
ery/iphe, rarely produce any fruit; 
or, if they do, it is badly formed, 
and has a crude diſagreeable taſte, 

On the under ſurface of the leaves 
of ladies mantle, and a ſpecies of 
euphorbia with cypreſs leaves, 1s 
occaſionally diſperſed a yellowiſh 
duſt, which, from its reſemblance to 
ruſty tron, has occaſioned the name 
of rabigo, or ruſt, to be given to this 
particular diſeate, which, like the 
former, appears to proceed from a 
de ſect of perſpiration. 

White ſpots are frequently ob- 
ſ-rved on ſome leaves, which thence 
appear empty, and, as it were, tran- 
ſparent: it is occaſioned by the in- 
fluence of a burning ſun adting upon 
them, when very much moiſtened, 
either in conſequence of continued 
rain, or a ſtrong dew. When all 
the leaves are attacked with this 
diſeaſe, which has obtained the name 
of candor, that is, the whites, the 
plant commonly periſhes a few days 
after, 

Certain plants of warm climates 
are ſubject to loſe their petals, when 


Cultivated in cold countries, and | 
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that, even when the fruit arrives at 


al 


turity. For particulars on this 
Q, the reader is referred to the 
UTILUS os. 

Plants which grow in the ſhade, 
or in places that are deprived of a 
roper) current of air, are apt to 
e meagre, and, without tak. 
ing the conſiſtence which is ſuitable, 
to periſh before they have produced 
any fruit. Experiments demon- 
ſtrate, that the feebleneſs of ſuch 
plants proceeds leſs from a defect of 
heat, than from a privation of light. 

Other cauſes alter the colour of 
leaves, and occaſionally produce the 
beautifully variegated leaves ſo 
much in requeſt among gardeners. 
Some leaves are ſubject to aſſume a 
deep red; this is particularly the 
caſe with herb Robert, a ſpecies of 
crane's- bill. 

The branches of aſh and willow 
are frequently flattened in ſeveral 
irregular ways. This is ſuppoſed 
to be in conſequence of two buds 
being naturally grafted in each 
other, before the unfolding of the 
branch. Two leaves, two fruits 
engrafted in this manner, produce 
other monſtrous appearances, By 
means of artificial grafting, we map, 
in like manner, vary the form of 
leaves, ſtems, flowers and fruit. 

Laſtly, certain inſects depoſiting 
their eggs under the bark of the 
leaves and ſtems of ſeveral plants, 
occaſion an extravaſation of the ſap, 
and hence give birth to certain ſin- 
gular productions, which in diffe- 
rent bodies reſemble either nuts, 
muſhrooms, or ſpunges, and are 
either round or Jong, hard or ſoft, 


covered with leaves, or guarded with 
briſtly threads. 


= 


Such are the galls of oak which 
Enter 
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enter into the compoſition of ink; 


thoſe of elm, lime, ciſtus, ground: 
ivy, a ſpecies of hawk-weed, the 
aſpen-tree, and ſeveral ſpecies of 
willow. Thoſe of a ſpecies of ſage 
called ſalvia baccifera, are ſold. in 
the markets of the Levant by the 
name of ſage-apples. Tournefort 
relates that they are round, nine or 
ten lines in diameter ; of the colour 
of aſhes, co:tony, with a white pulp, 
that is ſomewhat tranſparent, ſweet, 
and of a very agreeable taſte, Thoſe 
of the ſcarlet- Oak are two lines in 


diameter; the ſubſtance is very red, 
and being dried, is the kermes, or. 


ſcarlet-paſtel, ſo well known by the 
dyers. 
Of the ſame nature with the galls 


| juſt mentioned, are thoſe ſtrange bo- 
dies covered with green, red, or | 


Linnzan Genera. 
Dais. V 
Daphne, 
Dirca, 
Enidia. 
Lachnæa. 
Paſſerina, 
Duiſquali Ss 


Stellera, 


Thefium , 


VERTICILLAT A, werticillus ; 
{vide infra) the name of a claſs in 
Ray's and Boerhaave's Methods, 
conſiſting of herbaceous vegetables, 
having four naked ſeeds, and the 
3 placed in whorls round the 
. a 8 


40 the labiati, or lip- flowers of 


Linnæan Genera. 
Hug az 


imethy/iea, 


The term is ſynonimous 


. 


yellow fibres, termed bedeguar, 
which a fly of the ſame kind pro- 


duces upon the wild-roſe : ſuch are 


likewiſe, the ſmall bladders on the 
ſurface of elm-leaves, which are 
filled with gnats, and with an aſtrin-» 
gent balmy liquor that is an excel- 
lent vulnerary. 5 5 IS LK 
Such are the principal accidents 


to which the parts of plants are ſub- 


ject, and which give riſe to the nu- 
merous tribe of varieties in the ve- 
getable kingdom. | \ 
VEPRECULÆ, diminutive from 
wtepres, - a briar, or bramble; the 
name of the thirty-firſt order in Lin- 
næus's Fragments of a Natural Me- 


thod; contilting of the following 


genera, which do not conſtitute a 
true natural aſſemblage. 


Engliſh Names. 


Mezereon, or { purge-laurel, 
Leather- wood, | 


Sparrow-wort, 


German groundſel, or | Tragus's 
ſparrow-wort. | 


Tournefort, and is exemplified in 
mint, thyme, and ſavory. | 
VENTICILLATæ is alſo the name 
of the forty-ſecond order in Lin- 
næus's Fragments of a Natural Me- 
thod, conſiſting of plants which an- 
{wer the above deſcriptior . : 


jp Lift of the Genera contained in this Natural Order. 


Engliſh Names. 


— 


\ 
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Habit and Structure of the Plants of 
this Order, | 


This order, termed by Tourne- 
fort labiati, or Iip-flowers, from the 


unequal and 1rregular diviſions: of 


the peta), which commonly reſemble 


| 


* . 
ee Linnæan genera. Engliſh Names, { 
Palloia, — — Black hore-hound. | \ 
Betonica, —  —— _Betony. | { 
'Cleonia. _ | — 
Clinopodium, | — — PField- baſil. t 
Cunila. | : t 
Dracocephalum, — —— Dragon's head. : 
aleo ps, — — — Hedge- nettle. 0 
-Glechoma, — — ä Ground-ivy. 
Horminum, — — Pyrenzan clary. c 
 Hyopus, 1 — Hyſlop. I 
amium, — — Dead nettle. | 
'Lavandula, — — Lavender. t 
Lecnurus, — — — Lion's-tail. 
Lycopus, — — — Water hore-hound, a 
Marrubium, — 993 Hore hound. | f 
Meli ſa, — — — Baulm. 
Meliztis, — ——— Baſtard baulm, f 
Mentha, — — — Mint. =: 
Moluccella, — — Molucca baulm. \ 
Monarda. | 7 
Nepeta, 3 —— Cat. mint, or nep. 0 
mum, — — ÞBaſfil. L * 
Ori ganum, — — Mayjoram. 2 
Orwvala. { 
Phlomis, — — — age. tree, or Jeruſalem-ſage, 
Prafium, —_ — S$Shrubby, hed ge. nettle. : t 
Prunella, — — — - Self-heal. e 
Roſmarinus, — — Roſemary. 3 
Salvia, | — — Sage 8 0 
Satureia, — — Savory. 2 
Scutellaria, — — Skull-cap. 0 
Sideritis, — —— lron- wort. 7 
Stachys, — _— —— Baſe hore-hound. 88 
Teucrium, —— —— Germander. J 
Thymbra, — —— Mountain-hyſlop. EN 
Thymus, — — — Thyme, Bo 
Trichoſtema. | | TOPS: d 
Zixiphora, — — — Syrian field baſil. bo 


the two lips of an animal, contail 
annual and perennial herbs, ail 


e 
ſhrubby plants, ſome of which u 5 
tain their green leaves during u 4 
winter. 


The Roors are branched al 


1 fibrous. | 


ntail 
„ All 
ch 


1g the 


d a 


| foot-ſtalk. 


They are diſpoſed round the ſtem, 


| ſometimes repreſents two lips; the 


lip 
nera, is more or leſs irregular or un- 
equal, either in its tube, or in the 


lips, of which the uppermoſt, term- 


VE 

The SrEus are round when old; 
ſquare, when young; as are like- 
wiſe the young branches which 
ſtand oppolite. _ Gt 

The Leaves are oppoſite, and in 
the greater number covered with 
tranſparent points, Thoſe which 
are placed next the flower, generally 
differ from the ſtem-leaves. | 

In the greater number of plants 
of this order, the leaves are ſup- 
ported upon a long cylindrical foot- 
ſtalk that is furrowed above. Some, 
however, as dead-nettle and bugle, 
have the leaves attached immedi- 
ately to the branches without any 


———— 


— 


* 


The FLowzxs are univerſally | 
hermaphrodite, except in a ſpecies 
of thyme mentioned by Adanſon, 
which appears to have male or bar- 
ren flowers on one root, and female, 
or fertile lowers on another. | 


i 


as the title imports, in whorls, or 
{mall heads, with ſhort foot-ſtalke, 
TheFLowER-cUP is of one piece, 
that is generally cut into five un- 
equal divifions, whoſe diſpoſition 


uppermoſt of which, has commonly 
a leſs number of diviſions: it ac- 
companies the ſeeds, which it nou- 
riſhes in its boſom, to their maturity. 
The Prral is of the gaping, or 
nd; and in the different ge- 


— 


divifions of the lips; the number of 
which varies from two to five. 
Theſe diviſions frequently form two 


aA. 


ed the creſt, and the helmet, is ſome- 
times entire, ſometimes more or leſs 
deeply cut into two; the lower- 


| 


| 
| 


* 


| 


molt, termed the beard, generally 


there, or tops. 


V E 
into three. In germander and bugle, 
the upper-lip is very ſhort, and 
over-topped by the ſtamina. _ 

The STAMINA are two, or four 
in number. In the greater part, 


-there are four ſtamina of unequal 


length, two of them being long, 
and two ſhort; a character which 
determines ſuch plants to the claſs 
didynamia of the Sexual Method. 


As to ſage, rofemary, and the other 


genera with two ſtamina, they are 
approximated to the other plants of 
this order, not only by their gene- 
ral port or habit, and the figure of 
the flower, but even in ſome of the 


| genera, by the number of ſtamina; 


which, although only two, yet are 
accompanied by : filaments, which 
reſemble ſtamina without the a- 
This appearance is 
particularly conſpicuous in ſage and 


a ſpecies of monarda. 


The four unequal ſtamina are fre- 
quently diſhimilar, and approach by 


pairs; they are inclined towards the 


back of the petal and parallel; the 
two innermoſt being ſhorteit, and 
attached ſomewhat lower than the 
two others to the tube of the flower. 

The SzeD-BUD, which conſiſts of 


four diſtinct ovarys, is placed upon 
the feat of the flower, and elevates 


from their centre a common ſtyle, 
which is ſlender, bent in the ſame 
manner as the filaments, which it 


| ſomewhat exceeds in length, and 
terminated by a double ſtigma, or 


ſummit, the diviſions of which are 


j unequal, and turned backwards. 


The SEE&D-VESSEL in this order is 
wanting WAS 
The Sreps are four in number, 
and lodged in the bottom of the 
flower- cup as in a matrix, or ſeed-veſ- 
ſel. Each ſeed has two covers; the 
Ee 4 | one 
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one external, of a cartilaginons, or 
leathery ſubſtance; the other inter- 
nal, membranaceous, of a very 
fine texture, and placed immedi- 
ately above the radicle or embryo- 
plant. | 

The plants of this order are fra- 
grant, warm, penetrating, and ac- 
counted cordial, and cephalic. 
Their chief virtue reſides in the 
leaves. 

The chief aromatics are ſavory, 
thyme, marjoram, pennyroyal, mint, 
baulm, lavender, roſemary, ſage, 
clary. 


VERTICILLUS, a mode of 
flowering, in which the flowers are 
produced in rings at each joint of 
the ſtem, with very ſhort foot- ſtal ks. 
The term is exemplified in mint, 
hore-hound, and the other plants 
of the natural order deſcribed a- 
bove, | | 

VEXILLUM, a ſtandard; the 
upper petal of a pea-bloom, or but- 
terfly-ſhaped-flower, which 1s gene- 
rally larger than any of the others. 
Vide CokolLA and DiaDELPHIA. 

VIGILLE PLANTARUM, the 
vigils of plants. : 

Under this term, botaniſts com- 
prehend the preciſe time of the day 
in which the flowers of different 
plants open, expand, and ſhut. 

As all plants do not flower in the 
ſame ſeaſon, or month; in like 
manner, thoſe which flower the ſame 
day, in the ſame place, do not open 
and ſhut preciſely at the ſame hour. 
Some open in the morning, as the 
Iip-flowers, and compound flowers 
with flat ſpreading petals ; others at 
noon, as the mallows; and a third 
{et in the evening, or after ſun-ſet, 
as ſome geraniums, and opuntias: 


the hour of ſhutting is equally de- 


VY + 
termined. Of thoſe which open in 
the morning, ſome ſhut ſoon after, 
while others remain expanded till 
night. 1 

The hcurs of opening, like the 
time of flowering, ſeem to vary, ac- 
cording to the ſpecies of the plant, 
the temperature of the climate, and 
that of the ſeaſon, Flowers, whoſe 


extreme delicacy would be hurt by 


the ſtrong impreſſions of an ardent 
ſun, do not open till night; thoſe 
which require a moderate degree of 
heat to elevate their Juices, in other 
words, whoſe juices do not riſe but 
in the morning or evening, do not 
expand till then; whilit thoſe which 
need a more lively heat for the ſame 
purpoſe, expand at noon, when the 
ſun is in his meridian ſtrength. Hence 
it is, that the heat of the air being 
greater bet wixt the tropics than elſe- 
where, plants which are tranſported 
from thoſe climates into the cold or 
temperate climates of Europe, ex- 
pand their flowers much later than 
in their native ſoil. Thus, a flower 
which opens in ſummer at fix o'clock 
in the morning, at Senegal, will 
not open at the ſame ſeafon in 
France and England till eight or 
nine; nor in Sweden till ten; that 
which opens at eight at Senegal, 
expands at ten in France and Eng- 
land, and at noon in Sweden; a 
flower which opens at ten at Sene- 
gal, does not open in France and 
England till noon; and, in Sweden 
the plant does not flower, or, at 
leaſt, loſes its petals, and frequently 
bears no fruit; laſtly, a plant which 
opens its flowers, in Senegal, at 
noon, or at one or two hours after 
noon, bears neither flowers nor fruit 


in France, England, and Sweden. 


The ſame thing happens to moſt 


plants A 


A, bans wy by 
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removed to Senegal, or other ſultry 
climes. 

Linnæus diſtinguiſhes by the ge- 
neral name of /o/ar (flores ſolares) 
all thoſe flowers which obſerve a 
determinate time in opening and 
ſhutting. Theſe flowers are again 
divided, from certain circumſtances, 
into three ſpecies, or kinds: r 

Equinoctial flowers (flores ægui- 
nockiales) are ſuch as open and thut 
at all ſeaſons, at a certain fixed or 
determinate hour. | 

Tropical flowers (flores tropici) 
are ſuch whoſe hour of opening is 
not fixed at all ſeaſons, but accele- 
rated or retarded according as the 
length of the day is encreaſed or 
diminiſhed. 

Meteorous flowers {flores meteo- 
rici) are ſuch whole hour of expan- 
ſion depends upon the dry or hu- 
mid ſtate of the air, and the greater 
or leſs preſſure of the atmoſphere. 


Of this kind is the Siberian ſow- - 


thiſtle, which ſhuts at night, if the 


enſuing day is to be clear and ſe- 


rene, and opens if it is to be cloudy 
and rainy. 
frican marigold, which in dry ſe- 
rene weather, opens at fix or ſeven 
in the morning, and ſhuts at four 
o'clock in the afternoon, is a ſure 
indication that rain will fall during 
the courſe of the day, when it con- 
t:nues ſhut after ſe ven. 

VOLVA. The membranaceous 
cover which enfolds many muth- 
rooms before their expanſion, and 
ſage for the plant, 

UMBELLA, an umbel, a ſpecies 
of receptacle: or rather a mode of 
Bowering, in which a number of 


burſts in order to make a free paſ- 


In like manner the A- 


plants of temperate countries, when | 


—_— 


UM 
ſlender flower-ſtalks proceed from 
the ſame centre, and riſe to an equal 
height, ſo as to form an even, and 
generally round ſurface at top. The 
term differs from corym bus, another 
mode of flowering, in that there is 
a common part, the point, to wit, 
from which iſſue all the foot-ſtalks; 
and in that the foot-ſtalks are of an 
equal length; whereas in a corym- 
bus, the foot-ſtalks proceed from 
different points, and though they 
altogether form an even ſurface at 
top, as in the umbel, yet is each 
lower foot-ſtalk of greater length 
than that immediately above it. 

When none of the foot-ſtalks of 
an umbel are ſubdivided, as in gin- 
ſeng, it is termed ſimple; when, 
on the other hand, each flower-ſtalk 
is ſubdivided, at its extremity, into 
a number of ſmaller footſtalks, for 
{ſupporting the flowers; in other 
words, when each foot-ſtalk bears at 
top an umbel, the whole head, or 
aggregate, 1s. termed a compound 
umbel, to diſtinguiſh it from the 
ſimple, in which there are no ſub- 
diviſions; and, likewiſe, an univer- 
ſal umbel to diſtinguiſh it from the 
partial or particular umbel of each 
foot-ſtalk. An univerſal umbel is 
conſtituted from an aggregate of 


partial umbels. Compound umbels 


are more common than ſimple, In- 
ſtances will be adduced below. he 
UMBELLATA (UmBELLa, vide 
/upra) the name of a claſs in Ray's 
and Tournefort's methods, conſiſt- 


ing of plants whoſe flowers grow in 


umbels, with five petals that are 


often unequal, and two naked ſeeds 


| 


that are joined at top, and leparated 
below. | 
The ſame plants conſtitute the 
forty» 


ns Echinophora, 


UM 
forty-eighth order of Linnæus's 


UM 


Their names and general deſerip- 


Fragments of a Natural method: Ftion follow. 


Lift of the Genera contained in this Nataral Order. 


Linnzan Genera, 
Zgopodium, 


Hethuſa, 
Ammi, 
 Anethum, 

| Angelica. 
Apium, 
Arctopus. | a 
Artedia. 
Aſtrantia, 
Athamania s 
Bubon, 
Bunium, 
Bupleurum, 
Cac brys . 
Carum, 

Cauc alis, 
Cherophyllum, 
Cicnia, | 
Coni um, 
Coriandrum, 
Critbmum, 
Cuminum, 
Daucus, 


i . 
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Eryngium, 
Ferula, . 
- Haſjelquiſtia, 
Heracleum, 
Hydrocotyle, 
Inperatoria, 
Laſerpitium, 
Liguſticum, 
Oenantbe, 
Paſiinaca, - 
Peucedanum, 
Phellanarium. 
Pimpinella, 
 Sanicula, 
Scandix, 


| Tl 1 i 
I | Tring 


Enęliſs Names. 


Herb-gerard, gout-wort, or wild 
angelica, 

Leſſer hemlock, or fools parſley. 

Biſhop's-weed. 

Dill, fennel. 


Parſley. 


Black maſter-wort. 


Spignel. 

Macedonian parſley. 
Pig- nut, or earth- nut. 
Hare's ear. 


Carui, or caraway. 
Baſtard parſley. 
Chervil. | 
Water-hemlock. 
Hemlock. 
Coriander. 
Samphire. 
Cumin, / 
Carrot. 1 
Prickly- parſnep. 
Eryngo. 
Fennel-giant. 


Cow-parſnep. 
Water navel-wort. 


Maſter-wort. 


Laſer-wort. 
Lovage. 


Water drop-wort. 


Parſnep. | | | 
Hog's-fennel, or ſulphur- wort. 


Burnet-faxiſrage. 
Sanicle. 
Shepherd's- needle, or Venus's comb. 


- Sum, 


; Tordylium, 


Iinnæan Genera. 


Selinum, 
Seſeli, 


Siſon, 
Smyrnium, 


Thapfia, 


| Wi: —— 
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Habit and Structure of the Plants of 


this Order. 


Theſe plants are herbaceous and 


chiefly perennial. 


The Roots are either tuberous, 
or ſpindle-ſhaped, and ſometimes 
forked, 

The Srgus are cylindric, full 
of pith, and frequently hollow. The 
branches are alternate. 


The Leaves, which, like the 


branches, are put on alternately, | 


are very different in point of form ; 
being fimple and entire in ſome; 


target-ſhaped in a ſpecies of water 


navel- wort; finger or hand-ſhaped 


in ſome others; and winged or /upra. 
pinnated with numerous minute di- 


viſions, as in the greater number, 


They are ſupported by a foot- 


Engliſh Names. = 


Milk. parſley. | 
Hart-wort of Marſeilles, 
Water-parinep. „ 
Baſtard- ſtone- parſſey. 
Alexanders. 

Deadly-carrot, or ſcorcling - ſennel. 
Hart- wort of Crete. CR * 


examples, Ia theſe plants, the 
flowers in the circumference only 
prove fertile; thoſe in the cen- 
tre, or diſc, prove abortive. The 


| ſame appearance is conſpicuous in 


| ſome ſpecies of chervil and hog's- 


ſtalk, which is very broad and 


membranous at its origin, and com- 
monly embraces the whole contour 
of the ſtem and branches. 
The Flows are, in general, 
hermaphrodite, There are, how- 
ever, ſome which have male or 
barren flowers in the ſame umbel. 
This is particularly the caſe with 
thoſe umbelliferous plants, which 
have the petals in the flowers of 
the circumference large and un- 
equal. Carrot, baſtard-parſley, ar- 
tedia, and coriander, furniſh proper 


fennel. Water drop- wort and black 
maſter-wort, on the contrary, have 


the flowers in the circumference 
abortive. In ginſeng, hermaphro- 
dite, and male flowers, are produced 
upon diſtinct plants. | | 

The flowers are diſpoſed in an 
umbel, which is ſimple, as in water 
navel- wort; or compound, as in 
— Lg maſter-wort, carrot, hem 
lock, and many others. Vids 


The Common Carts in this or- 


der is that ſort termed, very impro- 


perly, by Linnæus, i7volucrum, or 


the flower- cover; which, in the 


greater number, confiſts of one or 
more leaves placed under the par- 


tial or univerſal umbel, or both, for 


the purpoſe of ſupport. The pre- 
ſence or abſence of one or both of 
theſe covers affords excellent marks 
in diſcriminating the genera of this 
very ſimilar order of plants. Carui, 
parſnep, alexanders, fennel, herb- 
gerard, and burnet-1axitrage, want 
both univerſal and partial cover, 
The PROrER FLower-Cup of 


each flower in the aggregate conſiſts 
| 0 
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of five minute indentments, placed 
upon the ſeed-bud which it enve- 
lopes and accompanies to maturity, 

The PETALS are five in number, 
and diſpoſed: upon the ſides of the 


flower-cup in form of a roſe. In 


the florets of the centre, the petals 
are generally pretty equal and 
' ſmall; in thoſe of the circumfe- 
"rence, they are frequently unequal 
and larger; in the greater number 
they are heart-ſhaped, and cut al- 
molt to the middle in two. 

The STAMINA are five in num- 


ber, placed oppoſite to the diviſions | 


of the flower-cup, and alternate 
with the petals. | | 
The Seed - Bup is univerſally 
placed under the ſeat of the flower, 
and {ſupports two ityles which are 
turned backwards, and crowned 


with fimple ſummits, which do not 


differ in appearance from the ſtyles. 


The SgED-VESSEL in this order 


15 wanting. 

The SEEDS are two in number, 
which, when ripe, ſeparate below, 
but remain cloſely attached at top. 

The plants of this order which 
grow in dry places, are ſudorific, 
ſtomachic, and warming. Their 
virtue reſides chiefly in the ſeeds 
and leaves. Thoſe which grow in 


marſhy places are generally poiſon- | ſiſting of more petals than one. Vide 


n LA. 
Afr. 


ous. Of this kind are water-hem- 


i 
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parſley, andcreeping water-parſnep, 
The milky juice of the roots is 
cauſtic, 
| by acids, as the juice of citron or 
vinegar. 

Notwithſtanding the extremely 
warm and even cauſtic quality of 


| moſt of theſe plants, many of them 


are employed in the kitchen, and 
in the economy of domeſtic affairs; 
particularly the roots of parſnep, 
carrot, and ſkirret ; the leaves of 


fennel, aniſe, and coriander, 
Of late years, an extract of the 


Juice of the leaves of the greater 


hemlock, the conium maculatum of 
Linnæus, has been uſed ſucceſsfully 
in ſchirrous diſorders, and cance- 
rous ulcers of the breaſts. Dr, 
Storck of Vienna was the firſt who 
recommended it for this purpoſe, 
The external application is recom- 
mended in the ſame diſorders, 
 UMBELLULA, a little umbel. 
Linnæus's name for each partial or 
particular umbel of an umbellife- 
rous flower, Vide UMBELLA. 
 UMBO, a term of Moriſon, cor- 
reſponding to the di/cas of Linnæus. 
Vide Discus. 3 | 
UNGUIS—The claw, or lower 


lock, water drop-wort, baſtard ſone- | 


part of each petal, in a flower con- 


Its qualities are blunteq 


parſley, celeri, chervil; the ſeeds of 


+” 8 


A 


Pomun. 


Arguments' for the ſex of plants. 
See ANTHERA and SEXUS. 

Armature, or offenſive weapons of 
plants. See ARMa, ACULEUS, 


SPINA. 


Arm- pit of leaves and branches. 


See AXILLA. 


Auxiliary parts of plants. See Fur- 


. 
Bark of plants. 


CRA. 


vegetabilis. 


Beard of the graſſes. 

| Bell-ſhaped flower, 

Bell-ſhaped flowers, a tribe of plants 
See CAMPANACEZ and Camea- 


NIFORMES, 


1 


Buds. See GrmMa. 
Bulbs and bulbous roots. See Bur- 


BUS. 


and Coma. 


N 


n. 9 
A GREGATVUS flos. 
Apple, a ſpecies of ſced-veſſel. See 


See STRUCTURA Cone, a ſpecies of Seed-veſſel. See 


| Berry, a ſpecies of ſced-veſſel. See | 


Buſhy gower-leaves. See BRAcrEA 


Butterfy-ſhaped flowers, a tribe of 
plants. dee PAPILION ACEA. 


C. 


Capfula, a ſpecies of ſeed-veſlel. 
See Cab. 


D 


See ARISTA. 
See COROLEta. 


Catkin; See Auznrun. 


Cells, or cavities of —— 


See LoculAMEN TA. 


Characteriſtical marks of plants. See | 


CHARACTERES. 


MEN TUM. 
Claſpers, See CIRRRUuv s. 
Claſſes, natural and artificial. Ses 
CLAS818. 


Climate of plants. See CLIM A. 
Cluſters, modes of flowering. See 
CorymBus and Rackuus. 


311 us flos and SYNGENESTA. 


STROBILUsS and Conus. 
Cane-bearing- plants. See "Con- 
FER. | 
Croſs-thaped flower. See COROLLA 
and CRUCIFORMIS flos. | 
Crown of the ſeed. See Corce 
NULA, PAPPUS, and SEMEN. 


D. . — 58 * 
Deciduous ſhrubs and trees. See 


Direction of roots and ranks, See 
Morus. 

Duſt, or powder of the famina, 

See PoLLEN, ; 


E. 


| DeFOLIATIO, 


See Morus. 


Chives. See grauen, and Fita- 


Claw of the petal. See Conoiadz' 


| COONEY flowers. See Compo- 


Elaflicity of the parts of plants, 
Emaſ- 


Emaſculation of flowers. See Ca- 

$STRATIO and S xuvs. ö 
Empalement, or flower- cup. See 

Ca. 

Eſſence of the Seed. See Coxcu- 

LUM. 

Evergreen ſhrubs and trees. 


DEFoL1iATIO. 


F. 


Fall of the leaves. 
„ 

Female plant. See Fen NA Planta 

and Dioecia, | 

Female flower. See-Feminevus Hos. 
Monozcia and Dior ciA. 


See 


: LICES. 
| Flags, or ſea-weed, a tribe of 
plants. See ALG. 
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The flower. See Ax r Hs and FLos. 

Flowers growing in catkins. See 
AMENTACEUS flos. 

Flowers growing in heads. See Ca- 

PYTATVUS og. 

Flower-Cup. See Das and PE- 

RIAN THI UM. 

Flower- leaf. See BRACTEA. 


—U— — 
—— — —— 


Full flowers. Sce PLenvus es. 
Funnel-ſhaped flower. See Co- 
ROLLA. Fs 
G. 


Gaping, or grinning flower. 
COROLLA. 

Genera of plants, their diſtribution. 
See Genus. 
Generation of plants. See Sgxvus. 
Graſſes, a tribe of plants. See Gn A- 
MINA. 

H. 


eulen of the graſſes, See Cul uus. 
Head of flowers. See CariTuLUm. 
Huſbandry of fig and palm trees, 


See 


Ferns, a tribe of plants. See Fi- 


Fcot-ſtalk of the flower and leaf. 
See P DUN coul us and PETIOLUS. 


— —— — 


See Drrol 14“ 5 


bo 6 : 


* 


: Huſk of the graſſes. See Gruul. 


8 ES $9 
Irregular flower. See Cororlta. 
Inoculation, or budding. See 

_- GEMMA. | 


Keel of a pea-bloom flower. See 
CARINA and COROLLA, 


L. 

Leaves, their form and determina- 
tion, See FoLium, 
Lip-flowers, a tribe of plants, See 
LABIATuS ,es and VERTICIL- 
LAT. 

Lobes of the ſeed. See Corvrz- 
DONES. AA . 
Luxuriance in flowers. See Luxv- 
RIANS, Murrirricarus, and 
PLENus flos. 


M. 
Male plant. 
D1otcia. 
Male flower. 
Modo cia and Diogcta. 
Maturation of the fruit. See F RUC- 


TESCENTIA. 
Methods in botany, natural and 


See Mas Plant and 


Motions of plants. See Morus. 


Muſhrooms, a tribe of er See 


FUN dl. 


N. 


Names of claſſes, genera, ſpecies, 
and varieties. See No MINA. 


See CAPRIFICATIO and SEXuus. 


1 Nutation of flowers. See Morus. 


See Mascur us for, 


artificial, See MEr;hopuvs. 
Milkineſs of plants. See LAcrgs- 
CENTIA. 
Modes of flowering. See InFL0- 
RESCENTIA. 
Moſſes, a tribe of plants. See 
Mwvsc1. 


TO a. OH £4 


CA A 


1 
P. 


Palms, a tribe of plants. See PAT- 


ME. | 
Paraſitic plants. See Ravix. 
Pea-bloom flower, See COROLLA 
and PAPILIONACE . i 


prals. See COROLLA. 
Pith of plants. See STRUCTURA 
wvegetabilis, | 


Podaſpecies of ſeed- . 
GUMEN and SILIQUA. 
Pointal, See PISTILLUM. 


' Polygamy of plants. See Por x- 


Prickles. 
| Principles of the ſexual method. 


a Roots, their different forms. 


GAMIA. 
Polygamy of flowers, bee SYNGE- 
NESIA., 
See Aculz vs. 


See AN THERA. 
Prolific flowers. See PROLIFER fles. 


Puſhing of the leaves, See FRox- 
DESCENTIA. . 
W R. 

Kough-leaved plants. See As PR- 


RIFOLTZ and ScABRI DR. 
See 
Radix, 
8. 
Salver-ſhaped flower. See CoROLLA. 
Scale for meaſuring the parts of 


plants. See MgnSURA, 
Seed-bud. See GERMEN. 


| Seed- covering. See ARILLUS. | 


| Sleep of plants. 


N 


Seed veſſels. 


Seed-leaves, See Cor XLE DON ES. 
See AN GIOSPERMÆ 
herbe and PRRICA RIU. 

See Morus. 


Sprouting of ſeeds, Sos GERMINA- 
TIO, hy | 


— 6 D 


See LE- | 
: 


| Twiſting of the parts of Plants. 


| 


Spur of flowers. See Carex and 


"Suckers; 


| I. AMENTUM. 


Wings of a pea- bloom flower. 


E XX. 

NECTARIUM, : 

Stem, or ſtalk. See Cavris and 
CUuLMUS. 

Stem-bulbs. See 1 

Stock, or body of the root. 
CauDEx and RA Dix. 

See Bull Bus. 


0 1. 


See 


Taſte, an attribute of plants. See 
SA POR. 

Tendrils. See Cirrhus. 

Threads of the amin. 


* 


See Fr- | 


Time of flowering. See Eeruo- 
RESCENTIA, 


Tops of the ſtamina. See AnTaes As 

Trees diſtinguiſhed from ſhrubs and 
berbs. See ARBOR. . 

Tube of the flower. See Coxor rA. 


See INTOR510, 
V. 
Veil, or „ of the moſſes. 


See CALL PETRA. 


W. 


Wheel- ſhaped flower. See Conorns As 

Winged ſeeds. See AL A and SEMEN. 

See 
Alx, CoroLLa and PAPIL1O= 
NACEZ. 

Wintering of vegetables, See Hr- 
BERNACULUM, BUL Bs, aud 


* 


| GEMMA, 


by ME 4 
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Appbabetice Lit of the 1 2255 Plants deſcribed or men- 
tioned in the Courſe of the foregoing Work, with References 


to the N. atural Order under which each is arranged. 


* 


A. Baſtard flower-fence. See Lomen- 
FF taceæ. I 
CACTA, See Lementacee. Baſtard ipecacuanha. See Contor- 
Adder's tongue. See Fi- ral. 2 | : 
vices. | © | Baſtard ſenſitive-plant. See Papi- 
n ſwallow- wort. See Con- lionaceæc. 
tortae. | Bee- flower. See Orchideæ. 
Agaric, See Fungi. Benjamin-tree. , See Holeraceæ. 
Ahouai. See Contortae. Bermudas cedar. See Coniferae, 


Aloe. Betel. See Piperitae. 

American aloe. | Bonduc. See Lomentaceæ. 

American - ebony, See Papilio- | Bottle-gourds. See Cucurbitaceæ. 
nac. Braſiletto. See Lomentaceæ. 

American night- made. See M;/- | Buck-thorn, See Dumeſae. 
cellantæ. 5 | 

American 'viburnum. See Perſo | . 
natae. 5 


See Coronariae. 


Arabian jeſſamine. See Sepiariae. | Cabbage-tree. See Palmae. 


Areca, or faufel- nut. See Palmae. Calabaſh. See Putamineae. 
Arnotta or roucou. See Columni. Caltrops. See Gruinales. 


A | Camphire-tree, See Holeraceꝶ. 
Avignon berries, See Dumoſae. Canadian pines. See Coniferae. 
Avocato or avigato pear- tree. See | Caper-buſh. See Putamineæ. 

Heoleracee. Carolina red-bay. 

rt. See Holeractæ. 
B. | Caſſia fiſtula, See Lomentaceæ. 


| 2 | Cedar of Lebanon. See Conferar. 
Banana, or plantain-tree. See Sci- 


Ceterach. See Filices. | 
tamintæ. China roſe. See Columniferæ. 
Baobab, or Æthiopian ſour-gourd. | Cinnamon- tree. See Holeraceæ. 
See Columniferae. Clove. See Heſperideae. 
Barbadoes aloe. See Coronariae. Cochineal ſhrub. See Succulentat. 


Barbadoes cedar. See Mi/cellanez. j Cocoa-nut tree. See Palmae. 
Barren pine-apple. See Coronariae. | Colocaſia. See Piperitae. 
Coloquintida, 


22 ten —© cf fo 
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* 


Po 


1. 


Po 


e. 


da. 


ü Florentine orrice. | 


 Garlick-pear tree. See Putamineae. 
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Coloquintida, . See Cucurbitaceæ. 
Contrayerva. See Scabri dae. 
Cotton-ſhrub.- See Columniferae. 
Cow-itch vine. See Papilionacee. | 
Cuſtard- apple. See Cesme 
Cypreſs. See Coniferae. 
ee See Ge 


| 


* + 4 a 


3 


See Palmae and Sexus. 
See Contortae. 
See Sarmen- 


Date tree. 

Dog's-bane. 

Dog's-tooth-violet. 
tract. 

Dog wood- tree. See Papi ʒonaceæ. 

Dragon tree. See Palmae. | 

Dyer's-broom. See Papilionacee. 


Dyer's-weed, or weld. See Mi 
cellanee. © ih | 
. eine, 


Epyptian Jog? S- bane. see Cour. 
e 
— — melon. see Cueurbita: : 
nes 
— Thorn. hee: Ditmaſad- 
Elateriug. See Cucurbitaceæ. 
Ein leaved femach. See Dumęſae. 


4 


F. 


F ME, See Papilicnaceee 
Fig-leaved e See Columni- 


ferae. | 


4 


See Enſatae. 

Freezing-wyth. gee Sarmeni ace. 

Gentian. See Rotaceae. | 

Geraniums. See Gruinales, 

Ginſens. . See Hederaceae. . 

Goar' 5-Thorn. - Papilionacee. 
uava, See Heſ/peridee. 


[ 


1 Lime or Linden tree. 


3 ae 


NT S8. 9448 

Guinea aloe. See Coronariatr. 
Corn. See Gramina. 
—— Pepper. See Luridae., 


Gum hs 1 See Lonenraceæ. 


. 
Hellebore. See Mal, zee 
Hemp. See Scabridade 
Herb-chriftopher. See 222 
Holly. See Dumo/ae. a 


Hop. See Scabridae. 
Horizontal cypreſs. 20 Coniferar: 


— . 
- 


- 
2 - 
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* 
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Jalap. See Campanactat, 
From See Sepiariae. 

| Indian arrow-root, See Scitamineae, 
—— mallow. See Columniferae. 
ITodigo. See Papilionaceae. 
Iron-wood. See Dumoſae. 

| Judas tree. See Lomentacear, 


{| Jujube. See Damo/ae. 
Juniper. See Coniſerae. 


+ 8 


LL | þ 
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See Nctactae. 

dee Papilionactae. 

See Conifera. 
See Cs 


Labdanum, 
Laburnum, 


Larch-tree, 


niferae. 
Liquorice. See 3 
Logwood. See Lomentaceae. 


Lycopodium. See Muſci. 
M. 


| Mahogany. See Miſcellaneae. 


Maiden- hair. See Filices. 


Malabar: night-ſhade, | See Holes 


Guiacum, See Sruiuales. 91 2996720 


422 8 


5 See 5 gtertae. 
Male 


oleander. 


Fr 
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Manchineel-tree. 


Moon- ſeed. See Sarmentacee. | 


Muſk, or grape-hyacinth. See Co 
ronariae. 
Muſk-melon. See Cucurbitaceæ. 
Myrtle. See Heſperideæ. 


Oleander, or roſe- bay. See Con- 

Tortae. | | 

Orchis. See Orchideæ. 

Opuntias, or Indian figs, See Suc- 
F =: | 

F 

Palmetto, or thatch, ? 

Palm-oil tree. See Palnae. 

Pearl- aloe. | See Corona- 

Penguin, or karatas. F riz. 


ALPHABETICAL 'LIST 


Male-balſam-apple. See Cucurbi- | 
rFaceae. f 

See Tricoccae. 

Mangroves, or mangles. See Ho- 
EYACEARE. q | 

Manioc, manihot or caſſava. See 
Tricoccae. . | 

Mitre- ſhaped aloe. See Coronariae. 


Monkſhoods. See Multiſiliguae. 
Montpelier-ſcammony. See Cen- 
* Tartar, 42 ; 


Mountain biſtort. See Holeracee. * 


Myrtle-leaved ſumach. 
cellanee. 2 


N. | 
Nettle-tree, See Scabridae. 
New - Jerſey tea. See Dume/ae. 


O. 


Okra. See Columniferae. 


Pepper of Senegal, See Piperitae. 


| Rice. 


See Mi/- | 


4 


I Squills. 


Pine-a pple. See Cortnariac. | 


Pineaſter. : 

Pitch- tree. 5 See Conif erate 
Poiſon-aſh. } 1 
Poiĩfon- tree. See Dumeſae. 
Polypody. See Filices. 

Prickly anonis. dee Papilionaceæ. 


Pumpkins. See Cucurbitaceæ. 


; 


Red jaſmine. See Contortae. 
Reeds. See Gramina, 
Rhubarb. See Holeraceæ. 
See Gramina. 


Royal Oſmund. See Filices. 


| 


| | S. 


Saffron, See Enfatae. 

Sago-tree. See Palmae. 

Sapota. See Dumoſae. | 

| Saſſafras · tree. See Holeraceꝶ: 
Scammony. See Campanacee. 

Scorpion-ſena. See Papilionaceæ. 

Screw- tree. See Columniferae. 

Sena. See Lo- 

Senega rattle-ſnake root. þ menta- 

Senſitive plant, cee. 

Shrubby medick. See Papilionaceæ. 


Sour-ſop. See Coudunatae. 
South-ſea tea. See Dumo/ae. 
| Spaniſh 
 Spindle-tree. See Dume/aec. 
Coniferae. | | 
Squaſhes. See Cucurbitacee. 
See Coronariae. 

Staff- tree. 


| Star-apple, _ See Dumoſae. 


Succotrine aloes. See Coronariat. 
Sugar-cane. See Gramina. 


. mo C See Papilionaceæ. 
Pimento, or all-ſpice. See Heſpe- 


ridea. 


Sweet ruſh, See Piperitae. 


Teas 


Silk cotton-tree. - See Columniferae. | 


potatoe. See Campanactæ. 


Spruce firs of North America, See 


22 2322 — 
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T. 


Tea-ſhrub. See Columniferac. 

Thapſia. See Campanaceae, 

Tooth=ach tree. See Hederaceæ. 

Traveller's joy. See Multiſiligquæ. 

Tree-vervain-mallow of Java. See 
Columnifer@. 

Tulip-tree, See Coadunatæ. 


Turpeth or turbith. See Campa- 


naceæ. | 
V. 
Vanelloes. See Orcbideæ. 
Venice-ſumach. See Dumoſæ. 
> 


| 


' | Water-melons, or citruls. 


| 


OF FLAMNTS 
| Venus's fly or mouſe-trap. See Te- 


mientaceæ. 
Vinegar- tree. 
Virginian ſumach, 


W. 


: See Dumoyz. 


See Cu- 
curbitaceæ. | 
Water-ſoldier. See Palnæ. 
W holeſome monk's-hood. See Mute 


tiſiliguæ. 
Ys 


Vams. See Sarnentaceæ. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


TO TFH 


BOTANICAL 


DICTIONARY. 


wo 
\ CANTHUS mellis. Lin. Sp. 
. ; 
Acanthus ſativus, ſeu mollis Vir- 
£1111, Bauh. pin. 383. | 
Brank-urfine, or Bear's breech. 
Fr. L' Acante, brancurſine. 
Ital. Acanto, Brancorſina. 
Germ. Bærenklau. | 
This herbaceous perennial grows 
naturally in Italy, Provence, and 1 
the ifland of Sicily. It 1s full of a 
gluey and mucilaginous juice, and 
has an inſipid, viſcous taſte, The. 
leaves are emollient, and uſed in 
decoction like thoſe of Mallow. 
Dioſcorides recommends this plant 
to promote urine, and moderate the 
diſcharges of the belly. Dodonæus 
adds, That its root approaches 
in virtue that of Comfrey, and may 
be uſed with equal ſucceſs in ſpit- 
ting of blood, conſumptions, and | 


A C 
other internal diſorders, occaſioned 
either by a fall, or by ſome violent 
blow. It is the deeply-cut leaves 
of this plant which adorn the capi- 
tals of pillars of the Corinthian 
order. . 

 ACHILLEA agenatum. Lin. 
Sp. PI. 1264. 

Ageratum foliis ſerratis. B. P. 
221. 

Sweet Maudlin. 

Fr. L*Eupatoire de Meſue, 

This is a perennial herb which is 
produced in great abundance on the 
ſhores of Languedoc and Tuſcany. 
The ſmell is ftrong and agreeable z 
the taſte bitter. The herb, which 


is uſed in medicine, is employed 
either green or dried in decoction, 
and in infuſion: internally, as a 
ſtomachic ; and externally, in the 
healing of wounds, Oil of Olives, 

B | 


ſubſtituted in its 


tainted air. 


AC 
In which 1 Maudlin has been [ 


ſteeped, being poured upon cotton, 
and rubbed into the belly and navel 
of children, is ſaid to poſſeſs the 
ſame virtue as the Oil of Worm- 
wood, ſimilarly adminiftered, in de- 
ſtroy ing worms. The plant in 
queſtion, however, is little uſed at 
preſent; 
or White Maudlin, being generally 
place. 

ACORUS Calamus. L. 815 pl 

462. 

Arb verus. B. 7 34. 

Sweet Ruſh, : 5 

Fr. Le Jonc Odorant. 

This curious | perennial © herb, 
ſometimes termed the Calamus A. 
romaticus of the ſho ops, is produced 
in ſeveral parts of England, parti- 
cularly in the river Yare, near Nor: | 
wich; about Hedly in Surry; and 
in Cheſhire plentifully. The flow- 
ers grow in a fimple and elegant 
Pike. The leaves and ſtem, upon 
"being rubbed, emit a ſweet and 
ugreeable odour. The root, which 


ſto- 
machic, and uſeful in obſtructions. 


Fallopius recommends a decoction 


of the root of ſweet ruſh, in any 


thin wine, with che juice of Bor- 
rage, as an excellent diuretic. The 
root likewiſe, reduced to powder, 
. affords no bad ſuccedaricum of In- 
dian ſpices; and ie indeed, the only 


true aromatic. which our countr 
produces. By the Turks, as Mr. 


Kay informs us, the candied roots 


are chewed in the morning, as an 


approved preſervative from the 


plague, or any other contagion of 


the Alpine ſneeze- wort, 


is the part principally employed in | 
"medicine, is eſteemed cordial, 


iP 11 * 


A G 


except that in all its parts it is 
hotter, narrower, and more lender, 


' ADTANTUM Capilles Peneris 


„ 

Adiantum foliis Coriandri. 
| 6. 
Trunk Maiden-hair. 
Fr, Le Capillairede Montpelier, 
Ital. Depelt eee. 8 

This perennial herb, which ranks 
with the ferns, on account of the 
ſeeds or fructifcation being pro- 
duced upon the back of the leaves, 
grows naturally in the weſtern parts 
of Aſia, and in the ſouth of Eu- 
rope, upon old 'moiſt walls, in 
wells, fountains, and the clefts of 
ok. The leaves have an aoree- 
able taſte, and are ſlightly aſtringent 
and bitter. They are much uſed 
in the countries which produce the 
plant in ſyrups, and in opening and 
diuretic decoctions; but in Eng- 
land, the plant Trichomanes, a ſpe- 
.cies of Spleen-wort, is generally 
fubſtituted in its place. See more 
on this head, in the Bot. Dic. 
article Fides 1 
AGRIMONIA Eupatoria, L. 
Sp. Pl. 643. 


B. P. 


Agrimonia veterum. B. P. 321. 


Common Agrimony. 


Ital. Agrimonia. 

This perennial herb grows na- 
turally in ditches, hedges, and mea- | 
dows, in many parts of England, Þ 
| The root has an aſtringent taſte, Þ 
The leaves are acrid. The flowers, | 
which are yellow, have a ſweet | 
ſmell. The whole plant is vulne- 
rary and cleanfing, An infuſion of 
the roots of Agrimony, by the re- 


| Fr. L'Aigremoine, 


The Aſiatic pee 
Farce _— 8 2 the Euro Peay 


$5 of Kalm, the Canadians eſteem 


5 


na- 


mea- 
land. 
taſte, Þ 
wers, ; 
ſweet | 
ulne- 
on of 
je Te- 
ſteem 
ral, i 
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tain ſpaſmodic or convulſive diſor- 


= 


AL. 
fs reckoned a purifier of the blood, | 
and is particularly recommended in 
diſorders of the liver, Cows and 
horſes will not feed upon 1t ; ſheep 
and goats will. 
ALCHEMILLA vulgaris. L. 
Sp. Pl. 178. . 
Alchemilla vulgaris. B. P. 31 
Ladies Mantle, and bear's foot. 
Fr. Le Pied de Lion. 
Germ. Loeven-Fuſs. 
Italian, Alchimilla, Pie di hone, 
This perennial herb grows na- 
turally, and in great abundance, 
in the woods and meadows of Eng- 
land, and through every part of 
Europe. The plant is without 
ſmell; the taſte ſomewhat diſagree- 
able. Linnæus relates in his Flora 
Suecica, that the inhabitants of 
Smolandia, a province of Sweden, 
ſucceſsfully uſed a tincture of the 
leaves, in the year 1754, in a cer- 


der, which was then epidemica], It 
is remarkable of an Indian ſpecies 
of Ladies Mantle, mentioned by 
Burman, that the leaves are obſer- 
ved to be always ſurrounded with 
ſpider's. u .. | 
ALLIUM J/ativum; L. Sp. Pl. 
428. eee 
Allium ſativum. B. P. 73. 
Garlick. eee 
„ EE nd eth 
Germ. Knoblauch. 


Ital. Aglio. © 


This well-known perennial herb 
15 a native of Sicily, It is the bulbs 


of the roots, ſometimes termed 
Cloves of Garlick, which are uſed 
both for culinary and medical pur- 
poſes, The ſmell of garlick, which 
15 exceedingly ſtrong, differs greatly 
from that of all the onion kind. 
The root has an acrid and even 


1- 


| AM 
cauſtic taſte, Its moſt approved 
properties, are thoſe of reſiſting the 
malignity of the humours, facilitat- 
ing the paſſage of gravelly matter 
formed in the bladder, and promot- 
ing the ſecretion of urine. By 
ſome, it is eſteemed a very power- 


„ful antidote. 


L. Sp, 


ALTHAA officinalis, 
Pl. 966. | 
Althza Dioſcoridis & Plinii. B. 
5 | 


Fr, La Guimauve ordinaire. 

Germ. Ibiſch. 

Ital. Malaviſco. 

Common Marſh-mallow. 

It is an herbaceous perennial, 
which grows naturally in moiſt 
places, in ſeyeral provinces of Eng- 
land, France, Holland, and in Si- 
beria, The jaice is inſipid to the 
taſte, and, in the roots, mucilagi- 
nous. Both the herb and flowers, 
as well as the root, which is one 
of the five emollients, are employed 
in medicine. They are eſteemed 
balſamic and pectoral, and are fre- 
quently ordered in fomentations, 
to eaſe pain, as likewiſe to ſuppu- 
rate and ripen tumours and impoſt- 
humes. The ſeeds are rarely uſed. 
Marſh-mallow may be diſtinguiſhed 
from the tribe of common mallow, 
principally by the ſoftneſs and 
length of the lea ye. 

AMETHYSTEA cærulea. Lin: 
r co  O 
Mountain Amethyſt. _ _ 

This beautifal annual, the only 
ſpecies of its. genus yet known, 
grows naturally in the mountains of 
Siberia, It riſes with an erect ſtalk, 
about a ſoot high, The leaves are 
ſmall, finger-ſhaped, ſawed, and of 
a beautiful dark-green. The flow- 
ers are of a fine jacinth blue, as are 


- 


7 B 2 likewiſe 


AM 


branches; ſo that, what with the 
dark. green colour of the other 


leaves, and ſine blue colour of 


the flowers and bracteæ, the plant 
has a moſt beautiful and really 


ſtriking appearance; and ſeems 
well to deſerve the name of Ame- 
thyſt, Which, from its obvious re- 
ſemblance, it has obtained. It 
flowers with us in July, and is 
reared in the natural ground upon 
any good garden ſo ll. 
AMOMUM Zingiber. Lin. 
l mn SN © en 
Zingiber. B. P. 35. 

Hot · weed, or Ginger. 
ingen. 
This plant, the jointed root of 
which is the ginger of the ſhops, 
grows naturally in both Indies, 
particularly in China, Jamaica, and 
the iſland of Ceylon. It is 4 peren- 
nial herb, and is cultivated in our 
ſtoves; where it generally riſes to 
the height of two feet. The flowers 
conſiſt of one irregular petal, having 
a ſhort tube, and the limb or upper 
part divided into three ſections; 
the middlemoſt of which is larger 
than the other two. The leaves 
are long, narrow, ſpear- ſhaped, and 
undulated on the margin, The 
flower-ſtem. proceeds immediately 
from the root; is devoid of leaves, 
and ends in a. ſcaly ſpike, bearing 
ſmall blue flowers, which common- 
ly with us appear in September, 
Rich black earth mixed with ſand, 
is the proper ſoil of this curious 
exotic. | 3 
90M Zerumbet. L. Sp. 

1 ; 
Zerumbet Officinarum Pet, Gaz. 
t. 22, 5 3. 5 


| likewiſe, the floral leaves placed 
immediately under the head of | 
flowers, and the tops of the 


AM 
Lampujum Rump. Amb, 5. p. 
| 148. | | | 
Katou-inſchi-kua, Rheed, Mal, 
. | | 
. Walinghuru. Burm. Zeyl. p. 
1 Bt” 
Wild Ginger, or Zerumbet. 


Fr. Zerumbeth, 

This beautiful ſtove-perennial, 
grows naturally in the woods of 
Malabar, Java, Ceylon, and Ja- 
maica, . It is furniſhed with leaves, 
which, as in the former ſpecies, 
ſtand alternate, and embrace the 
ſtalk at its baſe like a ſheath ; or 
rather indeed, form the ſtalk by 
their exoſculations. They are of 


lan oblong figure, and much broad. 
ler than thoſe of officinal ginger, 


The flowers are white, larger than 
the firſt ſort, and make their appear. 
ance generally with us in Septem- 
ber. 1 ſay, generally, becauſe to 


heat, no determinate period of 
flowering can with certainty be al. 
ſigned. In ſandy loam, wild gin- 
ger will, attain the height of three 
feet, and upwards. By apotheca- 
ries ignorant of botany, round 
zedoary and zerumbet are ad- 
judged to be the ſame root; or, at 
leaſt, to be different parts of the 
ſame root. Pomet, in his Hiſtory 
of Drugs, has adopted the miſtake. 
The fact is, that both roots are 
uſeful in medicine; but it is the 
zedoary only which is to be found 
in the ſhops: The long part of the 
root, which thruſts itſelf into the 
ſoil, and in which principally reſides 
the virtue of the plant, obtaining 
the name of zedoary ; whilſt that 
more fleſhy part, which lies conti- 
guous to the ſtem, and is but little 


uſed, is generally known by the 
| | name 


plants that are reared by artificial 1 


AR 


name of Zerumbeth. The true 


zerumbeth, however, is ſaid to poſ- 


ſeſs very excellent medicinal pow- 
ers—a circumſtance which may 
very properly be concluded from 
its affinity to ginger. Es 
ARGEMONE Mexi 
F . 
Papaver ſpinoſum, B. P. 171. 
Prickly Poppy. 
Fr. Le pavot epineux, Pavot de 
Mexique, ou Chardon beni 

de Aerea. 
This is a biennial plant, which 
grows naturally in Mexico, Ja- 
maica, the Caribbee Iſlands, India, 
and the South of Europe. The 
root is fibrous, and ſpindle. ſhaped. 


ana. L. Sp. 


| The leaves are prickly, and beau. 


tifully flreaked with white veins. 


| The flowers are white, and ſuc- 
ceeded by capſules, which, when 
= Tipe, diſcharge the ſeeds contained 


in them, by five longitudinal — 


| tures, termed by botaniſts, Valves. 


un the Spaniſh Weſt Indies, where 
it is very common, this ſpecies of 
poppy has obtained the name of 
Devil's Fig, as well from the ex- 
treme roughneſs of the whole plant, 


as from the form of its capſular | 
fruit, 


g which ſomewhat reſembles 
a g. c | | bet ' 7-33 1185 
ARISTOLOCHIA Indica. © 

Sacſanda, Sacſada. Herm. Zeyl, 


9- | 

Ariſtolochia longa Tndica aro- 

matica, Burm, Zeyl. 32 

_ Careloc-vegon. Rheed. Mal. 8, 

Aromatic birth2wort of India, or 
Contrayerva of Jamaica. 

This is an herb actous perennial, 
which grows naturally in both In- 
dies. The roots are long, woody 
within, and covered with a bark 


AR 


which is extremely fragrant, highly 
| aromatic, and eſteemed of great ef- 
ficacy in medicine. The other cha- 
racters of this ſpecies, area twining 
ſtalk, leaves partly oblong, partly 
heart-ſhaped,” and many whitiſh 
flowers upon each foot-Ralk; This 


Sacſanda, in Ceylon; from an opi- 
nion generally entertained, that the 
root, at full- moon, is poſſeſſed of 
greater powers than at any other 
period :— SAN DA, in the language 
of Ceylon, being the name of that 
planet. It is eſteemed an excellent 
antidote by the natives, wko, ac- 
cording to the teſtimony of Grim- 
mius, procure to themſelves,” from 
a diſtillation of the ſeeds with the 
root, an admirable oil,” which is 
highly aromatic, and demonſtrates 
its virtues more eſpecially in ob- 
ſtructions of the matrix. 


ARTEMISTA abftbium. L. 


þ 


TTY 


* 


Sp P12 r884{2- 10 DOB0920; 
Abſinthium offieinarum, ſeu Di- 
" -* "Ofc oRids” r 
Common Wormwood, | 
Fr. Lagrande Abſinthe, Aluyne. 
Ital. Aſſenzio Romano. 
Germ. Wermut. 
This is an herbaceous perennial, 
which grows naturally in ſeveral 
| "da of England. It is * chiefly 
found in dry and uncultivated 
places. The leaves and . are 
accounted good in all diſorders of 
the ſtomach; as weakneſs, loſs of 
appetite, vomiting, and ſarfeits. 
The whole plant is extremely bit- 
ter—a quality which it never fails 
to impart, in a very great degree, 
to the fleſh of ſuch animals, parti- 
cularly ſheep, as feed upon it. 
There is an eſſential oil procured 
from wormwood, which, rubbed 
"4 | upon 


* „„ 


plant has obtained the name of 


— — . . ̃ —ͤr— . — — 


R 


upon the belly and navel of chil. 
dren, is uſeful in deſtroying worms. 
From the tops are drawn a diſtilled 
water, an ardent ſpirit, a conſerve, 
a wine, a tincture, and an eſſence; 
which laſt, on the teſtimony of 


Linnzns, has been employed with | 


ſucceſs in preventing the formation 


of the Calculus in the kidneys and 


bladder. The leaves of wormwoed 
expel fleas, and being put into ſour 


beer, quickly: reſtore the guar 


by removing the acidity, 

ARTEMISIA pontica. 
Pl. 1187. 

Abſinthium ponticum tenbifo- 


b 8p. 


lum incanum. Nen ene 
138. 
Roman Wormwood. * | 
Fr, La petite AdGathe: Pon- 
tique. 


Germ. Sanifcher Worm 

Ital. Aſſenzio minore. 

This herbaceous perennial, the 
true Roman wormwood of the Ma- 
teria Medica, though never uſed in 
the ſhops, is a native of Pannonia, 
Thrace, Myſia, and the interior 
part of Hungary. It is leſs bitter 
than the preceding ſpecies, leſs 
ſtrong to. the taſte, and leſs agree- 
able to the ſmell. Its virtues are 
the ſame; but in a leſs degree. 

ARTEMISTA maritina. L. 

Sp. Pl. 1186. 
Abſinthium feriphium — 
B. P. 139. 

Sea Wormwood, 

This is a perennial herb, with 
hoaty leaves like the preceding 
ſpecies, for which it is now gene- 
rally ſubſtituted. It grows on the 


ſea-· coaſts, in many parts of Eng- 


land, and the more northern coun- 
tries of Europe; as likewiſe on the 


AR 


Languedoc, and Provence. Its 
uſes are the ſame as thoſe of com- 
mon wormwood. | | 
ARTEMISIA abrotanum, L. 
Sp. Pl. 11885. 
Abrotanum mas anguſlifolium. 
majus. B. P. 136. 
| Common Southernwood. 
Fr. L' Aurone Male, 
Germ. Stabwurtz. 
Ital. Abrotano maſchio, A bro. 
tino, Abruotino, Abruotina. 
It is a low ſhrubby plant, which 
grows naturally in Syria, in the 
mountainous parts of Italy, and 
about Montpelier. It is much 
cultivated in European gardens for 
the fragrancy of its leaves: the 
flowers, which however have no 
great beauty, ſeldom opening in 
England, unleſs the ſeaſon proves 
uncommonly warm. 
ARUNDO Bambos. 
Pl. 120 
Arundo Arbor B. P. 18. 
Arundo arborea Mambu & Bam- 
bu dicta. Plum. Alm. 53. 
Arundo Tabaxifera Officinarum. 
Dale. Pharmac. Sup. p. 251. 
Canna Ingens, Mambu vel Bam- 
bu dicta. Park, Theat. p. 
1630. 
Bamboo Cane. 
This tree, the Ily or Ilii of the 
Hortus Malabaricus, grows natu- 
rally in ſandy places, and on the 
banks of rivers in both Indies; 
where it frequently attains a height, 
excecding even that of the cocoa- 
tree. The root is not very differ- 
ent from the ſtem, unleſs that it is 
of a Whitiſh colour, and conſiſts of 
ſeveral radicles or fibres. From the 
joints of the main root are emitted 
ſmall] jointed ſtalks, which again 
emit others from their joints; and 


Lin. Sp, 


ſhores of the Mediterranean, in 


from 


| of an oblong 


AR 


from theſe, as from ſo many new | 
roots, ariſe ſeveral ftalks-joined to- 
gether, which being planted with 
their radicles, or ſtring roots, ſerve 
to perpetuate the ſpecies, _Phele 
ſtalks are round, have a green bark, 
are hard, emit from the joints new 
branches and twigs, and are armed 
in the joints themſelves with one, 
two, or more rigid and acute thorns 
figure. It is to be 
obſerved however, that the ſtalks 
in queſtion, ariſing, as we have 
ſaid, immediately from the root, 


have attained in their native ſoil 


the height of two or three men, and 
the thickneſs of almoſt a ſpan, be. 
fore they ſend forth any lateral 
branches. Theſe, When young and 
tender, are nearly ſolid, pervious 
only in the middle by a ſmall tube. 
The older ſtalks and branches are 


hollow within, being ſhut, how- 


ever, at the joints with a woody 
partition, and covered internally 
with a ſlender whitiſh. membrane 
that is compoſed of hard white 
woody filaments. The colour of 
the ſtalks, when young, is a brown 
11h green; when older, a ſhining 
yellow, with a ſhade of white. 
The leaves are long narrow, ſeated 
on ſhort footſtalks, ſtreaked with 
longitudinal veins, and rough on 
the enges, if rubbed downwards. 
The flowers grow in long | ſcaly 
ſpikes, which proceed in great 
numbers from the joints of the 
ſtalks. Rheede mentions a tradi- 
tion prevailing on the coaſt of Ma- 
labar, that the bamboo vegetates 
ful its fixtiech year; at which pe- 
riod of its growth, and nearly a 
month before the flowers emerge 


from their ſcaly covers, the tree is 


diveſted of all its leaves, and after 


| 


N 


- 


it has ceaſed to flower, immediately 
dies. This tree, or reed, is termed 
by the inhabitants of 7 Ceylon, 
UnaGcnas ; that is, Fever- tree, 
from an opinion generally enter- 
tained in that iſland, that a fever is 
the certain conſequence of bathing 


in any river into Which the flowers 


or leaves of the bamboo have fal- 
len“ By the Arabians, it is named 
Fabaxir; as is likewiſe a milky 
humour or ſugar produeed in it. 
The Indians call it, Mambu; whence 
vulgarly, and by corruption, its 
European name of Bambu, or Bam- 
boo. Inthe iſland of Madagaſecar, and 
particularly in the province of Ga- 
lemboulou, by the teſtimony of Fla- 
court, it is produced in ſuch abun- 
dance, as to give name to the pro- 
vince; for in thoſe parts it is 


| termed Voulu. The fize of this 


tree in India is generally. fo great, 
that houſes are built of it. In the 
porch of the Academical Garden at 
Leyden, are ſuſpended ſome frag- 
ments, a preſent; of the celebrated 
Piſo; the largeſt of which exceeds 
twenty-eight, the leaſt twenty-ſix 
feet in length, That they muſt, 
however, have been double that 
ſize before they were broken off, 
appears probable from this circum- 
lance, that the thickneſs of one 
extremity ſcarce differs from that of 
the other, It is likewiſe wonder- 
ful, that ſo immenſe a reed ſhould 
be clothed with ſo very ſmall 
leaves; the largeſt of the dried ones 
in the collection of Profeſſor Syens, 


.at Leyden, mentioned by Rheede, 


| 


in his Hortus Malabaricus, ſcarcely 
exceeding a ſpan in length, or the 
breadth of a finger in width, The 
ſtalks, when old, are entirely co- 
vered in the cavity. with a ſort of 
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AS 
calx, which is eſteemed uſeful in the | 
ſtrangury, and to ſuch as are 


troubled with purulent 


urine. 


Bamboo, being burnt, affords: very 
fertile aſhes, in Which plants of all | 
kinds, thrive, remarkably, [Whilſt] 


burning, the ſtalks emit a very, 
loud exploſion the air contained 
in their cavity being rariſied by the 
heat, and deſiring a larger ſpace, 
breaks through the partitions at 
the joints, and violently ſeeks a 
paſſage whereby to eſcape. Kemp- 
fer relates, in the Ameenitates Ex- 
oticæ, that in a province of Japan, 
called Oomi, which has a flimy 
bottom, the roots of bamboo lux- | 
uriate, with ſuch wonderful beau- 
ty. that, being dug out of the 
ground, and diſentangled from the 
ſtrings which encompaſs, them, 
they ſerve, as the ſtalks with us, 
for walking ſticks, commonly cal- 
led Rotang. rom this curious 
reed ſeveral conveniencies are ob- 
tained, beſides thoſe which have 
been mentioned. The reader is re- 
ferred for a more minute detail, to 
the Mantiſſa Aromatica of Piſo, 
where, beſides a: very accurate de- 
ſcription of the Tabaxir, or Sugar, 
mentioned aboye, he will allo learn, 
that the tender branches or twigs, 

particularly, thoſe near the root, 

being macerated in ſalt and vine- 
gar, afford, with the addition of 
garlick, and the pods of capſicum, 5 
a ſort of pickle, which is eſteemed 
excellent, and conſtitutes not the 
leaf valuable part of thoſe famous 
condita, commonly termed. Achar, 
and Atsjaar, and well known in 
Europe for exciting the ted 


and promoting digeſtion, 5 814d 


AS CLEPIAS vinceloxicum. L. 
r. PI. 3 * | 
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AS 
Aſclepias flore albo. B. P. 303. 


Sßwallow-wort, or tame- poiſon. 
Fr. Le Domte venin. 

Ital. Vincetoſſico. 

Germ. Schwalben-wurz. 
This is a perennial herb, which 
grows plentifully on ſandy moun- 
rains, and in the clefts of rocks, in 
moſt parts of Europe, but has not 
hitherto been diſcovered in Eng- 
land. The roots are acrid, and 
bitter to the taſte; and, though by 
many eſteemed an excellent coun. 
ter poiſon, yet want not ſuſpicious 
marks of a very oppoſite and noxi- 
ous quality. The freſh-gathered 
roots ſo much reſemble in their ef- 
fects. thoſe of apocynum, or com- 
mon dog's bane, that, according to 
Haller, they provoke. vomiting, 
Linnæus likewiſe afirms in his 
Materia Medica, that the roots of 
ſwallow- wort are poiſonous in a 
ſmall degree, By many, they are 
much commended. for their ſingu- 
lar efficacy in promoting ſweats, 


there are ſafer medicines, which in 
all- ſuch caſes may very properly 
be adminiſtered, and with equal 
ſucceſs, it is, perhaps, better to ab- 
ſtain altogether from thoſe ſuſ- 
peed roots. The plant, when 
frozen, is fed upon by horſes, At 
other times they refuſe it. — See 
more on the ſubject of Swallow- 


wort, in the Bot. Dic. article 

ConTORT@®. 1 

ASCLEPIAS 8 L. Sp. 
tz. 

Apocynum Syriacum. Cluſ. hiſt, 
2. p. 87. 


Greater Syrian Dog' s bane. 
Fr. L' Apocin qui porte Pouate, 
La Soyeule. 


2 
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herb, 


and for other properties; - but as. 


This 1s a biennial or perennial, 
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AS AZ 


, herb, which grows naturally in Sy- | —As there has been no ſmall con- 
| ria and Egypt, as likewiſe in Vir- | fuſion in diſtinguiſhing the ſeveral 
ginia, and ſome other parts of | ſpecies of Maiden-hair uſed in 
North America, The white ſilky | medicine; and ſome ignorant in 
or downy ſubſtance which crowns Botany have gone ſo far as to ſub- 
the ſeeds, an ingenious Frenchman, | ſtitute in their place the leaves of 
M. La Rouviere, has lately difco- Polypody and Hart's- tongue, which 
vered the ſecret of ſpinning into | they do not, however, much re- 
regular balls, like thoſe of filk: ſemble, and even the root of the 
and in conſequence of his uſeful | former: I thought it would not be 
invention has obtained a patent or | improper in this place to obſerve, 
decree of council from the French | that the genuine ſpecies of Capil- 
king, authorifing him to fabricate} laire are reduced to five That of 
from this new-prepared ſubſtance, | Montpelier, or the true Capillus 
velvets, flannels and other ſtuffs; | Veneris, deſcribed above, under 
— With the bark of this plant, | the title ADIanTUM;. the black, 
ſays Clayton, the inhabitants of | which has juſt been deſcribed ; the 
the mountainous parts of Virginia Trichomanes, or Engliſh black, 
tapiſtra ſetaſque texunt, | generally uſed with us for the firſt 

 ASPERULA #mn@oria. | tort; the true white, or ruta mu- 

: © Pl# boo. | rariaz and Ceterach, or Spleen- 

Gallium album tripetalum, Mo- | wort, All the ſorts, except the 


ris. prælud. 267. | firit, rank under the genus, ASPLE- 
Madder-Woodroof. 


L. Sp. 
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Siberia, Sweden, and France. The 


| roots are uſed in Gothland, where 
the plant abounds, inſtead of the 


Rubia tinctorum or true Madder, 
for ſtaining wool of a beautiful red 
colour. 
ASPLENIUM Adiantum nigrum. 
IL. Sp. PI 494th 


C_ pulcherrimum. Bauh. | 


Hiſt. 3. p. 737. 
Black Maiden hair, or Oak 00 
Fr. Le Capillaire ordinaire. 
Germ. Schwarze-frauen-haar. 


This ſpecics of fern is produced 


naturally in moſt parts of England, 
upon old walls, and in ſhady places 
at the roots of trees and ſhrubs. 
The pedicles are black, and the 


| pollen or duſt upon the back of the 


leaves is of the colour of Saffron. 


ſtrong loamy ſail. 


NIUM, 
| -This perennial herb grows natu- | AZALEA Ae Lin. Sp. Pl. 
rally in the dry, rocky hills of 214. 


Azalea ramis infra flores folioſis. 
Gron, Vir. p. 27. 

Ciſtus Virginiana, flore & odore 
periclymeni. Cateſb. Carol. 1. 
P. 57. 

Viſcous or clammy Azalea, 
American upright honey- ſuc- 

kle with a white flower. 

This beautiful ſhrub is a native 


| of Virginia, and other parts of 


North America, and delights in a 
The edges or 
indentments of the leaves are rough 
to the touch. The branches be- 
low the flowers are thick ſet with. 
leaves, The flower 1s ſhaped like 
a funnel, hairy, glutinous, of a 
white colour, ſucceeds the leaves, 
and incloſes five chives which are 
ſcarce longer than the petal, The 
ſhrub 


* 


A 2 


ſhrub is of very low: growth, ſel- 
dom exceeding four feet, and diffi. 
cult of propagation. It flowers 
with us from the middle of July 
to the middle of Auguſt, and is a 
* Plant, thriving well in ebe 

air in this country. if 


tis pct 
11. Azalea glauca. a 3136154 p 


e with Gabe 9 | 


i eas Mono © 
. Azalea arboreſcens. 131 
Tree-like Azalea. 
3. * multi flora. TT 
Azalea with numerous fow- 
; ers. BW 1B6QU! ur ©! 
4“ e F .bovloftil 
Late - flowering Azalea. 
This plant puts not forth 
its ſeattered bloſſoms till 
the end of October. 
Bebdes| the: varieties juſt men- 
tioned, there are others arifing 
ſrom the diverſity of colours in 
the wre The Principal of theſe 
Ae, f 
5. Lee ir extus e 
3 bearing flowers that 
dare white within, and of 
2 afleſh-colour without. 
6. fralearftaminibus rubris. 
b9152/-Azalea with red chives. 
All tbeſe curious varieties, hi- 
therto unnoticed by Botanical writ- 
ens, J inſert in the preſent article 
from qactual and repeated obſerva- 
tien at aha nurſery- garden of the 
iogenions Mr. James Gordon, near 
Mile-End, in the company of mig 
nd eis ingenious Son. 
Naar. From the . or 
clammineſs of the flowers of this 


__ 


ſpecies of Azalea, it ſeems 8 | vii 
probable that the plants 1 S _— 
balſamic virtues, which, if de.. 
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AZ 


tected, might render them of ſove- 
reign uſe in medicine, 
+AZLALEA nud flora. L. Sp. Pl. 
+ > Is 
Azalea ramis infra flores nudis. 
ron. Virg. 27. 


1 : Ciſtus' Virginiana, - n 
The following ate varieties of 


flore ampliori minus odorato. 
19.9] Pluk. Mant. 49. 0 
Azalea or FHoney- 
ſuckle with a red flower. 
This ſpecies which, like the for- 
mer, is a native of North-Ameri- 


I dca, is in full bloom before the 
| gems have quite expanded their 


leaves. It flowers with us about 


the beginning of May, and conti- 
nues in high perfection during the 


whole of that month. The height 


ſaid to exceed that of the former: 
in this country, however, notwith- 
ſtanding Miller's aſſertion, it is 
generally more dwarfiſn than the 
other, being ſeldom known to ex- 
ceed two or three feet. Ihe flow- 
ers are of a beautiful red, and dif- 


fer from the firſt ſpecies of Azalea 


in having chives which are twice 
the length of the petal. The 
leaves, Which are of an oval form, 


cauſe; to wither and die. This is 
the ſpecies in queſtion is atlirmed 
5A Gronovius atter Clayton, to af- 
fea a dry ſoil in e Ive to 
every other. 


ſpecies, %.. 
dy Agalea Tatifolia. 
ig Eo with a . leaf, 


| © 110 donn much about the 


a 


f | {ame 


of this ſhrub in its native ſoil is 


are ſubject, in ſome ſoils, to be- 
come dry and parched in ſultry 
weather; and frequently, from that 


ſo much the more remarkable, as 


There is only one variety of this | 


and a white flower. This 


* De «th. FR 3 rn — C 
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extremely brittle, - 


by theſe characteriſtics. 


B E 8 
ſame time with the oy 
cies juſt deſcribed. | 
The flowers of the Azalea tribe 

bear a ftriking reſemblance to 
thoſe of honey- fuckle, whence the 
name of American upright Honey- 
ſuckle, by which the Virginian 
ſpecies are ſometimes diſtinguiſhed... 
The leaves of both forts are placed 
alternate, The wood in both is 


B. 
E T A Cicla. 
3 ©1117 
Beta alba vel valleſeans; que 
Cicla officinarum. Bauh. pin. 
. 
White Beet. | 
This is a variety of the common 
Beet which is well known to be 
cultivated in gardens, as are all its 
varieties, for the ſake of the leaves. 
I mention it in this place with a 


L. Sp. Pl, 


view of introducing a ſeries of ex- 


periments which have been made 
by M. Margraaf, with a view of 
extracting ſugar from the roots of 
this and ſome other vegetables. 
The plants which this ingenious 
philoſopher has examined chymi- 
cally for the purpoſe juſt mention- 
ed, are common in moſt countries, 
and demand neither a favourable 
ſoil, nor an aſſiduous culture.— 
Such are, | 

19 White Beet, cicla dw 

2 Skirret, Sium Sdharum. 

30 Red Beet. 

The roots of plants contaliing 
ſugar may be ſufficiently known 
When 
cut into ſmall pieces, and carefully 
cleaned, they impreſs upon the pa- 


* 


ſugar of the 
a ſalt hich is diſſolved in brandy, 


as it eaſily 


and, if examined by the micro- 
ſcope, exhibit a number of white 
chryſtalline particles; which are the 
plant. Sugar being 


M. Margraaf imagined that it 
might likewiſe be extracted from 
vegetables with the aſſiſtance of 
that liquor. To determine the 
quantity of ſugar which might be 
diſſolved by this method, he put 


into a glaſs one ounce of the beſt 
and fineſt ſugar, well pulveriſed, | 
| with four ounces off the ſtrongeſt 


brandy, The Whole being well 


| digeſted; he made the mixture boil, 


and the ſugar was ſoon 


perfectly 
diſſolved, 


The ſolution being ſtill 


warm, he paſſed ĩt through a very 


fine” ſearce or ſieve into another 


veſſel. This he carefully ſtopped, 


and had the pleaſure at the end of 


eight days to find the ſagar re- 
ſtored, and formed anew into re- 
gular and beautiful chryſtals. To 
ſucceed in this experiment, it is 
neceſſary that the veſſel and the 
ſugar be well dried, men ſpirit 
highly rectified. 

Prepared by the experiment juſt - 
related, the ingenious ehymiſt cut 
into very thin ſlices ſome roots of 
White Beet, which he had ſelected 
for the pur poſe, and dried them be- 
fore the fire; taking care, however 
that they might not be burnt. | He 
next reduced them to a groſs po 
der, which he a ſecond time dried, 
contracts humidity; Of: 
this powder; whilft-ſtilk hot, he put 
eight ounces. into à glaſs: veſſel," 
and (poured over it fixteen ounces 
of ſpirit ſo ſtrong: that it kindled 
gun- powder. The veſſel being 
half full, he placed it, well topped," 


late a very agreeable ſenſation : 


; . 


into a ſand-heat, till the ſpirit be- 
. gan 


and — 
* 


_ to boil: "ſhaking the powder | 
at proper intervals, that it might 
not fall to the bottom, —As ſoon 
as the ſpirit had begun to boil,” he 
removed the veſſel from the fire, 
and poured the mixture it contains 
ed as quickly as Poſſible into a 
coarſe linen bag, ſqueezing it hard, 

in order to expreſs all the liquor. 

This he immediately paſſed, whilſt 
hot, through a finer cloth, into a 
glaſs veſſel, which he catefully 
fopped, and kept in a warm place. 

At firſt the liquor was diſturbed; 

but at the end of ſome weeks it 
had precipitated a chryſtalline { fedi- | 
ment, which had all the app Car- 
ance and properties of ſugar, in its 
leſs refined ſtate. By this firſt ex- 


periment, M. Margraaf extracted | 


from the three roots formerly men- 


rioned the e quantities. of 


ſugar. 

J. From half a pound of the 
root of White Bect, half an ounce 
of pure ſugar. 

2. From half a pound of Skir- 
ret, an ounce and halt of pure ſu- 
gar. 


3 Prom” Ge ſame quantity of 
Red Beet, a 


an ounce and a quarter 
of ſugar equally pure. 

Theſe experiments prove, that 
Iime-water is not ſo neceſſary for 
dryi ing and thickning the ſugar as 
certain chymiſts have pretended, 
ſince it certainly ehryſtalliſes with- 
out ir, 

being thus well ufured eln 
aAvatobfervation, that che plants 
ih, queſtion were poſſe ſſed of a real 
ſogar. he next employed himſelf 
in diſcovering a lefs expenſive me- 
thod of extradting it. Such an 


end, he thought, would moſt ef- 
feeually be attained, 10, by expreſſ. 


BE | 
ing the ſweet ſugary juice, purify- 
Ing it, and diſpoſing it to chryſtal- 
lize by evaporation ;—2®, by pu- 
rifying the cryſtals which might 
reſult” from the e l opera- 
tions. c 

Having taken, with this view, 
a certain quantity of Skirret, he 
cut the freſh roots into very ſmall 
pieces, and having bruiſed them 
with all his ſtrength in an iron 
n removed them into a linen 
bag, and expreſſed the juice by 
means of a preſs prepared for that 
purpoſe.— He then poured water 
upon the roots in the bag, and 
preſſed them a ſecond time. The 
liquor thus obtained he put into 
proper veſſels, and kept in a cool 
place for 48 hours: at the end of 
which” time it was clear, and a 
meally ſubſtance had fallen to the 
bottom. He now, therefore, very 
gently pafſed the liquor through a 
fine linen cloth into another veſſel. 

The firſt clarification thus ac- 
compliſhed, he added to the juice 
ſome whites of eggs, and then 
boiled the whole together in a cop- 
per pan, continuing to ſkim i it, till 
there appeared no more impurities 
on the ſurface; and the liquor was 
as tranſparent as the brighteſt and 
beſt clarified wine. He boiled it a 
ſecond” time in a leſſer pan, till it 
had” loſt confiderably of its quan- 
tity ; and thus he continued, ufin 


I 


ſtill ſmaller veſſels; till the Kquor, 


originally thin, was, reduced to a 
ſyrup of a pretty thick conſiſtence. 
This he kept in a warm place for 
ſix months, at the end of which 
time he found the ſuagar collected 
upon the ſides of the veſſel in the 
form of chryſtals. To purify 


8 which was the ſecond and 


prige! ipal 
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| poured over the liquor and. the 
roy bottom 


| - ſituation, in a temperate place. By 


W OT «. 


ring it till cool ; 


chryſtals in the courſe of eight days 


2 
principal operation, he immerſed | 
the . veſſel containing them into 


warm water, and when the heat 
had rendered the mixture fluid, he 


chryſtals into an earthen veſſel hav- 
ing a very large mouth, with a nar- 
terced with ſeveral 
holes, This veſſel he placed with- 
in another, and left them in this 


degrees the ſyrup fell into the vel- 
ſel below, whilſt the chryſtals re- 
mained in the upper. 

To render this raw ſugar ſtill 
purer, he now put it into a ſort of | 
blotting paper folded in different 
forms, which he gently ſqueezed 
with his hand. It had the deſired 
effect: the paper imbibing much 
of the viſcous and tenacious ſy- 
rup which was attached to the 
ſugar. 

Thus freed of its impurities, he 
diſſolved it a ſecond time in water, 
paſſed it again through the fineſt 
linen, and boiled it to the conſiſt- 
ence of a thick ſyrup, He then 


added ſome lime-water, and after | 


boiling it 2-freſh, till it was ropy, 
took it off the fire, and kept ſtir- 
when he once 
more poured it over into earthen 
veſſels of a conical form, flopped;| 
with wood. Theſe he put within, 
other veſſels of the ſame form and 
ſubſtance, but thicker: and the 


—— 


being completely formed, he, altere 
that period, ſuffered the ſyrup to 
flow into the lower veſſel, and dry- 
ing the ſugar by means of the blot- 
ting- paper as before, had the ſatiſ⸗ 
faction to find it as pure and beau- 
tiful as the beſt ſugar which, is 
produced from the ſugar- cane: 37 


and the ſyrup to , ſerve the ſame 
purpoſes as common. treacle. 
By the ſame operation may ſugar 
be extracted from White and Red 
Beet. That of Skirret, is ſuperior 
to the ſugar obtained from Red 
Beet; but the ſugar from the 
White Beet M. Margraaf affirms 
to be the beſt of all. | 
Continuing his experiments, this 
ingenious naturalift next eſſayed to 
extract ſugar from the ſtems and 
leaves of theſe plants; but from 
Garth with all his efforts, he could 
only obtain a ſort of eartn. 
11 ght it not be very advantage- 
- ous 1 the poor inhabitants of the 
country, to procure to themſelves a 
ſugar, from ſuch, common' plants as 
bave been mentioned, , inſtead of 
purchaſing foreign ſugar at ſo dear 
a rate? is a caſe, it would 
not be nec that they ſhould 
follow all the ſteps of the proceſs 
juſt deſcribed ;—it; would be ſuf- 
ficient to expreſs the juice, to pu- 
rify it a little, and boil it 0 the 
conſiſtence of a ſyrup. 
Encouraged by the ſucceſs af 
theſe experiments — experiments 
which plainly evince that the coun= 
tries which produce ſugar-canes,, 
produce them not excluſivelx, ſince 
Nature has furniſhed every coun- 
try with _ ſugar-p . 
has ſince NE his, enquiries on, 
the ſame 9 to à great number 
l ſhall mention; 99898 
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From N he ee a ſmall | 
quantity of ſugar, as likewiſe from 
the Ameritan Aloe, 

eh is obtained from the Birch- 


tree 


The juice 
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are diſagreeably bitter. 


'B TP 
tree by inchſvi® e aner Yields a 
ſort: of manna({'/ Laſtly, : Grapes 
moiſtened, and then preſſed, give 
a ſyrup which contains a Kiels ſu- 
SR 2414 5 
BIGNONIA cual. | Lin. sp 
Pl. 868. 
Cambulu. Rheed. Mal. 1 p. 7 75. 
Catalpa. 

This is a tree, ud hich/1 in Ia 
and Carolina, its native places of 
growth, generally attains the height 
of a pomegranate,” The branches 


are few, © ſuccolent, liberally dif- 


fuſed, and lightly warted. The 


wood is ſmall in quantity and brit- 


tle; the pith fungous and dry. 
The leaves, which ſtand oppoſite, 
are large, heart-ſhaped, of a bright 
green, and woolly on the upper 
ſurface, paler and leſs ſoft on the 


under.— The flowers, Which ter- 


minate the branches in a conic 


ſpike, are of a pale white without, 
and within of the ſame colour in- 


termixed with purple ſpots and 
ſtripes of 'ycllow. The pods, 
which ſucceed the upper flowers ; 


(for the lower cluſters generally fall | 


off without fruit,) are pendulous, 

longer chan a ſpan, of the tbick- 
neſs of à ſtalk of oats, and filled 
with numerous ſeeds which are flat, 
kidney- 
like the ſcales of fiſh, and are fur. 
niſhed at each extremity with a 
hairy wing. In their cavity theſe 
incloſe a kernel that is compreſſed, 


oily, and of a ſweetiſh vapid taſte. 


The leaves and bark of this tree 


tion of the pods is mentioned by 


Kempfer, as being uſed by the Ja- 
paneſe with ſucceſs in althmas;— | 
The leaves, too, are applied exter- 


nally to aching pains, and are like- 


ſhaped, lie over each other | 
5 


A ͤdecoe- 


C 


| wiſe reckoned friendly to the 


nerves, The tree is known in Ja. 
pan by the name of Kawara-fiſagi, 
See Amoenit, Exot. 841. t. 842, 
There are ſome excellent trees of 
the Catalpa in the Royal Gardens 
at Kew. 

we a ac copitatum. L. Sp. 
8 5 | 

Atriplex ſylveſtris RTF ha- 
7: - hens. Do Ts D509, 

Strawberry Blite, or Strawberry 

Spinach. 

This beautiful 3 is a native 
of the warmer parts of Europe, 
and is a very ornamental plant for 
borders. The leaves reſemble 
thoſe of Spinach: and the berries, 
which ſucceed the different heads 
of flowers, or rather into which 
thoſe heads are, in progreſs of ve- 
getation, metamorphoſed, have an 
exact reſemblance to wood-ftraw- 
berries ; circumſtances, which ſug- 
geſted che Engliſh names that have 
been given to this ſpecies. It 
thrives beft in a rich loamy ſoil, 
and requires to be well gegen. 


ir wk 
Cebit Sappan. L. Sp. 


"LagKs - Bethe ſimile B. P. 


393. 
en Sappan. Rumph, Amb. 


Ladliaß Dfaßleuo, or Logwood, 

Tis tree, the T'itam Pangam of 
| the Hortus Malabaricus, is a native 
of both Indies, and, in its general 
babit, reſembles ſome of the Aca- 
cias. It riſes with a very prickly 
ſtem, from which proceed branches 
that are covered with large winged 
leaves. The flowers are yellow, 


grow 


by very broad ſmooth pods. 


404 


row in cluſters, and are ſucceeded 


The 
wood termed Sappan, is of a red 
colour, and uſed in dying, like the 
American Braſiletto, logwood, or 
Campeachy- wood, which 1 it NN 
reſembles. 
CANNA Indica. 
Cannacorus. Rumph. Amb. 5. p. 


Ty 
Arunds Indica Latifolia. B. P. 


8 | 
Mecu. Piſo, Ind. 212. | 
Indian | flowering Reed, with 4 
red- flower. 
Fr, Le Balifier, ou Canne d- 
Inde. 
This beautiful perennial 3 
rows naturally, and in great a- 
e all over the Eaſt, as like- 
wiſe in the tropical climates of 
Africa, and in the Weſt Indies, It 
riſes with a ſimple ſtalk, which 
bears large broad veined leaves 
that are perfectly entire, 


aceous and graſſy tribes of plants, 
form a ſheath round the ſtalk at 
the baſe. The flowers terminate 
the ſtalks in looſe ſpikes. They 


are of a pale red colour, intermixed | 
with ftripes of yellow; and, be- 
fore expanſion, bear ſome, reſem- | 


blance to a crab's toe; whence the 
name of crab-flower, by which the 


plant in queſtion was formerly, diſ- 
are round, | 


tinguiſhed.  'The ſeeds 2 
hard, of a ſhining black colour, 
and, according to. Marcgrave, are 


ſtrung by the Roman Catholies 


into praying-beads,, The Indians 
are ſaid to uſe them inſtead of ſhot. 


Cannacorus has long been an inha- 
bitant of our ſtoves, where it ge- 


Lal bala. Rheed. Mal, x 11. «Py 


| rennial, 


placed. al- 
ternately, and like thoſe of the lili- 


ca 


} nerally, flowers in Auguft. Black | 


earth, mixed with lande is its 
proper pabulum. Bus 100 

Of this ſpecies there "i a beanth- 
ful variety to be found in the nur- 


ſeries about London, viz. 1. Canne 
Indica folio picto. | | 
As; Sp. Pl. 1. | 


Indian ' flowering! Reed with a 


| fripes le, 
CANNA glauca. . Sp. PL l. 
- Cannoides,; Hort. Cliff, 488. 


yellow flower. 
Th plant, which in Jabilk preat= 


| [iy reſembles the marſh flag or yel 


low! iris, grows naturally in New 
Spain, and ſome parts of North 
America. It is an herbaceous pe- 
like the former ſpecies, 
and, like it, is eultivated in our 
ſtoves, wWhere it frequently flowers 
during the ſummer months. The 
leaves are ſlenderer than thoſe of 
the Aſiatic ſort, ſtand on footſtalks, 
and have no ribs or nerves. The 
flowers are yellow, and larger chan 
thoſe of the former ein. 7 eruy 
loam is its proper ſoil. | 

CARICA Bumm, 0 sf. PL 

14656. 

bebop plantani, folio, luce — 


13% % enn ie 
Papaya- maram. Rheed, Mal. T. 


7 31 3411 


& 3 JT 
Papaya. Ehrets Tab. 3. f. fl. 


Papaw, or Popo Tree, ni vid 

This tree, a native of beth Ine 
. bears male and female flowers 
on diſtinct plants obtained from the 
ſame ſeed. The leaves are very 
large, divided into ſeveral} lobes, 
which are likewiſe. varioufly eut, 
and. ſtand upon long footltalks, 
The flowers proceed in looſe cluf. 
ters from the arm-pits of the 


3 | leaves 


Indian: flowering. Reed with a 


ponis mee Oey B. P. 
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leaves. They are white, of an a- 
greeable odour, and ſtand upon 


long footſtalks in the male-plant : 


yellow or purple, with very ſhort 
footſtalks, in the female. Theſe 
laſt are ſucceeded by a large fleſhy 
fruit that is generally ſhaped like a 
ſquaſh. In this country, as well as 
in the Weſt Indies, papaws are 
ſometimes uſed in pickles, inſtead 
of mangos; for which they are no 
bad ſuccedaneum. The milky 
acrid juice with which the plant 
abounds, muſt be expelled by the 
medium of ſalt-water, before the 
fruit can be rendered fit for uſe. It 


is worth remarking; that the ſtem 


of this plant is herbaceous and hol- 
low, This laſt attribute has 
into a proverb in Barbadoes, and 
the other Weſt India iſlands, where. 


it is common to characterize a dif. | 


ſembler, by ſaying that he is as 
hollow as a popo. Papaw is culti- 
vated in our ſtoves; where it fre- 
quently produces fruit as in its na- 


paſſedd 


tive ſoil. I have ſeen in the bota- 


nical garden at Chelſea, ſome fruits 
of the papaw, of a very large ſize ; 
but noways remarkable for their 


quality, See more on the ſubject 
of the papaw-tree, in the Bot. Dic. | 
| ſhort footſtalks. 


article FR Ic q . 


OAsSSIA Favanica, L. Sp. Pl. 
Caſſia fiſtula Brafitiana, B. P. 


10 8885 | 
. 


* Caſſia nigra, ſeu fiſtuloſa ſecunda. 
bean. Jam. 146. 
Caffa, or Wild >enna of 
dies, with a broad pod. 


Of this plant, a native of Java, 


Braſil, and other parts of both In- 
dies, I lately received ſome ſeeds 
from the Coromandel coaſt, by the 
name of Caſſia Latifiliqua, 


the In- han 
reſt, and are ſucceeded by taper 


& 


ox. 


"a 6 | 
* N 
4 


1 
] 


en 
| Broad-podded Caſſia. It has com- 


pound winged leaves, conſiſting of 
twelve or fourteen pair of lobes, 


fleſh- coloured flowers, and very 


large, thick, three- ribbed pods, In 
America this ſpecies of caſſia is 
commonly known by the name of 
Horſe- Caſſia, from the black purg- 
ing pulp which ſurrounds the ſeeds 
being generally adminiſtered in me. 
dicine to horſes only, on account of 
its griping quality. In the ſhops, 
this ſpecies is termed Purging 
Caſſia of Brazil. | | 
CASSIA Sophera. L. Sp. Pl, 
de 
Galtga affinis, B. P. 382. 
Senna vigintifolia, ſiliquis tereti- 
bus. Burm Zeyl. 213. Tab. 98. 
Caſſia, or Wild Senna, having 
leaves compoſed of ten pair of 
lobes, and long taper pods. 
This is a ſhrubby plant, which 
grows naturally in the woods of 
Indoſtan. The branches are ſmooth 
and cylindrical. The leaves are 
winged, abouta foot long, and ſtand 
alternately. The lobes, pinnæ, or 
partial leaves, are twenty in num- 
ber; of an oblong ſhape, perfectly 
entire, ſmooth, ſharp- pointed, and 
ſtand oppoſite in pairs upon very 
From the boſom 
of the leaves and extremity of the 


—— 


*% 


| branches, proceed in ſmall cluſters 


the flowers, which are of a beauti- 
ful gold-colour, have five diſtin 
petals or leaves, incloſe ten ſtamina 
or chives of the colour of ſaffron, 
five of which are longer than the 


Which terminate in a 


hairy pods, 
TP ſeveral black 


ſmall point; and incloſe 
ſhining ſeedss. 


= CHALCAS paniculata. L. Man- 
+ © tif, prim. 68. 


Camunium 


C1 "Ex 

m- Camunium. Rumph. Amb. 5. Mare ſtraight, ran out from à broad 

of D. 2: - = baſe into a very ſharp point; 

es, This plant, the only ſpecies of | and are protruded from the wood, 

TY its genus, is a ſmooth ſhrub, and | with the common, bark of Which 
In grows naturally in India; where it | they are likewiſe inveſted... The 

3 is cultivated in gardens, on account | wood is looſe and ſoſt; the bark of 

of of the great fragrancy of its white | a ſhining green, moſſt, and ealily 

3 | flowers, which terminate the ſtem | parting. from the wood, The leaves 

ds and branches in panicles, or looſe | are few. in number, ſawed on the 

je. heads, Theſe are ſucceeded by | edges, veined, placed without or- 

of berries of an oblong figure; each | der, but generally produced un- 

Fs containing two downy ſeeds. The der the, ſpines. They grow by 

os leaves are of a ſomewhat dark co- | threes,|, like, thoſe of trefoil, upon 

lour, ſlightly notched on the edges, | the extremity; of a common foot- 
Pl, placed alternate, and ſupported on f ſtalk, which is ferniſhed. on each 

pretty long footſtalks. The plant, | fide with a membranaceous fringe or 

; of which ſome, berries were lately | margin, ſomewhat reſembling the 

Ut ſent me from the Malabar Coaſt, | pedicles of the orange. The up- 

8. grows in its native ſoil, to the per ſurface of the leaves is of a 

"> height of twenty-five feet, and is | bright lueid green, the lower dark. 

of uſed for hedges. Lord Pigot, ſome | er, and herbaceous, - The flowers, 

| years ſince, gave feeds chalcas, | which. reſemble. thoſe, of -medlar, 

ch along with the ſeeds of other curi- | proceed ſingly from the arm-pirs 

of ous. Eaſt India plants, to ſeveral | of the leaves; are white, poſſeſſed 

th nurſerymen about London, with a | of no great degree of fragrance, and 

wy view of introducing ſuch plants | conſiſt of five petals, inclofing a 

nd into our Engliſh gardens, I have not | number of chives, generally about 

Or heard, however, that his Lordſhip's | twenty, and leſs than twenty-five, 

* intention had the deſired effect. | The fruit, by which they are ſuc- 

ly CITRUS zrifoliate, L. Sp. Pl. | ceeded, differs nothing in external 

1101. | ares beauty from the middle- ſized o- 

 Sſii ſ-karatas-Kempf. Amden. | range ; nor is the ſtructure and in- 

Exot. 801. 99 - | ternal condition of the parts differ- 

Japoneſe Citron, | ++ + } ent, unleſs that the pulp, which is 

This is a ſpinous, or-.thorny | contained in a cavity having ſeven 

ſhrub, which grows naturally in | partitions, is glutinous, of an un- 

Japan, where it is likewiſe known | pleaſant ſmell, and of a harſh diſ- 

by the names of Gees, and Kara- | agreeable taſte. The ſeeds are ex- 

tats Banna, The trunk, we are | attly like thoſe of the orange, and 

told by Kempfer, acquires by age have the ſame taſte with the pulp, 

and culture, the thickneſs of a tree, | From the dried peel of the fruit, 

The branches and ſhoots; are un- which is cut intd {mall pieces and 

equal; in ſome parts compreſſed, | ſold, is prepared, with the addition 

in others ſwelling, eſpecially a- | of ſome other ingredients, a cele- 

bout the ſpines, Theſe proceed | brated medicine, known in Japan 

ſingly from the ſtem and branches; by the name of Ki-ko-ke; , 244 

a | | , WiC 
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leaves. They are white, of an a- 
greeable odour, and Rand upon 
long footſtalks in the male- plant: 
yellom or purple, with very ſhort 
footſtalks, in the female. Theſe 
laſt are ſucceeded by a large fleſhy 
fruit that is generally ſhaped like a 
ſquaſh. In this country, as well as 
in the Welt Indies, papaws are 
ſometimes uſed" in pickles, inſtead | 
of mangos; for which they are no 
bad ſuccedaneum. The milky. | 
acrid juice with which! the' plant 
abounds, muſt be expelled by the 
medium of ſalt-water, "before the 


fruit can be rendered fit for uſe. It 


is worth remarking, that the fem. 


of this plant is herbaceous and hol- | 
This laſt attribute has paſſedd 


low, 
Into a proverb in Barbadoes, and 
the other Weſt India iſlands, where. 


it is common to characterize a diſ. * 


ſembler, by ſaying that he is as 
hollow as a popo. Papaw is culti- 
vated in our ſtoves; _ where it fre- 
-quently produces fruit as in its na- 
tive ſoil. ] have ſeen in the bota- 
nical garden at Chelſea, ſome fruits 
of 'the papaw, of a very large fize ; 
but noways remarkable for their 
quality. — See more on the ſubject 
of the papawe tree, in the Bot. Dic. 
artiele FRIc Oc. 


Cassfa Javanice, L. Sp. Pl 
21 (51 1842.00 
> Calla Wann, Brafitiana, B. P. 
(15 403. 


Cats vigra, ſe ktuloſa ſecunda. 
Sloan Jah. 19 
Cee or Wild denna of the Tok 
dies, with a broad pod. 
Of this plant, a native of Java, 
. and other parts of both In- 
dies, I lately received ſome ſeeds 
from the Coromandel coaft, by the 
name of Caſſia Latifiliqus, /or or 


1 


Fg 


ſhort footſtalks. 


„k 
1 Broad- podded Caſſia. It has com- 
pound winged leaves, conſiſting of 
twelve or fourteen pair of lobes, 
fleſh. coloured flowers, and very 
large, thick, three - ribbed pods, In 
America this ſpeciès of caſſia is 
commonly known by the name of 
Horſe- Caſſia, from the black purg- 
ing pulp which ſurrounds the ſeeds 
being generally adminiſtered in me. 
dicine to horſes only, on account of | 
its griping quality. In the ſhops, 
this ſpecies is termed Purging 
Caſſia of Brazil. 
ke Rs 


Gig ande n 
Senna vigintifolia, ſiliquis tereti- 
bus. Burm Zeyl. 213. Tab. 98. 

N Caflia, or Wild Senna, having 
leaves compoſed of ten pair of 

| lobes, and long taper pods, | 
This is a ſhrubby. plant, which 
orows naturally in the woods of 
Indoſtan. The branches are ſmooth 
and cylindrical. The leaves are 
winged, about a foot long, and ſtand 
alternately. The lobes, pinnæ, or 
partial leaves, are twenty in num- 
ber; of an oblong ſhape, perfectly 
entire, ſmooth, ſharp-pointed, and 
ſtand oppoſite in pairs upon very 
From the boſom 
of the leaves and extremity of the 
branches, proceed in ſmall cluſters 
the flowers, which are of a beauti- 
ful gold-colour, have five diſtindt 
petals or leaves, incloſe ten ſtamina 


L. Sp. Pl. 


| or chives of the colour of ſaffron, 


five of which are longer than the 
reſt, and are ſucceeded by taper 
hairy pods, which terminate in a 
ſmall point, n incloſe ſeveral black 
98 ſreds : | 
 CHALC AS FE =O L. Man- 
N t 80 | 


f | | 35 Camunium 


22 
1 
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m- Camunium. Nampb. Auk * 5. are ftraight; 3 run out ** 4 broad 
of p. 26. baſe into a very ſharp point; 
es, This plant, the only ſpecies of | and are protruded from the wood, 
Ty its genus, is a ſmooth ſhrub, and | with the common, bark of which 
In grows naturally in "India; where it they are likewiſe. inveſted... The 
Is is cultivated in gardens, on account | wood is looſe and ſoſt; the bark of 


of of the great fragrancy of its white | a thining green, moſſt, and eaſily 


8 flowers, which terminate the ſtem | parting. from the wood, The 3 
ds and branches in panicles, or looſe | are few. in number, ſawed on the 
de. heads, Theſe are ſucceeded by | edges, veined, placed without or- 
of I berries of an oblong figure; each | der, but generally; produced un- 
Ps containing two downy ſeeds, The | der. the ſpines. They grow by 
nag leaves are of a ſomewhat dark co- | threes, like thoſe of trefoil, upon 
g lour, ſlightly notched on the edges, | the extremity; of a common foot- 
Pl placed alternate, and ſupported on ſtalk, which is farniſhed on each 
pretty long footſtalks. The plant, | fide with a membranaceous fripge or 
. of which ſome berries were lately | margin, ſomewhat reſembling the 
= ſent me from the Malabar Coaſt, | pedicles of the orange. The up- 
08. grows in its native ſoil, to the per ſurface of the leaves is of a 
ns height of twenty-five feet, and is bright lucid green, the lower dark. 
of T uſed for hedges. Lord Pigot, fome | er, and herbaceous, - The flowers, 
'. | years fince, gave ſeeds o chalcas, which reſemble thoſe, of -medlar, 
ich along with the ſeeds of other curi- | proceed ſingly from the arm pits 
of ous. Eaſt India plants, to ſeveral | of the leaves; are white, poſſeſſed 
th nurſery men about London, with a | of no great degree of fragrance, and 
11 view of introducing ſuch plants | conſiſt of five petals, inclofing a 


into our Engliſh gardens, I have not 
heard, however, that his Lordſhip's 
intention had the deſired effect. 


CITRUS rrifoliata, L. Sp. Pl. 
1101. 
S ſti Ckeratas. Kempf. amoen. 
Exot. 801, 
Japoneſe Citron. 


This is a ſpinous, or thorny 
ſhrub, which grows naturally in 


Japan, where it is likewiſe known 
by the names of Gees, and Kara- 
tats Banna, The trunk, we are 


told by Kempfer, acquires by age 
and culture, the thickneſs of a tree, 
The branches and ſhoots are un- 
equal; in ſome parts compreſſed, 
in others ſwelling, eſpecially a- 


bout the ſpines, Theſe proceed 
ſingly from the ters and branches; 


number of chives, generally about 
twenty, and leſs than twenty-five, 

The fruit, by which they are ſuc- 
ceeded, differs nothing in external 
beauty from the middle: ſized o- 
range; nor is the ſtructure and in- 
ternal condition of the parts differ- 
ent, unleſs that the pulp, which is 
contained in a cavity having ſeven 
partitions, is glutinous, of an un- 
pleaſant ſmell, and of a harſh diſ- 
agreeable taſte,” The ſeeds are ex- 
actly like thoſe of the orange, and 
have the ſame taſte with the pulp. 
From the dried peel of the fruit, 
which is cut intò {mall pieces and 
ſold, is prepared, with the addition 
of ſome other ingredients, a cele- 
brated medicine, known in Japan 
by the name of "oP ko-ke; by 


"0 


which 


Ta 


which name the fruit idelf is known | 


among the vul Ar. 


CLITORI kd foroa L. Sp. 
Pl. 1025. 
Flos Chtoridis Ternatenſium, 


Breyn. Cent. 76. 

Schonga-Cuſpi. Rheed. Mal. 8. 

6 
Flos ed flore cæruleo & 
flore albo. Burm. Zey l. 100 
. 
Clitoria of Ternate, one of the 
- Molucca iſlands. 

This i is an herbaceous 1 00 
or annual, of the kidney-bean 
kind, Which grows naturally in 
both Indies. The ſtalk is climb- 
ing, ſlender, and of the height of 
a man. The leaves are winged, 
placed alternately, and conſiſt of 
two, three, or ve pair of lobes, 
terminated by an odd one. The 
flowers, which are elegant, Rand 
ſingly ; each upon its proper foot- 
ftalk. They are very large, and 
generally of a deep blue ; ſome- 
times of a white colour, From the 
fruit of this plant is diſtilled an 

eye-water. The beans, reduced to 


quantity of two drachms, prove a 
gentle purge: and Grimmius re- 
marks in his Labor. Ceyl. that the 
powder of the dried beans being | 
mixed with the milk of the cocoa- 
nut, or with broth, and admini- 
ſtered in quantity from one to 
three drachms, not, only mitigates | 
colic pains, but is very uſeful, and 
much uſed in Ceylon, in all diſor- | 
ders of the ſtomach and bowels. 


COSTUS Arabicus, L. Sp. PI. 
| + 
Coſtus Arabicus, B. P. 26. 


Coſtus Indicus, violæ Martiz 
odore, Butm. Zeyl. 78. 


powder, and taken in broth, to the 


0 
Tſiana-kua. Rheed. Mal, 1 1. p. 


| 15. 
| Paca-coatinga. Marcgr. Braſil, 
"- 45s 

Coſtus, _ 

This is an herbaceous perennial, 

Which grows plentifully in Arabia 
Felix, whence, its name; as like- 
wiſe in South America, and ſeveral 
parts of the Eaſt and Weſt Indies. 

The roots of this plant, the only 
ſpecies of its genus yet diſcovered, 

are fleſhy, and jointed like thoſe of 
gin er; which they likewiſe re- 
ſemble in their virtues and ſenſible 
qualities. The leaves are ſimple, 
oblong, of a lively green, and-form 
an entire ſheath round the ſtalks, 
From the center of theſe is pro- 
traded the ſpike or head of flowers, 
which are bell-ſhaped, white, and 
of very ſhort duration. The ſeeds 
are numerous, of a triangular 
ſhape,, and incloſed in a round 
capſule, having three diviſions, 
Coſtus is with us a ſtove-plant; 
flowers frequently during the ſum. 
mer- months; and, like ginger, 
thrives beſt, in rich black earth 
mixed, with ſand. Dale, in his 
| Pharmacology, enumerates three 
| ſpecies of Coſtus ; that is, of the 
root, the only part which has, a 
place i in the Materia Medica ; the 
Arabian, the ſweet, and the bitter, 
It is not to be doubted, however, 
as he himſelf very properly ob- 
ſerves after Bontius, that it is the 
ſame plant which produces all the 
three different kinds; or rather, 
that the roots thus diverfifled in 
their appearance, owe that diver- 


i | fity to the place of growth; a dif- 


ference in point of age; but chiefly 
to their greater or leſs tendency to- 


I wards F 3 ſuch as are 


vw : 


freſh 


CR 
freſh; and ſound being ſweet, and of | 


a white colour; whilſt thoſe that 
915 to putrefy are blackiſh and 


bitter, 
CRATEVA Tapia, L. JJ Pl, 

637. 
Crateva inermis. Fl. Zeyl. 211. 


Nürxvala. Rheed. Mal. 3. p. 49. 
Garlick Pear- tree of India, with- 
out thorns on the branches. 


This is a large tree, which grows 


„T Crotalaria 1 0 Rumph, Amb. 


naturally in both Indies. 
branches, which are numerous and 


unarmed, produce leaves in their | 

fotm aud diſpoſition _ reſembling | p. 45, 
; Aſiatic 

minate the branches in cluſters, and 

are ſucceeded by a ſpherical fruit | 

that is covered with a brown cruſt | 


and contains a wealy | 


thoſe of trefoil, The flowers ter- 


or ſhell, 
pulp, which ſmells ſtrongly of par- 
lick. In Ceylon it is known by | 


the name of Balanghas., 


CRATEVA Marmelos. L. Sp. Y 
FLOSS. _- 4 
Cydonia exotica. B. p. 435.5 


Bilacus. | Rumph. Amb. 1. p- 


C Rheed. Mat 3. p. 37. 
Thorny Crateva, or Bengal 
Quince. | 

This tree grows ae, like 
the former ſpecies, in various parts 
of India. The branches are 
thorny; the leaves trifoliate, like 
thoſe of the preceding ſort, and 
ſawed on the edges. 
have the ſmell of roſes, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by an oblong fruit of th: 
Gze of an apple, that is covered 
with a very hard bony ſhell, and con- 
tains a ſoft fleſhy pulp, having the 
taſte of guinces. From the flowers 


of this plant is obtained, by difti]- | 


lation, a ſimple Water, which is 


The flowers, . 


CR 


highly odoriferous and cordial 
The pulpy part of the fruit is pre- 
pared into various kinds of marma- 
lades, which are exceedingly agree- 
able to the taſte, much uſed by the 
grandees in thoſe countries where 
the trees are native, and eſteemed 
efficacious in d yſenterigz—See Bot; 
Dic. article Pur AMIN RÆ. 1 

CROTALARIA retiſa. L. Sp. 

Pl. 1004. | 


rf Sora þ 
THOR: Com. Rheed. Mal. 9. 


Rattle-plant, having 
imple, oblong, wedge-ſhaped 
Ava. 

This is an annual plant which 

grows naturally in the iſland of 

Ceylon, and ſome other parts of 

India, The flowers are yellow; 

the pods ſmooth, cylindrical, in- 

flated, placed horizontally, and 
filled with ſeeds, which, when 
dried and ſhaken by the ſlighteſt 
wind, emit a rattling noiſe: and 
this, by the rude inhabitants of the 
countries where the plant is native, 
is attributed to the Devil, who is 
thought to deliver his .oracles, in 

this ſtrange whimſical manner. fn 855 

_ CROTALARIA WWE, wh 5; # 

* 0; £408. £4, n 
Crotalaria follis Tolitariis, oval, | 

__acutis, caule ſulcato. Burm, 
Zeyl. p. 81. t. 34. | 

Rattle-plant of India, hayiag 

oval leaves with protube⸗ 
rances reſembling warts. 

This is an annual plant, which 

riſes with a quadrangular, faurrow- 

ed, ard ſomewhat hairy ſtem, and 
bears ſimple oblong warteddgaves, 
ſtanding alternately upon flender 

C2 tootitaiks, 


footſtalks, which at their origin 


ears, ſtationed one upon each ſide | 
of the ſtalk. The flowers. termi- 
nate the branches in large. elegant 
ſpikes. 


ſtalks, from each of which iſſues a 


ceeded by ſhort, broad, inflated, 


hairy pods, containing n kid- 
nEy-ſhaped ſeeds. 


CURCUMA rotunda.. 


Round-rooted Turmerick. 
This is an, herbaceous perennial, 
which grows in great abundance all 
over India, and the Eaſt; where it 
is likewiſe cultivated in gardens | 
with the ſubſequent ſpecies, The 
roots of this plant are fleſhy, joint- 
ed, 
bling, in their external appearance, 
thoſe of ginger, but rounder. The 
leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, of a ſea- 
green colour, upwards of a foot 
long, taper to a point at both ends, 
and have inſcribed on their ſurface 
a very ſmall number of nerves, or 
ſimple ramifications, which extend 
from the middle: tib to the ſides. 
From the center of the leaves pro- 
ceed the flowers, which are of a 
pale yellowiſh. colour, commonly 
appear with us in Auguſt; and are 
diſpoſed in looſe ſpikes, en the 
wp of a common footſtalx. 
CURCUMA orga. 1 70 8b. 
Pl. 
Crocus Indicus, Arabibus Cur: | 
cum, officinis noftris . . radix 
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PH sp. 
Pl. 3. 
Curcuma. Rumph. Amb. 5: p. 
: 162. | 
Manja-kua. . Rheed.,. Mal. o Lhe 
P. 19 


by | a 
than in the former ſpecies, and 


and yellow within, reſem- 


have two appendages reſembling | 


They are of a blue colour, | 
ſtand alternately, . have ſhort. foot- | 


ſmall chaffy beard, and are ſuc- | 


1 


C 
Curcumæ dicta. Bontii bit. 
106. „pe 
MNanjella-kua Rheed, Mal. 11. 
P. 2, | 
| | Cyperus Indicus Dioſcoridis. 
Matthiol, p. 27. 


Kaha. Burm. Zeyl. p. 83. 
Long. rooted Turmerick, or 2 
_ [diary Saffron; 

The long, fleſhy, yellow 1 
pf this curious exotic, a native of 
India, like the former, are much 
uſed by dyers, glovers, and per- 
fomers; and ſometimes by phyſi- 
' Clans, in the jaundice, The ſtalk, 
which is two-edged, is formed of 
the oſculations of the footſtalks of 
the leaves. Theſe are narrower 


have their ſurface inſcribed with a 
great aſſemblage of nerves, which 
extend tranſverſely from the middle- 
rib to the ſides, and are convex on 
the upper: ſurface; hollow below. 
The flowers are of a yellowiſh red 
colour; grow in looſe ſpikes up- 
on the top of a common footſtalk ; 

and generally, like the former ſpe- 


| cies, make their appearance in Au- 


guſt. Both kinds of Turmerick 
require to be preſerved in our 
ſtoves, where they thrive beſt, if 
planted in pots of rich earth, mix- 
ed with ſea-ſand. In its general 
habit, long-rooted turmerick bears 
a ſtriking, reſemblance to Indian 
flowering- reed. Indeed, Bontius, 
in his Natural Hiſtory of India, 
gives à figure of this laſt for the 
other: a miſtake which, undoubt- 


edly, ſerved to miſlead Tournefort; 


who, in his Inſtitutions of Botany, 


has referred the plant in queſtion 


to the genus Cannacorus; from 
which, however, the characteriſtical 
marks 


| feet. 


lows," 


1 


marks of che flower, partieularly 
the ſingular circumſtance of 


four ſtamina that are imperfect, 


K 


or want the tops, manifeſtly diſ- 


To 71 
OLICHOS $9ja. L. Sp. Pl. 
1023. ! 1 21 3111 


Phaſeolus erectus, ſiliquis lu- 
pint, fructu piſi majoris can- 
dido. Kæmpf. Aman, 837. 


. Edible Kidney-Bean of India ; [ 


Soy. 3 | 5 
This perennial herb, termed in 


Japan, its place of growth, Daid- i 


ſa; and, from its excellence, 
Mame ; that 1s, the Legumen, or 
Pop, by way of eminence, grows” 
with an ere&, flender and hairy 
ſtalk, to the height of about four 


em 


of the garden kidney-bean; with 
this difference, however, that the 


under ſurface is covered with quires, like the 


rougher hairs. The flowers, 
which are of a bluiſh White, are 
produced from the boſom of the 
leaves, and ſucceeded by briſt- 
ly hanging pods, Ky png | 
thoſe of the yellow lupine, which 
commonly contain two, ſome- 
times three, large white ſeeds,” 
This legumen is doubly uſeful” 
in the Japaneſe” kitchens'; for 
from it is prepared 19. a'ſub- 
ſtance named Miſo, which ſerves 
the purpoſes' of butter, and 29.' 
the celebrated” pickle” termed 
Sooju, or Soy. The mode of 
preparation of each, is as fol- 
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To make Miso, they take a 


The leaves are like thoſe 


D 


meaſure of Mime; or of the beang 
in queſtion; which, after boiling, 
it for a conſiderable time in wa- 
ter, and to a proper degree of 


| ſoftneſs, they beat or bray into a 


ſoftiſn pulſe, incorporating with 
it, by means of repeated braying, 


la large quantity of common ſalt; 


four  meafures in ſummer; in 
Winter three. The leſs ſalt that 


is added, the ſubſtance is more 


palatable.; but what it gains in 
point of taſte, it loſes in point of 
durability, They then add to 
this mixture a certain preparation 
of rice, to which they give the 
name of Kos: and having for- 


med the whole into a compoſt, 
; 


remove it into a wooden veſſel 
which had lately contained their 
common ale or beverage, named 
Sacki. In about two months, it 
is fit for uſe. The koos gives a 
grateful taſte to the ſubſtance z 
and in the preparing of it, e- 
polenta of the 
Germans, the ſkilful experienced 
hand of a maſter. For this rea- 
ſon, there are certain people who 
make it their ſole buſineſs to pre- 
pare the koos, and who fell it 
ready-made for the purpoſe of 
making miſo ; a ſubſtance which 


cannot fail to be greatly valued 


in thoſe regions, where butter 
from the milk of animals is un- 
known. r en 907 | 
To make SooJv, or Soy, they 
take equal quantities of the ſame 
beans, boiled to a certain degree 
of ſoftneſs: of Muggi, that 1s 
corn, whether barley or wheat, 


roughly ground: and of common 


falt. Having properly mixed the 


EP. 


they cover up the mixture, and 
keep. it for a day and a night in a 
Warm place, in order to ferment; 
then putting the maſs, into a pot, 
they cover it with. the ſalt, pour- 
ing over the whole two meaſures 
and à half of common water, 


carefully, itir, at leaſt, once a day, 
if twice or thrice, the better, for 
two or three months: at the end 
of which time, they filtrate and 
expreſs the maſs, preſerving the 
liquor in wooden veſſels. The 
older it is, the better and the 
clearer; and if made of wheat 
inſtead of barley, greatly blacker. 
The firſt liquor being removed, 
they again pour Water upon the 
remaining maſs; which, after 
ſtirring for ſome days, as before, 
they expreſs a ſecond time, and 


ſoy. 
F here is a variety of this kid- 
ney bean with a ſmall black 


The ſeeds, being pounded, are 


affitmed by Kempfer to | give re- 
lick 1 in Fs aſthma, Kr 


"® » 
E. 


Sp. Fl. 1347. 
25 anillas piperis arbori Jamai- 
5 cali innaſceus. Plak. 
1 „ aromaticus ſubfuſcus te- 
- Tebinthi. corniculis mils. 
B. P. 404. 1.3890 


Vanilla, 0¹ Vanelloe, Y . 


beans with the. pounded corn, 


This compound ſubſtance they 


thus obtain an inferior ſort of 


fruit, which is uſed in medicine. 


'PIDENDRUM Vanilla. I. 


is black, oily, 


ber of ſeeds. 


_ 7 
plant, which greatly \reftundles 
the vine, and is a native of both 
Indies, particularly of Japan aad 
Mexico, are about eghteen 
inches long, and three inches 
broad. The flowers are of a 
white colour, intermixed with 
ſtripes of red and yellow. When 
theſe fall off, they are quickly 


ſucteeded by the pods, which, at 


firſt are green, but afterwards, as 
they ripen, become yellow, and 
are gathered for uſe, The pods 
of the beſt Vanelloe are long, 
ſlender, and well. filled with 
ſeeds; A parcel, containing fifty 
of thele pods, will weigh, if the 


vanelloe is good, upwards of five 


ounces. 1 opened when freſh, 
| the cavity of the pod is ſound to 
contain a humid ſubſtance, that 
and balſamic, and 
of ſo ſtrong a ſmell, as frequently 
to cauſe acids, and even a 
ſort of temporary intoxication, 
An inferior ſpecies, named Pom- 
ponna and Bova, has the ſtrongeſt 
ſmell; the ſubſtance too, juſt 
mentioned, is more fluid, and the 
ſeeds larger than in the eder 
ſorts, named Simarena and Le 

the firſt of which has little ſell, 
little moiſture, and a ſmall num- 
In New Spain, 
they reckon vanilla unwholeſome; 
therefore never uſe it in choco- 


late. Perhaps the ſea air may 


The Raves of this paraſitic 


1 


render it ſalutary; at leaſt, there 
is not any ſuſpicion entertained 
in Europe of its noxious quality. 
All the. preparation of this fruit 
conſiſts in drying it about fifteen 
or twenty days, in order to expel 
the moiſture, which would 
quickly 


ET 
quickly rot it.—See more on ni 


ſubject in the Bot. Oe article 
ORCHIDEAE. | Preto | 


ww Are 
ICUS Arete. i 8p. Pl, 
1514. 


Arbor  eyieadcs,) religioſa, PYl | 


: 


lis perpetuo mobilihus. [i 


Burm. Zeyl. 29. 
Malabar fig. : yoo 
This curious tree grows natu- 


a a. 


rally in ſeveral parts of India. It 


is termed by the Dutch, Devil's 
Tree; and by the inhabitants of 
Ceylon, Budughaha, and Budug- 


has; Buddu being the name of 


that prophet who firſt taught the 
Indians, and taught them under 
the grateful ſhade of this tree: 
for which reaſon, they not only 
give this ſpecies of ſig a name 
commemorative of their prophet, 
but likewiſe pay it particular ve- 
neration, by celebrating all their 


ſacrifices on an altar eee un- 


der its n 


G. 8 


n Kempf, Amen, 
Exoh. 86. 


Arbor OS, folio Adiat- 
tino. Ibid, 257 * 
Maiden- hair tre. 

This tree, known nkewif⸗ in 

Japan, where it naturally grows, 


by the names of Ginan and Itfio, 


riſes with a ſtem that is long, 
erect, thick, and branched, to the 
ſize of a Walnut- tree. The bark 


is aſh- coloured, the wood brittle 


and ſmooth; the pith ſoft and fun- 


GI 


gous, The leaves are large, ex- 
panded from a narrow bottom in- 
to the figure of a maiden- hair 
leaf, unequally parted, ſtreaked, 
without fibres and nerves; both 
ſurfaces having the fame appear- 
ance z and ſupported" upon foot- 
| ſtalks; which are compreſſed upon 
the upper ſurface, and extended 
into the ſubſtance of the leaf. 
| From” the uppermoſt ſhoots hang 


the flowers in long catkins, that 
are filled with the fertilizing 


powder, and to which ſucceeds 
the fruit, adhering to a pedicle 
that is fleſhy, thick, and pro- 
ceeds from the böfbm of the 
leaves. This fruit is either ex- 
actly, or nearly round, and of 
the appearance and ſize of a da- 
maſk plumb. The ſubſtance ſur- 
rounding the fruit is fleſhy, 
Juicy, white, very harſh, and ad- 
heres ſo firmly to the incloſed 
nut, as not to be ſeparated from 
it, unleſs by putrefaction. The 


nut, properly termed Ginnau, re- 


ſembles the Piſtacia nut, eſpe- 
cially a Perſian ſpecies, named 


al cbss | Bergjes Piſtài, but is almoſt dou- 


| ble in fize, and of the figure of 
an apricot-ſtone. The ſhell is 
| ſomewhat white, woody, and 
brittle, and incloſes a white looſe - 


| kernel, having /the ſweetneſs, of 


an almond, along with a degree 
of harſhneſs: Theſe kernels, ta- 
ken after dinner, are faid to pro- 
mote digeſtion, and give relief in 
ſurfeits: whence they never fail 
to make part of the deſert in 
great feaſts and anniverſary en- 
tertainments, 

Many excellent plants of this 


C 4 Curious 
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curiovs exotie have been reared | 
by the Geilfol and induſtrious Mr. | 
James Gordon, at his; nurſery | - 


near Mile End.. It ſeems a, very 


hardy plant, and thrives with us, 


notwithſtanding its natural cli- 
mate, in the open air. 

Aren Hear. Le Sp. Pl: 

102 7 
Piſ 3 minus coceine- 
um. B. P. 2120] 
Konni, Rheed Mal. 8. 83 ö 
Shrubby. Kidney-bean of In- 
dia, baving winged leaves, 
a | twinidg, ſtalk, and ſeeds 
that are of a ſcarlet colour, 
with a black ſpot or eye on 
that fide where they are. fal- 
tened to the pod. 

This ſhrub, the Abrus of Roms 
Phius, grows naturally in Egypt 
and both Indies, The leaves, 
which are winged, and terminate 


abruptly, conſiſt of about ſix- 


teen pair of lobes, Theſe are 
ſmall, oblong, blunt, and ſit cloſe 
together, The flowers ate of a 
pale purple colour, and proceed 
from the ſide of the ſtalks in ſhort 
bunches. —See Pluk. Almageſt. 
Tab. 214. fig. 5½— The ſtalks and 


* 


roots of this plant, . 


the latter, are very ſweet to the 
taſie. Herman affirms, that the 
juice obtained from them by de- 
coction, is little inferior to that of 
liqserice. Hence the name of | 
Wi Liquorice, by which the 
plant in queſtion is ne 
known in America. 


the South of Europe. The leaves 
ſare oppoſite, 
footſtalks, with ſerratures which 


＋ each other, and extend not to the 


leaves; each ſupporting a ſingle 


2114 


GRATIOLA officinalis, 1. | 

Sp. Pl. 24. | | 

Gratiola ceutauroides, | B. . 
279. 


4 ; 1 . *7} | 


Ht 
Officinal Hedge-hyſſop; 24 
Fr. La Gratiole, herbe au 
pauvre homme. 
This perennial herb, termed by 
Tournefort the : leaſt Fox-glove, 
is a native of France, Luſatia, and 


ſimple, without 


are ſmall, placed remote from | 


bottom. The flower ſtalks pro- 
ceed ſingly from the wings of the 


flower, which is of a pale yellow 
colour, ſtreaked, and appears in 
July. At the baſe of each flower- 
cup are ſeated two ſlender floral 
leaves, longer than the cup: 
which appearance being to be 
found in all the ſpecies of this 
genus, Linnæus has ſomewhat 
improperly annexed it to his de- 
ſcription of the flower. cup, from 
Which it is entirely diſtinct. The 


plant is cultivated in the natural | 
ground, and thrives in moſt ſoils, 


In phyſic, the herb is ſometimes 
uſed in dropſical caſes, 


\ 


4 KH. | 


JEDYSARUM.  gangeticum, 
L. Sp. Pl. 1052. 
 Phaſealus montanus. r 
Amb. 6. p. 146. 
O en * 3 IN folio 
ſingulari oblongo rotundo. 
Rai Soppl. 453 
road-leaved 8 Honey. 
ſuckle of the Ganges. 


This plant riſes with an angu- 
bare Futpliſn, hairy lalk, and 


bears 


CCC ˙ LD So. at a Ro. lt 


HE 


bears ſimple leaves, which, to- 


oriental perſicaria. T heſe, as 
well as the other leaves of the 
plant, are green and ſmooth 
above, paler and hairy below, 
taper to a point, and ſtand alter- 
nately upon pretty long hairy 
footſtalks, which are furniſhed at 
the baſe with twWo mem branaceous 
appendages or ſcales. The flow- 


ers terminate the ſtalk in very 


long, erect, ſlender, hairy ſpikes. 
There are generally three in 


number, and ſupport a great 


many ſmall-butterfly:fhaped pur. 
pliſh or yellow flowers, which 
ſtand upon ſhort ilender pedi- 
cles, and are moſt numerous in 


the upper part of the ſpike. The 


pods are ſmooth, compreſſed, and 
jointed. Within each of the 
joints, which are ſix, ſeven, or 
more in number, is incloſed a 
ſmooth, ſhining, yellow kidney- 
ſhaped ſeed, See a figure of this 
plant in Burman's Theſaurus 
Zeylanicus, Tab. 4 
HEDYSARUM vaginale. L. 
Sp. Pl. p. 1052. 
Geniſta articulata repens, fo- 
liis craſſiuſculis planis : acu- 
tis. Burm. Zeyl. 14. 


An annual ſpecies of French 


Honey- ſuckle of India, in 
which the footſtalks of the 
leaves are ſurrounded at the 
baſe by a ſort of mem 
branaceous vagina or ſheath, | 
This is a creeping plant, 


which grows naturally in the 
woods of Ceylon and Java. It 
puts forth ſeveral round, n 


pits, of the leaves. 
very ſmall, butterfly- ſhaped, of a 
blue colour, placed alternately, 


49. fig. 12 810 


H E 


ſtalks, and bears ſimple, oblong, 
wards the bottom, are very large, 
broad, and round, like thoſe of 


pointed leaves, which are very 
ſmooth, of a bright green colour, 

ſomewhat: thick and fleſiy, e- 
merge ſingly from the ſtalks at 
the joints, and ſtand upon pretty 
long firm footſlalks, Whoſe ap- 
pendages reſemble a Tſheath/ The 


flowers proceed in long flender 


ſpikes from che angles, or arm- 
They are 


but not ſingly, in the ſpike, and 


ſucceeded by ſmooth green pods, 


which have no joints, are flat on 
the ſurface,” and incloſe a few 


kidney. ſhaped ſeeds. Theſe pods 


form a cluſter towards the top of 
the ſpike; where they are pro- 
duced by two's, which: at firſt 
have only a common footſtalk, 
but are afterwards furniſhed each 


with its own. proper pedicle. See 
Burman's Theſ. Zeyl. Tab. 49. 
gn 
IEDysan Unt wiſeidum.” L. 
Sp. Pl. 1054. 
Phaſeolus viſcoſus, pie 
flore, ac fructu "VI 


Burm, Zeyl. 187. 

«| Claniny: Kieser bean of Tn: 
i is 

This ſhrubby Piat * vate 
of India, from whence T'lately - 
received ſome ſeeds ' of it, by the 
name of Phaſeolus vi/co/us, bears 
round, purple, briſtly, clammy 
talks, from which iſſue ſeyeral 
roundiſh leaves, that grow in 


| threes upon the extremity of a 


firm common footſtalk. The 
two lower lobes are leſſer, and 
The intermedi- 


| ſtand oppoſite. 


3 ate 
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ate one is furniſhed with a pro- 
per ſootſtalk, and ends in a 
Marper point chan the other two. 
They are all very ſmooth, veined, 
and of a dark green on the up- 
per-fide, but hoary and woolly 
on the under. The flowers ter- 
minate the ſtalks in very long 
ſpikes, They are ſmall, bluiſh, 
butterfly-ſhaped, ſtand oppoſite 
upon Eres du are ſucceeded 
by flender, hairy, membranaceous 
*pods, which are perfectly entire, 
and run out into a very ſharp 
oint. 
HIBISCUS . 
Sp. PI. 979. 
Ketmia Indica, foliis digita- 
tis, flote magno ſulphureo, 
- vmbone atro-purpureo, peti- 
15 ſpinoſis. Ehret. tab. 6. 
Anibal Ketmia of India, with 
a hemp leaf. 

This" plant riſes with an her- 
baceous prickly ftalk, to the 
height of about five feet, and 
bears leaves, Which differ ex- 
tremely in figure, according to 
their ſtation on the plant. The 
upper leaves are large, hand- 
Maped, deeply cut into five divi- 
Hons, and furniſhed at the baſe of 
the middle nerve or rib on the 
lower furface, with a glandular 
appearance, © The leaves, to- 
Wards the middle of the plant, 
are divided 
th x. towards the root are oval 
and entire. All theſe leaves are 
ſawed upon the edges, and ſtand 
on footſtalks bearing prickles on 
the under fide, which, like thoſe 
ef the ſtalk, arc fraight, and few | 
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into three lobes; 


40 


11 1 
in number. The flowers are 
large, yellow with purple bot. 
toms, and want footitalks, The 
external calix is awI-ſhaped, ereQ, 
and "prickly : the internal is 
briftfy, bears a glandular ſubſtance 
upon each of its leaves, and in- 
vol ves the fruit, Which is round, 
hairy, and of an acrid taſte like 
ſorrel. 

HIBISCUS Sarattenſis. L. Sp. 


Pl. 979. 
Herba crinium. Rumph. Amb, 


4. P. 46. 


* poulli. Rheed. Mal. 
8 
Prickly Ek ng of Surat. 


This is an herbaceous plant, 
which, in fize and general habit, 
reſembles the preceding. It riſes 
with a very prickly ftalk, and 
bears ſimple leaves that are deep- 
ly divided into three lobes, 


; | Theſe, being diverſified in form, 


give a variety to the contour of 
the leaves in different parts of the 
plant. Towards the bottom, they 
are ſharp- pointed, fawed on the 
edges, and approach the oval 
form, being longer than broad. 
Towards the top, they are ſome- 
what halbert-ſhaped, and broader 
than long. The flowers are 
large, yellow, pendulous, and 
have footſtalks. The flower- 
cup is cloſely beſet with Riff 
prickly hairs, and double, as in 
moſt Nat: of the mallow kind. 
The external flower. cup is ſingu- 
| Tar, having each of its numerous 
divifions augmented in the mid- 
dle with a ſmall oval appendage. 


By Bontius, this plant is deno- 


minated Indian Sorrel, from its 
ſharp 


„ cc = = E@©5mH 


riſes with a ſmall cylindrical ſtalk 


HI | 
ſharp. acid taſte, The ſtem, / 
branches, and, footſtalks of the 
leaves and flowers are ſurrounded 
with ſtraight hairs, .and crooked 
prickles, which iſſue from all 
parts, without obſerving any de- 
terminate r,, „„ 

HIBISCUS Manibot. L. Sp. 
Pl. 980. Ar: F | 
Ketmia folio manihot ſerrato, 
flore amplo ſulphureo. Dill. 
Eltham. 189. 40 | 
This plant grows naturally in 
both Indies. It riſes with a ſome- 
what ſhrubby ſtalk, and bears 
hand- ſhaped leaves, that are 
ſawed on the edges, and divided 
almoſt to the bottom, into ſeven 


ſections or parts. The flowers | .. 


are large, ſulphur-coloured, with 
purple bottoms ; ſtand upon pedi- 
cles which iſſue from the ſides of 


the ſtalks, and are ſucceeded by | 


long hairy pyramidical capſules, 
that open by. five different aper- 


tures, and incloſe ſeveral. large |. - 


kidney-ſhaped ; ſeeds, . without 
take DEAE to eG ons th 4 
BY way CUS Zeylonicus, L. Sp. 
72981. gol geg unto! 
H ibitcds herbaceus, foliis cor- 
dato-haſtatis, pedunculis al- 
ternis unifloris geniculatis. 

L. Fl. Zeyl. p. 122. 
Ketmia of Ceylon. 


This is an annual plant, — 


that is cloſely beſet with ſhort 


| reddiſh ſtinging hairs. The 
leaves are deeply divided into 
three lobes; of which that in the 
middle is the longeſt. The ſoot- 
ſtalks of the flowers are erect, 
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ſupport each a ſingle flower, 
which is yellow, and longer 
than the briſtles of the external 
flower- cup. Theſe are ten in 


number, thread-ſhaped, erect, 


they accompany to maturity. 


The internal flower- cup is very 
ſhort, and f0i 


tly cut into five 
diviſions, reſembling teeth. By 
the natives of the coaſt , of Coro- 
mandel, where it naturally grows, 
this ſpecies of Ketmia is termed 
Tullu-Poundon. See. Burman's 


Flora Indica. p. 153. Tab. 48. 


fig. 3. 


7 8 „o 
, _ . g 


Sp. Flaig. 14 


flore. B. P. 397; Raii Hiſt. 
r609; -- ff 
Pitſiegam-mulla. Rheed. Mal. 


6. p. 91. 


Large flowering, or white Ca- 
talonian Jeſſamine. 


flowers of which are large, and 
extremely fragrant, is a native of 
Malabar in the Eaſt Indies, and 
of the iſland of Tobago in the 
Weſt. With us, it is generally 
preſerved in the green houſe, du- 
ring the ſeverities of winter, 
which it is not adapted to bear 


gainſt a wall, provided it. be pro- 
perly defended with a mat or 
glaſs, from the inclemencies of 
that ſeaſon. Sandy rich loam is 
its proper ſoil. In its habit, or 


placed alternately, jointed, and 


general appearance, this 1 
7 


and involve the ſeed- bud, Which 


Jaſminum humilius, magno 


x This beautiful ſhrub, a the | 


It may, however, be planted a- 


IT Cn oa prog Rang 2 — 8 
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of jeſſamine tly reſembles 
the common — which, though 
a native of the Eaſt Indies, — 
been long inured to our climate ; 
and . weak trailing 
branches, moſt commonly 
trained 2900 walls, where it 
proves greatly ornamental. The 
Catalonian jeſſamine may, how. 
ever, be dillinguiſhed from the 
common white, by the following 
characters: — an upright, not 
twining ſtem; the flowers larger, 


and red on the outſide; the three 


outermoſt lobes of each leaf run - 
ning into each other, ſo that they 
cannot fall off ſeparately or diſ- 
tinct. This ſhrub is rather dif- 
ficult of propagation. Its time 
of flowering, like that of other 
green-houſe and ſtove plants, is 
undetermined; that circumſtance 
nding upon the proper tem- 
—— of warmth, and the good 
condition of the plant itſelf. 
There is a variety of this jeſſa-- 
mine with a-ſemi-double flower: 
of the common jeſſamine there 
are two varieties, one with gold- 


ſtriped leaves; the other with 


2 


ulver ſtripes. 8111 


. NUM. Heri. 0 1. 
Sp. Pl. 2.7981 | 
Jaſminum Aires be tiphyllnw; | 1 
floribus rubellis eee 
il Arm. Denn z. 0 4 
1 album 1 


Ixy- leaved, or een *. 
amy: | 
This elegant ever green amd 
is a native of the Azores, as likes. 
wiſe of Ceylon, and other parts 
of 5 The leaves are of a 


* 


; 
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ſhining green, ſtand | oppoſite, 
and grow in threes at the extre. 


mity of a common footſtalk, like 


thoſe of trefoil. The ſtowers are 


white, fragrant, and ſmaller than 


thoſe of the former ſpecies. It is 
an inhabitant of our ſtoves and 


green-houſes, where it generally 


flowers during the ſummer. 


months. Black rich ſandy earth 


is its proper pabulum. 

There is a variety of ivy- leaved 
jeſſamine, with gold- ſtriped leaves. 

nem fruticans, L. 

Sp. Pl. 9. 
 Jaſminum luteum, vulgo dic. 
tum bacciferum. B. P. 398. 

Common yellow Jeſſamine. 

- Yellow; or as it is ſometimes 
called Berry- bearing Jeſſamy, is a 
ihrubby plant, which grows na- 
turally in the Eaſt Indies, and in 


the warmer parts of Europe, par. 


ticularly about Montpellier in 


France. The branches of this 


ſpecies are angular. The leaves 


are blunt, ſtand alternate, and are | 


partly ſimple, partly trifoliate. 
It is an early flowering plant, 
very ornamental in ſhrubberies, 
and partly an evergreen. Loamy 
earth is its proper ſoil. 
z L. 
Sp. FH 
lalrioom Flite alternis terna- 
tis obtuſis. Hort. Cliff. 8. 


| Jaſminum flavum odoratum. 
flore magno. Pluk. Alm. 77 | es 


n BaniciGe)w 5-7 

Sweet. ſcented yellow] Indian 
Jeſſamine. 

This beautiful evergreen ſhrub 

1s a native of India. The 

branches are cylindrical. The 

leaves 2 are * trifoliate, 


partly 


_ as ih. 8 > 


— 


"KL 8 
e, partly winged, ſtand alternate, green, fleſhy, ſomewhat mucous; 


1 L. 


e. and are lucid, like thoſe of the and of an aromatic taſte eom- 
e Azorian ſpecies... It is cultivated: | bined with a ſmall degree of 'aſe 
re in the ſtove and greenhouſe, and; | tringency. The wood is hard 
in much eſteemed for the fragrancy | and brittle; the pith ſmall in 
is of its flowers, which generally quantity, fungous, and of a green 
d appear in the beginning of ſum- herbaceous . colour!“ The leaves | 
ly (I mer, and continue in ſucceſſion | re{emble* thoſe of \Jaurel ; the 
r. for many months. It thrives beſt'|| lowers,” in ſome ſort, thoſe of 
thin rich ſandy eartum. INarciffos. Theſe laſt generally 
JASMINUM umile. L. Sp. ſtand fingle, are of à pale white, 
d Pl. . Is and confiſt| of ſixteen "petals, 


* P. 399. lextremity of 'the/ flower-Ralk be- 
Dwarf, or Italian Yellow: Jeſſa- ing continued into the germen, or 
. my. : i ſſeed- bud of the flower, forms 
. This ſhrub is a native of Italy, eight conjoined capſules, or one 
and puts forth angular branches, deeply divided, as in the ſpindle- 
5 garniſhed. with ſharp- pointed tree, into eight parts. Of theſe . 


Jaſminum humile luteum. B. 


which differ in their form. The 


a leaves, which, as in the preced- capſules; ſome frequently decay; 
ing ſpecies, ſtand; alternate, and the reſt iĩncloſe each a fingle ſeed,” 
n are partly trifoliate, partly wing- ſomewhat reſembling that of 
. ed. It is cultivated with us iu Palma Chriſti, and Which, When 
n the natural ground, and thrives | the hardiſhi corticle that cloſely 
s beſt in a fertile loamy foil, The covers and involves it, is broken, 
3 fHowers are yellow, and make} exhibits a kernel that is white, 
e their appearance in July. This fleſhy, ſoft, and of a vapid taſte. 

ſpecies, and the ſweet- ſcented The bonzes, or prieſts: of China 


5 yellow Indian ſort, are more in- and Japan, infuſe into the inha- 
, clinable to grow erect than the bitants à | ſuperſtitious belief, 
7 others. 943" 3 4111894 bag that the gods are delighted with 


ILLICUM and . L. Sp. the preſence of this tree. Hence 
Pl. 664. they generally place before their 


Somo, vulgo Skimmi, Fanna idols, garlands and bundles, 
i Skimmi, & Fanna Skibi. made of the branches. A ſimi- 
.  Kempf, Amon, Exot. 880. lar opinion the Bramins inculcate 
5 Aniſe- tree of China. Hlinto the Indians of the Malabar- 


fig, mentioned above under the 


Tnis is a tree which grows na- | 
names of Budughas and Ficus re- 


R turally in the woods of China and 


2 It riſes with an erect ] ligigſa. The bark of aniſe. tree, 
b ranched ſtem to the height of a | reduced to powder, and equally 
e cherry- tree, and is covered with burnt, the public watchmen in 
a an aſh- coloured bark, under Japan, by a very curious contri- | 
3 which is another bark that is vance deſcribed by Kempier, | 
J F | | render ! 


- EY _— = _ -  o— |. am - _ 
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able fragrancy of its odour. 


A. 5 
* N 
= 8 + 


render uſeful in the meaſuring of 
time, during the darkneſs of the 
night. The ſame powder is fre- 
quently” burnt in brazen veſſels, 

on che Japaneſe altars, as incenſe 
in other countries, from a belief, 
that the idols, in whoſe honour 
the ceremony is performed, are 
greatly refreſhed with the agree. 


remarkable, that a branch of this 
tree being added to a decoction 
of the poiſonous fiſh, termed by 
the Dutch, de opblaſer ;—a fiſh the 
molt delicate; if the poiſonous 
matter be firſt properly expelled, 

increaſes its noxious quality, and 


exaſperates the poiſon to an aſto- 


niſhing degree 8 activity pad 
ower 12119, 

INDIGOFERA birſuta. 
Sp. hats. 


Aſtragalus ſpicatus, N 
eri- 


pendulis hirſutis, foliis 


"ces. Burn. Zeyl. 37. 


A hairy ſpecies of Indigo, 


"having filky leaves, and 


quadrangular, wooliy, Bange 


ing pods. 


the Malabar garden, riſes with a 
very hairy reddiſh Ralk, that is 
hard, and 


altetnately, and confiſt of three 
pair of lobes placed oppoſite, and 
terminated by an odd one. 7 heſe 
lobes; or partial leaves, are oval, 
ſoft, a together woolly, green on 
the upper ſurface, hoary and filky 
on the under. The flowers iſſue 
from the arm-pits of the leaves, 
in very long, elegant, 
ſpikes. They are ſmall, very 
numerous, deciduous, of a deep 


ſomewhat ſhrubby, 
The leaves are winged, ranged 


| hairy. 


| 
| 
| 
* 


It is 


| 


u 


purple colour, and are ſucceeded 
by very hairy, quadrangular, 
pendulous pods, which end in a 
very ſharp point, and incloſe ſe. 
veral fmall, oblong, whitiſh 
ſeeds, —See a figure of this curi. 
ous ſpecies of Indigo, in Bur. 
man's Theſ. Zeyl. Tab. .1 

| TIN Atbatoda 2 Sp. 
PL. 21 


Lugdb, 642. | 
Ecbolium. Riv. Mon. 129. 


Ceylon. 
Thie evergreen tree, long erro- 
neouſly confounded with that 


| which produces the Betel-nut, 


grows naturally in the iſlands of 
Ceylon and java. The branches 


L. | are covered with ſimple undivided | 
leaves, of an oval form, which 


ſtand oppoſite in pairs, upon 
ſhort footſtalks. 


pits of the leaves. 


two lips. The helmet, or upper 
lip, is hollow, bent inwards, and 
notched : the lower is ſplit into 
three equal divikons, of which 
that in the middle is ſtreaked with 
red. At the baſe of the flowers 
are ſtationed the floral leaves, 
which, in this ſpecies, are three 
in number, oval, permanent, and 
inſcribed with three, five, or ſe- 
ven nerves.. To the flowers ſuc- 
ceed the fruits, which are capſu- 
lar, and in form reſemble a flip- 
per. This plant is very hardy, 
and requires only the protection 


of a green- houſe during the win- 
ter. 


Adbiatoda Zeylanenfium. Her, 


Malabar Nut, or Adhatoda of | I 


The flowers 

| iſſue in ſhort ſpikes from the arm. 
They are 
white, and conſiſt of one irregu- | 
lar petal, that, by its diviſions, IM 
4 forms an appearance. reſembling F 
This plant, the kattu-tagera of 


9 »? 


ter. It flowers in July. Light 


me Hortus Malabaricus, grows 


labar, It is a tree of ſmall 
growth, with a ſomewhat cylin- | 
drical, compreſſed, jointed ſtem. 


ral leaves, which are placed un- 


and lie over each other, like, 
tiles The tube of the flower is 


chan the floral leaves, and el A 
greeniſh colour. The limb, 

Topper part, has a faint caſt 1 
blue. The upper-lip is ſlender, 
very narrow, and parted in two 
Lat its apex: the lower is divided 
into three ſections, the middle- 


10 


rich earth is its proper ſoil. 
JUSTICIA Ecbolium. L. 8p. 
Pl. 20. 
Adhatoda ſpica longiſſima, 
flore reflexo. Burm. Zeyl. 7. 
Tree-Juſticia with a very long, 
ſpike of flowers. | 
This plant, the carim-curini of 


naturally, like the former, in 
Ceylon, and on the coalt of Ma- 


The leaves are ſmooth, perfectly 
entire, pointed, and ſtand upon 


# ſhort footſtalks. The ſpikes of | 
flowers terminate the branches, 


and reſemble a cone. The flo. 


der the flowers, are partly erect, 


gender, bent inwards, higher 


moſt of Which is broadeſt. This 
is a ſtove-plant, much tenderer 
than the preceding ſpecies, and 
more difficult of propagation. It 
thrives beſt in light rich earth, as 
the former ſort. 


Sp. PL th, tr 
Shrubby Juſticia with a byſ⸗ 
ſop, or Willow Leaf. 


K E 


[t tive of the Fortunate Idaods, and 


is reared in our green-houſes and 
ſtoves, The leaves are ſpear- 
| ſhaped, and perfectly entire. The 
flower ſtalks are two-edged, and 
ſupport one, two or three White 
flowers. From the great elaſ- 
ticity of the capſules, the plant 
has obtained the name of Snap- 
tree. Sand is its proper ſoill. 
JUSTICIA Belevicas. L. Sp. 
BY PL EP 
Betonica fruteſcens, | Bont. 
Jay. 146. 
Bem-curini. Rheed, Mal. 26 
| P. d : 
Shrubby 7 or. Adbetoda 
of India, having leaues Ake 
thoſe of betony. | 
This is a ſhrub, which grows 
naturally in Malabar, Ceylon, 
and other parts of India. The 
leaves are of an oblong form. 
The flowers grow in ſpikes, have 
ſhort footſtalks, and are furniſhed 
at the baſe with oval, pointed, 
coloured floral leaves, the inter- 
ſections of whoſe veins relemble 
net-work, 


MP PERLA Galeng, L. 
Sp - EI. 3% 5 Þ 
Ao. Orcbis tuberoſa plate 


Phyllos. Burm. Zeyl. 33. ] 
to 13, f 1% 5540 ; 


„ . Sonchorus Rumph. Abe ago 
e hyfſopifelia,. 0 L. . q 


p 3S(!30: 


4 Wanhom. Kampf. Amen. 
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Katsjula-kelengu. Rheed. Mal. 
tl. p. 81. 
Hingunipyali. Herm. Zeyl. 

1 ä IG, 
Galangale, or long Zedoary. 
It is an herbaceous perennial, 
which is cultivated in the gar- 


dens of India, being rarely found 


out of them, The roots of this 
dwarſiſn exotic are long, fleſhy, 
tuberous, jointed, and conſiſt of a 
white, tender, and - ſomewhat 
tranſparent. ſubſtance, that has a 
very grateful aromatic taſte, and 
a ſmell reſembling. that of the 
carline thiſtle, From the com- 
pages of the roots ariſe the leaves, 
ſeveral in one bundle. They re- 
ſemble thoſe of the larger plan- 
tain, are oblong, flat, and termi- 
nate in a ſharp point, to which 
they gradually tend. The baſis 
of the leaves where they ſurround 
the flower, 1s more contracted 


than towards the middle, and of | 


a light green approaching to 
yellow, In the other parts of 
the leaf, the upper ſurface is of a 
dark green, the lower hoary and 
filky. The middle nerve forms 
a keel upon the under ſurface ; 
the reſt, being fix, or more, on 
each fide of it, are arched, as in 
the plantain, and extend not to 
the ſides, but to the top of the 
leaf. The. flower-ſtalk, which 
iſſues immediately from the root, 
ſupports a flower reſembling that 
of orchis, It is embraced by the 
leaves, and conſiſts of ſix irregu- 
lar petals that are tranſparent, 
white intermixed with purple, 
very tender, ſcarce laſt a day, and 
are ſeldom ſucceeded by fruit. 


{ 


| 


. 
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The inhabitants of Siam culti. 
vate the plant with great care, for 
the root; the uſe of which, ſays 
Kæmpfer, is to remove obſtruc. 
tions of the hypochondria, to 
warm the ſtomach, diſcuſs flaty. 
lencies, and to itrengthen the 
bowels, and the whole nervous 
ſyſtem. ; 

Galangale, the roots of which 


have likewiſe a place in our Ma. 


teria Medica, is cultivated in the 
ſtove, where the flowers generally 
make their appearance during the 
warm ſummer months. It re. 


quires the ſame ſoil and a ſi milar ! 


treatment as Indian flowering. 
reed, ginger, and turmerick. 
KEMPFERIA rotunda. 
Sp. Pl. 3. 
Zedoaria rotunda. 
Malan-kua. 


Ii 
B. P. 36. 


p. 68. 

Round Zedoary. 

This is a perennial herb, 
the former, and grows naturally 
in the mountainous parts of In. 
dia, The flowers are of mixed 
colours, blue, purple, white, and 
red, and have a fragrant odour, 
like that of viokets. The culture, 
permanence, and time of lowering 
are the ſame as in the preceding 
ſpecies, Ray relates, after Bocco- 
ne, that a root, or freſh bulb of the 


plant in queſtion, being tied round | 
the neck, ſo as to hang over the 


breaſt, and touch the naked ſkin, 
proved an effectual remedy againſt 
the plague which broke out and 


raged with ſuch fury in Germany, 


in 1680. 


The 


Rheed. Mal. it, | 
| p. 17. | | 
Maka-kaluwa. Burm. Zeyl. 1 


n 


=. - 1 


. The long: and round zedoary ing 4 fingle 8 The flowers 
for of the ſhops ſeem to be but dif- are white, and confiſt of fix pe- 


ys 8 ferent parts of the ſame root. _ | tals, which are ſucceeded by a 
10. LAURUS Camphota. | L. Sp. 5 purple and ſhining berty:ofttidkze 
toll Pl. 528. | of a pea, and in figure ſomewhat 


u- Laurus Camphorifera. Kamp. top-ſhaped. It is compoſed of a 


he Amen, Exot, 57% ſoft pulpy ſubſtance, that is pur- 
Jus Camphora Officinarum,” B. 5 ple, and has the taſte of cloves 

coco. 25 4dr _ | and camphire; and of a nucleus, 
ch Arbor Camphorifera Japonica, | | or kernel, of the ſize of a pepper, 
la. Breyn. Prod. 2. p. 16. that is covered with a black, 
the Camphire-tree. 3 ſhining, oily corticle, of aninfipid 


lly This tree, grows. naturally in taſte. 
be the woods of the weſtern parts of | D is known in 
re. Japan, and in the adjacent Japan by the ſeyeral names of 
lar I iſlands. The root ſmells more of 8 o, Kus-no-ki and Nambok. 
g- camphire than the other parts, | It is by ſublimation'that the ſub- 
and being boiled, yields it. The | tance termed Camphire is ex- 
L. bark of oy Ralk i hh outwardly, | tracted from the roots © and 
| ſomewhat rough; but in the in- branches of this ttee; and this 
5. ner ſurface, ſmooth and mucous, | employment is the chief buſineſs 
1. and therefore eaſily ſeparated | of the peaſants in a' province of 
from the wood, which is dry, and |; Japan called Satzuma, and in the 
yl, Hof a white colour, The leaves ind Götho. Camphire, and 
ſtand upon ſlender footſtalks, the oil of camphire, are likewiſe 
have an entire undulated margin, obtained from the roots of the 
ke run out into a point, have the Laurus Caſſia, termed by Kæmp⸗ 
upper ſurface of a lively and fer Caſſia Canellifera; from t 
In. mining green, the lower herba- bark of which is alſo obtained, by 
ced BY ceous and filky, and are furniſhed. diſtillation, an oil of cinnamon, 
nd with a few lateral nerves, which and, from the leaves, an oil of 
ur, ſftretch archwiſe to the circumfe- cloves. The ſame curious tra- 
re, I rence, and frequently terminate] veller informs us, that a Came 
ing in ſmall warts; ; a_circumſtance | phire is depoſited in great abun- 
ing which may be conſidered as pecu- dance at the bottom of the oil 
co. liar to this ſpecies of laurel. The obtained by diſtillation from the 
the flowers are produced on the tops Arabian and Perſian Schænan- 
and of footſtalks, Which proceed thus: and he doubts not that a 
the from the armpits of the leaves, ſimilar ſubſtance might be ex- 
ein, but not till the tree has attained | tracted from Juniper and other 
inſt ¶ conſiderable age and ſize. The plants, which have the camphire- 
and flower-ſtalks — ſlender, branch- ſmell; as the Bramins extract a 
ny, ed at the top, and divided into ſugar "from every * even 
very ſhort pedicles, each e iow od f- from 


, 
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Ea 
from milk itſelf, A tree which | 
grows naturally m Samatra and 


Borneo yields a cryſtalline cam- 
phire, that is exceedingly pre- 


- clous and rare; 


LAWSONIA zzermis, L. Sp. 

Albenna, ſeu Henna Arabum. 

Walth. Hort. Jo 

Liguſtrum e latifo- 

kum. B. P. 476. 

Pontaletſce. Reed. Mal. 4. 
117. 


Broad-leaved Egyptian Privet, 


without thorns on the 
branches. 


Some authors reckon this the |. 


plant termed by the Arabians, 
Henna, or Alhenna ; the pulve- 
rized leaves of which are much 
uſed by the Eaftern people for dy- 
ing their nails yellow: but o- 


thers, Dr. Haſſelquiſt in particu- 


lar, attribute that effect to the 
leaves of the other ſpecies of 
Egyptian privet, which bears 
prickly branches. It is probable, 


| Wit neither ſet of writers is miſ- 


taken, and that the ſhrub in queſ- 
tion is a variety only of the 
thorny Lawſonia, rendered mild 
by culture. 8 

Alhenna grows naturally, and 
is cultivate throughout India, 


a8 likewiſe in Egypt, Paleſtine, 


and Perſia. In thoſe. countries, 


fays Haſſelquiſt, it flowers from 


May to Auguſt. The leaves be- 
ing pulverized, as above, are 
made with water into a 'paſte, 
which the inhabitants of thoſe 
countries bind on the nails of 
their hands and feet, keeping it 


not yet obtained a place in Lin-. 


ſufficiently delicate, muſt be care. 


name to the plant: Makulu, in 


n a ſhes. 


M A 

on all night. The deep yellow. 
colour that 1s thus obtained, jg 
conſiderably permauent, not re. 
quiring to be renewed for ſome 
weeks, It would ſeem, that this 
cuſtom 1s very ancient in Egypt; 
the nails of ſome mummies being 
found dyed in this manner. The | 
dried flowers of henna afford af 
fragrant ſmell, which, it is af. 
firmed, women with child cannot || 
bear. See Haſſelquiſt's 3 
and * p- 246, 


5 M. | 
AKULU. L. Fl. Zeyl. p. 


95 

Arbor Makolu, & Makulugha- 
ha dicta. Mal. Zeyl. p. 50. 
Burm. Zeyl. p. 30. 1 

It is remarkable of this tree, | 

native of Ceylon, and which ha; | 


næus's ſyſtem, that the fruits in- 
toxicate, and that they are gree- Þ 
dily devoured by two ſpecies of | 
fiſh, termed Lellu and Pethyo; Þ 
which, though at other times Þ 


fully abſtained from at the ſeaſon Þ 
of the ripening of the' makulu- Þ 
fruits, on account of the vomit. 
ings and other violent ſymptoms Þ 
with which the feeding on them 
would then be attended. TheÞ 
fruits, when ripe, ſeem as if to. 
tally covered, or overſpread with 
aſhes —a circumſtance which gives 


the language of Ceylon, ſignify- ; 
MIMOsA| 


| ſtand alternately, 


are elegantly variegated ; the 


Mt 


 MIMOSA cinerea. L. Sp. 
Pl. 1505. 1 
Acacia ſpinoſa ex alis ſpicata, 
foliis pennas avium refe- 
rentibus, Burm. Zeyl. 3. 

Narrow-leaved acacia, with 
an aſnh- coloured bark. 

This ſpecies of acacia riſes 
with a ſhrubby ſtalk, and pro- 
trudes from its ſubſtance ſmall 
ſpines or thorns, which are 
broad at the baſe, run out into a 
very ſharp ſlender point, and 
The leaves 
are doubly - winged, reſemble 
bird's feathers, and are ſup- 
ported upon footſtalks, which 


ſtand alternately like their ac- 


companying ſpines. The flow- 
ers have their origin between 
the ſpines and footſtaiks of the 
leaves, They grow in cloſe 
feathery ſpikes or heads, which 


upper part being yellow, the 
lower fleſh-coloured, and the 
middle white; and are ſucceed- 
ed by twiſled pods having 
joints, See an excellent figure 
of this plant in Burman's Plants 
of Ceylon, Tab. 2. 


MIMOSA nilatica. L. Sp. 
- Eh 1500: W 
Acacia foliis ſcorpioidis legu- 
minoſæ. B. P. 302. | 
Acacia vera. Bauh, Hiſt, 1. 
p. 429. 


Acacia Egyptiaca. Hern. 

_ - Mex. $00. 

True Egyptian Acacia, or 
Acacia of the Nile. 


It is this plant, and not the 


racters. 


1 


roneouſly imagined, that pro- 


duces the gum arabic, frank. 
incenſe, and the true ſuccus 
acaciæ; which laſt is an inſpiſ- 
ſated juice obtained by expreſ- 
ton from the pods before they 
are perfeQly ripe. 8 
This ſpecies of acacia, in its 
general habit, greatly reſembles 
that which produces the gum- 
ſenega; as likewiſe another ſpe-< 
cies noted for the fragrancy of 
its flowers, and known in the 
Weſt Indies by the name of 
Sponge-tree. They are diſtin- 
guiſhed by the following cha- 
Gum-ſenega acacia is 
covered with a white, true aca- 
cia with a purple, bark: the 
former too protrudes its thorns 
at the inſertion of the leaves, by 
threes; the latter, by pairs. 
Two thorns likewiſe accompany 
the doubly-winged leaves of the 


other ſpecies, termed Sponges 


tree-; but theſe are not ſo long 
as in the ſpecies in queſtion, 
which alſo has its heads of 
flowers furniſhed with footſtalks; 
whereas, in ſponge- tree, foot- 
ſtalks are wanting to the 
flowers. 


MIM OSA pennata. L. Sp. 


PI. 1507. 
Acacia aculeata multiflora, 
foliis pennas avium refe- 

rentibus. Burm, Zeyl. 2. 


| Many-flowered prickly aca- 


cia of Ceylon, having 
doubly-winged leaves re- 
ſembling feathers, 55 
This moſt elegant and beau- 


NMimaſa Senegal, as was long er- 


| tiful ſhrub, a native of Ceylon, 
N Fe ol riſes 
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riſes with a firm angular ſtem 
that is ſlightly furrowed, and 
cloſely beſet on all fides with 
ſmall, robuſt, hooked ſpines, 
which are of a brown colour, 
blackening towards the point, 
The leaves are ſoft, ſlender, 


feathery, . ranged alternately, 
ſenſible to the touch, and conſiſt 


of about fifteen pair of pinne, 
or lobes, which ſtand oppoſite, 
and are compoſed each of a 
great number of leſſer lobes, 
placed cloſe together, and al- 
moſt laid over one another like 
tiles. The flowers are round, 


| 


of a white colour, and elegantly 


difpoſed upon the ſummit of the 
branches in ſmall cluſters, or 
heads; which, when open, re- 
ſemble a radiant ftar; when 
ſhut, a bunch of grapes not yet 
expanded, See this plant ex- 


cellently figured in Burman's 


Theſaurus Zeylanicus, Tab. 1. 
MONARDA Zeylanica. L. 
Fl. Zeyl. p. 9. 


Marrubium odoratifimum, 
Betonicæ folio, Burm, 
Zeyl. 153. 


Marrubium Jakwanaſſa Zey- 
lonenſibus. Grim. Zeyl. 
129. Herm. Zeyl. zo. 


Indian Hore-Ieund, with a | 
leaf like betony, and ſweet- | 


ſmelling flowers. 
This plant, termed by the 


inhabitants'of Java, where it is | 


native, Badok Bankon, and by 
Linnzus, in his firſt Mantiſſa, 


p-. 83. Ballota Difticha, riſes with | 
an h 


erbzxceous, four-cornered, 


hoary ſtalk, and bears leaves 


_ 


| 
| 


* 
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that are entire, nearly . heart- 
ſhaped, woolly, deeply notched 
on the. edges, and have foot. 
ſtalks. The flowers, which are 
purpliſh and fragrant, ſurround 
the ſtalk in whirls; each whirl 


containing about fourteen flow. 


ers ; and are ſucceeded by four 
ſmall kidney-ſhaped, ſhining 
ſeeds, that are lodged in the 
bottom of the permanent flower- 
cup. The Indians ſuperſtiti- 
ouſly believe, that a fumigation 
of this plant is effectual in diſ- 
lodging the devil. Of this fan- 
cied property, the name Jak- 
wanaſſa, by which it is known 
in Ceylon, is fully expreſſive; 
Fat ſignifying the devil, and 
FVanaſſa, ſmoke, Grimmius re. 


lates, in his Laboratorium Cey. | 


lonicum, that for taſte and ſmell, 
this ſpecies of hore-hound ſtands 
remarkably diſtinguiſhed. A wa- 
ter is obtained from it, and a 
ſubtile oil, which are both much 
commended in obſtructions of 
the matrix; A ſyrup is likewiſe 
extracted from the plant in queſ- 
tion, which is uſeful in the diſ- 
orders juſt mentioned, as well as 
in diſeaſes of the ſtomach, 
MORUS papyrifera. L. Sp. 


. 1399. 

Morus 83 foliis urticæ 
mortuæ, cortice papyrifera. 
Kæmp. Am. 467. 

Morus papyrifera ſativa Jap- 
ponic2. | Seb. Thel. 1. 

| Paper elbe y. 
This tree, of the bark of 
which the Japaneſe make their 
| paper, 
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paper, is a native not only of 
Japan, but of China, and of 


ſome other parts of the Eaſt In- 
dies. The annual ſhoots, eſpe- 


cially the more ſucculent ones, 


are cut off in the month of De- 


cember; and being divided in- 


to ſtalks or canes of three feet 


length, or ſhorter, are gathered 
into bundles to be boiled. If, 
by delaying the boiling, the 
ſhoots are Tried, they muſt be 
previouſly ſoftened in common 


water for twenty-four hours, 


The bundles are boiled very 
cloſely together, and placed e- 
rect in a large copper properly 
Cloſed ; the boiling being con- 
tinued until the bark ſeparating 


| diſplays the naked wood. Then 


the ſtalks are looſed out of the 
bundles, and allowed to cool ; 
after which, by a longitudinal 
inciſion, the bark is tripped off, 
This, as the material of the pa- 
per, is dried, (the wood being 
rejected) and, when dried, is 
kept to undergo the farther pre- 
paration when convenient; 
which conſiſts in purification 


and ſelection. To be purified, 
the bark is put three or four 


hours in water: when thus in 
ſome meaſure ſoftened, the cu- 


| ticle, which is of a dark colour, 


together with the greeniſh ſur- 
face of the liber, or inner bark, 


15 pared off ; a knife being uſed 


for that purpoſe, which they 
call Kaads] Kuſäggi; that is, 
the Razor of Kaadsj, or the 
Paper Mulberry. At the ſame 
time, the ſtronger bark is ſepa- 
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rated from the more tender ; the 
former of which makes the whit- 
eſt and beſt paper; the latter a 
dark, weak, and inferior kind, 
If any bark appears that is old, 
it is likewiſe ſet aſide for a 


| thicker kind, and of worſe qua- 


lity. By the ſame operation, 
they throw together into this 
laſt claſs the knotty parts of the 
bark, and thoſe which have any 
fault or blemiſh. 8. 
The bark thus purified, and 
divided into claſſes according to 
its quality, is boiled in any lye 
that 1s clear and ſtrained; care 


being taken to ſtir the ſubſtance 


as ſoon as it begins to boil, with 
a ſtrong reed, and to pour in of 
the lye gradually as much ag is 
neceſſary for ſtopping the eva- 


poration, and reſtoring the li- 


quor that is loſt, The boiling 
is to be given over when the 
materials can be ſplit, by a ſlight 
touch of the finger, into fibres 
and down, The lye employed 
in the proceſs in queſtion, is 
made- of any kind of aſhes, in 
this manner, Two pieces of 
wood are placed croſs-ways 
over a veſſel, . Upon this croſs 
is laid ſtraw, and over the ſtraw 
wet aſhes ; over which is poured 
boiling water; and this imbib- 
ing the ſalt of the aſhes, is per- 
mitted to flow into the veſſel 


placed under it, and 1s termed 


Lye. 
To the boiling ſucceeds the 
waſhing, which is a thing of 
ſome moment; as, if waſhed a 
ſhorter time than it ought, the 
Paper 
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Paper will be ſtrong, indeed, 
ut rougher, and of an inferior 

uality.: if a longer time, it 
wall be whiter, but of a fat con- 


Aſtence, lax, and leſs apt for 


writing, Being ſufficiently 
waſhed, the materials are put 
upon a thick, ſmooth, wooden- 
table, and ſtoutly beaten toge- 
ther by two or three ſlaves with 
battons, made of a hard wood 
called Kus-no-ki, . (the Cam- 
28 — into a pulp, reſem- 

ling macerated paper; which, 
being put in water, ſeparates 


like the grains of meal. Thus 
Prepared, it is put into a narrow. 


vat; an infuſion of rue, and a 
mucous water of the infuſion of 


oreni being added to it, Theſe 


three are to be mixed and agi- 
tated together with a pure and 
lender reed, until reduced into 
a liquor that is homogeneous, 
and of a due conſiſtence. This 
ſucceeds beſt in a narrow veſſel. 
The prepared liquor is poured 
into a larger vat ; from whence 


the leaves or folios are poured 


out one by one, and placed in 
Heaps upon a table covered with 
a double mat ; a ſmall thread of 
reed being interjected betwixt 
the ſheets at the margin; which 
projecting a little from the 
eaves, ſerves to 

them ; ſo that they may be taken 
up ſingly when wanted. The 
heaps are covered with a ſingle 


piece of wood, adapted to the 
fize and form of the paper, | 
upon which ſtones are placed, 


at firſt of a light weight, leſt, 
| 1 


diſtinguiſh 


N Y 


being wet, the leaves ſhould 
coaleſce ; but afterwards larger 
and heavier, that all the aqueous 


humour may be expreſſed by 
degrees. The following day, 
the weights being removed, each 
leaf is taken up by itſelf, and 
the operation finiſhed, 


N. 
JEPETA Indica. Lin. Sp. 


PL 2 | 
Leucas {3% ſubrotundis ſer- 


ratis, flore albo, 

Zeyl. 140. 
Nepeta Indica, rotundiore fo- 

lio. Moriſon. Hiſt. 3. p. 


15. 
ee Rheed, Mal, 10. 
tad. go. 

Indian Catmint, or Nep. 

This herbaceous perennial, 2 
native of India, riſes with a 
rough four-cornered ſtalk, which 
bears green, ſmooth, veined, 
roundiſh leaves that are ſawed 
upon the edges, and ſtand oppo- 
ſite in pairs. The footitalks 
which ſupport them are of un- 
equal length; being longeſt 
where the branches iſſue from 
the ſtem. The flowers are white, 
have a heavy diſagreeable ſmell, 
and proceed in ſmall whirls from 
the arm-pits of the leaves. The 
flower-cup is long and tubular ; 
the upper lip of the flower un- 
divided, and very ſhort, 


Burm, 


NYCTANTHES arbor zri/- | 


tis, L. Sp. Pl. 8. 


Arbor triſtis myrto ſimilis. 


Bauh, Pin, 469. 
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Manjapumeram, Hort, Mal. 
Tom. 1. p. 35. 

Arabian or Indian Jaſmine, 
ſometimes known. by the 
name of Sorrowful-tree, 

This tree, or ſhrub, the Pari- 

atacu of the Bramins, grows na- 
turaily in ſandy places in India, 
particularly in the iflands of 
Ceylon and Java, where it is 
produced in great abundance, 


and attains the height of eigh- 


It riſes 
with a four-cornered ſtem, bear- 


teen or twenty feet. 


ing leaves that are oval and ta- 


per to a point. They ſtand op- 
poſite, on ſhort footſtalks; are 
of a ſhining browniſh green on 
the upper-ſide, a more vivid 
green on the under, and of a 
taſte that is aſtringent and 
ſomewhat bitter, From the 
middle rib, on the under ſurface 
of the leaves, proceed on both 
ſides a number of coſtulæ or 
ſmaller ribs, which run nearly to 


the margin, and mark the ſur- 


face with the impreſſion of their 
arched furrows. 
which are white, and highly 
odoriferous, having a ſweet de- 


lectable ſmell emulating the | 


beſt honey, conſiſt of one petal 
deeply divided into eight parts, 
which are narrower towards the 
ſtalk, and dilated towards the 
ſummit, They ſtand upon foot- 
ſtalks, which emerge from the 
origin of the leaves, are rigid, 
obliquely raiſed towards the 
top, grow oppoſite in pairs, and 
are divided into three ſhort lefler 
branches, which each ſupports 


The flowers, 


| 


| 
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five flowers placed cloſe toge- 
ther, without partial footſtalks. 
The fruit is dry, capſular, mem- 
branaceous, and compreſſed, | 
It is generally aſſerted of this 
plant, that the flowers open in 
the evening, and fall off the ſuc- 
ceeding day. Fabricius and Pa- 
ladanus, however, reftri&t the 
aſſertion, by affirming, from ac- 
tual obſervation, that this effet 
is found to take place only in 
ſuch flowers as are immediately 
under the influence of the ſolar 
Tays, Grimmius remarks in his 
Laboratorium Ceylonicum, that 
the flowers of this tree afford a 
fragrant water, which is cordial, 
refreſhing, and frequently em- 
ployed with fucceſs in inflam- 
mations of the eyes. The tube 
of the flower, when dried, has 
the ſmell of ſaffron ; and, being 
pounded and mixed with ſan- 


tives of the Malabar Coaſt for 
imparting a grateful fragrancy 
to their bodies, which they rub, 
or anoint, with the mixture. 
NYCTANTHES Sambac. 
Lin. Sp. PI. 8. 1 
Syringa Arabica, foliis mali 
aurantii. B. P. 398. 
Jaſminum limonii folio con- 
jugato. Burm. Zeyl. 128. 
Jaſminum Arabicum, Clus. 
„ 
Arabian Jaſmine, or Sambac. 
This ſhrub, noted, like the 
former ſpecies, for the fragrancy 
of its flowers, is a native hke- 
wiſe of India, and is cultivated 
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ders-wood; is uſed by the na- 


in our ſtoves, where it generally 
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riſes with a twining ſtem, to the 
height of eighteen or twenty 
feet. The leaves are oppolite, 
imple, and entire; but in dif- 
ferent parts of the plant aſſume 
different forms: the lower- 
leaves being heart-ſhaped and 
blunt; the upper, oval and 
ſharp. The flowers are white, 
inexpreſſibly fragrant, and ge- 
nerally appear with us in the 
warm ſummer months. Strong 
loam is its proper ſoil. ES 
There is a variety of this ſpe- 
cies with a double flower, which 
is much larger and ſweeter than 
mer... 
_* NYMPHAA 
Sp. Pl. 730. 5 
Nymphæa Indica, faba . 
gyptia dicta, flore incarna- 


N elumbo. L. 


to. Herm. Par. 205, 
Taratti. Rumph. Amb. 6. 
P · 168. : 
Tamara, Rheed. Mal. 11. 


p-. 9. | 2 
Water. Lily of India, com- 
monly known by the name 
of Egyptian Bean. 


This plant, termed Nelumbo 


by the inhabitants of Ceylon, is 
an herbaceous perennial, which 


grows naturally in ſtagnated 


waters, in both Indies, The 
leaves, which reſt upon the ſur- 
face of the water, are ſmooth, 
undivided, perfectly round, 
thick, target-ſhaped, and about 
one foot and a half in diameter, 
The footſtalk of the leaves is 
prickly, and inſerted, not into 
their baſe, or margin, as in moſt 


: | Low 


* 


The ſeed-veſſel is ſhaped like a 


into ſeveral diſtin& cells, which! 


itſelf tranſverſely, is of the 
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plants, but into the center of | 
the lower diſk or ſurface, From 
this center, upon the upper | 
ſurface iſſue, like rays, a great 
number of large ribs, or nerves, 
which, towards the circumfe. Þ 
rence, are divided and ſubdi. | 
vided into a ſmall number of 
very minute parts. The flow. 
ers are large, 1 and Þ 
conſiſt of numerous petals, dif. | 
poſed, as in the other ſpecies of 
water-lilly, in two or more rows, 
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top, being broad and circular 
above, narrow, and almoſt Þ* 
pointed below, It is diyided | 


form ſo many large round holes ; 
upon the ſurface of the fruit; 
each containing a fingle ſeed. - 
See an elegant deſcription and 
figure of this curious exotic, in 
Herman's Paradiſus Batavus, 
page 205, With the flower of | 
this plant, which 1s ſacred among 
the Heathens, they adorn the 
altars of their temples : they 
paint their gods fitting upon it, 
and make uſe of ſuch pictures to 
animate the minds of the' pious 
on their death-bed, and to raiſe 
their affections to heaven; The 
ſtalks, which are uſed as a pot- 
herb, are of a wonderful length, 
The root 1s very long, extends 
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thickneſs of a man's arm, 
jointed and fibrous, with long 
intervals betwixt the joints. 
The fibres ſurround the joints in 
werticilli, or whirls. N 
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CYMUM gran. L. 

Sp. Pl. 838 2. | 

Me ir rubra. Rumph. 85 
p. 291. 

Ocymum Zeylanicum 3 
ne odoratiſſimum latifo- 
lium. Burm. Zeyl. 174. 

Sweet · ſcented Baſil of India. 


This is an herbaceous peren- 


nial, which grows naturally in 


the iſland of Ceylon, and other 


parts of India. It riſes with a 
fiimple, four-cornered, 
ſtalk, to the height of two or 
three feet, The leaves neareſt 
the root are large, roundiſh, 
pointed at both' ends, notched 
on the edges, hairy, and placed 
on long ſlender footſlaiks ; 


thoſe towards the top are of an 


oblong figure, narrower and 
ſhorter than the others, and at- 
tached to the ſtem by ſhorter 
footſtalks. The flowers termi- 
nate the ſtalk in looſe cluſters, 
or ſpikes, which are generally 
three in number, and compoſes 


of a great many whorls of White 


pendulous flowers that, like the 
reſt of the plant, emit a moſt a- 
greeable odour. 

In this ſpecies of haſil, each 
Whorl contains ſix flowers, 
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OLE A Europæa. Lin. SP. 
SL 
Olea ſativa. B. P. 472. 


Olea. Dod. penipt, 821. 
Common European Olive. 


Fr. 1 Olivier. 


This is an eyer-green tree, | 


hairy 


OL 


that grows naturally in os 
South of France, and in Italy. 
The branches are cylindrical; 
the leaves are ſpear-ſhaped; the 
flowers are of a white colour, It 
is with us a green-houſe plant; 
yet, in mild winters, it may be 
trained againſt a wall, if pro- 
perly protected. Light, rich, 
black earth, mixed with ſand, is 
its proper ſoil, 
Or this ſpecies there is one 
variety, viz. 
1. Olea Hlveſtris. 
Wild Olive. 
The characters of this variety 
are ſquare branches, with hard 
leaves that are hoary on the un- 
der ſide. 
OLEA capenſis, 
PH'TE 
Liguſtrum capenſe ſemper- 
virens, folio craſſo ſubro- 
tundo. Dill. Elth. 193. 
Olea foliis ovatis. Hort. 


| Cliff. 
: African ; iy 


This ſpecies of olive-tree 
grows naturally at the Cape of 
Good Hope. The branches are 
ſquare. The leaves are oval, of 
a darker green than in the pre- 
ceding ſpecies, and have a ſharp 
point iſſuing from their extre- 
mity. In treatment, and other 
circumſtances, it agrees with the 
European olive, a 

Of this ſpecies there is one 
variety, viz. 

1. Olea buxifolia. 

African olive with a {ſmall 
box-leaf. 

The * in both ſpecies of 


Lin. Sp. 


| 1 olive 
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the apex, black, very ſharp, and 
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olive, ſtand oppoſite in pairs, 
upon very ſhort footſtalks, and 
are ſubject to a remarkable tor- 


tuoſjty, or twiſting, 


P. 


ALMA Cycas circivalis. I. 
Sp. Pl. 1658. 
Teſſio. Kæmpf. Am. Exot. 
897. 


Todda- pana. Rheed. Mal. 3. 


p. 9. 

Sago- palm. 

This ſpecies of palm grows 
abundantly in Amboina, and 
other parts of India. It is pru- 
niferous and fariniferous. From 
the pith is prepared the farina, 
named Sago, or Sagüũ. 
Dutch give this plant a name, 


into the compoſition of which, 


the word expreſſive of iron en- 
ters; becauſe the tree is better 


nouriſhed, and fattens, in conſe- 
quence of being pierced and 


trans fixed with nails. 
PAULLINIA Afatiica, L. 
Sp. Pl. 524. 
Chamcelza trifolia aculeata, 
Burm. Zeyl. 58. 
Kaka-toddali, Rheed. Mal. 
5. p- 81. 
Thorny Aſiatic Paullinia; or 
Wild Pepper of Ceylon. 
This is a ſhrub, which grows 
naturally in Ceylon and Mala- 
bar. The ſtem is cylindrical, 
and protrudes on all fides from 
its ſubſtance, a great many 
ſtrong ſpines 3 which, at the 
baſe, are broad and white; at 


| 


The 


bent downwards. The leaves 
are placed alternately, and grow 
in threes upon the top of a com- 
mon footſtalk, that is ſometimes 


| prickly. The lobes, or partial 


leaves, are oval, eatire, ſmooth, 
of a beautiful green above; 
paler, and nearly aſh- coloured 
below. From the ſides of the 


very long, firm, prickly ſtalks, 
the flowers, which conſiſt of five 
roſaceous petals, and are ſuc- 


ceeded by a ſmall roundiſh fruit, 


of the berry-kind, having gene- 
rally three deep furrows, or di. 
viſions, upon the ſurface, which 
correſpond to a like number of 
internal diviſions, and give the 
appearance of three berries con- 
nected into one. 
tite berries are of a ſaffron- co- 
lour interſperſed with ſome 
ſpots of black; contain in each 
diviſion a ſingle, grey, kidney. 
ſhaped feed, and have a very 
acrid taſte, joined with a ſmall 
degree of ſweetneſs, From this 
acrimony of taſte, the inhabit. 
ants of Ceylon have given to the 


pepper. | 
PHILLYREA media. 
PL-n0c - 
476. 
leaf. 


and Spain. 
val, and almoſt entire. 


* 


branches proceed in ſpikes, upon 


Theſe tripar. } 


plant under review, the name of 
Kudhumiris; that is, Thorny ! 
Phillyrea liguſtri folio. B. P. 
Mock Privet, with a privet 
This evergreen ſhrub grows Þ 
naturally in the South of France Þ 
The leaves are o- 
The Þ 
2 flowers “ 


Ce 
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thrive in moſt ſoils. 


ſpecies, viz. 


WWW 580 
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flowers are white, and appear i in | 
| March, The plant is cultivated | 
with us in the natural ground, 


| ſubject to a tortuoſity or twiſt- 
ing, like thoſe of the European 
olive. 


riety of the former, is a native, 
of Italy and Spain, 
# evergreen ſhrub, like the for- 
mer, and 1s cultivated in the 
natural ground, where, like it, 


PR 


like all of this genus, and will 
There is one variety of this 


1. Phillyrea oleefolia. 
Mock Frivet with an Olive 
Leaf. 
The leaves of this variety are 


ta 


PHILLYREA anguſtifolia, 
L. Sp. Pl. 10. 

Phillyrea anguſtifolia prima. 
B. P. 476. 

Mate fared Mock Privet. 


This ſpecies of phillyrea, by | 


ſome ſuppoſed to be only a va- 


It 1s an 


it puts forth its lowers in March 
and April. This ſpecies is diſ- 


by the leaves, which are ſlender, 
ſpeareſhaped and perfectly entire. 
Of this kind of phillyrea, 
there are the Tollowing va. 
rieties, viz. 
. Phillyrea anguſtiſſima. 
"Mock Privet, with a very 
narrow leaf, | 
2, Phillyrea foliis diftantibus, 
Mock Privet, with leaves 


placed remote from each 
other,  - 
3, Phillyrea folio picto. 
Mock Privet, with a Grip 


7 tinguiſhed from the preceding, 


PH 


PHILLYREA /atifolia. Lin, 
Spe FL i 

Phullyrea latifolia ſpinoſa. B. 
C 

B or true Phil- 
lyrea. 

This beautiful evergreen or- 


namental ſhrub grows naturally, 
like the two former ſpecies, in 
the South of Europe. 
leaves 
ſlightly ſawed. 
white, and make their appear- 


The 
are heart-ſhaped and 
The flowers are 


auce in March. 
There are ſix varieties of thĩs 


| ſpecies, VIZ. _ 


1. Phillyrea folio buxi najore. 

Mock Privet, with a 

large box leaf. | 
2. Phillyrea folio buxi minore, 
Mock Privet, with a leſ- 
ſer box leaf, 
3. Phillyrea erecta. 

Upright Mock Privet. 
This fort grows much more 
erect than any of the others. 

4. Phillyrea aculeata. 
Prickly Mock Privet, 
The leaves of this ſort are of 
a ſhining green, with prickly 
margins. _ 
5. Phillyrea MAE 
Briſtly Mock Privet. 
The prickles of this ſort are 


ſtronger; and more rigid than 


thoſe of the former. The 
leaves too are ſtiffer, of a dark 
green colour, and ſubject to a 
twiſting like thoſe of the olive, 
and olive-leaved phillyrea. The 
young ſhoots are of a dark 
purple. 
6. Phillrea laurifolia. 
Mock 


leaf, 
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Mock Privet with a 


bay-leaf. 
The leaves of this ſort gliſ- 


_ tenlike thoſe of the bay. 


The leaves of all the ſpecies 


of Mock Privet are placed op- 


poſi te. 
R. 


HUS vernix. L, Sp. Pl. 
80. | | 

' Toxicodendron foliis alatis, 
fructu rhomboide, Dill. 
Elth. 390. 

Arbor Venenata. Kalm. It. 2. 

e 


Sitz diu. Kempf. Amœn. 


791. 
eee Tree, or true 
Varnifh. tree. „ 
This tree, which riſes with few 
branches to the height of a wil- 
low, grows naturally in Japan 
and North America. The bark 
is hoary, rough with warts, 
and eaſily parts from the wood, 
which is very brittle, and reſem- 
.bles that of willow. The pith 
is copious, The ſhoots are long, 
thick, and covered at the extre- 
mity with leaves placed with- 
out order, Theſe are winged 


with an odd one. The lobes, 


pinnæ, or leſſer leaves, are flen- 
der. egg-ſhaped, of a dark green, 
and fmooth on the upper ſur- 
face, hoary below, and fland 
oppoſite upon very ſhort foot- 
falks. The juice contained in 
the leaf being rubbed upon pa- 
per, immediately tinges it with 
an iron colour. The flowers 
proceed in cluſters from the 


arm-pits of the leaves, Thele 
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and ſlender, being compoſed of 
ſmall yellow flowers, of a ſweet 
and very grateful ſmell, ſome. 
what reſembling that of the 
flowers of the orange-tree. The 


and very hard when ripe. 


ferent parts of the body effect 


collect the varniſh, by wound- 


cluſters are looſely branched, i 


fruit is bunched, compreſſed in. 
to a rhomboidal figure, covered 
with a thin ſhining membrane, 


which, in others, have attended I 
the handling of the wood. They 


ing the trunks of the trees (ge- 
nerally thoſe of the age of three 
years) with a few notches, or 
gentle inciſions; from which Wt 
the liquor flowing is received 
into veſſels placed there for that 
purpoſe: the inciſions being 
repeatedly continued in freſh Þ 
places, till the tree is leſt wholly Þ 
dry, and without juice. It is | 
then cut down to the root, which 
quickly yielding a new 'off- 
ſpring, is, at the end of three BY 

: yearly 


The bark of varniſh-tree be-. ti 
ing notched with a knife, ef. 
foſes a milky ſubſtance, mixed i 
with a chryſtalline humour 
exuding from other ducts, which 
blackens by the admiſſion of ait. 
This ſubſtance, which is likewiſe 
produced from the branches, pe. 
dicles and ribs of the leaves, ha 
no perceptible taſte, unleſs a lit, Mi 
tle heat without any acrid ſenſa. 
tion. This tree, however, is af. | 
firmed to emit poiſonous exha. Þ 
lations ſo exceeding ſtrong, as to 
produce in boys who play about 
it violent inflammations in dif. 


me. and moſt precious varniſh, but in | formerly imported, now the 
the ſo ſmall a quantity, that it Chineſe import; or with com- 
The would not even ſuffice for their | mon ink. Both ſpecies of var- 
in. own uſe, without the aſſiſtance of | niſh, that of Japan and that of 
red a more ignoble ſpecies brought | Siam, emit a poiſonous exhala- 
ane, from Siam, and termed Nam- | tion, which ſwells the lips, and 
Kak, which ſerves as a founda- | gives the head-ach ; for which 
be: tion to the other. The tree | reaſon the artificers in putting it 
ef. K which furniſhes the inferior ſort, | on, bind their mouth and noſ- 
xd is the anacardium, produced in| trils with a napkin,——See 
our the province Corſama, and in| Kæmpfer's Amcenitates Exo- 
nich he kingdom of Cambodia. | ticz, p. 791. and the Bot. Dic. 
air, The trunks being perforated, | article Duuos &. IE 
viſe and a tube inſerted to receive it, | RHUS ſaccedauea. Lin, Mant. 
pe. the liquor is produced in fuch} altera. 221. 5 
has abundance as ſuffices for ſtain- Arbor vernicifera ſpuria ſyl- 
lit. ing the utenfils of China, Ton- veſtris anguſtifolia, Kemp. _ 
nſa. J quin, and Japan, Varniſh of Am. Ex. 794. 
af. Japan, after being collected Spurious Varniſh Tree. 
cha. from the tree, as above-deſcrib- This tree, which grows na- 
s to ed, is filtrated through a double | turally in China and Japan, is 
out fold of paper, almoſt as thin as | diſtinguiſhed from the true 
dif. J 2 ſpider's web, and fingularly | varniſh-tree, which it greatly re- 
ets econſtructed for that purpoſe, | ſembles, chiefly by the narrow- 
ded The intention of this proceſs is neſs of the pinnz of the leaves, 
hey to cleanſe the ſubſtance from all | and by the ſize of the fruit, 
nd- thick and heterogeneous parti- | which is as large as a cherry; 
ge. cles. When thoroughly cleaned, | whilſt in the true varniſh-tree, 
iree a little of the oil named Toi, | the pinnæ are broader, and the 


KH. 
years, again ſubjected to a new 
inciſion for the collection of 
more varniſh, 
Japan produces the nobleſt 


| 
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ſickitious varniſh, which they 
colour, either with the natite 


Chineſe Cinnabar, or with the 
red earth which the Batavians 


, or expreſſed from the fruit of the | fruit, which is altogether white, 
rich tree kiri, is mixed with it, It | (another circumſtance of diſcri- 
red is then put into wooden veſſels, | mination) is about the bigneſs 
that and carried through Japan to be | only of, a pea. The true var- . 
Ing i fold, without any great danger | niſh-tree, obferves Kzmpter, is 
reſh of exhalations, unleſs from the | ſaid to be changed into this wild 
olly ſurface, which is inſtantly co- | or ſpurious kind, if planted in a 
t is vered, however, with a blackiſh | barren ſpot, and its culture ne- 
nich tenſe cuticle. In the Japaneſe glected. He adds, that he has 
off ſeen ſome plants, the leaves of 


hops, there is likewiſe fold a 


3 which 
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which fluctuated ſo remarkably | 


betwixt both ſorts, that even 
the natives were at a loſs whe- 
ther they ſhould, or ſhould not, 
be reckoned of the true kind. 
This tree emits its varniſh ſo 
very ſparingly, that it is ſcarce 

worth while to collect it, The 
fruit of both ſpecies of varniſh- 
tree, the true and the ſpurious, 
being beat and boiled, together 
with the berries of the ſanders- 
tree, and put hot under a preſs, 
leave a juice leſs ſtinking, and 
therefore more proper for mak- 
ing candles than what is ex- 


preſſed from the berries of the 


two ſpecies of laurel, termed by 
the Japaneſe, Taab & T ſuns. 


. 


ALVIA officinalis, 
1 
Salvia major. B. P. 237. 
Officinal Sage. | 
'This is an under-ſhrub, which 
rows naturally in the South of 
_” The leaves are oval, 
ſpear-thaped, entire, and ſlightly 


notched. The flowers, which | 


grow in looſe ſpikes, are of a 
blue colour, and appear in June. 
The leaves are uſed in phy ſic, 
and are reckoned cephalic, ſto- 
machic, and aſtringent. 
Of this ſpecies there are five 
varieties, viz. | 
1. Salvia minor, aurita, & non 
Aaurita. 
Leſſer ſage, ſome of 
whoſe leaves have ap- 


LY 


L. Sp. 


1 
pendages at the bot. 


tom reſembling ears. 

This variety is generally 
known by the name of Sage off 
Virtue, | = 
2. Salvia latifolia ſerrate, | 
Sage with broad ſawedf 
„ E 
This is the balſamic ſage off 
the ſhops ; the green and dried 


in infuſion like tea. | 
3. Salvia foliis wviridi-pifis, | 


leaves, 
4 Salvia foliis rubris, 
| Sage, with red leaves, 


gated leaves. 


SALVIA Hrata. L. Sp. N. | 


33» f 
Salvia corollarum labio fu 
periore breviore ; fauce patente. 

Gronov, Virg. 8. N 
Horminum - 
| caule aphyllo, foliis que. Þ 


Morif. Hiſt. 3. p. 308. 
Virginian ky wk 6A | 
A 1 
This is a perennial herb, 
that grows naturally in Virg-Þ 
nia. The ſtem is ſquare, grow 
ere, and has very few leaves 
placed on it. The radical of 
bottom leaves, are large, ſmooth, þ 
lyre-ſhaped, deeply diſſected andÞ 
indented, wrinkled, of an iron - 
colour, and rounded at the baſe,Þ 
The flower- cup is hairy, 
: nous, 


leaves of which are much uſed 


a e Nase 
. . WER 


Green ſage, with firiped 


5. Salvia foliis rubro-warit. Wi 
gatis. _ 
Red ſage, with vari. 


Virginianun, Þ 


cints, tubuloſo longo flore, 


gluti- 


peas Pg TOY Wes 
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nous, and almoſt equal in length 
to the flower. 


This is long, 
hollow, of a blue colour, has a 


very ſhort helmet or upper lip, 
and appears in July. The plant 


is reared in the natural ground, 
and, like all of this genus, 
thrives well in a rich ſtiff ſoil. 
SALVIA Horminum, Lin. Sp. 
F. 34. | | 
Horminum ſativum. B. P. 
238. | 
Orminum verum Matthioli, 
„Get, falc. 17. % , . 
Sage, generally known by the 
name of Common Clary. 
This is an annual plant, which 
grows naturally in Greece and 
Apulia, and rifes to the height of 
about a foot and a half. The 


leaves are blunt, and notched at 


the edges. The flowers are of a 
purple colour, and appear in 
June and July. The flower- 
ſtalk is terminated by a buſh of 
bracteæ or floral leaves, which 


differ in colour from the other | 


bracteæ, and are ſaid to be bar. 


ren, becauſe not placed under a 
whorl or head of flowers, as the | 
reſt are, 


There are two varieties of 

this ſpecies, viz. 

I. Salvia Horminum coma vi 
ridi. 5 5 
Common Clary, with green 

tops. 2 

2. Salvia Horminum coma ru- 
bra. > 
Common Clary, with red 


tops. | 
SALVIA werbenaca, Lin. 


— 


Sp. Pl. 35. 
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Horminum ſylveſtre, laven- 
dul flore. B. P. 239. 
Sage with a lavender flower 
and vervain leaf. 
This is a perenmal plant, 


which grows naturally in ſandy. 
or ſtony places, in many parts of 
England. The leaves are cut 
on the borders, ſawed, and ſome- 
'what ſmooth. 


| The. flowers, 
which grow in looſe ſpikes, are 
very ſmall, of a blue colour, and 


appear in June or July, The 


ſtalks have a tendency to trail 
upon the ground, The whole 
plant has a ſtrong heavy ſmell, 
and, in habit, as well as medi- 
cinal powers, bears a great re- 
ſemblance to the former ſpecies. 
The ſeeds put into the eye, are 
ſaid to cleanſe it of any thing 
that is offenſive, and to remove 
redneſs, inflammation, or ſpecks. 

SALVIA verticillata. Lin. 
Sp, Pl. 37. 

Horminum ſylveſtre latifo- 
lium verticillatum, B. P. 
238. 

Whorled Sage. 

This is a perennial plant, 

which grows naturally on the 
hills in Auſtria and Bohemia. 


The leaves are heart-ſhaped and 


indented. The flowers grow in 
ſpikes, and are diſpoſed in 
whorls round the ſtalk; each 
whorl frequently containing 


about forty flowers, which ſtand 


diſtinct upon reddiſh footſtalks, 
and are almoſt naked, that is, 
unaccompanied with leaves. 
They are of a blue colour, and 
appear in June. The upper 15 


S A 


of the angular and hairy flower- 
cup is cut into three indent- 
ments or teeth. The helmet, or 


upper lip of the flower is oval; 


the neck or opening narrow. 
The ſtyle reſts upon the lower 


lip. The plant, like all the pre- 
ceding ſpecies, is reared in the 


open air, and will thrive well in 
moſt ſoils. 

* N 8/utino/a, Lin, Sp. 

err 
Horminum luteum glutino- 
iam. J. P. 238. 

Glutinous or clammy Sage. 
This perennial herb grows 


naturally in moiſt places, in 
many parts of Europe, particu- 


larly Germany. The leaves are 
partly heart-ſhaped, partly ar- 


row ſh aped, ſawed, and end in a 


point. The flowers are yellow, 
and open in June. They are 
produced in whorls, each whorl 
containing ſix flowers. The 


flower- cup is half-ſnut. The 


middle ſegment of the lower- 
lip of the flower is wrinkled, 
and turned back at the ſides; the 
tube lies upon the lower divi- 
fions of the flower-cup, and 1s 
hairy within, The plant 1s ex- 
tremely viſcid and clammy, and 
ſmells ftrong, like garden-clary. 
SALVIA Canarienſis. L. Sp. 
r by 
Horminum Canarienſe tomen- 
toſum, haſtato folio, Moris. 
hiſt, 3. Pe 394. ; 


Canary Sage. 


This is a fhrubby. plant, 


which grows naturally in the 


| 


4 


12 


| 


: 
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Canary Iflands, and riſes to the 
height of two cubits and up. 
wards, The talk is covered 
with a hoary woolly appearance, 
as are likewiſe the footſtalks of 


the leaves, 


The leaves are tri. 


angular, halbert-ſhaped, oblong, | 


notched, and blunt, 
ers are of a light-blue colour, 
and penerally appear in the 
warm ſummer-months, The 


plant is preſerved in the green. 


houſe during the ſeverities of 
our winter. 
SALVIA Sclarea. 
„„ 
Hormiaum Sclarea dictum. 


Lin. Sp, 


4B. H 228, * 
Orvala. Dod. Pempt. 292. 
Garden Clary. 


This is a biennial plant which! 


grows naturally in Syria, Italy, 
and the South, of France, and 
riſes to the height of a man, and 
upwards, The leaves are wrink- 
led, heart-ſhaped, oblong, hairy, 
and ſawed. Thoſe at the bot. 
tom are very large, and obſcure. 
ly undulated or waved, 
flowers are of a pale blue co- 


The flow. 
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lour, and appear in June and : 
July. The herb is uſed in in-] 


fuſion and decoQion, both in- 


wardly and outwardly ; and has : | 
a ſtrong diſagreeable ſmell, It 


is cultivated in the natural Þ 


ground, 


The bracteæ, or coloured flo- |: 


| ral leaves under the whorls of 


flowers, are longer than the 


flower- cups, hollow, and run out 
into a ſharp point. 
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T TTRICULARIA cærulea. 


Lin. Sp. Pl. 26. 
| Nelipu. Rheed. Mal. 9. p. 


„ + 
Water Milfoil of Ceylon. 
This is an herbaceous twining 
plant, which grows naturally in 
the marſhes of Malabar and 
Ceylon. Burman deſcribes it by 
the name of Rudhumeti with a 


blue flower; and obſerves, that 
it is generally found in the 
neighbourhood of cultivated 
# rice; round which it twiſts it- 


| 


8-0 . 
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ſelf. It riſes with a naked ſtalk, _ 


which is terminated by the 
flowers, and inſtead of leaves, 


| bears a number of awl-ſhaped _ 


ſcales that are placed alternate- 
ly. The flowers are blue, and 
conſiſt of one irregular petal of 
the lip, or grinning kind, that” 
runs out at the baſe into an ap- 
pearance reſembling a'horn, or 
ſpur; | : 
By the inhabitants of Ceylon 
this plant is denominated by a 
term expreſſive of the fipute of 
the flowers which ſomewhat re- 
ſemble a ſpoon, 
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FiGuURE 1, x 11 IB ITS digerent piezmene of bell- ſhaped 

es „ flowers, which conſtitute the firſt daſs? in 

| Tournefort*s method. 

Fravesx 2. A funnel-ſhaped flower, being a ſpecimen of the 
ſecond claſs, Under the ſame claſs are arranged 
thoſe herbs with ſimple regular flowers of one 
petal that is ſalver-ſhaped. 5 

4 Ficvrs 3. Two ſpecimens of the pi gaping bloſſoms, or 

f | | flowers reſembling a maſque ; which conſtitute the 


| third claſs, and have their ſeeds contained in 21 
i pq 7007) "eaptale. | 
n Ficvrz 3. Two ſpecimens of the labiati or lip-flowers, being 
= the fourth claſs; which differs from the third, 
26%, chiefly by having naked ſeeds ; that is, ſeeds de- 
void of any veſſel or cover, fave the flower- -cup, by 
which they are cloſely involved, and accompanied 
to maturity, 
FicurE 5. A croſs- ſhaped flower; Dag an example of the fifth 
claſs.— See CRUCIFORMES. | 
Fievrs 6. A ſpecimen of the ſixth and twenty- firſt claſſes ; - which 
$5 ] conſiſt of herbs and trees, with ſimple regular 
flowers, having the petals, which are indetermi- 
nate in point of agu diſpoſed circularly, liks 
| thoſe of the roſe. 
Frouny 7e An umbelliferous flower ; being an example of the 
ſeventh claſs, 
Freun 8. Pink; a ſpecimen of the eighth claſs, Caryophyllei 
1 Which conſiſts of ſimple regular flowers with five 
petals, diſpoſed like thoſe of the clovegilly- 
1 flower. 
FrouRB g. A liliaceous flower; being an example of the ninth 
_ claſs. —See L1L1Acer, 
Ficunz 10.-SeRions of a papilionaceous or —— 
ih — Ower. 
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EXPLANATION, ke. 


tenth and twenty. ſecond claſſes 1 in the Tournefor- 
tian method. | 


of a ſingular ſhape, Theſe form the eleventh 
claſs in the method under review. 


IGURE 12. Thiſtle; a floſcular flower; being a ſpecimen of 


flowers, all whoſe florets are tubular or funnel- 

IP ſhaped, —See FLoscuL0s1:; | 
16URE 13: Dandelion; a ſemifloſcular n . Wing an exam. 
ple of the thirteenth claſs; which conſiſts of com- 
pound flowers, all whoſe florets are plain, flat, or 

5 tongue ſhaped. 93525 

1GURt 14. A radiated flower; being an example of the four- 
| teenth claſs : 3 which conſiſts of compound flowers, 


having plain florets in the margin, and hollow 
floxets in the center, or diſk, 


1GURE 15. Specimens of the fifteenth and eighteenth claſſes, 
which contain the graſſes, and ſome other plants, 
both herbs and trees, having ſtamina, but wanting 
. petals. 
IGURE 16; Polypody, a plant of the ſern wibes being a ſpeci- 
> men of the ſixteenth claſs, which conſiſts of plants 
| having neither petals nor ſtamina that are appa- 
rent, and only a kind of ſeeds, that are COMMONLY 
diſpoſed upon the back of the leaves. 
10 uRE 17, A plant of the muſhroom tribe; being a ſpecimen of 
| the ſeventeenth claſs, which conſiſts of plants ha- 
ving neither pals nor ſtamina nor fruit that are 
apparent, 
IGURE 18, An example of the W vals which conſiſts of 
trees and ſhrubs, whole fruit forms an amentum, or 
catkin. 
19. Another ſpecimen of che ance claſs ; - the for- 
mer exhibiting the catkin of the poplar 3 the lat» 
ter of the willow. 
20. A ſpecimen of the been of the moſſes. T hey 
arrange under the ſeventeenth claſs. The letters 
a aa tepreſent the calix or cover, which is 
termed calyptra, and reſembles an Fee — 
See CALYPTRA., "Ir 1 
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flower. Flowers of this deſcription conflitite the 


1CURE 11. Irregular flowers, having more petals than one, and 


the twelfth claſs, which conſiſts of compound 


EXPLANATION OF 


EXPLANATION O 
PLATE SECOND. 


| * 


Ficurn 1, © F LOWER MAY one vive” 3 or thread 
. Plants of this deſcription conſtitute the fir 
claſs in the Linnzan ae hence termed Mon 
andria. 
Firavat 2. A flower with two chives, Diandria. 
'Frevre 3. A flower with three chives. Triandria. 
FicurE 4. A flower with four equal chives. Tetrandria. 
FIRE 5, A flower with five chives, which are equal, and dilf 
joined both at bottom and top. Pentandria. 
FiouxE 6. A flower with fix equal chives, Hexandria. 
Ficuvre 7, A flower with {even chives, Heptandria. 
Fig uRE 8. A flower with eight chives, OdQandria, 
FicURE 9, A flower with nine chives. Enneandria, 
Ficure 10. A flower with ten, chives, not joined at top or bot 
tom, Decandria. 
Ficuxz 11. A flower with twelve chives. Dodecandria. 
"FicuRE 12. A flower with twenty or more chives, that are f: 
tened to the flower - cup or petals. Icoſandria. 
FicuRs 13. A flower with many chives, which are faſtened to th 
common receptacle or ſeat of the flower, Poly 
andria. 
FicuRE 14. A flower with four chives; two of which are - longe 
than the reſt. Didynamia. 
Fi uRE 15. A flower with fix chives; four of which are longe 
than the reſt, Tetradynamia, 
FIGURE 16. A flower, all whoſe chives are united at the botto 
into a fingle parcel reſembling a pillar, Mona 
|  delphia. 

Freurt 17, A flower, all whoſe chives are united.at the botto 
| into two parcels or ſets,  Diadelphia, 
FiGURE 18. A flower, all whoſe chives are united at the botte 
Into three or more 3 * 
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THEPLATELS 
Ficurg 19. A flower, whoſe chives, five in number, are united at 
1 top, and disjoined at bottom. Syngeneſia. 
Fi uRE 20, A flower, whole chives are inſerted, not into the re- 
wy ceptacle, flower- cup or petals, but into the pointal 
or femaie-organ. Gynandria. 
FicuRE 21. A flower, whoſe chives and pointal are placed within 
ſeparate flowers on the ſame plant. Moncœcia. 
FicuRE 22, A flower, whoſe chives and pointal are placed in ſe- 
patate flowers, upon diſtinct plants. Dicecia. 
FicuRE 23, A flower, whoſe chives and pointal are placed in ſe- 
Püarate flowers, either on the ſame or diftin& 
plants, in company likewiſe - with hermaphrodite 
x” flowers; that is, ſuch as bave their chives and 
| pointal in the ſame W N e 


EXPLANATION or 
PLATE, THIRD. 


1GURE.I, X 11 IBI T 8 the flower of crown x imperial 3 : in 
which 
4 4 44 4 à repreſent the petals. 
5 6 g b repreſent the chives, or wale- organs. a 
e, the pointal or female- organ. : 
FicukE 2. A narciſſus burſting from its  ſpatha or ſheath, 
= @ a, the ſheath, | 
b, the flower, 
e, the flower-ſtalk. x 
[CURE 3. The neQarium, or horn of larkſpur. | 
IGURE 4. A delineation of all the parts of a flower, the petals 
excepted. Pry | 
a, the flower: cup, 
4 85 the ſeed- bud, | 
c c, the pointal or fiyts, a. 
4, the ſtigma, or ſummit of the tyle, 
eeeee, the chives or threads, 3 
| „the antherz, or tops of the chives, | 
IGURE 5, A REF en of the pollen or fertilizing duſt of the 
| tops of the ee, as ſeen through a mioroſcope. 
1 Fou 


* x - _ 
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EXPLANATION OF 


F IGURE 6, A chive or thread with a double top. This i; 
| {+ termed by Linnaus Anthera didyma, or twin- tops, 
Frovns 7. A pointal or female-organ, in which 
: a repreſents the hel, 

6, the ſtyle, 
* ec, the ſtigma, or ſummit... 
FicuRE 8. A \ poi or ſeed- veſſel with two valves or openings, 
Ain which: the ſeeds. are faſtened to the upper fu- 
N ture only, This 18 the ſeed- veſſel, termed by bo. 
tdlaniſts, Legumen.— See Lrguuzx. 
Fenz 9. A pod or feed-veſſel with two valves, in which thel 
| ſeeds are faſtened to both ſutures alternately, Thi; 
Re" is that ſpecies of ſeed · veſſel, termed Siliqua. | 
'Fievkx 10. «&, the receptacle of the ſeeds, .. - | 
6, the capſular ſeed-veflel from which it iſſues, 
| Freure T1; The tranſverſe ſection of an apple, in which 
575 4 @ repreſents the pulpy or fleſhy cover, 

6, the capſule in the middle, conamog five cells 

in which are incloſed the ſeeds. 
Proves: 13. The ſection of a drupa or pulpy ſeed-veſſel of the 
-  Cherry-kind, in which 
qa repreſents the pulpy part, 
b b, the nut or ſtone. 
Ficurs 13. The tranſverſe ſeQion of a berry, to ſhew the fit 
tion of the ſeeds within the pulp. 
FievRe 14. A capſule of one piece opening at the top, 
FiouRE 15. A ſection of a capſule, in which 
a a a a, repreſents the valves, 
5 6, the partitions, 
i the axis, or column in the center toaybich the 
partitions are faſtened, _ . | 
dd d d, the receptacle of the ſeeds. 

Ficuxx 16, The lon Rudin ſection of a capſule to exhibit the 
| — x40 diſpoſti tion of the ſeeds on their proper xeceptacle 
Frovks 17. A pappous or crowned ſeed, 

| a, a ſimple or unbranched pappus, 
b, a feathered or compound pappus, 
c, the ſeed, © © | 
4, the ſtipes or thread connecting the pappus wit 
| the ſeed.— See Parys. 
Fievss 18. The longitudinal ſection of a gooſberry, to exhibit the 
daiſpoſition of the ſeeds within the pulp. 
F dvar 19: A — * of the fruit of the On. 
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THE PLATES; 


FicuRe 20. A cone; —Vide STROBIL Us. 


Fc uE 21, The ſeed bud of the POPPY crowned with it its « ſingular 


ET ſtigma or ſummit. 
FicuRe 22, The tranſverſe ſection of the fruit of a 8 of Ret» 
SR mia or Syrian mallow, It is a capſule, divided inte 
3 five cells, each containing ſeveral ſeeds. 
FiouRE 23. Acatkin of the hazel- tree, dq sr 
FicuRE 24. A tranſverſe ſection of the fruit of the N or 
ſtrawberry-tree, 
Ficusrs 25. A ſection of the fruit of the enonymus or ſpindle-tree, 
It conſiſts of five cells or cavities z in each of 
which is incloſed a ſingle ſeed. 


Ficvnk 26. The jointed pod of coronilla. 


Ficuks 27. A cluſter, Vide Racemus, 
Ficuks 28. A ſpike. Vide SpicA. 


FievRE 29, Exhibits that mode of infloreſcence, termed a Whorl, 


Vide VErTicitLUs. | 

FiGURE 30. A panicle. —Vide PanicuULa, 

F IGURE 31. A germinating ſeed, in which 

a repreſents the radicle, rudiment of the root, or 
that part which naturally deſcends, 

6, the plumula, rudiment of the dem, or that Pay 
which naturally aſcends, | 

cc, the cotyledons, or ſeed-lobes. 

Fircurs 32. A corymmburs. See the term in the Dictionary. 


7 


EXPLANATION OF 
PLATE FOURTH. 


F1GURE 1, R 0 U NP leaf. cfalivay orbiculatum) 
FIGUR E 2. A leaf nearly round. (ſubrotundum) 
FIG URE 3, An egg-ſhaped leaf. (ovatum) 

FIGURE 4. An oval leaf, (ovale) 

FreuRE 5. An oblong leaf. (oblongum) 

Ficure 6. A ſpear-ſhaped leaf. dancoalatam) 

FIGURE 7. A leaf equally broad every way. (lineare) 


— 


Ficurx 8. An awl-ſhaped leaf. (ſubulatum) 


9 * _F1GVURB 


EXPLANATION Or 


2 GUAE 9. A kidney-ſhaped leaf. '(reniforme) 

1GURYE 10. A heart-lhaped leaf. ei Lk 

Frcure 11. A creſcent-thaped leaf. (lunulatum) 

Feu 12. A triangular leaf. (triangulare) | | 

Fieber 13. An arrow-ſhaped leaf, (ſagittatum) 

Ficuse 14+. A leaf, partly arrow-ſhaped, partly heart-ſhaped, 
22 = (cordato-fagittatum) | 14 

Filou 15. A halbert-ſhaped leaf. (haſtatum) 

FiG@vke 16. A divided or cleft leaf, (fiſſum) 

Figukz 17, A three-lobed leaf. (trilobum) W 

Ficus 18. A leaf terminating abruptly, as if chopped or bitten. 
| __- __ (preemorſum) Den unt | 

Ficuge 19. A leaf divided almoſt to the mid-rib. (lobatum) 

FicvuRe 20. A leaf with five angles. (quinquangulare) 


Ficurs 21. A leaf which, from the ſingular appearance of its 


angles, ſeems as if gnawed. (eroſum) 
FicuRE 22. An hand- ſhaped leaf, (palmatum) 
FicuRE 23. A ſimple winged leaf. (pinnatifidum) 
FiGURE 24. A jagged leaf. (laciniatum) 
Ficuke 25. An indented leaf. earn 
 FiGuRE 26. A leaf with indentments which are cut into ſmaller 
e PR indentments reſembling teeth. (dentato-ſinuatum) 


FicuRE 27. A leaf with indentments which are hooked and look | 


downwards. (retrorſum-finuatum) 
Ficure 28, A ſimple leaf ſo deeply divided; as to approach the 
nature of a compound leaf, (partitum) 
Fart 29. A ſerpentine-edged leaf. (repandum) pn 
1GURE zo. A leaf cut on the margin into ſeveral equal horizon- 
tal and diſtin points reſembling teeth. (denta- 
8 tum) | 8 | 
Ficukeg 31. A ſawed leaf, (ferratum) 
Frou 32. A doubly-ſawed leaf. (duplicatp-ſerratum) 
Fi6GuRE 33. A doubly notched leaf. (duplicato-crenatum) 
FiGURE 34. A leaf furniſhed with a griſtly border, (cartilagi- 
Os neum) 3 
FicuRE 35%. A leaf ſharply notched, (acute crenatum) 
FicuRE 36. A leaf bluntly notched, (obtuſe crenatum) 
3) wendy A plaited leaf. (plicatum) 
'FicuRrE 38. A notched leaf. (crenatum) 
Frceure 39. A curled leaf, (criſpum) 


Ficurs 40. A leaf terminating bluntly, (obtuſum) 


4 * * 
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THE PLATE S. 


Ficur? 41. A leaf terminating in a point. (acutum) 


FiGvRE 42. A leaf tapering gradually to a point, (acuminat 

Frours 43. A leaf arp yet ending i in APPS (opingis), 
mine) 

e 44. A leaf h notebed at the apex. (cmarginatum 

* acutẽ 638. 

FicuRs 45, A leaf wedge- ſhaped and notched at the . r. 
nei forme emarginatum) 

Ficurs 46. A blunted leaf. (retuſum) 

Ficure 47. A hairy leaf, (piloſum) 

Ficurt 48. A downy or cottony leaf. (tomentoſum) 

FreuRE 49. A briſtly leaf, (hiſpidum) 

Ficurs 50. A leaf fringed like an eye-laſh. (eiliatum) 

Ficurs 51, A wrinkled leaf. (rugoſum) | 

FicurE 52. A veined leaf, (venoſum) 

FicuRE 53. A ribbed or ſtringy leaf, (nereofum)\ 

FiGuRE 54. A bliſtered leaf. (papilloſum).  . 

FicuRE 55. A tongue-ſhaped leaf, (linguiforme). 


Frcure 56. A ſcymiter-ſhaped leaf. (acinaciforme) 


FicuRE 57. A hatchet-ſhaped leaf, (dolabriforme) | _ 

FirGURE 58. A leak, ſhaped like the ancient Greek delta. (ad. 
toides) 

FrouRe 59. A-three-ſided Jeaf. This differs ſrom the mere tri- 

angular leaf, as a ſolid differs from a ſurface. 

FIGUR E 60. A channelled leaf. (canaliculatum) 

FIGUR E 61. A furrowed leaf, (ſulcatum) 

FIC VURE 62. A cylindrieal leaf. (teres) 


FIGUR 63. A weise leaf. eee een 


EXPLANATION 
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EXPLANATION OFP 


PLATE FIFTH, 


Frevzr 1. ( Finger ſhaped leaf, compounded of two. (bi- 

natum) : / 

FicukrE = A finger-ſhaped leaf, Tompouades of three imaller 

| leaves. Her have no proper footſtalk. (ternatum 
foliolis ſefflibus) 

FievrE 3. A finger- ſhaped leaf, compounded of three ſinaller 
leaves, which have each its proper ſtalk, (ternatum 
ſoliolis petiglatis) This is likewiſe termed a tri- 

/ foliate leaf, 

F:icort 4. A finger-ſhaped leaf, 8 of many ſmaller 

EY leaves, which want proper footſtalks, (digitatum) 

Ficurt 5, A foot-ſhaped leaf, (pedatum) 

Fraun 6. A winged leaf, terminated by a imaller odd one. 

* (pinnatum cum impari) 

Ficurs 7, A winged leaf abruptly terminated, or without a 
ſmaller odd one, (pinnatum abruptum) 

Ficuxt 8, A winged leaf, whoſe lobes or ſmaller leaves are 
ranged alternately along the common footſtalk, 
(pinnatum alternatim) 

FicuRt 9. A winged leaf, whoſe lobes or ſmaller leaves are of 

4 unequal ſize. (pinnatum interrupte) 

FiouURE 10. A winged leaf terminated by a tendril or claſper, 

wet, - © (pinnatum cirrhoſum) 

F IGURE IT, A winged leaf, conſiſting of two pair of lobes, (pin- 

| natum conjugatum) 
Ficuss 12. A winged leaf, whoſe lobes or leſſer leaves extend 

22 themſelves along the common footſtalk beyond 
their proper baſe or termination. (pinnatum de- 

anf oe page) 

Ficunr 13. A winged leaf, whoſe common footſtalk i is jointed, 

| pinnatum articulate) 


| Ficuns 14. A leaf 0 like a lyre, (lyratum) 
5 FiGURE 
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THE PLATE 


FicuRE 15. A leaf doubly three-leaved, (biternatum) 
Ficurs 16, A doubly-winged leaf, (bipinnatum) 
FIC UR E 17, A leaf tnply three · leaved. (triternatu 
FiGURE 18, A triply-winged leaf, terminated abruptly. (wiping 
natum ſine impari) 
FIoURE 19, A triply-winged leaf, terminated by a finaller odd 
one. lem cum e 7 


EXPLANATTON\OF 
PL $M SIXTH. 


Fiebig à a, Menne rolled becky eee 
| 26, Leaves curved, or bent autwards. (elt re- 
| DT clinata) 
TS esc, Leaves placed in an horizontal direction. (fo- 
| lia horizontalia) 
d d, Spreading leaves. (patentia) 
ee, Upright leaves. (erecta ?: 
Ff, Leaves bent inwards. (inflexa) 
 Ficurk 2, 4 4. Axillary leaves. (ſubalaria) 
6 6, Branch- leaves. (ramea) 
cc, Stem- leaves. (caulina) 5 
d d, Root-leaves. (radicalia) 3 
e e, Seedleaves. (ſeminalia) W 
0 „Floral leaves. (floralia) _ _ 
FiGURE 3. aa, ac leaf. ſurrounding the ftem, like a ſheath or 
N glove. (vaginans) 
b, Twin-leaves, or two oppoſite leaves grown to- 
gether, (folia connata) 
c, A leaf perforated by the ſtem, (perfoliatum) 
d, A leaf embracing the ſtem, (amplexicaule) 
e, A leaf ſeated immediately on the ſtem, without 
the intervention of any footſtalk. (fefile) 
, A leaf running along the ſtem, beyond its pro- 
per extremily or baſe. (decurrens + 4 7 
2. A leaf furniſhed with a | Wat (petiola- 


1% e 
| 60 1 A leaf, 


— -- 
* 


EXPLANATION OF 


, A leaf, which has the footſtalk inſerted into 
the center of the lower diſk or ſurface, and not 
WM into the baſe or margin. (folium peltatum) 
7. 1 * 45 eb = that are chaffy ; and ever- green. 5 ace- 
ro 

2 Le placed in bulls, (faſciculata) 

4 65 d, Leaves placed alternately. . 
1 e, Starry leaves, compoſed of four, (quaterna) 
btn 8 ts OS Starry leaves, compoſed of many. (Rellata) 

TIME Theſe are otherwiſe termed verticillated or 

Whorled leaves. 922 
g. A jointed leaf. (articulatum) 

2, Leaves placed over each other like the tiles of 
2 bouſe., (imbricata) 

Ficus 5. Leaves placed N (oppoſi ita). 

FicurE 6. A ſpatula-ſhaped leaf. (ſpatulatum) 

FiGURE 7: A leaf 1 HK parabola. (parakolicani). 


EXPLANATION OF 
PLATE SEVENTH. ©* 


Ficurs 1. 2 a, A ſcaly ſtraw or haulm. — culmus) 
5635 65, A climbing or creeping ſtem. (caulis re- 
| | =D & ſcandens) At certain diſtances theſe 
| tems emit a ſpecies of roots, or produce ten- 
_drils, by which they attach themſelves to the 


* 


e oF: ! bodies on which they climb. | 
Bicuzs 2. A nakles flower. ſtalk, protruded immediately from 
3 the root.— See n 


. 3. A jointed ftraw or haulm. 
85 a a a, Repreſent the different joints. 
Ee unk 4. A twining ſtem, (caulis volubilis) 
Fi 5. 2 4, Tendrils. Vide Cigxnus, 
ö 6 b, That ſpecies of N N armature, termed 
 Stpule,-Se&STIPULA« 01-0 5 
8. . 7 4, Concave 
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T HR PLATE S. 


ce, Concave glandular appearances, ſeated on the 
leaves. —See GLANDULA, 
wi 4, The leaves of the plant, as diſtinguiſhed from 
po, the ſtipulæ or ſupports. ug 
FicvuRE 6. a a, Simple prickles. See AcurEus. 
5 b 5, Forked or triple prickles. | 


FicurE 7. aa a, Glandular appearances placed on ſhort 556 


+ Nalks, proceeding from the footſtalk of the leaves. 
Ficurt 8. aa, Bracteæ or floral leaves, which differ in figure, 
an and frequently in colour, from the other leaves of 
the plant. Theſe lalt are CD out in 2h 22 

by the letter 6. 


b, A triple chor | 5 
FicuRE 10. The prickly capſule of the Pele. we 
FicuRE 11. The thorny fruit of the horſe-cheſaut, . 
Fiovn r 12. The W — of the —— 


— * — ou — 9 — 

EX PLANATION OF 
EY EIGHTH. 

Fricuns 1. H E ſealy bulb of the Lily (bulbus us. 


moſus) 
a 2 The ſcales, | 
666, The fibres or firings. GY 
Fr UE 2, The ſolid bulb of the tulip. (bulbus ue 
Ficugs z. A tranſverſe ſection of — coated bulb of the. onion. 


EE 
84 


(bulbus tunicatus) | - 4 
a, The external appearance of the val. . 
6, The fibres or firings, . 017 


c, The coats of the bulb, 
CY A fleſhy portion of ts root, diſtins from the 
bulb, from which EN the fibres or rings 
beriet n 
Ficurs 4, The tuberous root of flgentel, or dropwort. (dis 
tuberoſa) 
File ux 


Foun 5. 


F:icurE 6. 


FicurE 7. 


FiGuRE 8. 


FiGURE 9. 


EXPLANATION Or 


The ſpindle-ſhaped root of the carrot, (radix faſifors 
mis) 
A fibrous or branched root. (radix ramoſa ſeu 
1 
a a a, The laſt and fineſt diviſions of the fibres of 
the root, hence termed hair- roots. They pro- 
long and extend themſelves to a prodigious 


depth, and it is in them that the greateſt force 
of ſuction reſides. 


A creeping root, which at certain diſtances produces 


© ſhoots that ſtrike into the ground, and form other 
roots. | (radix repens et ſtolonifera) 


The tuberous root of ranunculus. (radix grumoſa) 


The roots or pattes of anemony. Theſe appear to 

be an aſſemblage of ſeveral oval roots, a little flat- 

'-tened3 and each of theſe bodies or lobes, which 

are all joined together by one end, may, when 

_ furniſhed with buds and hair-roots, vegetate ſepa- 
rately from tke reſt, and produce diſtin plants. 


*«Frever 10. The fingular root of the orchis, which conſiſts of 


two tubercles or fleſhy knobs, not containing inter- 
nally the rudiments of the future leaves and 
flowers, as in bulbous roots, and ſurmounted by 
the fibres or hair-roots, which, in moſt other 


Plants, are placed under the fleſhy part. (radix 
teſticulata) 


FE: {ee It, The root of bird's neſt, a ſpecies of ophrys. It con- 


+1 
1 


fiſts of a bundle of fleſhy, brittle," cylindrical 


fibres, which grow ſideways out * the baſe of the 
ſtalk at right angles, 


EXPLANATION 


J, rel, | he CO 2 HCO 7 of the "Leaves within 2 22 


5 Plate IX. 


, 
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THE PLATE S. 


EX FEAR NATION,” *O'F 
PLATE NINTH. 


FiGURES 1, 2, 3. LFFERENT forms of buds. 1. A 
D leaf- bud. 2. A flower-bud, z. The 
flower. bud of the pear- tree. | 

Ficurs 4. The ſmall buds of the oak. 

FicuRE 5, The ſmall buds of the catalpa. 

Ficurs 6, The large bud of horſe-cheſnat. 

FiGURE 7. Ihe various ways in which m leaves are wrapped up 

& leq. in be buds. 


SCIENTIFIC INDEX; 
WTR IN WHICH 


The ſeveral PLAN Ts deſcribed in the Courſe of the | 
preceding Supplement, are arranged in the Order | 
of the Sexual Method of LIN xs. 


MONANDRIA. Jaſminum humile 
— Phillyrea media 
AN N A Indica — anguſtifolia 
glauca — latifolia 
Amomom Zingiber Olea Europæa 
Aerumbet —— Capenſis 
Coltus Arabicus Juſt cia Adhatoda 
Curcuma rotunda Ecbolium 
— longa hy ſſopifolia 
Kæmpferia Galanga | — Betonica _ 
— rotunda Gratiola officinalis 


Blitum capitatum 


DIAN DRI A. 


NyRanthes arbor triſtis 
Sambac _ 
Jaſminum grandifſorum 

——— — azoricum 
— — fruticans 
— uf fc 


Utricularia cærulea 
Amethyſtea cærulea 
Monarda Zey anica 
Salvia officinalis 
lyrata 

—Þ Horminum 
— uverbenaca 
verticillata 
— glutinoſa 
—— Canarienſis 
— — Sclarea 


F 


TRIAN- 


TE Ne D 


TRI A NDRI A. 
Arundo Bambos 


TETRANDRIA. 


Aſperula tinctoria Ros 
Alchemilla vulgaris 


PENT AND RIA. 


Azalea viſcoſa _ 
——— nudiflora 
Aiclepias vincetoxicum 


| — Syriaca 
Beta Cicla: OS 
Rhus Vernix 


—— {yccedanea 


HEXANDRIA. 


Allium ſativum 
Acorus Calamus 


OCTANDRIA. 


Lawſonia inermis 
Paullinia Aſiatica 


ENNEANDRIA. 


 Laurus Camphora 


DECANDRIA, 


Caſſia Javanica. 
— Sophera 
Cæſalpinia Sappan 
Chalcas paniculata 


Crateva Tapia 
Marmelos 


 DODECANDRIA, 


ht a 


2 Tov 2 


Agrimonia Eupatorig A 
Nlicium aniſatum 


POLYANDRIA. 


I Argemone Mexicana THY E 


Nymphza Nelumbo 14 


DIDYNAMIA, 
Nepeta Indica 
Ocimum gratiſſimum 


Bignonia Catalpa 
Acanthus mollis 


MONADELPHLA, 


I Althza officinalis 


Hibiſcus. cannabinus 
= Surattenſis 


— - Manihot 


* 


DIADELPHIA, 


Crotalaria retuſa 


. verrucoſa 
Dolichos Soja 


Glycine Abrus 
Clitoria Ternatea 


Hedyſarum gangeticum 


—— vaginale 
viſcidum 
Indigofera hirſuta 


POLYADELPHIA, 


Citrus trifoliata 


SYNGENESIA, 


| Artemiſia abſinthium 


— pontica 


| — — maritim | 
- Abrotanum 


Achillea 


Achillea ageratum | 


TI HQWUWAINT 


GYNANDRIA.. e POLYGAMIA: 


Epidendrum vanilla 8 


0 Mimoſa cinerea 85 
3 Indica, fl OT nilotica 
ab 5 ” . pennata 


MONGCI * + Few religioſa isglav SULMBRY: þ 
Morus * ibal 8351 


n 


CRYPFTOCGAMER 


1 0 e 4. 5 | Aſp lenium adiantum nigram | 
Carica Papaya 2 Copying: Veneris | 


PLANTS deſcribed in the preceding Work, which are not arrcaged 
under the & extal — | 


Ginkgo 99 
Makulu : 
Palma Cycas circinalis 


r 5 
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